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INTRODUCTION. 


Tb«  hlttofian  might  place  himself  for  a  given  period,  say  a  anias  of  ago^ 
or  in  the  human  soul,  or  with  some  particular  people  ;  he  might 
atudy,  describe,  relate,  all  the  erenta,  all  the  traasformatioDa,  all  the 
révolutions  which  had  been  acoompliahed  in  the  internal  man  ;  and 
when  he  had  finished  his  wotk,  he  would  have  a  history  of  civilisa- 
tion amongst  the  people  and  in  the  period  he  had  selected. — Gmox^ 
CmUêotion  in  Europe,  p.  25. 

'■  History  has  been  transformed,  within  a  hundred  years 
;  in  Germany,  within  sixty  years  in  France,  and  that  by 
the  study  of  their  literatures. 

It  was  perceived  that  a  literary  work  is  not  a  mere 
individual  play  of  imagination,  die  isolated  caprice  of 
an  excited  brain,  but  a  transcript  of  contemporary 
manners,  a  manifestation  of  a  certain  kind  of  mind.  It 
'▼as  concluded  that  we  might  recover,  from  the  monu- 
ments of  literature,  a  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which 
men  thought  and  felt  centuries  ago.  The  attempt  was 
made,  and  it  succeeded. 

Pondering  on  these  modes  of  feeling  and  thought, 
men  decided  that  they  were  Ssu^ts  of  the  highest  kind* 
They  saw  that  these  facts  bore  reference  to  the  most 
important  occurrences,  that  they  explained  and  were 
explained  by  them,  that  it  was  necessary  thenceforth 
to  give  them  a  rank,  and  a  most  important  rank,  in  his- 
tory. This  rank  they  have  received,  and  from  that 
moment  history  has  undei;gone  a  complete  change  :  in 
its  subject-matter,  its  system,  its  machinery,  the  appr^ 
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dation  of  laws  and  of  causes.  It  is  this  change,  such 
as  it  is  and  must  be,  that  we  shall  here  endeavour  to 
exhibit 

L 
Hiitorioai         Wliat  is  your  first  remark  on  tiuming  over  the  great, 
)  only    stiff  leaves  of  a  folio,  the  yellow  sheets  of  a  manuscript. 


'^^ 


JJJ^^JJ^^  — a  poem,  a  code  of  laws,  a  confession  of  faith  ?     This, 
thATUibie    you  Say,  did  not  come  into  existence  all  alone.     It  is  but 
iBdiYidiiAL    ^  mould,  like  a  fossil  shell,  an  imprint,  like  one  of  those 
shapes  embossed  in  stone  by  an  animal  which  lived  and 
J  ,  ..<'  perished.     Under  the  shell  there  was  an  animal,  and 

behind  the  document  there  was  a  man.  Why  do  you 
study  the  shell,  except  to  bring  before  you  the  animal  ? 
I  So  you  study  the  document  only  to  know  tlie  man.  The 
shell  and  the  document  are  lifeless  wrecks,  valuable  only 
as  a  clue  to  the  entire  and  living  existence.  We  must  get 
hold  of  this  existence,  endeavour  to  re-create  it  It  is  a 
mistake  to  study  the  document,  as  if  it  were  isolated. 
This  were  to  treat  things  like  a  simple  scholar,  to  fall 
into  the  error  of  the  bibliomaniac.  Neither  mythology 
nor  languages  exist  in  themselves  ;  but  only  men,  who 
arrange  words  and  imagery  according  to  the  necessities 
of  their  organs  and  the  original  bent  of  their  intellects. 
A  dogma  is  nothing  in  itself;  look  at  the  people  who 
have  made  it, — a  portrait,  for  instance,  of  tlie  sixteenth 
century,  say  the  stem  powerful  face  of  an  English  arch- 
bishop or  martyr.  Nothing  exists  except  through  some 
individual  man  ;  it  is  this  individual  with  whom  we 
must  become  acquainted.  When  we  have  established 
the  parentage  of  dogmas,  or  the  classification  of  poems, 
or  the  progress  of  constitutions,  orthe  transformation  of 
idioms,  we  liave  only  cleared  the  soil  ;  genuine  historyl 
is  brought  into  existence  only  when  the  historian  b^giiui 
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to  muavel,  across  the  lapse  of  time,  the  living  man, 
toiling,  impassioned,  entrenched  in  his  customs,  with 
his  voice  and  features,  his  gestures  and  his  dress,  distinct 
and  complete  as  he  from  whom  we  have  just  parted  in 
uihe  street  Let  us  endeavour,  then,  to  annihilate  as 
far  as  possible  this  great  interval  of  time,  which  prevents  / 
us  from  seeing  man  with  our  eyes,  with  the  eyes  of  our 
head.  What  have  we  under  the  fair  glazed  pages  of  a 
modem  poem  7  A  modem  poet,  who  has  studied  and 
travelled,  a  man  like  Alfred  de  Musset,  Victor  Hugo, 
Lamartine,  or  Heine,  in  a  black  coat  and  gloves,  wel- 
comed by  the  ladies,  and  making  every  evening  his  fifty 
bows  and  his  score  of  bon-mots  in  society,  reading  the 
papers  in  the  moming,  lodging  as  a  rule  on  a  second 
floor  ;  not  over  gay,  because  he  has  nerves,  and  especi- 
ally because,  in  this  dense  democracy  where  we  choke 
one  another,  the  discredit  of  the  dignities  of  office  has 
exaggerated  his  pretensions  while  increasing  his  im- 
portance, and  because  the  keenness  of  his  feelings  in 
general  disposes  him  somewhat  to  believe  himself  a 
deity.  This  is  what  we  take  note  of  under  modem 
Meditations  or  Sonnet&  Even  so,  under  a  tragedy  of 
the  seventeenth  century  we  have  a  poet,  like  Bacine 
for  instance,  elegant,  staid,  a  courtier,  a  fine  talker, 
with  a  majestic  wig  and  ribboned  shoes,  at  heart  a 
royalist  and  a  Christian,  who  says,  "  God  has  been  so 
gracious  to  me,  that  in  whatever  company  I  find  my- 
self I  never  have  occasion  to  blush  for  the  gospel  or  the 
king  ;"*  clever  at  entertaiuing  the  prince,  and  rendering 

*  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  in  her  HiaUmood  and  iforal  View  of  the 
French  Renolutùm,  p.  25,  sayi,  in  quoting  this  piaaage,  *'  What  conld 
ht  expected  from  the  ooortiflr  who  ooold  write  in  these  tenue  to  "^^^^^ 
de  ICAintenan."— TiL 
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for  him  into  good  French  the  "  old  French  of  Amyot  ;** 
very  reapectM  to  the  great,  always  ''  knowing  ïm  place;" 
BB  aisiduous  and  reserved  at  Marly  as  at  Versailles, 
amidst  the  regnlar  pleasures  of  polished  and  ornate 
nature,  aniidgt  the  sahiLafcions,  graces»  airs,  and  fopperies 
of  the  braided  lords,  wlio  rose  early  in  the  nxoming  to 
obtain  the  promise  of  being  appointed  to  some  office  in 
case  of  the  death  of  the  present  holder,  and  amongst 
chamiing  ladies  who  couot  their  genealogies  on  their 
fingers  in  order  to  obtain  the  right  of  sitting  down  in  tho 
presence  of  the  King  or  Queen.  On  that  head  conâult 
St  Simon  and  tlie  engravings  of  PereUe,  m  for  the 
present  age  you  have  consulted  Balzac  and  the  water- 
colours  of  Eugène  Lami,  Similarly,  when  we  read  a 
Greek  tragedy,  our  first  care  should  be  to  realise  to 
ourselves  the  Greeks,  that  is,  the  men  who  live  half 
naked,  in  the  gymnasia,  or  in  the  public  squares,  under 
a  glowing  sky,  face  to  face  with  the  moat  beautiful  and 
the  most  noble  landacapes,  bent  on  making  their  bodies 
lithe  and  strong,  oq  conversing,  discussing,  voting,  carry- 
ing on  patriotic  piracies,  nevertheless  lazy  and  temperate, 
with  three  urna  for  their  furaiture,  two  anchovies  in  a 
jar  of  oil  for  tlieir  food,  waited  on  by  slaves*  so  as  to 
give  them  leisure  to  cultivate  their  underatanding  and 
exercise  their  liîjibs,  witli  no  desire  beyoud  that  of  having 
the  most  beautiful  town,  the  most  beautiful  processions, 
the  most  beautiful  ideas,  the  most  beautiful  men.  On 
this  suVyect,  a  statue  such  as  the  Meleager  or  the  Theseus 
of  the  Parthenon,  or  still  more,  the  sight  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, blue  and  lustrous  as  a  silken  tunic,  and  the  islands 
that  stud  it  with  their  massive  marble  outlines:  add 
to  theae  tweuty  select  phrases  from  Plato  and  Aristo* 
phanes»  and  they  will  teach  you  much  more  than  a  mnltl- 
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iode  of  dissertations  and  commentaries.  And  so  again,  in 
order  to  understand  an  Indian  Pnrâna,  begin  by  imagin- 
ing to  yourself  the  father  of  a  family,  who,  "  having  seen 
a  son  on  his  son's  knees/'  retires,  according  to  the  law, 
into  solitude,  with  an  axe  and  a  pitcher  under  a  banyan 
tree,  by  the  brook-side,  talks  no  more,  adds  fast  to 
fast,  dwells  naked  between  four  fires,  and  under  that 
terrible  sun,  which  devours  and  renews  without  end 
all  things  living  ;  who,  for  weeks  at  a  time,  fixes  his 
imagination  first  upon  the  feet  of  Brahma,  next  upon 
his  knee,  next  upon  his  thigh,  next  upon  his  navel, 
and  so  on,  until,  beneath  the  strain  of  this  intense 
meditation,  hallucinations  b^in  to  appear,  until  all 
the  forms  of  existence,  mingled  and  transformed  the 
one  with  the  other,  quaver  before  a  sight  dazzled  and 
giddy,  until  the  motionless  man,  catching  in  his  breath, 
with  fixed  gaze,  beholds  the  universe  vanishing  like  a 
smoke  in  the  universal  void  of  Being  into  which  he 
hopes  to  be  absorbed.  To  this  end  a  voyage  to  India 
would  be  the  best  instructor  ;  or  for  want  of  better, 
the  accounts  of  travellers,  books  of  geography,  botany, 
ethnology,  will  serve  their  turn.  In  each  case  the 
search  must  be  the  same.  Language,  legislation, 
creeds,  are  only  abstract  things  :  the  complete  thing  •/ 
is  the  man  who  acts,  the  man  corporeal  and  visible, 
who  eats,  walks,  fights,  labours.  Leave  aside  the 
theory  and  the  mechanism  of  constitutions,  religions 
and  their  systems,  and  try  to  see  men  in  their  work- 
shops, in  their  offices,  in  their  fields,  with  their  sky 
and  soil,  their  houses,  their  dress,  cultivations,  meals, 
as  you  do  when,  landing  in  England  or  Italy,  you  look 
at  faces  and  motions,  roads  and  inns,  a  citizen  taking 
bis  walk,  a  workman  drinking.     Our  great  care  should 
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be  to  supply  as  much  as  possible  the  want  of  present^ 
personal,  direct,  and  sensible  observation  which  we  can 
no  longer  practise  ;  for  it  is  the  only  means  of  knowing 
men.  Let  us  make  the  past  present  :  in  order  to  judge 
of  a  thing,  it  must  be  before  us  ;  there  is  no  experience  in 
respect  of  what  is  absent  Doubtless  this  reconstruc- 
tion is  always  incomplete  ;  it  can  produce  only  incom- 
plete judgments  ;  but  tliat  we  cannot  help.  It  is  better 
to  have  an  imperfect  knowledge  than  none  at  all  ;  and 
there  is  no  other  means  of  acquainting  ourselves  ap- 
proximately with  the  events  of  other  days,  than  to  sre 
approximately  tlie  men  of  other  days. 
.,/  This  is  tlie  first  .stop  in   historj'^;  it  was  made  in 

Europe  at  the  revival  of  imagination,  toward  the  close^ 
of  the  last  century,  by  Lessing  and  Walter  Scott  ;  a  little 
later  in  Fmnce,  by  Chateaubriand,  Augustin  Thierry, 
Michelet,  and  others.     And  now  for  the  second  step. 


II. 

The  oaier         When  you  consider  with  your  eyes  the  visible  man, 
a  cia«  to      what  do  you  look  for  ?     The  man  invisible.     The  words 
innw  îi*     which  enter  your  ears,  the  gestures,  the  motions  of  his 
Fiiiweman.  head,  the  clothes  he  wears,  visible  acts  and  deeds  of 
every  kind,  are  expressions  merely  ;  somewhat  is  revealed 
beneath  them,  and  that  is  a  soul.     An  inner  man  is  con- 
cealed beneath  the  outer  man;   the   second  does  but 
I    reveal  the  first.     You  look  at  his  house,  furniture,  dress  : 
■    and  tliat  in  order  to  discover  in  them  the  marks  of  his 
!    habits  and    tastes,    the   degree  of  his  refinement    or 
'    rusticity,  his  extravagance  or  his  economy,  his  stupidity 
or  his  acuteness.     You  listen  to  his  conversation,  and 
you  note  the  inflexions  of  his  voice,  the  changes  in  his 
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attitudes  ;  and  that  in  order  to  judge  of  his  vivacity,  his 
aelf-foigetfulness  or  his  gaiety,  his  energ}'  or  his  con- 
straint. You  consider  his  writings,  his  artistic  produc- 
tions, his  business  transactions  or  political  ventures; 
and  that  in  oixler  to  measure  the  scope  aud  limits  of 
his  intelligence,  his  inventiveness,  his  coolness,  to  find 
out  the  order,  the  character,  the  general  force  of  his 
ideas,  the  mode  in  which  he  thinks  and  resolves.  All 
ibese  externals  are  but  avenues  converging  towards  a 
centre  ;  you  enter  them  simply  in  order  to  reach  that 
centre  ;  and  that  centre  is  the  genuine  man,  I  mean  ''  1/ 
that  mass  of  faculties  and  feelings  which  are  the  inner 
man.  We  have  reached  a  new  world,  which  is  infinite, 
because  every  action  which  we  see  involves  an  infinite 
association  of  reasonings,  emotions,  sensations  new  and 
old,  which  have  served  to  bring  it  to  light,  and  which, 
like  great  rocks  deep-seated  in  the  ground,  find  in  it 
their  end  and  their  level  This  underworld  is  a  new 
subject-matter,  proper  to  the  historian.  If  his  critical 
education  is  sufficient,  he  can  lay  bare,  under  every 
detail  of  architecture,  every  stroke  in  a  picture,  every 
phrase  in  a  writing,  the  special  sensation  whence  detail, 
stroke,  or  phrase  had  issue  ;  he  is  present  at  the  drama 
which  was  enacted  in  the  soul  of  artist  or  writer  ;  the 
choice  of  a  word,  the  brevity  or  length  of  a  sentence,  the 
nature  of  a  metaphor,  the  accent  of  a  verse,  the  devel- 
opment of  an  argument— everything  is  a  symbol  to 
him  ;  while  his  eyes  read  the  text,  his  soul  and  mind 
pursue  tFe  continuous  development  and  the  everchanging 
raccéssîôn  of  the  emotions  and  conceptions  out  of  which 
the  text  has  sprung  :  in  short,  lie  works  out  its  psychology. 
If  you" would  observe  this  operation,  consider  the  origin- 
ator and  model  of  aU  grand  contemporary  culture,  Goethe^ 
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who,  before  writing  Iphigenia,  eraployed  day  after  day  in 
making  drawings  of  the  most  firnslied  statues,  and  who 
at  last,  hia  eyes  tilled  with  the  noble  forms  of  ancient 
scenery,  hia  mind  penetrated  by  the  harmonious  loveli- 
ness of  antique  life,  succeeded  in  reproducing  m  exactly 
in  himself  the  habits  and  pecnHaritieâ  of  the  Greek 
imagination,  that  he  gives  tis  almost  the  twin  sister  of 
the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  and  the  goddesses  of  Phidias, 
This  precise  and  proved  interpretation  of  past  sensa- 
tions has  given  to  history,  in  oiir  days,  a  second  birth  % 
hardly  anything  of  the  sort  was  known  to  the  preceding 
century.  They  thought  men  of  every  race  and  centmy 
were  all  but  identical  ;  the  Greek,  the  barbarian,  the 
Hindoo,  the  man  of  the  Eenaissance,  and  the  man  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  as  if  they  had  been  Lurue<l  out 
of  a  common  mould  ;  and  all  in  conformity  to  a  certain 
abstract  conception,  wliich  aerv^ed  for  the  whole  human 
race.  They  knew  man,  but  not  men;  they  had  not 
penetrated  to  the  soul  ;  they  had  not  Been  tjie  infinite 
diversity  and  marvellous  complexity  of  souls  ;  they  did 
not  know  that  the  moral  constitution  of  a  people  or  an 
age  is  aa  particular  and  distinct  as  the  physical  structure 
of  a  family  of  plants  or  an  order  of  animals.  Now-a- 
days,  history,  like  zoology,  has  found  its  anatomy  ;  and 
whatever  the  branch  of  history  to  which  you  devote  your- 
self, philology,  linguistic  lore,  mythology,  it  is  by  these 
means  you  must  strive  to  produce  new  fruit.  Amid 
so  many  ^Titers  who,  since  the  time  of  Herder,  Ottfried 
Muller,  and  Goethe»  have  continued  and  still  improve 
this  great  methmî,  let  the  reader  consider  only  two  his- 
toriaus  and  two  works,  Carlyle*s  OrùmweU,  and  Saint€h 
Beuve's  Port^Royat  :  he  ^viO  see  with  what  fairness, 
exactness,  depth  of  insight,  a  man  may  discover  a  soul 
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beneath  its  actions  and  its  works  ;  how  behind  the  old 
general,  in  place  of  a  vulgar  h3rpocritical  schemer,  we  re- 
cover a  man  troubled  with  the  obscure  reveries  of  a 
melancholic  imagination,  but  with  practical  instincts  and 
faculties,  English  to  the  core,  strange  and  incomprehen- 
sible to  one  who  has  not  studied  the  climate  and  the  race  ; 
how,  with  about  a  hundred  meagre  letters  and  a  score  of 
mutilated  speeches,  we  may  follow  him  from  his  farm 
and  team,  to  the  general's  tent  and  to  the  Protector^s 
throne,  in  his  transnmtation  and  development,  in  his 
pricks  of  conscience  and  Ids  political  sagacity,  until  the 
machinery  of  his  mind  and  actions  becomes  visible,  and 
the  inner  tragedy,  ever  changing  and  renewed,  which 
exercised  this  great,  darkling  soul,  passes,  like  one  of 
Shakspeare's,  through  the  soul  of  the  looker-on.  He 
wiU  see  (in  the  other  case)  how,  behind  the  squabbles 
of  the  monastery,  or  the  contumacies  of  nuns,  he  may 
find  a  great  province  of  human  psychology  ;  liow  about 
fifty  characters,  that  had  been  buried  under  the  uni- 
formity of  a  circmnspect  narrative,  reappear  in  the  light 
of  day,  each  with  its  own  specialty  and  its  'countless 
diversities  ;  how,  beneath  theological  disquisitions  and 
monotonous  sermons,  we  can  unearth  the  beatings  of 
living  hearts,  the  convulsions  and  apathies  of  monastic 
life,  the  unforeseen  reassertions  and  wavy  turmoil  of 
nature,  the  inroads  of  surrounding  worldliness,  the  inter- 
mittent victories  of  gi-ace,  with  such  a  variety  of  lights 
and  shades,  that  the  most  exhaustive  description  and  the 
most  elastic  style  can  hardly  gather  the  inexhaustible 
harvest,  which  the  critic  has  caused  to  spring  up  on  this 
abandoned  tield.  And  so  it  is  throughout.  Germany, 
with  its  genius  so  pliant,  so  comprehensive,  so  apt  for 
tnmsfonnation,  so  well  calculated  to  reproduce  the  most 
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lemote  and  anomalous  conditions  of  human  thou^t; 
England,  with  its  intellect  so  precise,  so  ^ell  calculated 
to  grapple  closely  with  moral  questions,  to  render  them 
exact  by  figures,  weights  and  measures,  geography,  statis- 
tics, by  quotation  and  by  common  sense  ;  France,  with 
her  Parisian  culture,  with  her  drawing-room  manners, 
witli  her  untiring  analysis  of  characters  and  actions,  her 
irony  so  ready  to  hit  upon  a  weakness,  her  finesse  so 
practised  in  the  discrimination  of  shades  of  thought  ; — 
all  have  worked  the  same  soil,  and  we  begin  to  under- 
stand that  there  is  no  region  of  history  where  it  is  not 
imperative  to  till  this  deep  level,  if  we  would  see  a 
serviceable  harvest  rise  between  the  furrows. 

This  is  the  second  step  ;  we  are  in  a  fair  way  to  its 
:  completion.      It  is  the  fit  work  of  the  contemporary 
.  critic.     No  one  has  done  it  so  justly  and  grandly  as 
*  Sainte-Beuve  :  in  this  respect  we  are  all  his  pupils  ;  his 
method  has  revolutionised,  in  our  days,  in  books,  and 
even  in  newspapers,  every  kind  of  literary,  of  philosophi- 
cal and  religious  criticism.     From  it  we  must  set  out  in 
order  to  htjgin  the  further  development     I  have  more 
than  once  endeavoured  to  indicate  this  development; 
there  is  here,  in  my  mind,  a  new  path  open  to  history, 
and  I  will  try  to  describe  it  more  in  detail. 


III. 
The  state 

Sons  of  Se      ^^l^en  you  have  observed  and  noted  in  man  one, 

innerand    t^yo,  three,  then  a  multitude  of  sensations,  does  this 

iiiviRible  ,  ' 

man  have  suftice,  or  does  your  knowledge  appear  complete  ?  Is 
iu  cemST"  Psychology  only  a  series  of  observations  ?  No  ;  here 
general       ^  elsewhere  we  must  search  out  the  causes  after  we 

ways  of 

thought      have  collected  the  facts.     No  matter  if  the  facts  be 

and  feeling. 
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physical  or  moral,  they  aU  have  their  causes  ;  there  is 
a  cause  for  ambition,  for  courage,  for  truth,  as  there 
is  for  digestion,  for  muscular  movement,  for  animal 
heat  Vice  and  virtue  are  products,  like  vitriol  and 
sugar  ;  and  every  complex  phenomenon  arises  from  other 
more  simple  phenomena  on  which  it  hangs.  Let  us 
then  seek  the  simple  phenomena  for  moral  qualities,  as 
we  seek  them  for  physical  qualities;  and  let  us  take 
the  first  fact  that  presents  itself:  for  example,  religious 
music,  that  of  a  Protestant  Church.  There  is  an  inner 
cause  which  has  turned  the  spirit  of  the  faithful  toward 
these  grave  and  monotonous  melodies,  a  cause  broader 
than  its  effect  ;  I  mean  the  general  idea  of  the  true,  ex- 
ternal worship  which  man  owes  to  God  It  is  this  which 
has  modelled  the  architecture  of  Protestant  places  of 
worship,  thrown  down  the  statues,  removed  the  pictures, 
destroyed  the  ornaments,  curtailed  the  ceremonies,  shut 
up  the  worshippers  in  high  pews  which  prevent  them 
from  seeing  anything,  and  regulated  the  thousand  details 
of  decoration,  posture,  and  general  externals.  This 
again  comes  from  another  more  general  cause,  the  idea 
of  human  conduct  in  aU  its  comprehensfveness,  in- 
ternal and  external,  prayers,  actions,  duties  of  every 
kind  which  man  owes  to  God  ;  it  is  this  which  has 
enthroned  the  doctrine  of  grace,  lowered  the  status 
of  the  clergy,  transformed  the  sacraments,  suppressed 
Tarions  practices,  and  changed  religion  from  a  discipline 
to  a  morality.  This  second  idea  in  its  turn  depends 
upon  a  third  still  more  general,  that  of  moral  perfection, 
such  as  is  met  with  in  the  perfect  God,  the  unerring 
judge,  the  stem  watcher  of  souls,  before  whom  every 
soul  is  sinful,  worthy  of  punishment,  incapable  of  virtue 
or  salvation,  except  by  the  power  of  conscience  which 
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doeeo^  Tliat  w  the  m«ter:  idea,  ^licii  eoesiâtâ  in 
ereeiuig  dn^  into  an  abBohite  king  of  ImmaD  Ufe,  mnd 
is  pmCnliQg  aU  ideal  laodab  beim  a  motal  modd. 
Here  we  ^mek  tlie  root  of  nun  ;  for  to  explain  thta 
eoDoeptirm  i(  is  mjiuwiji  to  oonnder  the  race  iteelC 
IIm  Gamiati  and  Kottfaiaanp  the  stTnctnra  of  bis  cha- 
taeter  and  mind,  Ida  geoeml  prooeoseï  of  thought 
and  feelings  tlie  aitiggiahneae  and  ooldnen  of  acnaatioo 
«liidi  prereiit  liis  faUiog  eaaUr  and  beadlong  under 
tim  avmy^or  pleastu^  the  Utrntneas  of  his  lasia,  the 
imgnlartty  and  revolnticni  of  ids  ooQoe|icioii,  whidi 
arreat  in  ïdm  the  bbth  of  fair  disposttioas  and  barmoni- 
ouB  forma,  the  disdain  of  appearoneea^  the  desire  for  truth, 
the  attachment  to  bare  and  abstract  ideas,  which  develop 
iu  Iiim  c/iom:icoce,  at  the  expense  of  all  else.  There 
the  search  is  at  aa  end  ;  we  have  arri%*ed  at  a  primitive 
diapOJ^iticiu  ;  at  a  feature  peculiar  to  all  the  sensationa^ 
aod  to  nil  tlie  conceptions  of  a  centun^  or  a  race,  at  a  par- 
ticularity insêparahie  from  all  the  motions  of  his  intellect  i 
and  bis  heart  Here  lie  the  grand  causes,  for  thej  are  ^M 
the  imi venial  and  permanent  causes,  present  at  every 
inf intent  nml  in  ewciy  caae»  everywhere  and  always 
acting,  indestructible,  and  finally  infallibly  supreme, 
aint^e  the  accidents  which  thwart  them,  being  limited 
and  fiartial,  end  by  yielding  to  the  dtdl  and  incessant 
repetition  of  their  efforts  ;  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
general  structure  of  things,  and  the  grand  features  of 
events,  are  their  work  ;  and  religions,  philosophies, 
poetries,  industries,  the  framework  of  society  and  of 
families,  are  in  fact  only  the  imprints  stamped  by  their 
Seal 
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IV. 
There  is,  tlien,  a  system  in  human  sentiments  and  chiefcaiues 
ideas  :  and  this  system  has  for  its  motive  power  certain  aDd'i^f.**'* 
,  ceneral  traits,  certain  characteristics  of  the  intellect  iind  !."«■•  '^'l®*^ 

**  historical 

the  heart  common  to  men  of  one  race,  age,  or  country,  eiitocu. 
As  in  mineralogy  the  crystals,  however  diverse,  spring 
I  from  certain  simple  physical  forms,  so  in  history,  civilis- 
•  ations,  however  diverse,  are  derived  from  certain  simple 
'I  spiritual  forms.  The  one  are  explained  by  a  primitive 
geometrical  element,  as  the  others  are  by  a  primitive 
psychological  element  In  order  to  master  the  classifi- 
cation of  mineralogical  systems,  we  must  first  consider 
a  regular  and  general  solid,  its  sides  and  angles,  and 
observe  in  this  the  numberless  transformations  of  which 
it  is  capable.  So,  if  you  would  realise  the  system  of 
historical  varieties,  consider  first  a  himian  soul  generally, 
with  its  two  or  three  fundamental  faculties,  and  in  this 
compendium  you  will  perceive  the  principal  forms  which 
it  can  present.  After  all,  this  kind  of  ideal  picture, 
geometrical  as  well  as  psychological,  is  not  very  complex, 
and  we  speedily  see  the  limits  of  the  outline  in  which 
civilisations,  like  crystals,  are  constrained  to  exist 

What  is  really  the  mental  structure  of  man  ?  Images 
or  representations  of  things,  which  float  within  him, 
exist  for  a  time,  are  effaced,  and  return  again,  after  he 
has  been  looking  upon  a  ti^ee,  an  animal,  any  visible 
object  This  is  the  subject-matter,  the  development 
whereof  is  double,  either  speculative  or  practical,  accord- 
ing as  the  representations  resolve  themselves  into  a 
ffenercU  conception  or  an  active  resolution.  Here  we  have 
the  whole  of  man  in  an  abridgment  ;  and  in  this  limited 
circle  human  diversities  meet,  sometimes  in  the  womb 
of  the  primordial  matter,  sometimes  in  the  twofold 
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primordial  development  However  minute  in  their 
elements,  they  are  enormous  in  the  aggr^ate,  and 
the  least  alteration  in  the  factors  produces  vast  altera- 
tion in  the  results.  According  as  the  representa- 
tion is  clear  and  as  it  were  punched  out  or  confused 
and  faintly  defined,  according  as  it  embraces  a  great 
or  small  number  of  the  characteristics  of  the  object, 
according  as  it  is  violent  and  accompanied  by  impulses; 
or  quiet  and  surrounded  by  calm,  all  the  operations 
and  processes  of  the  human  machine  are  transformed. 
So,  again,  according  as  the  ulterior  development  of  the 
representation  varies,  the  whole  human  development 
varies.  If  the  general  conception  in  which  it  results 
is  a  mere  dry  notation  (in  Chinese  fashion),  language 
becomes  a  sort  of  algebra,  religion  and  poetry  dwindle, 
philosophy  is  reduced  to  a  kind  of  moral  and  practical 
common  sense,  science  to  a  collection  of  utilitarian 
formulas,  classifications,  mnemonics,  and  the  whole  in- 
tellect takes  a  positive  bent  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
general  representation  in  which  the  conception  results 
is  a  poetical  and  figurative  creation,  a  living  symbol,  as 
among  the  Aryan  races,  language  becomes  a  sort  of  deli- 
cately-shaded and  coloured  epic  poem,  in  which  every 
word  is  a  person,  poetry  and  religion  assume  a  magnifi- 
cent and  inexhaustible  grandeur,  metaphysics  are  widely 
and  subtly  developed,  witliout  regard  to  positive  appli- 
cations ;  the  whole  intellect,  in  spite  of  the  inevitable 
deviations  and  shortcomings  of  its  effort,  is  smitten 
with  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime,  and  conceives  an 
ideal  capable  by  its  nobleness  and  its  harmony  of 
rallying  round  it  tlie  tenderness  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
human  race.  If,  again,  the  general  conception  in  which 
the  representation  results  is  poetical  but  not  graduated; 
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if  man  arrives  at  it  not  by  an  uninterrupted  gradation, 
but  by  a  quick  intuition  ;  if  the  original  operation  is 
not  a  r^ular  development,  but  a  violent  explosion, — 
then,  as  with  the  Semitic  i*aces,  metaphysics  are  absent, 
religion  conceives  God  only  as  a  king  solitary  and  de- 
vouring, science  cannot  grow,  the  intellect  is  too  rigid 
and  unbending  to  reproduce  the  delicate  operations  of 
nature,  poetry  can  give  birth  only  to  vehement  and 
grandiose  exclamations,  language  cannot  unfold  the  web 
of  argument  and  of  eloquence,  man  is  reduced  to  a  lyric 
enthusiasm,  an  unchecked  passion,  a  fanatical  and  limited 
action.  In  this  interval  between  the  particular  repre- 
sentation and  the  universal  conception  are  found  the 
germs  of  the  greatest  human  differences.  Some  races, 
as  the  classical,  pass  from  the  first  to  the  second  by  a 
graduated  scale  of  ideas,  regularly  arranged,  and  general 
by  durées  ;  others,  as  the  Germanic,  traverse  the  same 
ground  by  leaps,  without  imiformity,  after  vague  and 
prolonged  groping.  Some,  like  the  Bomans  and  English, 
halt  at  the  first  steps;  others,  like  the  Hindoos  and 
Germans,  moimt  to  the  last.  If,  again,  after  consider- 
ing the  passage  fix)m  the  representation  to  the  idea,  we 
consider  that  from  the  representation  to  the  resolution, 
we  find  elemeulaiy  differences  of  the  like  importance 
and  the  like  order,  according  as  the  impression  is  sharp, 
as  in  southern  climates,  or  dull,  as  in  northern  ;  accord- 
ing as  it  results  in  instant  action,  as  among  barbarians, 
or  slowly,  as  in  civilised  nations ,  as  it  is  capable  or  not 
of  growth,  inequality,  persistence,  and  relations.  The 
whole  network  of  human  passions,  the  chances  of  peace 
and  public  security,  the  sources  of  labour  and  action, 
spring  from  hence.  Such  ia  the  case  with  all  primordial 
differences  :  their  issues  embrace  an  entire  civilisation; 
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and  we  may  compare  them  to  Ûioee  algebraical  formulas 
which,  in  a  narrow  limit,  contain  in  advance  the  whole 
curve  of  which  they  form  the  law.  Not  that  this  law 
is  always  developed  to  its  issue  ;  there  aie  p^turbing 
forces  ;  but  when  it  is  so,  it  is  not  that  the  law  was  false, 
but  that  it  was  not  singla  New  elements  become 
mingled  with  the  old  ;  great  forces  from  without  counter- 
act the  primitive.  The  race  emigrates,  like  the  Aryan, 
and  the  change  of  climate  has  altered  in  its  case  the 
whole  economy,  intelligence,  and  organisation  of  society. 
The  people  has  been  conquered,  like  the  Saxon  nation, 
and  a  new  political  structure  has  imposed  on  it  customs, 
capacities,  and  inclinations  which  it  had  not  The 
nation  has  installed  itself  in  the  midst  of  a  conquered 
people,  downti-odden  and  threatening,  like  the  ancient 
Spartans;  and  the  necessity  of  living  like  troops  in 
the  field  has  violently  distorted  in  an  unique  direction 
the  whole  moral  and  social  constitution.  In  each  case, 
the  mechanism  of  human  history  is  the  sama  We 
continually  find,  as  the  original  mainspring,  some  very 
general  disposition  of  mind  and  soul,  innate  and  ap- 
pended by  nature  to  the  race,  or  acquired  and  produced 
by  some  circumstance  acting  upon  the  race.  These 
mainsprings,  once  admitted,  produce  their  effect  gradu- 
ally :  I  mean  that  after  some  centuries  they  bring  the 
nation  into  a  new  condition,  religious,  literary,  social, 
economic  ;  a  new  condition  which,  combined  with  their 
renewed  effort,  produces  another  condition,  sometimes 

[  good,  sometimes  bad,  sometimes  slowly,  sometimes 
quickly,  and  so  forth  ;  so  tliat  we  may  regard  the  whole 

I  progress  of  each  distinct  civilisation  as  the  effect  of  a 
permanent  force  which,  at  every  stage,  varies  its  opeiar 
tion  by  modifying  the  circumstances  of  its  action. 
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Three  difTerent  sources  contribute  to  produce  thisTh* 
elementaiy  moral  state  —  race,  surroundings,  and  ^^^^1^ 
EPOCH.  What  we  call  the  race  are  the  innate  and  here-  ^^^ 
ditaiy  dispositions  which  man  brings  witli  him  into  the  I 
worid,  and  which,  as  a  rule,  are  united  with  the  marked 
differences  in  the  temperament  and  structure  of  the  body. 
They  vary  with  various  peoples.  There  is  a  natural 
variety  of  men,  as  of  oxen  and  horses,  some  brave  and 
intelligent,  some  timid  and  dependent,  some  capable  of 
superior  conceptions  and  creations,  some  reduced  to  rudi- 
mentary.ideas  and  inventions,  some  more  specially  fitted 
to  special  works,  and  gifted  more  richly  with  particular 
instincts,  as  we  meet  with  species  of  dogs  better  favoured 
than  others, — ^these  for  coursing,  those  for  fighting,  those 
for  hunting,  these  again  for  house  dogs  or  shepherds' 
dogs.  We  have  here  a  distinct  force, — so  distinct,  that 
amidst  the  vast  deviations  which  the  other  two  motive 
forces  produce  in  him,  one  can  recognise  it  still  ;  and  a 
race,  like  the  old  Aryans,  scattered  from  the  Ganges 
as  far  as  the  Hebrides,  settled  in  every  clime,  and 
every  stage  of  civilisation,  transformed  by  thirty  cen- 
turies of  revolutions,  nevertheless  manifests  in  its 
languages,  religions,  literatures,  philosophies,  the  com- 
munity of  blood  and  of  intellect  which  to  this  day  binds 
its  of^oots  together.  Different  as  they  are,  their 
parentage  is  not  obliterated  ;  barbarism,  culture  and 
grafting,  differences  of  sky  and  soil,  fortunes  good  and 
bad,  have  laboured  in  vain  :  the  great  marks  of  the 
original  model  have  remained,  and  we  find  again  the  two 
or  three  principal  lineaments  of  the  primitive  stamp 
underneath  the  secondary  imprints  which  time  has  laid 
npon  thenL     There  is  nothing  astonishing  in  this  extra- 
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ordinary  tenacity.  Although  the  vastness  of  the  distance 
lets  us  but  half  perceive — and  by  a  doubtful  light — ^the 
origin  of  species/  the  events  of  history  sufficiently 
illumine  the  events  anterior  to  history,  to  explain  the 
almost  immovable  steadfastness  of  the  primordial  marks. 
When  we  meet  with  them,  fifteen,  twenty,  thirty  cen- 
turies before  our  era,  in  an  Aryan,  an  Egyptian,  a  Chinese, 
they  represent  tlie  work  of  a  great  many  ages,  perhaps 
of  several  myriads  of  centuries.  For  as  soon  as  an 
animal  begins  to  exist,  it  has  to  reconcile  itself  with  its 
surroundings  ;  it  breathes  and  renews  itself,  is  difTer- 
ently  affected  according  to  the  variations  in  air,  food, 
tempeiature.  Different  climate  and  situation  bring  it 
various  needs,  and  consequently  a  different  course  of 
activity  ;  and  this,  ^ain,  a  difl'erent  set  of  habits  ;  and 
still  again,  a  different  set  of  aptitudes  and  instincts. 
Man,  forced  to  accommodate  himself  to  circumstances, 
contracts  a  temperament  and  a  character  corresponding 
to  them  ;  and  his  character,  like  his  temperament,  is 
30  much  more  stable,  as  the  external  impression  is  made 
upon  him  by  more  numerous  repetitions,  and  is  trans^ 
mitted  to  his  progeny  by  a  more  ancient  descent  So 
that  at  any  moment  we  may  consider  the  character  of 
a  people  as  an  abridgment  of  all  its  preceding  actions 
and  sensations  ;  that  is,  as  a  quantity  and  as  a  weight, 
not  infinite,^  since  everything  in  nature  is  finite,  but 
disproportioned  to  the  rest,  and  almost  impossible  to 
lift,  since  every  moment  of  an  almost  infinite  past  has 
contributed  to  increase  it,  and  because,  in  order  to  raise 
the  scale,  one  must  place  in  the  opposite  scale  a  stiU 
greater  number  of  actions  and  sensations.     Such  is  the 

1  Darwin,  The  Origin  of  Species.    Prosper  Lncw,  de  VSMéU», 
*  Spinoza,  EthiGê^  Part  iv.  axiom. 
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firat  and  richest  source  of  these  master-faculties  from 
which  historical  events  take  their  rise  ;  and  one  sees 
at  the  outset,  that  if  it  be  powerful,  it  is  because  this 
is  no  simple  spring,  but  a  kind  of  lake,  a  deep  reservoir 
wherein  other  springs  have,  for  a  multitude  of  centuries, 
discharged  their  several  streams. 

Having  thus  outlined  the  interior  structure  of  a  race,  suwwuhd. 
we  must  cx)n8ider  the  surroundings  in  which  it  exists.  "'^*" 
For  man  is  not  alone  in  the  world  ;  nature  surrounds  j 
him,  and  his  fellow-men  surround  him  ;  accidental  | 
and  secondary  tendencies  overlay  his  primitive  ten- 
dencies, and  physical  or  social  circumstances  disturb 
or  confirm  the  character  commit^ted  to  their  chaige. 
Sometimes  the  climate  has  had  its  effect.  Though  we 
can  follow  but  obscurely  the  Aryan  peoples  from  their 
common  fatherland  to  their  final  settlements,  we  can  yet 
assert  that  the  profound  differences  which  are  manifest 
between  the  German  races  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Greek  and  Latin  on  the  other,  arise  for  the  most  part 
from  the  difference  between  the  countries  in  which  they 
are  settled  :  some  in  cold  moist  lands,  deep  in  rugged 
marshy  forests  or  on  the  shores  of  a  wild  ocean,  beset 
by  melancholy  or  violent  sensations,  prone  to  drunken- 
ness and  gluttony,  bent  on  a  fighting,  blood-spiUing 
life  ;  others,  again,  within  the  loveliest  landscapes,  on  a 
blight  and  pleasant  sea-coast,  enticed  to  navigation  and 
commerce,  exempt  from  gross  cravings  of  the  stomach, 
inclined  from  the  beginning  to  social  ways,  to  a  settled 
organisation  of  the  state,  to  feelings  and  dispositions 
such  as  develop  the  art  of  oratory,  the  talent  for  enjoy- 
ment, the  inventions  of  science,  letters,  arts.  Sometimes 
the  state  policy  has  been  at  work,  as  in  the  two  Italian 
civilisations  :  the  first  wholly  turned  to  action,  conquest» 
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government,  legislation,  on  account  of  the  original  site 
of  its  city  of  refuge,  its  border-land  emporium,  its  armed 
aristocracy,  who,  by  importing  and  drilling  strangers  and 
conquered,  created  two  hostile  armies,  having  no  escape 
fix)m  its  internal  discords  and  its  greedy  instincts  but 
in  systematic  warfare  ;  the  other,  shut  out  from  imity 
and  any  great  political  ambition  by  the  stability  of  its 
municipal  character,  the  cosmopolitan  position  of  its 
pope,  aud  the  military  intervention  of  neighbouring 
nations,  directed  by  the  whole  bent  of  its  magnificent 
and  harmonious  genius  towards  the  worship  of  pleasure 
and  beauty.  Sometimes  the  social  conditions  have 
impressed  their  mark,  as  eighteen  centuries  ago  by 
Christianity,  and  twenty-five  centuries  ago  by  Buddhism, 
when  around  the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  in  Hindostan, 
the  extreme  results  of  Aryan  conquest  and  civilisation 
induced  intolerable  oppression,  the  subjugation  of  the 
individual,  utter  despair,  the  thought  that  the  world  was 
cursed,  with  the  development  of  metaphysics  and  myth, 
so  that  man  in  this  dungeon  of  misery,  feeling  his  heart 
softened,  begot  the  idea  of  abnegation,  charity,  tender 
love,  gentleness,  humility,  brotherly  love — there,  in  a 
notion  of  universal  nothingness,  here  under  the  Father- 
hood of  God.  Look  around  you  upon  the  regulating  in- 
stincts and  faculties  implanted  in  a  race — ^in  short,  the 
mood  of  intelligence  in  which  it  thinks  and  acts  at  the 
present  time  :  you  will  discover  most  often  the  work  of 
some  one  of  these  prolonged  situations,  these  surrounding 
circumstances,  persistent  and  gigantic  pressures,  brought 
to  bear  upon  an  aggregate  of  men  who,  singly  and  to- 
gether, from  generation  to  generation,  are  continually 
moulded  and  modelled  by  their  action  ;  in  Spain,  a 
crusade  against  the  Mussulmans  which  lasted  eight  ceil' 
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taries,  protracted  even  beyond  and  until  the  exhaustion 
of  the  nation  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  the  spoli- 
ation of  the  Jews,  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition, 
the  Catholic  wars  ;  in  England,  a  political  establishment 
of  eight  centuries,  which  keeps  a  man  erect  and  respect- 
ful, in  independence  and  obedience,  and  accustoms  him 
to  strive  unitedly,  under  the  authority  of  the  law  ;  in 
France,  a  Latin  organisation,  which,  imposed  first  upon 
docile  barbarians,  then  shattered  in  the  universal  crash, 
was  reformed  fix)m  within  under  a  lurking  conspiracy  of 
the  national  instinct,  was  developed  under  hereditary 
kings,  ends  in  a  sort  of  levelling  republic,  centralised, 
administrative,  under  dynasties  exposed  to  revolution. 
These  are  the  most  efficacious  of  the  visible  causes  which 
mould  the  primitive  man  :  they  are  to  nations  what 
education,  career,  condition,  abode,  are  to  individuals  ; 
and  they  seem  to  comprehend  everything,  since  they 
comprehend  all  external  powers  which  mould  himian 
matter,  and  by  which  the  external  acts  on  the  internal 

There  is  yet  a  third  rank  of  causes  ;  for,  with  the 
forces  within  and  without,  there  is  the  work  which  they 
have  already  produced  together,  and  this  work  itself 
contributes  to  produce  that  which  follows.     Beside  the 

f  permanent  impulse  and  the  given  surroundings,  there  is 
the  acquired  momentum.  When  the  national  character 
and  surrounding  circimistances  operate,  it  is  not  upon 
a  tabula  rasa,  but  on  a  groimd  on  which  marks  are 
already  impressed.  According  as  one  takes  the  ground 
at  one  moment  or  another,  the  imprint  is  different; 
and  this  is  the  cause  that  the  total  effect  is  different 
Consider,  for  instance,  two  epochs  of  a  literature  or 
art^ — ^French  tragedy  imder  Corneille  and  under  Vol- 
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taire,  the  Greek  drama  under  -ffischylus  and  imder 
Euripides,  Italian  painting  under  da  Vinci  and  under 
Guido.  Truly,  at  either  of  these  two  extreme  points 
the  general  idea  has  not  changed;  it  is  always  Jne 
same  human  type  which  is  its  subject  of  representation 
or  painting  ;  the  mould  of  verse,  the  structure  of  Uie 
drama,  the  form  of  body  has  endured.  But  among 
several  differences  there  is  this,  tliat  the  one  artist  is 
the  precursor,  the  other  the  successor  ;  the  first  has  no 
model,  the  second  has  ;  the  first  sees  objects  face  to 
face,  the  second  sees  them  through  the  first  ;  that  many 
great  branches  of  art  are  lost,  many  details  are  perfected, 
that  simplicity  and  grandeur  of  impression  have  di- 

(minished,  pleasing  and  refined  forms  have  increased, — 
in  short,  that  the  first  work  has  influenced  the  second. 
Thus  it  is  with  a  people  as  with  a  plant  ;  the  same  sap, 
under  the  same  temperature,  and  in  the  same  soil,  pro- 
f  duces,  at  different  steps  of  its  progressive  development, 
different  formations,  buds,  flowers,  fruits,  seed-vessels,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  one  which  follows  must  always 
be  preceded  by  the  former,  and  must  spring  up  from 
its  death.  And  if  now  you  consider  no  longer  a  brief 
epoch,  as  our  own  time,  but  one  of  those  wide  intervals 
which  embrace  one  or  more  centuries,  like  the  middle 
ages,  or  our  last  classic  age,  the  conclusion  will  be 
similar.  A  certain  dominant  idea  has  had  sway  ;  men, 
for  two,  for  five  hundred  years,  have  taken  to  themselves 
a  certaiu  ideal  model  of  man  :  in  the  middle  ages,  the 
knight  and  the  monk  ;  in  our  classic  age,  the  courtier, 
the  mîin  who  speaks  well.  This  creative  and  universal 
idea  is  displayed  over  the  whole  field  of  action  and 
thought  ;  and  after  covering  the  world  with  its  involun- 
tarily systematic  works,  it  has  faded,  it  has  died  away. 
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and  lo,  a  new  idea  springs  up,  destined  to  a  like 
domination,  and   as   manifold    creations.      And   here 
remember  that  the  second  depends  in  part  upon  the 
firsts  and  that  the  first,  uniting  its  effect  with  those  of 
national  genius  and  surrounding  circumstances,  imposes 
on  each   new  creation  its  bent  and  direction.     The 
great  historical  currents  are  formed  after  this  law — die 
long   dominations    of  one   intellectual   pattern,   or   a 
master  idea,  such  as  the  period  of  spontaneous  creations 
called   the   Benaissance,  or   the   period   of  oratorical 
models  called  the  Classical  Age,  or  the  series  of  mystical 
systems  called  the  Alexandrian  and  Christian  eras,  or 
the  series  of  mythological  efflorescences  which  we  meet 
with  in  the  infancy  of  the  German  people,  of  the  Indian 
and  the  Greek.      Here  as  elsewhere  we  have  but  aHirtoiyto* 
mechanical  problem  ;  the  total  effect  is  a  result,  depend-  [^a  pcyobo- 
ing  entirely  on   the  magnitude  and   direction  of  theï?*®^SîL 
producmg  causes.     The  only  difference  which  sepeo-ates  in  certain 
these  moral  problems  from  physical  ones  is,  that  the^J^*^^ 
magnitude  and  direction  cannot  be  valued  or  computed 
in  the  first  as  in  the  second.     K  a  need  or  a  faculty  is 
a  quantity,  capable  of  degrees,  like  a  pressure  or  a 
weight,  this  quantity  is  not  measurable  like  the  pressure 
or  the  weight     We  cannot  define  it  in  an  exact  or 
approximative  formula  ;  we  cannot  have  more,  or  give 
more,  in  respect  of  it,  than  a  literary  impression  ;  we 
are  limited  to  marking  and  quoting  the  salient  points 
by  which  it  is  manifested,  and  which  indicate  approxi- 
mately and  roughly  the  part  of  the  scale  which  is  its 
position.     But  though  the  means  of  notation  are  notl    . 
the  same  in  the  moral  and  physical  sciences,  yet  as  in  I  i'*^ 
both  the  matter  is  the  same,  equally  made  up  of  forces^  \ 
magnitudes,  and  directions,  we  may  say  that  in  bol^ 
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I  the  final  result  îa  produced  after  the  same  method.  It 
m  great  or  email,  as  the  fundamental  forces  are  great 
or  small  and  act  more  or  lésa  exactly  in  the  same  sense, 
according  as  the  distinct  effecta  of  race,  circumataoceft 
and  epoch  combine  to  add  the  one  to  the  otberi  or  to 
aimiil  one  another.  Thus  are  explained  the  long 
impotences  and  the  brilliant  triumphs  wliich  make  their 
appearance  irregularly  and  without  visible  cause  in  the 
life  of  a  people  j  they  are  caused  by  internal  coneord» 
€r  contrarieties.  There  was  such  a  concord  when  iû 
the  seventeenth  century  t^e  sociable  character  and  the 
conversational  aptitude,  innate  in  France,  encoimtered 
the  drawing-room  manners  and  the  epoch  of  oratorical 
analysis  ;  when  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  profound 
and  pliant  genius  of  Germany  encountered  the  age  of 
phOosophical  ayatems  and  of  cosmopolitan  criticiatik 
There  was  such  a  contrariety  when  in  the  seventeenth 
century  the  harsh  and  londy  English  genius  tried 
blunderingly  to  adopt  a  new-bom  politenesa  ;  when  in 
the  sixteenth  century  the  lucid  and  prosaic  French 
spirit  tried  vainly  to  bring  forth  a  living  poetry*  That 
hidden  concord  of  creative  forces  produced  tJie  finiahed 
urbanity  and  the  noble  and  regular  literature  under 
Louis  XIY.  and  Bqaauet,  the  grand  metaphysics  and 
broad  critical  sympathy  of  Hegel  and  Goetha  That 
hidden  contmriety  of  creative  forces  produced  the  im- 
perfect literature,  the  scandalous  comedy,  the  abortive 
drama  under  Drj^den  and  Wycherley,  the  feeble  Greek 
importations*  the  groping  elaborate  efforts,  the  scant 
half-graces  under  Bonsard  and  the  Pleiad.  So  much 
we  can  say  with  confidence,  that  the  unknown  creations 
towards  which  the  current  of  the  centuries  conducts  ua^ 
will  be  raised  up  and  regulated  altogether  by  the  three 
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primordial  forces  ;  that  if  these  forces  could  be  measured 
and  computed,  we  might  deduce  from  them  as  from  a 
formula  the  characteristics  of  future  civilisation;  and^ 
that  if,  in  spite  of  the  evident  crudeness  of  our  nota- 
tions, and  the  fundamental  inexactness  of  our  measures, 
we  try  now  to  form  some  idea  of  our  general  destiny, 
it  is  upon  an  examination  of  these  forces  that  we  must 
base  our  prophecy.  For  in  enumerating  them,  we 
traverse  the  complete  circle  of  the  agencies  ;  and  when  we 
have  consideredjtACE^suRROUNDiNGS,  and  epoch,  which 
are  the  intemal  mainspnngs,  the  external  pressure,  and 
the  acquired  momentum,  we  have  exhausted  not  only 
the  whole  of  the  actual  causes,  but  also  the  whole  of 
the  possible  causes  of  motion. 


VL 

It  remains  for  us  to  examine  how  these  causes,  when  Prodnctkm 
applied  to  a  nation  or  an  age,  produce  their  results,  of  ^pJI^^ 
As  a  spring,  rising  from  a  height  and  flowing  downwards  ^^^  **"»• 
spreads  its  streams,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  descent,  eiementa. 
stage  after  stage,  until  it  reaches  the  lowest  level  of  the  S^^S^if  "* 
soil,  so  the  disposition  of  intellect  or  soul  impressed  on  Law  of 
a  people  by  race,  circimistance,  or  epoch,  spreads  inpendenoei 
different  proportions  and  by  regular  descents,  down  the  ^^^2™* 
diverse  orders  of  facts  which  make  up  its  civilisation.^  inflaenoot. 
If  we  arrange  the  map  of  a  country,  starting  from  the 
watershed,  we  find  that  below  this  common  point  the 
streams  are  divided  into  five  or  six  principal  basins, 

^  For  this  scale  of  co-ordinate  effects,  consult  Renan,  Langues  Sémi^ 
tiques,  eh.  i.  ;  Mommsen,  Comparison  between  the  Greek  and  Homan 
Cimlisatùms,  ch.  ii.  vol.  i.  Sd  ed.  ;  Tocqiieville,  Ocmséquenoes  de  la 
JMwuKratie  en  Amérique,  vol.  iii 
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then  each  of  these  into  several  secondaiy  basins,  and  so 
on,  until  the  whole  country  with  its  thousand  details  is 
inchided  in  the  ramifications  of  this  network.  So,  if 
we  arrange  the  psychological  map  of  the  events  and 
sensations  of  a  human  civilisation,  we  find  first  of  all 
five  or  six  well-defined  provinces — religion,  art,  philo- 
sophy, the  state,  the  family,  the  industries  ;  then  in  each 
of  these  provinces  natural  departments  ;  and  in  each  of 
these,  smaller  territories,  until  we  arrive  at  the  number- 
less details  of  life  such  as  may  be  observed  within  and 
around  us  every  day.  If  now  we  examine  and  compare 
these  diverse  groups  of  facts,  we  find  first  of  all  that 
they  are  made  up  of  parts,  and  that  aU  have  parts  in 
common.  Let  us  take  first  the  three  chief  works  of 
human  intelligence — religion,  art,  philosophy.  What 
is  a  philosophy  but  a  conception  of  nature  and  its  prim- 
ordial causes,  under  the  form  of  abstractions  and  formu- 
las ?  What  is  there  at  the  bottom  of  a  religion  or  of 
an  art  but  a  conception  of  this  same  nature  and  of  these 
same  causes  under  form  of  symbols  more  or  less  precise, 
and  personages  more  or  less  marked;  with  this  difference, 
tliat  in  the  first  we  believe  that  they  exist,  in  the  second 
we  believe  that  they  do  not  exist  ?  Let  the  reader  con- 
sider a  few  of  the  great  creations  of  the  intelligence  in 
India,  Scandinavia,  Persia,  Rome,  Greece,  and  he  will 
see  that,  throughout,  art  is  a  kind  of  philosophy  made 
sensible,  religion  a  poem  taken  for  true,  philosophy  an 
art  and  a  religion  dried  up,  and  reduced  to  simple  ideas. 
There  is  therefore,  at  the  core  of  each  of  these  throe 
groups,  a  common  element,  the  conception  of  the  world 
and  its  principles  ;  and  if  they  differ  among  themselves, 
it  is  because  each  combines  with  the  common,  a  distinct 
element  :  now  the  power  of  abstraction,  again  the  power 
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to  i>eiraonifjr  and  to  believe,  and  finally  the  power  to 
personify  and  not  believe.  Let  us  now  take  the  two 
chief  works  of  human  association,  the  family  and  the 
state.  What  forms  the  state  but  a  sentiment  of  obedi- 
ence, by  whicli  the  many  unite  under  the  authority  of  t 
chief?  ÂDd  what  forms  the  family  but  the  sentiment 
of  obedience  by  which  wife  and  children  act  under  the 
direction  of  a  father  and  husband  ?  The  family  is  a 
natural  state,  primitive  and  restrained,  as  the  state  is 
an  artificial  family,  ulterior  and  expanded;  and  under- 
neath the  differences  arising  from  the  number,  origin,  and 
condition  of  its  members,  we  discover  in  the  small  society 
as  in  the  great,  a  like  disposition  of  the  fundamental 
intelligence  wliich  assimilates  and  unites  them.  .Now 
suppose  that  this  element  receives  from  circumstance, 
race,  or  epoch  certain  special  marks,  it  is  clear  that  all 
the  groups  into  which  it  enters  will  be  modified  propor- 
tionately. If  the  sentiment  of  obedience  is  merely  fear,^ 
you  will  find,  as  in  most  Oriental  states,  a  brutal 
despotism,  exaggerated  punishment,  oppression  of  the 
subject,  servility  of  manners,  insecurity  of  property, 
impoverished  production,  the  slavery  of  women,  and  the 
customs  of  the  harem.  If  the  sentiment  of  obedience 
has  its  root  in  the  instinct  of  order,  sociality,  and  honour, 
you  will  find,  as  in  France,  a  perfect  military  organ- 
isation, a  fine  administrative  hierarchy,  a  want  of  public 
spirit  with  occasional  jerks  of  patriotism,  ready  docility 
of  the  subject  with  a  revolutionary  impatience,  the 
cringing  courtier  with  the  counter-efforts  of  the  high- 
bred man,  the  refined  pleasure  of  conversation  and 
society  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  worry  at  the  fireside 
and  among  the  family  on  the  other,  the  equality  of 
^  Montesquieu,  Hsprii  dee  Lois,  Principes  des  trois  gouvernements. 
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liudbftiid  and  wife,  the  imperfection  of  the  marrie 
8tftt%  and  consequently  the  necessary  constraint  of  the 
law.  It  again,  the  senttment  of  ohedieûce  baa  its  root 
in  the  instinct  of  subordination  and  tbe  idea  of  duty, 
you  will  find,  as  among  the  Germans,  security  and  hap- 
piness in  the  household,  a  solid  b^is  of  domestie  life,  a 
lardy  and  incomplete  development  of  social  and  coa- 
Tflaaational  life,  an  innate  respect  for  established  dig- 
nities, a  superstitious  reverence  for  tb©  past,  the  keep- 
ing  up  of  socid  inequalities,  natural  and  habitual  regard 
for  the  law.  So  in  a  race,  according  as  the  aptitude  for 
general  ideas  varies,  religion,  art,  and  philosophy  vajfy. 
If  man  is  natumlly  inclined  to  the  widest  universal  con- 
ceptions, and  apt  to  disturb  them  at  the  same  time  by 
the  nenous  delicacy  of  his  over-sensitive  organisation, 
you  will  find,  as  in  India,  an  astonishing  abundance  of 
gigantic  religious  creations,  a  glowing  outgrowth  of  vast 
and  transparent  epic  poems,  a  strange  tangle  of  dubtle 
ajid  imaginative  pbilosopbies,  aU  so  well  interwoven, 
and  so  penetrated  with  a  common  essence,  as  to  ba 
itistantly  recogniâed,  by  their  breadthi  their  colourings 
and  their  want  of  order,  as  tbe  products  of  the  same 
«limate  and  tbe  same  intelligence  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  man  natuxally  staid  and  baknoed  in  mind 
limits  of  bis  own  accord  the  scope  of  bis  ideas,  in  order 
the  better  to  define  their  form^  you  will  find,  as  in 
Greece,  a  theology  of  artists  and  tale-tellers  ;  distinc- 
tive gods,  soon  considered  distinct  froni  things,  and 
transformed,  almost  at  the  outset,  into  recognised  per- 
sonages ;  tbe  sentiment  of  universal  unity  all  but 
effaced,  and  barely  preserved  in  the  vague  notion  of 
Destiny  ;  a  philosophy  rather  close  and  delicate  than 
giuid    and   systematic,  with  shortcomings  in   higher 
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metaphysics,^  but  incomparable  for  logic,  sophistry, 
and  morals  ;  poetry  and  arts  superior  for  deamess,  art- 
lessness,  just  proportions,  truth,  and  beauty,  to  all  that 
have  ever  been  known.  If,  once  more,  man,  reduced 
to  narrow  conceptions,  and  deprived  of  all  speculative 
refinement,  is  at  the  same  time  altogether  absorbed  and 
straitened  by  practical  occupations,  you  will  find,  as  in 
Borne,  rudimentary  deities,  mere  hollow  names,  serving 
to  designate  the  trivial  details  of  agriculture,  generation, 
household  concerns,  customs  about  marriage,  rural  life, 
producing  a  mythology,  hence  a  philosophy,  a  poetry, 
either  worth  nothing  or  borrowed.  Here,  as  everywhere,  / 
the  law  of  mutual  dependence^  comes  into  play.  A  civi- 
lisation forms  a  body,  and  its  parts  are  connected  with 
each  other  like  the  parts  of  an  organic  body.  As  in  an  - 
animal,  instincts,  teeth,  limbs,  osseous  structure,  mus- 
cular envelope,  are  mutually  connected,  so  that  a  change 
in  one  produces  a  corresponding  change  in  the  rest,  and 
a  clever  naturalist  can  by  a  process  of  reasoning  recon- 
struct out  of  a  few  fragments  almost  the  whole  body  ; 
even  so  in  a  civilisation,  religion,  philosophy,  the  organ- 
isation of  the  family,  literature,  the  arts,  make  up  a 
system  in  which  every  local  change  induces  a  general 
diange,  so  that  an  experienced  historian,  studying  some 
particular  part  of  it,  sees  in  advance  and  half  predicts 
the  character  of  the  rest  There  is  nothing  vague  in 
this  interdependence.     In  the  living  body  the  regulator 

^  The  Alexandrian  philosophy  had  its  birth  from  the  West  The 
metaphysical  notions  of  Aristotle  are  isolated  ;  moreoTer,  with  him  as 
with  Plato,  they  are  but  a  sketch.  By  way  of  contrast  consider  the 
systematic  vigour  of  Plotinus,  Proclus,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  or  the 
wonderfnl  boldness  of  Brahminical  and  Buddhistic  speculation. 

*  I  have  endeaToured  on  several  occasions  to  give  expression  to  this 
kw,  notably  in  the  preface  to  Btsaù  de  Cfritique  et  éTBistoire, 
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is,  first,  its  tendency  to  manifest  a  certain  primary  type  ; 
then  its  necessity  for  organs  whereby  to  satisfy  its  wants 
and  to  be  in  harmony  with  itself  in  order  that  it  may 
liva  In  a  civilisation,  the  regulator  is  tlie  presence,  in 
every  gieat  human  creation,  of  a  productive  element, 
present  also  in  other  surrounding  creations, — to  wit, 
some  faculty,  aptitude,  disposition,  effective  and  discern- 
ible, which,  being  possessed  of  its  proper  character, 
introduces  it  into  all  the  operations  in  which  it  assists, 
and,  according  id  its  variations,  causes  all  the  works  in 
which  it  co-operates  to  vary  also. 

VII. 

uwoffoi^  At  this  point  we  can  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  prin- 
grou^  ^  cipal  features  of  human  transformations,  and  begin  to 
•f^» »°^  seaich  for  the  general  laws  which  regulate,  not  events 
only,  but  classes  of  events,  not  such  and  such  religion 
or  literature,  but  a  group  of  literatures  or  religiona 
If,  for  instance,  it  were  admitted  that  a  religion  is  a 
metaphysical  poem,  accompanied  by  belief;  and  remark- 
ing at  the  same  time  that  there  are  certain  epochs, 
races,  and  circumstances  in  which  belief,  the  poetical 
and  metaphysical  faculty,  show  themselves  with  an 
imwonted  vigour  ;  if  we  consider  that  Christianity  and 
Buddhism  were  produced  at  periods  of  high  philosophi- 
cal conceptions,  and  amid  such  miseiies  as  raised  up 
the  fanatics  of  the  Cevennes  ;  if  we  recognise,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  primitive  religions  are  born  at  the 
awakening  of  human  reason,  during  the  richest  blossom- 
ing of  human  imagination,  at  a  time  of  the  fairest 
artlessness  and  the  greatest  credidity  ;  if  we  consider, 
also,  that  Mohammedanism  appeared  with  the  dawning 
of  poetic  prose,  and  the  conception  of  national  unity. 
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amongst  a  people  destitute  of  science,  at  a  period  of 
sudden  development  of  the  intellect, — we  might  then 
conclude  that  a  religion  is  bom,  declines,  is  reformed 
and  transformed  according  as  circumstances  confirm  and 
combine  with  more  or  less  exactitude  and  force  its  three 
generative  instincts;  and  we  should  understand  why 
it  is  endemic  in  India,  amidst  imaginative,  philosophic, 
eminently  fanatic  brains;  why  it  blossomed  forth  so 
strangely  and  grandly  in  the  middle  ages,  amidst  an 
oppressive  organisation^  new  tongues  and  literatures  ; 
why  it  was  aroused  in  the  sixteenth  century  with  a 
new  character  and  heroic  enthusiasm,  amid  universal 
p^eneration,  and  during  the  awakening  of  the  German 
races  ;  why  it  breaks  out  into  eccentric  sects  amid  the 
coarse  American  democracy,  and  under  the  bureaucratic 
Bufisian  despotism  ;  why,  in  short,  it  is  spread,  at  the 
present  day,  over  Europe  in  such  different  dimensions 
and  such  various  characteristics,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferences of  race  and  civilisation.  And  so  for  every"] 
kind  of  human  production — for  literature,  music,  the 
fine  arts,  philosophy,  science,  the  state,  industries,  and 
the  rest  Each  of  these  has  for  its  direct  cause  a  moral 
disposition,  or  a  combination  of  moral  dispositions  :  the 
cause  given,  they  appear  ;  the  cause  withdrawn,  they 
vanish  :  the  weakness  or  intensity  of  the  cause  measures 
their  weakness  or  intensity.  They  are  bound  up  with  ^ 
their  causes,  as  a  physical  phenomenon  with  its  condition, 
as  the  dew  with  the  fall  of  the  variable  temperature, 
as  dilatation  with  heat  There  are  similarly  connected 
data  in  the  moral  as  in  the  physical  world,  as  rigorously 
bound  together,  and  as  universally  extended  in  the  one 
as  in  the  other.  Whatever  in  the  one  case  produces, 
alters,  or  suppresses  the  first  term,  produces,  alters,  or 


V^^j'^^/.w  ^^^/^r  tut;  eurnnoidiiif  Mmpensiire. 
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Hy^y  ,i^j/  <:#^it  uMiM  '/  WbwudL     TS*  gxfflBLim  jmijwnmflai; 
'f /.   ^V    ^/«v  i^  4m'/*  >jt  '/  til/iiJ  kwncL     Oâr«i  fi  Ihesracmt,  jài3&-: 

^jj^jV'      ufh*UWtiè  wUUh  liT'^itun^  it?  wiaii  làie  canamniffi  rf 
W/y*)i  ^/-    ^A^,  i;^/^/^;^;  nmmwétMii^,  tib^  BEKwrt  fitLbd  -kc*  prnânoe 
jjjjjw^M^  ^^^^^  //^/^«^  t'4fu4iiùm  i     Tl^fm  is  a  distânct  moEal  oon-j 
//)M^/^^   f'/^  «'M' I'  fff  ^^^^^  UmoMiifX^,  uni  for  eadb  -gf 

(»IM'I  Mf  m%  fur  miUiUu^Xura,  painting,  Bculpnn»:,  nnaic, 
HnhU  ^ }  imiil)  \mi^  Um  M|i^iiU  genn  in  the  vide  £fild  of 
Lmimmii  |i«V<ilM*l<igy  i  ««'îh  Han  iU  kw,  and  h  k  Iqr 
wiilMiî  mI  Ihirt  Iww  Uittt  Wtt  Ma<5  it  raided,  bjr  clianoe^  m  it 
(ii:i:iiia,  vvliiilly  ii\mo,  MnU\  tho  miBcarriage  of  its  nd^ 
hiiuiti,  lil»M  imiiiMhg  il»  Vhndisn  and  Holland  in  tfa& 
Huvuhlmtiilh  imiitiiiyi  pcmtry  in  England  in  the  sixteendi, 
lUHHin  in  (hii'iiiuii.v  ill  Mi0  dghtaeuth.  At  this  moment^ 
anil  in  tlumti  mitnitriiiM,  tlio  oouditions  have  been  ful- 
filled for  oui\  iirt,  hut  iur  utliers»  and  a  single  farandk 
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bas  budded  in  the  general  barrenness.  History  must 
search  now-a-days  for  these  rules  of  human  growUi  ; 
with  the  special  psychology  of  each  special  formation  it 
must  occupy  itself;  the  finished  picture  of  these 
characteristic  conditions  it  must  now  labour  to  composa 
Ko  task  is  more  delicate  or  more  difficult  ;  Montesquieu 
tried  it,  but  in  his  time  history  was  too  new  to  admit 
of  his  success;  they  had  not  yet  even  a  suspicion  of 
the  road  necessary  to  be  travelled,  and  hardly  now  do 
we  begin  to  catch  sight  of  it  Just  as  in  its  elements 
astronomy  is  a  mechanical  and  physiology  a  chemical 
problem,  so  history  in  its  elements  is  a  psychological 
problem.  There  is  a  particular  system  of  inner  im-  / 
pressions  and  operations  which  makes  an  artist,  a 
believer,  a  musician,  a  painter,  a  man  in  a  nomadic  or 
social  state;  and  of  each  the  birth  and  growth,  the 
energy,  the  connection  of  ideas  and  emotions,  are  differ- 
ent :  each  has  his  moral  history  and  his  special  structure, 
with  some  governing  disposition  and  some  dominant 
feature.  To  explain  each,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
write  a  chapter  of  psychological  analysis,  and  barely 
yet  has  such  a  method  been  rudely  sketched.  One 
man  alone,  Stendhal,  with  a  pecidiar  bent  of  mind  and 
a  strange  education,  has  undertaken  it,  and  to  this  day 
the  majority  of  readers  find  his  books  paradoxical  and 
obscure  :  his  talent  and  his  ideas  were  premature  ;  his 
admirable  divinations  were  not  understood,  any  more 
than  his  profound  sayings  thrown  out  cursorily,  or  the 
astonishing  precision  of  his  system  and  of  his  logic 
It  was  not  perceived  that,  under  the  exterior  of  a  con- 
versationalist and  a  man  of  the  world,  he  explained  the 
most  complicated  of  esoteric  mechanisms  ;  that  he  laid 
ids  finger  on  the  mainsprings  ;  that  he  introduced  into 
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the  history  of  the  heart  scientific  processes,  the  ait  of 
notation,  decomposition,  deduction  ;  that  he  first  marked 
the  fundamental  causes  of  nationality,  climate,  tempera- 
ment ;  in  short,  that  he  treated  sentiments  as  they 
shoidd  be  treated, — in  the  manner  of  the  naturalist, 
and  of  the  natural  philosopher,  who  classifies  and 
weighs  forces.  For  this  very  reason  he  was  consi- 
dered dry  and  eccentric  :  he  remained  solitary,  writing 
novels,  voyages,  notes,  for  which  he  sought  and  obtained 
a  score  of  readers.  And  yet  we  find  in  his  books  at 
the  present  day  essays  the  most  suitable  to  open  the 
path  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe.     No  one 

,  has  better  taught  us  how  to  open  our  eyes  and  see,  to 
see  first  the  men  that  surround  us  and  the  life  that 
is  present,  then  the  ancient  and  authentic  docu- 
ments, to  read  between  the  black  and  white  lines  of 
the  pages,  to  recognise  beneath  the  old  impression, 
imder  the  scribbling  of  a  text,  the  precise  sentiment^ 
the  movement  of  ideas,  the  state  of  mind  in  which  they 

i  were  written.  In  his  writings,  in  Sainte-Bouve,  in  the 
German  critics,  the  reader  wiU  see  all  the  wealth  that 
may  be  drawn  from  a  literary  work  :  when  the  work  is 
rich,  and  people  know  how  to  interpret  it,  we  find 
there  the  psychology  of  a  soul,  frequently  of  anjtge^ 
now  and  then  of  a  race.  In  this  light,  a  great  poem, 
a  fine  novel,  the  confessions  of  a  superior  man,  are 
more  instructive  than  a  heap  of  historians  with  their 
histories.  I  would  give  fifty  volumes  of  charters  and  a 
himdred  volumes  of  state  papers  for  the  memoirs  of 
Celliui,  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  Table-talk  of 
Luther,  or  tlie  comedies  of  Aristophanes.  In  this  con- 
sists the  importance  of  literary  works  :  they  are  instruc- 
tive because   they  are  beautiful;  their  utility  giowB 
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with  their  perfection  ;  and  if  they  furnish  documents  it 
is  because  they  are  monuments.  The  more  a  book  , 
brings  sentiments  into  light,  the  more  it  is  a  work  of 
literature  ;  for  the  proper  office  of  literature  is  to  make 
sentiments  visible.  The  more  a  book  represents  im- 
portant sentiments,  the  higher  is  its  place  in  literature  ; 
for  it  is  by  representing  the  mode  of  being  of  a  whole 
nation  and  a  whole  age,  that  a  writer  rallies  round  him 
the  sympatliies  of  an  entire  age  and  an  entire  nation. 
This  is  why,  amid  the  writings  which  set  before  our 
eyes  the  sentiments  of  preceding  generations,  a  litera- 
ture, and  notably  a  grand  literature,  is  incomparably 
the  best  It  resembles  those  admirable  apparatus  of 
extraordinary  sensibility,  by  which  physicians  disen- 
tangle and  measure  the  most  recondite  and  delicate 
changes  of  a  body.  Constitutions,  religions,  do  not 
approach  it  in  importance  ;  the  articles  of  a  code  of 
laws  and  of  a  creed  only  show  us  the  spirit  roughly 
and  without  delicacy.  If  there  are  any  writings  in 
which  |X)litics  and  dogma  are  full  of  life,  it  is  in  the 
eloquent  discourses  of  the  pulpit  and  the  tribune, 
memoirs,  unrestrained  confessions  ;  and  all  this  be- 
longs to  literature  :  so  that,  in  addition  to  itself,  it  has 
all  the  advantage  of  otiier  works.  It  is  then  chiefiyl 
by  the  study  of  literatures  that  one  may  construct  a  p 
moral  history,  and  advance  toward  the  knowledge  jpit^ 
psychological  laws,  from  which  events  spring. 

I  intend  to  write  the  history  of  a  literature,  and  to 
seek  in  it  for  the  psychology  of  a  people  :  if  I  have 
chosen  this  nation  in  particular,  it  is  not  without  a 
reason.  I  had  to  find  a  people  with  a  grand  and  com- 
plete literature,  and  this  is  rare  :  there  are  few  nations 
who  have,  during  theii  whole  existence,  really  thought 
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and  written.  Among  the  ancients,  the  Latin  litemtmv 
is  worth  nothing  at  the  outset,  then  it  borrowed  and  be- 
canie  iniitativa  Among  the  moderns,  Gennan  literature 
does  not  exist  for  nearly  two  centuries,^  Italian  litera- 
txire  and  Spanish  literature  end  at  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  ceotuiy.  Only  ancient  Greece,  modem 
France  ajid  England,  offer  a  complete  series  of  great  sig- 
nificant monuments,  I  have  chosen  England,  because 
being  still  living,  and  subject  to  direct  examination,  it  may 
be  better  studied  than  a  deatroyed  civilisation,  of  whidi 
we  retain  but  the  relics,  and  because,  being  different 
from  France,  it  has  in  the  eyes  of  a  Freucliman  a  more 
distinct  chamcter.  Besides,  there  is  a  peculiarity  in 
this  civilisation,  that  apart  from  its  spontaneous  develop- 
ment, it  presents  a  forced  deviation,  it  has  suffered  the 
last  and  most  effectual  of  all  conquests,  and  the  three 
grounds  whence  it  hag  sprung,  race,  climate,  the  Norman 
invasion,  may  be  observed  in  its  remains  with  perfect 
exactness  ;  so  that  we  may  examine  in  this  history  the 
two  moat  powerful  moving  springs  of  human  tranâforma- 
tion,  natural  bent  and  constraining  force,  and  we  may 
examine  them  without  uncertainty  or  gap,  in  a  sérias 
of  authentic  and  unmutOated  memorials. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  define  these  primary  springs, 
to  exhibit  their  gradual  effects,  to  explain  how  tliey 
have  ended  by  bringing  to  light  great  political,  religious, 
and  literary  works,  and  by  developing  tlie  recondite 
mechanism  whereby  the  Saxon  barbarian  has  bean 
transformed  into  the  Englishman  of  to-day. 
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CHAPTEE  L 
Q^e  Saxoius. 

L 
As  yott  coast  the  North  Sea  from  the  Scheldt  to  Jutland, 
you  will  mark  in  the  first  place  that  the  characteristic 
feature  is  the  want  of  slope  ;  marsh,  waste,  shoal  ;  the 
rivers  hardly  drag  themselves  along,  swollen  and  slug- 
gish, with  long,  black-looking  waves  ;  the  flooding  stream 
oozes  over  the  banks,  and  appears  further  on  in  stagnant 
pools.  In  Holland  the  soil  is  but  a  sediment  of  mud  ; 
here  and  there  only  does  the  earth  cover  it  with  a  crust, 
shallow  and  brittle,  the  mere  alluvium  of  the  river,  which 
the  river  seems  ever  about  to  destroy.  Thick  clouds 
hover  above,  being  fed  by  ceaseless  exhalations.  They 
lazily  turn  their  violet  flanks,  grow  black,  suddenly 
descend  in  heavy  showers  ;  the  vapour,  like  a  furnace- 
smoke,  crawls  for  ever  on  the  horizon.  Thus  watered, 
plants  multiply;  in  the  angle  between  Jutland  and 
the  continent,  in  a  &t  muddy  soil,  "  the  verdure  is  as 
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fresh  as  that  of  England."^  Immense  forests  covered 
the  land  even  after  the  eleventh  century.  The  sap  of 
this  humid  country,  thick  and  potent,  circulates  in  man 
as  in  the  plants  ;  man's  respiration,  nutrition,  sensations 
and  habits  affect  also  his  faculties  and  his  frame. 

The  land  produced  after  this  fashion  has  one  enemy, 
to  wit,  the  sea.  Holland  maintains  its  existence  only  by 
virtue  of  its  dykes.  In  1654  those  in  Jutland  burst, 
and  fifteen  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  were  swallowed 
up.  One  need  only  see  the  blast  of  the  North  swirl 
down  upon  the  low  level  of  the  soil,  wan  and  ominous  :* 
the  vast  yellow  sea  dashes  against  the  narrow  belt  of 
flat  coast  which  seems  incapable  of  a  moment's  resistance; 
the  wind  howls  and  bellows  ;  the  sea-mews  cry  ;  the 
poor  little  ships  flee  as  fast  as  they  can,  bending  almost 
to  the  gunwale,  and  endeavour  to  find  a  refuge  in  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  wliich  seems  as  hostile  as  the  sea. 
A  sad  and  precarious  existence,  as  it  were  face  to  face 
with  a  beast  of  prey.  The  Frisians,  in  their  ancient 
laws,  speak  already  of  the  league  they  ha^e  made  against 
"  the  ferocious  ocean."  Even  in  a  calm  this  sea  is  unsafe. 
"Before  me  rolleth  a  waste  of  water  .  .  .  and  above  me 
go  rolling  the  storm-clouds,  the  formless  dark  grey 
daughters  of  air,  which  from  the  sea,  in  cloudy  buckets 
scoop  up  the  water,  ever  wearied  lifting  and  lifting,  and 
then  pour  it  again  in  the  sea,  a  mournful,  wearisome 

'  Malte-Brun,  iv.  398.  Not  counting  bays,  gulfs,  and  canals,  the 
sixteenth  part  of  the  country  is  covered  by  water.  The  dialect  of  Jut- 
land bears  âtill  a  great  resemblance  to  English. 

'  See  Ruysdaal's  painting  in  Mr.  Baring's  collection.  Of  the  three 
Saxon  islands,  North  Strandt,  Busen,  and  Heligoland,  North  Strandt 
was  inundated  by  the  sea  in  1300, 1483, 1532, 1615,  and  almost  destroyed 
in  1684.  Busen  is  a  level  plain,  beaten  by  storms,  which  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  surround  by  a  dyke.  Heligoland  was  laid  waste  by 
the  sea  in  800,  1800,  1500,  1649,  the  last  time  so  violently  that  ouly  a 
portion  of  it  remained. — ^Turner,  SisL  o/Angh  Saxons^  1852,  L  97. 
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bosiness.  O^er  the  sea,  flat  on  his  face,  lies  the  mon- 
strous, terrible  North  wind,  sighing  and  sinking  his 
Toice  as  in  secret,  like  an  old  grumbler,  for  once  in 
good  humour,  unto  the  ocean  he  talks,  and  he  tells  her 
wonderful  stories."^  Rain,  wind,  and  surge  leave  room 
for  naught  but  gloomy  and  melancholy  thoughts.  The 
Tery  joy  of  the  billows  has  in  it  an  inexplicable  restless- 
ness and  harshness.  From  Holland  to  Jutland,  a  string  of 
small,  deluged  islands^  bears  witness  to  their  ravages  ; 
the  shifting  sands  which  the  tide  drifts  up  obstruct  and 
impede  the  banks  and  entrance  of  the  rivers.^  The 
first  Soman  fleet,  a  thousand  sail,  perished  there; 
to  this  day  ships  wait  a  month  or  more  in  sight  of 
port,  tossed  upon  the  great  white  waves,  not  daring  to 
Tiaik  themselves  in  the  shifting,  winding  channel,  notori- 
ous for  its  wrecks.  In  winter  a  breastplate  of  ice 
covers  the  two  streams  ;  the  sea  drives  back  the  frozen 
masses  as  they  descend  ;  they  pile  themselves  with  a 
crash  upon  the  sandbanks,  and  sway  to  and  fro  ;  now 
and  then  you  may  see  a  vessel,  seized  as  in  a  vice, 
split  in  two  beneath  their  violence.  Picture,  in  this 
foggy  clime,  amid  hoar-frost  and  storm,  in  these 
marshes  and  forests,  half-naked  savages,  a  kind  of  wild 
beasts,  fishers  and  hxmters,  but  especially  hunters  of 
men  ;  these  are  they,  Saxons,  Angles,  Jutes,  Frisians  ;^ 
later  on,  Danes,  who  during  the  fifth  and  the  ninth 
centuries,  with  their  swords  and  battle-axes,  took  and 
kept  the  island  of  Britain. 

'  Heine,  The  Noiih  Sea,  translated  by  Charles  G.  Leland.  Seo  Tacitos, 
Unn,  book  2,  for  tho  impressions  of  the  Romans,  **  truculentia  oœli." 

*  Watten,  Platen,  Sande,  Diineninselu. 

'  Nine  or  ten  miles  out,  near  Heligoland,  are  the  nearest  soundingg 
of  about  fifty  fathoms. 

*  Pàlgraye^  Saxon  OommonwtaUh,  yoL  L 
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A  rude  and  foggy  land,  like  their  own,  except  in  the  1 
depth  of  its  sea  and  tlie  safety  of  its  coasta,  which  onaJ 
day  will  call  up  real  fleets  and  mighty  vessela  ;  greenl 
England — the  wonl  rises  to  the  lips  and  expresses  alL 
Here  also  moisture  pervades  everythiog  ;  eveti  in  ium-^^ 
mer  the  miât  riaea  ;  even  on  clear  days  you  perceive  i^^Ê 
fresh  from  the  great  sea-girdle,  or  rising  from  vast  biit^' 
ever  slushy  meadows,  undulating  with  hill  and  dale, 
intersected  with  hedges  to  the  limit  of  the  horizon. 
Here  and  there  a  sunbeam  strikes  on  the  h%her  grasses 
with  bmiiing  flash,  and  the  splendour  of  the  verdure 
dazzles  and  almost  blinds  you.     The  overflowing  water 
straightens  the  flabby  stems;  they  grow  up,  rank,  weak, 
and  filled  with  sap  ;  a  sap  ever  renewed,  for  the  gray 
mists  creep  under  a  stratum  of  motionless  vapouTp  and 
at  distant  intervals  the  rim  of  heaven  is  drenehed  by 
heavy  showers.     '*  There  are  yet  commons  as  at  the  time 
of  the  Conquest,  deserted,  abandoned,*  wild,  covered  with 
fiirze  and  thorny  plants,  with  here  and  there  a  horse 
grazing  in  solituda     Joyless  scene,  unproductive  soU  1* 
What  a  labour  it  has  been  to  humanise  it  I     What 
impression  it  must  have  made  on  the  men  of  the  South, 
the  Romans  of  Cïesar  !     I  thought,  when  T  saw  it,  of 
the  ancient  Saxons,  wanderers  from  West  and  North, 
who  came  to  settle  in  this  land  of  marsh  and  fogs,  on 
the  border  of  primeval  forests,  on  the  banks  of  these     i 
great  muddy  streams»  which  roll  down  their  slime  ta^| 
meet  the  waves.^     They  must  have  lived  as  hunters™ 
and  swineherds  ;  growing,  aa  before,  brawny,  fierce,  gloomy. 


*  ^Oieâ  &/  a  JuuTtiey  in  Emjland, 
^  Léonce  de   Lavergne»  De  VAgHaUtuf^  mtgUm.     *'The  «oil  is 

mttrh  worse  tîiwa  that  of  France,  '* 

•  Tb^re  are  at  least  four  rivera  in  Eugkud  pftwing  by  tlio  naj 
"Ouie,"  which  b  ouîy  another  foiBi  of  **<Kï»fc" — Tm» 
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Take  civilisation  from  this  soil,  and  there  will  remain 
to  the  inhabitants  only  war,  the  chase,  gluttony,  drunk- 
enness. Smiling  love,  sweet  poetic  dreams,  art,  refined 
and  nimble  thought,  are  for  the  happy  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Here  the  barbarian,  iU  housed  in  his 
mud-hovel,  who  hears  the  rain  pattering  whole  days 
among  the  oak  leaves — ^what  dreams  can  he  have,  gazing 
upon  his  mud-pools  and  his  sombre  sky?" 

IL 
Huge  white  bodies,  cool-blooded,  with  fierce  blue 
eyes,  reddish  flaxen  hair  ;  ravenous  stomachs,  filled  with 
meat  and  cheese,  heated  by  strong  drinks;  of  a  cold 
temperament,  slow  to  love,^  home-stayers,  prone  to 
brutal  drunkenness  :  these  are  to  this  day  the  features 
which  descent  and  climate  preserve  in  the  race,  and 
these  are  what  the  Soman  historians  discovered  in  their 
former  country.  There  is  no  living,  in  these  lands, 
without  abxmdance  of  solid  food  ;  bad  weather  keeps 
people  at  home  ;  strong  drinks  are  necessary  to  cheer 
them;  the  senses  become  blunted,  the  muscles  are 
braced,  the  will  vigorous.  In  every  country  the  body 
of  man  is  rooted  deep  into  the  soil  of  nature  ;  and  in 
this  instance  still  deeper,  because,  being  xmcultivated, 
he  is  less  removed  from  nature.  In  Germany,  storm- 
beaten,  in  wretched  boats  of  hide,  amid  the  hardships 
and  dangers  of  seafaring  life,  they  were  pre-eminently 
adapted  for  endurance  and  enterprise,  inured  to  mis- 
fortune,   scomers   of  danger.     Pirates  at   first  :  of  all 

*  TmcituB,  De  moribus  Germanorum,  passim  :  Diem  noctemque  con- 
tinaare  potando,  nulli  probrum. — Sera  juvenum  Venus.— Totos  diet 
jnxta  focum  atqne  ignem  agunt.  Dargaud,  Voyags  en  Danemark. 
"  They  take  six  meals  per  day,  the  first  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
One  shonld  see  the  faces  and  meals  at  Hamboig  and  at  Amsterdam." 
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kinds  of  hunting  the  man-hunt  is  most  profitable  and 
most  noble  ;  they  left  the  care  of  the  land  and  flocks 
to  the  women  and  slaves  ;  seafaring,  war,  and  pillage^ 
was  their  whole  idea  of  a  freeman's  work.  They  dashed 
to  sea  in  their  two-sailed  barks,  landed  anywhere,  killed 
everything;  and  having  sacrificed  in  honour  of  their 
gods  the  tithe  of  their  prisoners,  and  leaving  behind 
them  the  red  light  of  their  burnings,  went  farther  on 
to  begin  again.  "  Lord,"  says  a  certain  litany,  "  deliver 
us  from  the  fury  of  the  Jutes."  "  Of  all  barbarians* 
these  are  strongest  of  body  and  heart,  the  most  formid- 
able,"— we  may  add,  the  most  cruelly  ferocious.  When 
murder  becomes  a  trade,  it  becomes  a  pleasure.  About 
the  eighth  century,  the  final  decay  of  the  great  Soman 
corpse  which  Charlemagne  had  tried  to  revive,  and 
whicli  was  settling  down  into  corruption,  called  them 
like  vultures  to  the  prey.  Those  who  had  remained 
in  Denmark,  with  their  brothers  of  Norway,  fanatical 
pagans,  incensed  against  the  Christians,  made  a  descent 
on  all  the  surrounding  coasts.  Their  sea-kings,*  "  who 
had  never  slept  under  the  smoky  rafters  of  a  roof,  who 
had  never  drained  the  ale-horn  by  an  inhabited  hearth,** 
laughed  at  wind  and  storms,  and  sang  :  "  The  blast  of 
the  tempest  aids  our  oars  ;  the  bellowing  of  heaven, 
the  howling  of  the  thunder,  hurt  us  not  ;  the  hurricane 
is  our  servant,  and  drives  us  whither  we  wish  to  go.** 
"  We  hewed  with  our  swords,"  says  a  song  attributed 
to  Ragnar  Lodbrog  ;  "  was  it  not  like  that  hour  when 
my  bright  bride  I  seated  by  me  on  the  couch  ?  "     One  of 

^  Bede,  v.  10.    Sidonius,  viii.  6.    Lingard,  HisL  of  England,  1854» 
L  chap.  2. 

*  Zozinios,  iii.  147.     Amm.  MarcellinuB,  xxviii.  526. 

*  Auff.  Thierry,  Hist,  S,  EdnnwuH,  vi  441.    See  YngUngungi^  Md 
especially  Elgil's  Saga. 
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them,  at  the  monasteiy  of  Peterborough,  kills  with  his 
own  hand  all  the  monks,  to  the  number  of  eighty-four  ; 
others,  having  taken  King  JEMa.,  divided  his  ribs  from 
die  fipine,  drew  his  lungs  out,  and  threw  salt  into  his 
wound&  Harold  Harefoot,  having  seized  his  rival 
Alfred,  with  six  hundred  men,  had  them  maimed, 
Uinded,  hamstrung,  scalped,  or  embowelled.*  Torture 
«nd  cami^,  greed  of  danger,  fury  of  destruction,  obsti- 
nate and  frenzied  bravery  of  an  over-siroug  tempera- 
ment, the  unchaining  of  the  butcherly  instincts, — such 
traits  meet  us  at  every  step  iu  tlie  old  Sagas.  Tlie 
daughter  of  the  Danish  Jarl,  seeing  Egil  taking  his 
seat  near  her,  repels  him  with  scorn,  reproaching  him 
with  "seldom  having  provided  the  wolves  with  hot 
meat,  with  never  having  seen  for  the  whole  autunm  a 
raven  croaking  over  the  camaga"  But  Egil  seized  her 
and  pacified  her  by  singing:  "I  have  marched  with 
my  Uoody  sword,  and  the  raven  has  followed  ma 
Pnrioualy  we  fought,  the  fire  passed  over  the  dwellings 
of  men  ;  we  have  sent  to  sleep  in  blood  those  who  kept 
the  gates."  From  such  table-talk,  and  such  maidenly 
tastes,  we  may  judge  of  the  rest.^ 

Behold  them  now  in  England,  more  settled  and 
wealthier  :  do  you  expect  to  find  them  much  changed  ? 
Clianged  it  may  be,  but  for  the  worse,  like  the  Franks, 

*  Lingard,  Hut,  of  England,  i.  164,  says,  however,  **  Every  tenth 
nuui  <mt  of  the  dz  hundred  received  his  liberty,  and  of  the  rest  a  few 
were  selected  for  slavery." — Tb. 

*  Franks,  Frisians,  Saxons,  Danes,  Norwegians,  Icelanders,  are  one 
sod  the  same  people.  Their  langoa^  laws,  religion,  ]K)etry,  diifer  but 
little.  The  more  northern  continue  longest  in  their  primitive  manners. 
Gcfmany  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  Denmark  and  Norway  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth,  Iceland  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries, 
preMDt  the  tame  condition,  and  the  muniments  of  each  countiy  will 
€11  up  the  gaps  that  exist  in  the  history  of  the  others. 
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like  all  barbariana  who  pass  from  action  to  eujoymeût. 
They  are  more  gluttonous,  carving  their  hog»,  filling  them- 
selves with  lieah,  swallowing  down  deep  draughts  of 
moad,  ale,  spiced  wines,  all  the  strong,  coarea  drinks 
%vhich  they  can  procure,  and  so  they  are  cheered  and 
stUnidated.  Add  to  this  the  pleasure  of  the  fight.  Not 
easily  with  such  instincts  can  they  attain  to  culture  ;  to 
find  a  natural  and  ready  culture,  we  must  look  amongst 
the  sober  and  sprightly  populations  of  the  south.  Hesm 
the  sluggish  and  heavy^  temperament  remaios  long 
buried  in  a  brutal  life  ;  people  of  the  Latin  race  never 
at  a  first  glance  see  in  them  aught  but  large  gross  beastfl, 
clumsy  and  ridieidous  when  not  dangerous  and  enraged. 
Up  to  the  sixteenth  century,  says  an  old  historian,  the 
great  body  of  the  nation  were  little  else  than  herdsmen, 
keepers  of  cattle  and  sheep  ;  up  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  dnrnkenness  was  the  recreation  of  tl»e  higher 
ranks  ;  it  is  still  that  of  the  lower  ;  and  aU  the  refine*  ! 
ment  and  softening  influence  of  civiltsation  have  notl 
abolished  amongst  them  the  use  of  the  rod  and  the  fisL 
If  the  ciumvorous,  warlike,  drinking  savage,  proof  against 
the  climate,  still  shows  beneath  the  conventions  of  our 
modern  society  and  the  softness  of  our  modem  polish^ 
imagine  what  he  must  have  been  when,  landing  witli 
his  band  upon  a  wasted  or  desert  countr}^  and  becoming 
for  the  first  time  a  settler,  he  saw  extending  to  the  honzoa  , 
the  common  pastures  of  the  border  country,  and  the  ^^eat' 
primitive  forests  which  furnished  stags  for  the  chase  and 
acorns  for  his  pigs.  The  ancient  liistories  tell  us  that 
they  had  a  great  and  a  coarse  appetite.^  Even  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest  the  custom  of  dnnking  to  excaaa 

^  Taeitii«*  Dt  mor,  Germ.  %xkL  :  G  en  a  nee  astutA  nee  "*1>^^*- 
*  W.  of  MfLlmeabury.     Henry  of  HuDtiuKidoUi  ^  ^5> 
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was  a  common  vice  with  men  of  the  highest  rank,  and 
they  passed  in  this  way  whole  days  and  nights  without 
intennission.  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  lamenting  the  ancient  hospitality,  says  that  the 
Norman  kings  provided  their  courtiers  with  only  one 
meal  a  day,  while  the  Saxon  kings  used  to  provide  four. 
One  day,  when  Athelstan  went  with  his  nobles  to  visit 
his  relative  Ethelfleda,  the  provision  of  mead  was  ex- 
hausted at  the  first  salutation,  owing  to  the  copiousness 
of  the  draughts  ;  but  Dunstan,  forecasting  the  extent  of 
the  royal  appetite,  had  furnished  the  house,  so  that  the 
cup-bearers,  as  is  the  custom  at  royal  feasts,  were  able 
the  whole  day  to  serve  it  out  in  horns  and  other  vessels, 
and  the  liquor  was  not  found  to  be  deficient.  When 
the  guests  were  satisfied,  the  harp  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  the  rude  harmony  of  their  deep  voices  swelled 
under  the  vaulted  roof.  The  monasteries  themselves  in 
Edgard's  time  kept  up  games,  songs,  and  dances  till  mid- 
night. To  shout,  to  drink,  to  gesticulate,  to  feel  their 
veins  heated  and  swollen  with  wine,  to  hear  and  see 
around  them  the  riotous  oigies,  this  was  the  first  need  of 
the  Barbarians.^  The  heavy  human  brute  gluts  himself 
with  sensations  and  with  noise. 

For  such  appetites  there  was  a  stronger  food, — I  mean 
blows  and  batda  In  vain  they  attached  themselves  to 
the  soil,  became  tillers  of  the  groxmd,  in  distinct  com- 
munities and  distinct  r^ons,  shut  up^  in  their  march 

^  TadtUB,  Dt  moribua  Oermanarum,  zxii.  zxiii. 

*  Kemble,  Saxons  in  England,  1849,  i.  70,  ii.  184.  *'  The  Acts  of 
an  Anglo-Saxon  parliament  are  a  series  of  treaties  of  peace  between  all 
the  aasociations  which  make  up  the  State  ;  a  continual  revision  and 
renewal  of  the  alliances  offensive  and  defensive  of  all  the  free  men. 
They  are  univenally  mutual  contracts  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fiid 
or  peace." 


_*        '^ ^H 
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with  their  kindred  and  comrades,  bound  together,  sep 
rated  from  the  mass,  enclosed  by  sacred  landmarks,  I 
primeval  oaks  on  which  they  cut  the  figures  of  birds  an 
beasts,  by  poles  set  up  in  the  midst  of  the  marsh,  whic 
whosoever  removed  was  punished  with  cruel  torture 
In  vain  these  Marches  and  Ga's*  were  grouped  into  state 
and  finally  formed  a  half-regulated  society,  with  assen 
blies  and  laws,  under  the  lead  of  a  single  king  ;  its  vei 
structure  indicates  the  necessities  to  supply  which 
was  created.  They  united  in  order  to  maintain  peac< 
treaties  of  peace  occupy  tlieir  Parliaments  ;  provisioi 
for  peace  are  the  matter  of  their  laws.  War  was  wage 
daily  and  everywhere  ;  the  aim  of  life  was,  not  to  be  slai 
ransomed,  mutilated,  pillaged,  hung  and  of  course,  if 
was  a  woman,  violated.-  Every  man  was  obliged  to  appe^ 
armed,  and  to  be  ready,  with  his  burgh  or  his  townshi 
to  repel  marauders,  who  went  about  in  bands.^  The  aninL 
was  yet  too  powerful,  too  impetuous,  too  untamed.  Angi 
and  covetousness  in  the  first  place  brought  him  upc 
his  prey.  Their  history,  I  mean  that  of  the  Heptarch; 
is  like  a  history  of  "  kites  and  crows."*  They  slew  tl 
Britons  or  reduced  them  to  slavery,  fought  the  remnai 
of  the  Welsh,  Irish,  and  Picts,  masscu^red  one  anothe 
were  hewn  down  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Danes.  I 
a  hundred  years,  out  of  fourteen  kings  of  Northumbii 

'  A  large  district  ;  the  word  is  still  existing  in  German,  as  Rheinga 
Breisgau. — Tr. 

'  Turner,  Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Sax,  ii.  440,  Laws  of  Ina. 

•  Such  a  band  consisted  of  thijty-five  men  or  more. 

*  Milton's  expression.  Linganl's  History,  l  chap.  8.  This  histoi 
bears  much  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Franks  in  Gaol.  See  Gregoi 
of  Tours.  The  Saxons,  like  the  Franks,  somewhat  softened,  bi 
rather  degenerated,  were  pillaged  and  massacred  by  those  of  the 
northern  brothers  who  still  remained  in  a  savage  state. 
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Beven  were  slain  and  six  deposed.  Penda  of  Mercia 
killed  five  kings,  and  in  order  to  take  the  town  of  Barn- 
borough,  demolished  all  the  neighbouring  villages,  heaped! 
their  ruins  into  an  immense  pile,  sufficient  to  bum  all 
the  inhabitants,  undertook  to  exterminate  thQ  Northum- 
brians, and  perished  himself  by  the  sword  at  the  age  of 
eighty.  Many  amongst  them  were  put  to  death  by  the 
thanes  ;  one  thane  was  burned  alive  ;  brothers  slew  one 
another  treacherously.  With  us  civilisation  has  inter- 
posed, between  the  desire  and  its  fulfilment,  the  coxmter- 
acting  and  softening  preventive  of  reflection  and  calcu- 
lation ;  here,  the  impulse  is  sudden,  and  murder  and. 
every  kind  of  excess  spring  from  it  instantaneously. 
King  Edwy^  having  married  Elgiva,  his  relation  within, 
the  prohibited  degrees,  quitted  the  hall  where  he  was^ 
drinking  on  the  very  day  of  his  coronation,  to  be  with 
her.  The  nobles  thought  themselves  insulted,  and. 
immediately  Abbot  Dunstan  went  himself  to  seek  the 
young  man.  "  He  foxmd  the  adulteress,"  says  the  monk 
Osbem,  "  her  mother,  and  the  king  together  on  the  bed. 
of  debauch.  He  dragged  the  king  thence  violently,  and. 
setting  the  crown  upon  his  head,  brought  him  back  to. 
the  nobles."  Afterwards  Elgiva  sent  men  to  put  out 
Dunstan's  eyes,  and  then,  in  a  revolt,  saved  herself  and 
the  king  by  hiding  in  the  coxmtry  ;  but  the  men  of  the- 
North  having  seized  her,  "hamstrung  her,  and  then  sub- 
jected her  to  the  death  which  she  deserved."^  Barbarity 
follows  barbarity.  At  Bristol,  at  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest, as  we  are  told  by  an  historian  of  the  time,^  it  was 

'  Vita  S.  DoDsiani,  Anylia  Sacra,  ii. 

s  It  is  amuâng  to  compare  the  story  of  £dwy  and  Elgiva  in  Turner, 
iL  21 6,  etc ,  and  then  in  Lingard,  L  182,  etc  The  fixst  aooofiw  Dunstan^ 
the  other  defends  him.— Tr. 

•  Jjifêo/Bithop  WoUtan. 
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the  custom  to  buy  nieu  and  women  in  all  parts  of  Eng- 
Imd,  aad  to  carry  them  to  Ireland  for  saJe  in  order  to 
make  money.  The  buyers  usually  made  the  young 
women  pregnant,  and  took  them  to  market  in  that  con- 
dition, in  order  to  ensure  a  better  price.  "You  might 
have  seen  with  sorrow  long  files  of  young  people  of  both 
aexea  and  of  the  greatest  beauty,  bound  with  ropes,  and 
daily  exposed  for  sale.  .  .  .  They  sold  in  this  manner 
aa  slaves  their  nearest  relativeSi  and  even  their  own 
children/'  And  Uie  chranicler  adda  that,  ha\ing 
abandoned  tbia  practice,  they  *'  thus  set  an  example  to 
all  the  rest  of  England,"  Would  you  know  the  manners 
of  the  highest  ranks,  in  the  family  of  the  last  king  ?  ' 
At  a  feast  in  the  kiDg*s  hall,  Harold  waa  serving  Edwani 
the  Confessor  with  wine,  when  Tostig,  bis  brother, 
moved  by  envy,  seized  him  by  the  hair.  They  were 
separated  Tostig  went  to  Hereford,  wliere  Harold 
had  ordered  a  royal  banquet  to  be  prepared.  There 
he  seized  hie  brother's  attendants,  and  cutting  off  their 
heads  and  limbs,  he  pl^ed  them  in  the  vessels  <if 
wine,  ale,  mead,  and  cider,  and  sent  a  message  to  ih« 
king  :  *'  If  you  go  to  your  farm,  you  wiU  find  there 
plenty  of  salt  meat,  but  you  will  do  well  to  cany  some 
more  with  you."  Harold's  other  brother,  Swe^ii,  had 
violated  the  abbess  Elgiva,  assassinated  Beom  the  thiine. 
and  being  banished  from  the  countr}',  had  turned  pirate 
Wlien  we  regard  their  deeds  of  violence,  their  ferocity, 
their  cannibal  jests,  we  see  that  they  were  not  far  reuioved 
from  the  sea-kings,  or  from  the  followers  of  Qdin.  who 


^  Tan  tee  savitiis  «mnt  frntrea  ilU  qnoàt  com  aUci^iu  nitidftni  villa  eu 
i^ûuajiiciiîi'uiit,  domiuiitorisiii  th*  nocte  ititefliai  jobeRDl,  totaiimiJL*  pro- 

Huiry  of  HuutingUon,  vi  367 
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ate  raw  flesh,  hung  men  as  victims  on  the  sacred  trees  of 
Upsala»  and  killed  themselves  to  make  sure  of  djdng  as 
they  had  lived,  in  blood.  A  score  of  times  the  old 
ferocious  instinct  reappears  beneath  the  thin  crust  of 
Cliristianity.  In  the  eleventh  century,  Si  ward,  ^  the 
great  Earl  of  Northumberland,  was  afflicted  with  a 
dysentery  ;  and  feeling  his  death  near,  exclaimed,  "What 
a  sliame  for  me  not  to  have  been  permitted  to  die  in  so 
many  battl&s,  and  to  end  thus  by  a  cow's  death  !  At 
least  put  on  my  breastplate,  gird  on  my  sword,  set  my 
helmet  on  my  head,  my  shield  in  my  left  hand,  my 
battle-axe  in  my  riglit,  so  that  a  stout  warrior,  like 
myself,  may  die  as  a  warrior."  They  did  as  he  bade, 
and  thus  died  he  honourably  in  his  armour.  They  had 
made  one  step,  and  only  one,  from  barbarism. 

III. 

Under  this  native  barbarism  thero  were  noble  disposi- 
tions, unknown  to  the  Boman  world,  which  were  destined 
to  produce  a  better  people  out  of  its  ruins.  In  the 
first  place,  "a  certain  earnestness,  which  leads  them  out 
of  frivolous  sentiments  to  noble  ones."*  From  their 
origin  in  Germany  this  is  what  we  find  them,  severe  in 
manners,  with  grave  inclinations  and  a  manly  dignity. 
They  live  solitary,  each  one  near  the  spring  or  the  wood 
which  has  taken  his  fancy.*  Even  in  villages  the  cot- 
tages were  detached  ;  they  must  have  independence  and 
free  air.  They  had  no  taste  for  voluptuousness  ;  love  was 
tardy,  education  severe,  their  food  simple;  all  the  re- 

^  "  Pene  gigas  statura,"  says  the  chronicler.  H.  of  Hantingdon,  vi 
867.     Kemble,  i.  893.     Turner,  ii  318. 

*  Grimm,  Mythology,  53,  Preface. 

*  Tadtns,  xx.  xziii.  xi.  xii.  xiil  et  poêsim.  We  may  stiU  see  tha 
tnees  of  this  taste  in  English  dwellingii 
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ereatiou  they  indulged  in  was  the  hunting  of  the  auruchs, 
and  a  dance  amongst  oaked  a  words.  Violent  intoxica- 
tion and  perOous  wagers  were  their  weakest  points  j 
they  sought  in  preference  not  mild  pleasures,  but  strong 
excitement  In  everything,  even  in  their  rude  and  mas- 
online  instincts,  they  were  men.  Each  in  liis  own  home, 
on  his  land  and  in  his  hut,  was  his  own  master, 
upright  and  free,  in  no  wise  restmined  or  shat^kled 
If  the  commonweal  received  anything  from  him,  it  was 
because  ho  gave  it  He  gave  his  vote  in  arms  in  all 
great  conferences,  pasî^ed  judgment  in  the  assembly, 
made  alliances  and  M*ars  on  his  own  account,  moved 
from  place  to  place,  showed  activity  and  daring.^  The 
modem  F>iglishman  existed  entire  in  this  Saxon,  If  he 
bends,  it  is  because  he  is  quite  willing  to  bend  ;  he  is  no 
less  capable  of  self-denial  than  of  independence;  self-sacri- 
fice is  not  unconunon,  a  man  cares  not  for  his  blood  or 
his  life.  In  Homer  the  warrior  often  gives  way,  and  is 
not  blamed  if  he  flees.  In  the  Sagas,  in  the  Ed  da,  he 
must  be  over-bmve;  in  Gennany  the  coward  is  drowned 
in  the  mud,  under  a  liurdle.  Through  all  outbreaks 
of  primitive  brutality  gleams  obscurely  the  grand  idea 
of  duty,  which  is,  the  self-constraint  exercised  in  \iew 
of  some  noble  end.  Marri^e  was  pure  amongst  them, 
chastity  instinctive.  Amongst  the  Saxons  the  adulterer 
was  punished  by  death  ;  the  adulteress  was  obliged  to 
hang  herself,  or  was  stabbed  by  the  knives  of  her  com- 
panions. The  wives  of  the  Cimbrians,  when  they  could 
not  obtain  from  Marius  assurance  of  their  chastity*  slew 
themselves  with  their  own  hands.  They  tliougbt  there 
was  something  sacred  in  a  woman  ;  they  married  but 
one^  and  kept  faith  with  her.  In  fifteen  centuries  the  idea 
^  Tieitua,  xiiL 
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of  marriage  is  unchanged  amongst  them.  The  wife,  on 
entering  her  husband's  home,  is  aware  that  she  gives 
herself  altogether,^  "that  she  will  have  but  one  body,  one 
life  with  him  ;  that  she  wiU  have  no  thought,  no  desire 
beyond  :  that  she  will  be  the  companion  of  his  perils  and 
labours  ;  that  she  will  suffer  and  dare  as  much  as  he,  both 
in  peace  and  war."  And  he,  like  her,  knows  that  he  gives 
himself.  Having  chosen  his  chief,  he  forgets  himself  in 
him,  assigns  to  him  his  own  glory,  serves  him  to  the  death. 
"He  is  infamous  as  long  as  he  lives,  who  returns  from 
the  field  of  battle  without  his  chief."  ^  It  was  on  this 
voluntary  subordination  that  feudal  society  was  based. 
Man  in  this  race,  can  accept  a  superior,  can  be  capable 
of  devotion  and  respect.  Thrown  back  upon  himself 
by  the  gloom  and  severity  of  his  climate,  he  has  dis- 
covered moral  beauty,  while  others  discover  sensuous 
beauty.  This  kind  of  naked  brute,  who  lies  all  day  by 
his  fireside,  sluggish  and  dirty,  always  eating  and  drink- 
ing,^ whose  rusty  faculties  cannot  follow  the  clear  and 
fine  outlines  of  happily  created  poetic  forms,  catches  a 
glimpse  of  the  sublime  in  his  troubled  dreams.  He  does 
not  see  it,  but  simply  feels  it  ;  his  religion  is  already 
witliin,  as  it  will  be  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  he 
will  cast  off  the  sensuous  worship  imported  from  Eome, 
and  hallow  the  faith  of  the  heart*  His  gods  are  not 
'^closed  in  walls  ;  he  has  no  idols.  What  he  designates 
by  divine  names,  is  something  invisible  and  grand, 
which   floats  through  nature,  and  is  conceived  beyond 


*  Tacitus,  xix.  viii.  xvi.     Kemble,  i.  232. 

*  Tacitus,  xiv. 

'  **  In  nmni  domo,  nadi  et  sordid!.  .  .  .  Plus  per  otiam  transigant^ 
dediti  soiuno,  ciboque  ;  totos  dies  juxta  focum  atqae  ignem  agunl" 

*  Grimin,  53,  Preface.     Tacitus,  x. 
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A  rude  and  foggy  land,  Uke  their  own,  except  in  the 
depth  of  ita  sea  and  the  safety  of  ita  coasts,  which  one 
day  will  call  up  real  fleets  and  mighty  vessels;  greeo 
England — the  word  rises  to  the  Ups  and  expresses  all 
Here  also  moisture  pervades  everything  ;  even  in  sum- 
mer the  mist  rises  ;  even  on  clear  days  you  perceive  it 
fresh  from  the  great  sea-girdle,  or  rising  from  vast  but 
ever  slushy  meadows,  uBdulating  with  hill  and  dale, 
intersected  with  hedges  to  the  limit  of  the  horizon. 
Here  aDd  there  a  sunbeam  strilcea  on  the  higher  grasses 
with  btimiBg  flash,  and  the  splendour  of  the  verdi 
dazzles  and  almost  hlinds  you.  The  overflowing  watepl 
straightens  the  flabby  stems  ;  they  grow  up,  rank,  weak, 
and  filled  with  sap  ;  a  sap  ever  renewed,  for  the  gray| 
mists  creep  under  a  stratum  of  motionless  vapour,  and 
at  distant  intervals  the  rim  of  heaven  m  drenched  by 
heavy  showers.  '*  There  are  yet  commons  as  at  the  time 
of  the  Conquest,  deserted,  abandoned/  wild,  covered  with 
furze  and  thorny  plants,  with  here  and  there  a  horaa 
grazing  In  solitude.  Joyless  scene,  unproductive  soil!'. 
What  a  labour  it  has  been  to  humanise  it  I  What^ 
impression  it  must  have  made  on  the  men  of  the  Souths 
the  Romans  of  Cœsar  !  I  thought,  when  I  saw  it,  of 
the  ancient  Saxons,  wanderers  from  West  and  North, 
who  came  to  settle  in  this  land  of  marsh  and  fogs,  on 
the  border  of  primeval  foi^sts,  on  the  banks  of  tbees. 
great  muddy  streams,  which  roll  down  their  slime  to 
nieet  the  waves.^  They  must  have  lived  m  hunters 
and  swineherds  J  growing,  as  before,  brawny,  fiercse,  gloomy, 

^  Nol£i  ùf  a  Jàui'ney  m  Ettgiand. 

'  lionet  de  L&rergnat  -^  rAgHeuliuT$  ançlaim,  **The  mH  is 
mucli  worae  tti&n  th&t  of  France." 

*  There  iLr6  at  leafit  four  riven  in  England  pasaiag  b/  Uia  nune  of 
"  0u4e,'^  which  u  only  juiother  fonu  of  "  ooze.  " — T^ 
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Take  dvilisation  from  this  soil,  and  there  will  remain 
to  the  inhabitants  only  war,  the  chase,  gluttony,  drunk- 
enness. Smiling  love,  sweet  poetic  dreams,  art,  refined 
and  nimble  thought,  are  for  the  happy  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Here  the  barbarian,  ill  housed  in  his 
mud-hovel,  who  hears  the  rain  pattering  whole  days 
among  the  oak  leaves — ^what  dreams  can  he  have,  gazing 
upon  his  mud-pools  and  his  sombre  sky  ?" 

II. 
Huge  white  bodies,  cool-blooded,  with  fierce  blue 
eyes,  reddish  flaxen  hair  ;  ravenous  stomachs,  filled  with 
meat  and  cheese,  heated  by  strong  drinks;  of  a  cold 
temperament,  slow  to  love,^  home-stayers,  prone  to 
brutal  drunkenness  :  these  are  to  this  day  the  features 
which  descent  and  climate  preserve  in  the  race,  and 
these  are  what  the  Soman  historians  discovered  in  their 
former  country.  There  is  no  living,  in  these  lands, 
without  abundance  of  solid  food  ;  bad  weather  keeps 
people  at  home  ;  strong  drinks  are  necessary  to  cheer 
them;  the  senses  become  blunted,  the  muscles  are 
braced,  the  will  vigorous.  In  every  country  the  body 
of  man  is  rooted  deep  into  the  soil  of  nature  ;  and  in 
this  instance  still  deeper,  because,  being  uncultivated, 
he  is  less  removed  from  nature.  In  Germany,  storm- 
beaten,  in  wretched  boats  of  hide,  amid  the  hardships 
and  dangers  of  seafaring  life,  they  were  pre-eminently 
adapted  for  endurance  and  enterprise,  inured  to  mis- 
fortune,   scomers   of  danger.     Pirates  at   first  :  of  all 

*  TadtQs,  De  moribuB  Owmawnvm^  passim  :  Diem  noctemque  con- 
tinuar«  potando,  null!  probrum. — Sera  juvenum  VenuB. — Totos  dies 
jnxta  focum  atqne  ignem  agunt.  Dargaud,  Voyage  en  Ikmemark, 
**  They  take  nz  meals  per  day,  the  first  at  live  o'clock  in  the  moraing. 
One  ahoold  see  the  faces  and  meals  at  Hamburg  and  at  AmsterdauL" 
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kinds  of  hunting  the  man-hunt  is  most  profitable  and 
most  noble  ;  they  left  the  care  of  the  land  and  flocks 
to  the  women  and  slaves;  seafaring,  war,  and  pillage^ 
was  their  whole  idea  of  a  freeman's  work  They  dashed 
to  sea  in  their  two-sailed  barks,  landed  anywhere,  killed 
everything;  and  having  sacrificed  in  honour  of  their 
gods  the  tithe  of  their  prisoners,  and  leaving  behind 
them  the  red  light  of  their  burnings,  went  farther  on 
to  begin  again.  "  Lord,"  says  a  certain  litany,  "  deliver 
us  from  the  fury  of  the  Jutes."  "  Of  all  barbarians* 
these  are  strongest  of  body  and  heart,  the  most  formid- 
able,"— we  may  add,  tlie  most  cruelly  ferocious.  When 
murder  becomes  a  trade,  it  becomes  a  pleasure.  About 
the  eighth  century,  the  final  decay  of  the  great  Roman 
corpse  which  Charlemagne  had  tried  to  revive,  and 
which  was  settling  down  into  corruption,  called  them 
like  vultures  to  the  prey.  Those  who  had  remained 
in  Denmark,  with  their  brothers  of  Norway,  fanatical 
pagans,  incensed  against  the  Christians,  made  a  descent 
on  all  the  surrounding  coasts.  Their  sea-kings,*  "  who 
had  never  slept  under  the  smoky  rafters  of  a  roof,  who 
had  never  drained  the  ale-horn  by  an  inhabited  hearth," 
laughed  at  wind  and  storms,  and  sang  :  "  The  blast  of 
the  tempest  aids  our  oars  ;  the  bellowing  of  heaven, 
the  howling  of  the  thunder,  hurt  us  not  ;  the  hurricane 
is  our  servant,  and  drives  us  whither  we  wish  to  go." 
"  We  hewed  with  our  swords,"  says  a  song  attributed 
to  Ragnar  Lodbrog  ;  "  was  it  not  like  that  hour  when 
my  bright  bride  I  seated  by  me  on  the  couch  ?  "     One  of 

^  Bede,  v.  10.  Sidonius,  viii.  6.  Lingard,  EiaL  of  England^  1854, 
L  chap.  2. 

*  Zoziiuos,  iii.  147.     Amm.  MarcelUnos,  xxviii.  526. 

'  Aug.  Thieny,  ffist.  S,  Edmiwndi,  vi  441.  See  YngUnguagi»  «ad 
especially  Egil's  Saga. 
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them,  at  the  monastery  of  Peterborough,  kills  witii  his 
own  hand  all  the  monks,  to  the  number  of  eighty-four  ; 
others,  having  taken  King  JEHsl,  divided  his  ribs  from 
die  spine,  drew  his  limgs  out,  and  threw  salt  into  his 
wounds.  Harold  Harefoot,  having  seized  his  rival 
Alfred,  with  six  hundred  men,  had  them  maimed, 
blinded,  hamstrung,  scalped,  or  embowelledJ  Torture 
and  cami^,  greed  of  danger,  fury  of  destruction,  obsti- 
nate and  frenzied  bravery  of  an  over-siroug  tempera- 
ment, the  unchaining  of  the  butcherly  instincts, — such 
traits  meet  us  at  every  step  iu  the  old  Sagas.  Tlie 
daughter  of  the  Danish  Jarl,  seeing  Egil  taking  his 
seat  near  her,  repels  him  with  scorn,  reproaching  him 
with  "seldom  having  provided  the  wolves  with  hot 
meat,  with  never  having  seen  for  the  whole  autumn  a 
Taven  croaking  over  the  carnage."  But  Egil  seized  her 
and  pacified  her  by  singing:  "I  have  marched  with 
my  bloody  sword,  and  the  raven  has  followed  me. 
Furiously  we  fought,  the  fire  passed  over  the  dwellings 
of  men  ;  we  have  sent  to  sleep  in  blood  those  who  kept 
the  gates."  From  such  table-talk,  and  such  maidenly 
tastes,  we  may  judge  of  the  rest.* 

Behold  them  now  in  England,  more  settled  and 
wealthier  :  do  you  expect  to  find  them  nmch  changed  ? 
Changed  it  may  be,  but  for  the  worse,  like  the  Franks, 

*  Lingard,  HuL  of  England,  I  164,  says,  however,  **  Every  tenth 
nan  out  of  the  nz  hundred  received  his  liberty,  and  of  the  rest  a  few 
were  selected  for  slavery." — Tr. 

*  Franks,  Frisians,  Saxons,  Danes,  Norwegians,  Icelanders,  are  one 
and  the  same  people.  Their  langna^  laws,  religion,  poetry,  differ  bat 
little.  The  more  northern  continue  longest  in  their  primitive  manners. 
Gennany  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  Denmark  and  Norway  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth,  Iceland  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries, 
present  the  same  condition,  and  the  muniments  of  each  country  will 
ttl  np  the  gaps  that  exist  in  the  history  of  the  others. 
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one  Ëeaaon's  wearing^  and  non&  waa  left  for  loTe  or  aolace;  Thao 
waa  I  bound  a  prejr  of  the  tmttle  when  that  aame  season  wore 
to  its  ending  ;  aa  a  tiring  may  muât  I  bmd  the  sbooti  of  the 
duka'a  high  dame,  every  day  at  dawnbg.  From  ber  j^otu 
hate  gat  I  heavy  moekiiig,  cruel  laahea  ahe  laid  upon  me/  "  ^ 

All  waa  in  vain  ;  bo  word  could  draw  tears  from  thos&l 
dry  eyee.  They  were  obliged  to  lay  the  bloody  corpaa 
before  her,  ere  her  tears  would  come.  Then  tears  flowed 
through  the  pillow  ;  as  "  the  geese  withal  that  were  in 
the  hotoe-ficid,  the  fair  fowls  the  may  owned,  tell  a- 
acreaming."  She  would  have  died,  like  Signm,  on  the 
corpse  of  iiim  whom  doue  ahe  had  loved,  if  they  had 
not  deprived  her  of  memory  by  a  magic  potion  Thus 
affected,  she  départe  in  order  to  marry  Atli,  king  of  the 
Huns  ;  and  yet  she  goea  against  her  will,  with  gloomy 
forebodings  :  for  murder  begets  murder  ;  and  hei 
brothers,  the  murderers  of  Sigurd,  having  been  drawnJ 
to  Atlis  court,  fall  iu  their  turn  into  a  snare  like  thati 
iffhieh  they  had  themselves  laid.  Then  Gunnar  was 
bound,  and  they  tried  to  make  him  deliver  up  the 
treasure.     He  answers  with  a  barbarian*»  laugh  : 

*'  *  Hogni*s  heart  in  my  hand  sbali  lie,  cut  bloody  from  the 
breiuat  of  the  ?âJi:iiit  chief,  the  king's  son,  with  a  dull-edged 
knife.'  They  the  heart  cut  out  from  Hialli's  breaiit  ■  on  a  dish, 
hleediug,  laid  it,  tiud  it  to  Gimnar  bare.  Then  said  Gunnar, 
lard  of  men  i  *  Here  have  I  the  heart  of  the  timid  HialH,  unlike 
the  heai  t  af  the  bold  Hogiii  ;  for  mxnih  it  tremblei  £ls  in  the  diah 
it  lies  ;  it  trembled  more  by  half  while  in  hb  breast  it  lay.' 
Hfigiii  laughed  when  to  bis  heart  they  cut  the  living  crest- ^ 
crasher ,  no  lament  uttered  lie.  AH  bleeding  on  a  dish  they 
laid  it,  nnd  it  to  Gunnar  bare.     Calmly  said  Gunnar,  the  warrior 

'  Magtiuswin  and  Moms»   St^}ry  of  U^    Voltu^nçt  am4  NiàétvMg$, 
Idimfniidhm  rtf  Qiuintn,  p.  118  it  passim. 
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Niflung-  :  '  Here  have  I  the  heart  of  the  bold  Hôgni,  unlike  the 
heart  of  the  timid  Hialli  ;  for  it  little  trembles  as  in  the  dish  it 
lies  :  it  trembled  less  while  in  his  breast  it  lay.  So  far  shalt 
thoii,  Atli  !  be  fh>m  the  eyes  of  men  as  thou  wilt  from  the 
treasures  be.  In  my  power  alone  is  all  the  hidden  Niflung's 
gold,  now  that  Hôgni  lives  not.  Ever  was  I  wavering  while  we 
both  lived  ;  now  am  I  so  no  longer,  as  I  alone  survive.'  **  ^ 

It  was  the  last  insult  of  the  self-confident  man,  who 
values  neither  his  own  life  nor  that  of  another,  so  that 
he  can  satiate  his  vengeanca  They  cast  him  into  the 
serpent's  den,  and  there  he  died,  stiiking  his  harp  with 
Ids  foot  But  the  inextinguishable  flame  of  vengeance 
passed  from  his  heart  to  that  of  his  sister.  Corpse  after 
coqise  fall  on  each  other  ;  a  mighty  fury  hurls  them 
open-eyed  to  death.  She  lolled  the  children  she  had 
by  Atli,  and  one  day  on  his  return  from  the  carnage, 
gave  liim  their  hearts  to  eat,  served  in  honey,  and 
lau*;lied  coldly  as  she  told  him  on  what  he  had  fed 
"  Uproar  was  on  the  benches,  portentous  the  cry  of  men, 
noise  beneath  the  costly  hangings.  The  children  of 
tlie  Huns  wept  ;  all  wept  save  Gudrun,  who  never 
wept  or  for  her  bear-fierce  brothers,  or  for  her  dear  sons, 
y«iung,  simple."^  Judge  from  this  heap  of  ruin  and 
cjimage  to  what  excess  the  will  is  strung.  Tliere  were 
men  amongst  them,  Berserkirs,*  who  in  battle  seized 
with  a  sort  of  madness,  showed  a  sudden  and  super- 
human strength,  and  ceased  to  feel  their  wounds.  This 
is  the  conception  of  a  hero  as  engendered  by  this  race 
in  its  infancy.     Is  it  not  strange  to  see  them  place 

*  Thorpe,  The  Edda  o/Sœmund,  Lay  of  Atit,  str.  21-27,  p.  117. 

*  fhid.  «tr.  88,  p.  119. 

*  This  word  si^ifies  men  who  foaght  without  a  breMtpIate^  perhaps 
in  flhirto  only  ;  SœUiei,  **  Baresarks.  "—Ta. 
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their  liappinsss  in  battle,  their  beauty  in  death  ?  Is 
there  any   people,  Hlmloo,  Persian,  Ui-eek,  or  Gallic, 

which  has  formed  so  tragic  a  conception  uf  life  Î  Is 
there  any  which  has  peopled  its  infantine  mind  with 
such  gloomy  dreams  ?  Is  there  any  which  has  30 
entirely  banished  from  its  dreams  the  sweetness  of  en- 
joyment, and  the  softness  of  pleasure?  Endeîl^^our3, 
tenacious  and  mournful  endeavours,  an  ecstasy  af 
endeavours— such  \vm  their  chosen  condition,  Carlyle 
i§aid  well,  that  in  the  sombre  obstinacy  of  an  English 
labourer  still  survives  the  tacit  rage  of  the  Scandinavian 
warrior.  Strife  for  strife  s  sake — such  is  their  pleasure. 
With  what  sadness,  madness*,  destruction,  such  a  dispo- 
sition breaks  its  bonds,  we  shall  see  in  Sbakspears  and 
Byron;  %\ith  what  vigour  and  purpose  it  can  limit 
and  employ  itself  when  possessed  by  moral  ideas,  we 
shaU  see  in  the  case  of  the  Puritans. 


IV. 

They  have  established  themselves  in  England  ;  and 
however  disonlered  the  society  lA'hich  binds  them  to- 
gether, it  is  founded^  as  m  Germany,  on  geuen>us 
sentiment.  War  is  at  every  door^  1  am  aware,  but 
warlike  virtues  are  within  every  house  ;  courage  chiefly, 
tlieu  fidelity.  Under  the  brute  there  is  a  free  man, 
and  a  man  of  spirit  There  is  no  man  amongst  thi^m 
who,  at  his  own  risk,^  will  not  make  alliance,  go  fonh 
to  fight,  undertake  adventures.  There  is  no  group  of 
free  men  amongst  them,  who,  in  their  Witenagemote,  is 
not  for  ever  concluding  alliances  one  with  another. 
Every  clan,  in  its  own  district,  forms  a  league  of  which 

^  S^e  the  Lifo  of  Swejn,  of  H^rewarilf  «rte,,  ereo  up  to  the  tma  of 

the  Cumtiii^Bt. 
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all  the  members,  "  brothers  of  the  sword,"  defend  each 
other,  and  demand  revenge  for  the  spilling  of  blood,  at 
the  price  of  their  own.  Every  chief  in  his  hall  reckons 
that  he  has  friends,  not  mercenaries,  in  the  faithful  ones 
wlio  drink  his  beer,  and  who,  having  received  as  marks 
uf  his  esteem  and  confidence,  bracelets,  swords,  and  suits 
of  annour,  will  cast  themselves  between  him  and  danger 
ou  the  day  of  battle.^  Independence  and  boldness  rage 
amongst  this  young  nation  with  violence  and  excess  ; 
but  these  are  of  themselves  noble  things  ;  and  no  less 
noble  are  the  sentiments  which  serve  them  for  disci- 
pline,— ^to  wit,  an  affectionate  devotion,  and  respect  for 
plighted  faith.  These  appear  in  their  laws,  and  break 
forth  in  their  poetry.  Amongst  them  greatness  of  heart 
gives  matter  for  imagination.  Their  characters  are  not 
selfish  and  shifty,  like  those  of  Homer.  They  are  brave 
hearts,  simple  and  strong,  faithful  to  their  relatives,  to 
their  master  in  arms,  firm  and  steadfast ^to  enemies  and 
friends,  abounding  in  courage,  and  ready  for  sacrifice. 
•*  Old  as  I  am,"  says  one,  "  1  will  not  budge  hence.  I 
mean  to  die  by  my  lord's  side,  near  this  man  I  have  loved 
so  much.  He  kept  his  word,  the  word  he  had  given  to 
his  chief,  to  the  distributor  of  gifts,  promising  him  that 
they  should  return  to  the  town,  safe  and  sound  to  their 
homes,  or  that  they  would  fall  both  together,  in  the  thick 
of  the  carnage,  covered  with  wounds.  He  lies  by  his 
master^s  side,  like  a  faithfid  ser\'ant."  Though  awkward 
in  speech,  their  old  poets  find  touching  words  when  they 
have  to  paint  these  manly  friendships.  We  cannot 
without  emotion  hear  them  relate  how  the  old  "  king 
embraced  the  best  of  his  thanes,  and  put  his  arms  about 
his  neck,  how  the  tears  flowed  down  the  cheeks  of  the 
^  Beowulf  pasaim,  Death  of  Byrhtnoth. 
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greylmirêd  chief.  .  .  .  The  vaUaiit  maji  wâa  so  dear  ta 
him.  He  could  not  stop  the  flood  which  mounted  from 
his  hreaaL  lo  hia  heart,  deep  in  the  chords  of  his  soul, 
he  sighed  in  secret  after  the  beloved  man/'  Few  as 
the  soogs  which  remain  to  us,  they  return  to  tlus  subject^ 
again  and  again.  The  wanderer  in  a  reverie  dreams 
about  his  lord;*  It  seems  to  him  in  his  spirit  as  if  he 
kisses  and  embraces  him,  and  lays  head  and  hands  upon 
his  knees^  as  oft  before  in  the  olden  time,  when  he 
rejoiced  in  his  gifts.  Tlien  he  wakes^ — a  man  without 
friends.  He  sees  before  him  the  desert  tmcks,  the 
seabirds  dipping  in  the  wave-s,  stretching  wide  the 
mngs,  the  frost  and  the  snow,  mingled  with  fsUing 
hail.  Then  hia  heart's  wounds  press  more  heavily. 
The  exile  says: — 

*'Iii  blithe  habits  full  oft  we,  too,  agreed  that  nought  ebe 
ihoidd  divide  im  except  death  aloae  ;  at  teagtli  thia  ia  changed, 
aDcl  as  if  it  haj  never  been  U  now  our  firiendahip.  To  eadurfi 
en  unties  man  orders  me  to  dwell  in  the  bowers  of  the  forest 
under  the  oak  tree  in  thii  earthy  care.  Cold  is  this  eartb-^ 
dwelling  :  I  am  quite  weaned  out.  Dun  are  the  della,  high  up 
are  the  mouutaiits»  a  bitter  city  of  twigs,  with  briara  overgrov 
a  j^jyleâfl  abode.  .  .  .  My  friends  are  in  the  earth  ;  those  loTe 
in  life,  the  tomh  holds  them.  The  grave  iâ  guarding,  while  I 
abore  alone  am  going.  Under  the  oak-tree,  beyond  this  earth* 
cave^  there  1  muat  &it  the  long  *niDiner-day.  " 

Amid  their  perilous  mode  of  life,  and  the  perpetual 
appeal  to  arms,  there  exists  no  sentiment  more  warm 
than  frieodsliip,  nor  any  virtue  stronger  than  loyalty. 

Thus  supported  by  powerful  affection  and  tryated 
word,  society  is  kept  wholesome.     Marriage  is  like  the 

^  The  fF^nder^er,  the  EiciU*§  Smt§t  CocUx  J^mienaù^  publkhâd  by 
Thorpe. 
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state.  We  find  women  associating  with  the  men,  at 
their  feasts,  sober  and  respected.^  She  speaks,  and  they 
listen  to  her  ;  no  need  for  concealing  or  enslaving  her,  in 
order  to  restrain  or  retain  her.  She  is  a  person,  and  not 
a  thing.  The  law  demands  her  consent  to  marriage,  sur- 
rounds her  with  guarantees,  accords  her  protection.  She 
can  inherit,  possess,  bequeath,  appear  in  courts  of  justice, 
in  county  assemblies,  in  the  great  congress  of  the 
elders.  Frequently  the  name  of  the  queen  and  of  several 
other  ladies  is  inscribed  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Witenagemote.  Law  and  tradition  maintain  her  in- 
t^rity,  as  if  she  were  a  man,  and  side  by  side  with 
men.  Her  affections  captivate  her,  as  if  she  were  a 
man,  and  side  by  side  with  men.  In  Alfred^  there  is  a 
porti-ait  of  the  wife,  which  for  purity  and  elevation 
equals  all  that  we  can  devise  with  our  modem  re- 
linements.  "Thy  wife  now  lives  for  thee — ^for  thee 
alone.  She  has  enough  of  all  kind  of  wealth  for  this 
present  life,  but  she  scorns  them  all  for  thy  sake  alone. 
She  has  forsaken  them  all,  because  she  had  not  thee  with 
ihenL  Tliy  absence  makes  her  think  that  all  she  pos- 
sesses is  nought.  Tims,  for  love  of  thee,  she  is  wasted 
away,  and  lies  near  death  for  tears  and  grief"  Already, 
in  the  It^nds  of  the  Edda,  we  have  seen  the  maiden 
Signiu  at  the  tomb  of  Helgi,  "as  glad  as  the  voracious 
hawks  of  Odin,  when  they  of  slaughter  know,  of  warm 
prey/'  desiring  to  sleep  still  in  the  arms  of  death,  and 
die  at  last  on  liis  grave.  Nothing  here  like  the  love  we 
find  in  the  primitive  poetiy  of  France,  Provence,  Spain, 
and  Greece.     There  is  an  absence  of  gaiety,  of  delight; 

'  Tuiuc-i,  UUL  AngL  Siuc,  iiL  C3. 

'  Alfred  borrows  hia  portrait  from  fioethioa,  bat  almoft  antirelj  re- 
writMiU 
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outside  of  mamage  it  is  only  a  ferocious  appetite,  an 
outbreak  of  the  instinct  of  the  hensL  It  appears  nowhere 
with  its  charm  and  ita  smile  ;  there  ia  no  love  song  in 
this  ancient  poetry.  The  reaaou  is,  that  with  th.  n  love 
is  not  an  amuseioent  and  a  pleasure,  but  a  proniis^^  and 
a  devotion.  All  ia  grave,  even  sombre,  in  civil  relations 
as  well  as  in  conjugal  society.  As  in  Gennaiiy,  amid 
the  sadness  of  a  melancholic  tempérament  and  the 
Bavs^ery  of  a  barhamua  life,  the  most  tragic  human 
faculties,  the  deep  power  of  love  and  the  gi'and  power  of 
will,  are  the  only  ones  that  sway  and  act 

This  is  why  the  hero,  as  in  Gennany,  is  truly  heroic. 
Let  us  speak  of  him  at  length  ;  we  possess  one  of  their 
poems,  that  of  Beowulf,  almost  entire.  Here  are  the 
stories,  which  the  Thanes,  sexited  on  their  sterols,  by  the 
light  of  their  torches,  listened  to  as  they  drank  the  ale  of 
their  king  ;  we  can  glean  thence  their  manners  and 
sentiments,  as  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Odifsm/  those  of  the 
Greeks.  Beowulf  ia  a  hero,  a  knight-errant  before  the 
days  of  chivalry,  as  the  leaders  of  tlie  German  bands 
were  feudal  chiefs  before  the  institution  of  feudalism.' 
He  has  '"rowed  upon  the  sea,  his  naked  sword  hard  in 
his  hand,  amidst  the  fierce  waves  and  coldest  of  storms, 
and  the  mge  of  winter  hurtled  over  the  waves  of  the 
deep."  The  sea-monsters,  *H!ie  many  coloured  foes,  drew 
him  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  held  him  fast  in  their 
gripe.*'  But  he  reached  **  the  wretches  witîi  his  point  and 
with  his  war-bili"  "The  mighty  sea-beast  received  the 
war*rush  through  his  hands,"  and  he  slew  nine  Nicors 


^  Kemble  thfnka  that  the  origin  or  thia  po«m  ia  vi^ry  nrioît-iit,  ]>t:rh&|is 
conteixiporary  with  the  invasion  of  thi!  Angles  rt mi  Snxuti^  but  that  th« 
ferai  on  we  posaeas  in  Inter  thrvii  the  seventh  ci^nturj. — K«mbl6*i  Bêt^*^ 
wtdft  text  iLod  tiuoit&tioa,  1S33,     Th«  chamct^rs  ire  D^iiiiih, 
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(sea-monsters).  And  now  behold  him,  as  he  comes  across 
the  waves  to  succour  the  old  King  Hrothgar,  who  with 
his  vassals  aits  afflicted  in  his  great  mead-hall,  high  and 
curved  with  pinnacles.  For  "  a  grim  stranger,  Grendel, 
a  mighty  haunter  of  the  marshes,''  had  entered  his  hall 
during  the  night,  seized  thirty  of  the  thanes  who  were 
asleep,  and  returned  in  his  war-craft  with  their  car- 
casses ;  for  twelve  years  the  dreadful  ogre,  the  beastly 
and  greedy  creature,  father  of  Orks  and  Jotuns,  de- 
voured men  and  emptied  the  best  of  houses.  Beowulf, 
the  great  warrior,  offers  to  grapple  with  the  fiend,  and 
foe  to  foe  contend  for  life,  without  the  bearing  of  either 
sword  or  ample  shield,  for  he  has  "  learned  also  that 
the  wretch  for  his  cursed  hide  recketh  not  of  weapons," 
asking  only  that  if  death  takes  him,  they  will  bear 
forth  his  bloody  corpse  and  bury  it;  mark  his  fen- 
dwelling,  and  send  to  Hygelac,  his  chief,  the  best  of 
war-shrouds  that  guards  his  breast 

He  is  lying  in  the  hall,  "trusting  in  his  proud 
strength;  and  when  the  mists  of  night  arose,  lo, 
Grendel  comes,  tears  open  the  door,"  seized  a  sleeping 
warrior  :  "  he  tore  him  unawares,  he  bit  his  body,  he 
drank  the  blood  from  the  veins,  he  swallowed  him 
with  continual  tearings."  But  Beowulf  seized  him  in 
torn,  and  "  raised  himself  upon  his  elbow." 

''  The  lordly  hall  thundered,  the  ale  was  spilled  .  .  .  both 
were  enraged;  savage  and  strong  warders  ;  the  house  resounded  ; 
then  was  it  a  great  wonder  that  the  wine-hall  withstood  the 
beasts  of  war,  that  it  fell  not  w\m\  tlie  eartli,  the  fair  |>alace  ; 
but  it  was  thus  fast.  .  .  .  The  noise  arose,  new  enough  ;  a 
fearful  terror  fell  on  the  North  Danes,  on  each  of  those  who 
from  the  woll  heard  the  outcry,  Gkxi's  denier  sing  his  dreadful 
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lay,  hu  mng  of  defeat,  lament  hm  wound.*  *  ,  *  The  foul  wietcli 
awaited  the  mortal  wotind  ;  a  mighty  gmk  waa  eTideni  upon 
hii  fiboulder  ]  the  einews  apnisg  aatinder,  the  jtmcttireB  of  the 
Itonea  burst  ;  auciiesa  in  war  was  given  to  Beowulf.  Tbenoe 
mtist  Gretidel  fly  ^ick  unto  deaths  among  the  refuges  of  the  feost 
to  &mk  hiH  jnylees  dwelling.  He  all  the  better  knew  that  the 
end  of  hia  life,  the  number  of  hia  days  was  gone  by."^ 

For  he  hadleft  on  the  ground,  "hand,ann,and  ôhoulder;" 
and  "  in  the  lake  of  Nicors,  where  he  was  driven,  the 
rough  wave  was  boiling  with  blood,  the  foul  spring  of 
waves  all  mingled*  hot  with  poisou  ;  the  dye,  discoloured 
with  death,  bubbled  with  warlike  gore."  There  ré- 
maÎBed  a  female  monster,  his  mother,  who  like  hitn 
"  was  doomed  to  inhabit  the  terror  of  waters,  the  cold 
Btreams/'  who  came  by  tiighti  and  amidst  drawn  awords 
tore  and  devoured  another  man,  ^Eschere,  the  kings 
best  friend.  A  lamentation  arose  in  the  palace,  and 
Beowulf  offered  himself  again.  They  went  to  the  den, 
a  hidden  land,  the  refuge  of  the  wolf,  near  the  windy 
promoutorieap  where  a  mountain  stream  rusheth  down- 
waids  under  the  darkness  of  the  hills,  a  flood  beneatli 
tlie  earth  ;  the  wood  fast  by  its  roota  overshadoweth 
tlie  water;  there  may  one  by  niglit  behold  a  marvel, 
fim  upon  the  fiood  :  the  stepper  over  the  heath,  when 
wearied  out  by  the  hounds,  sooner  will  give  up  his 
soul,  his  life  upon  the  brink,  than  plunge  therein  to 
hide  his  bead.  Strange  dragons  and  serpents  swana 
there  ;  '*  from  time  to  time  the  horn  sang  a  dirge,  a 
terrible  song,"  Beowulf  plunged  into  the  wave,  de- 
flceDded,  passed  monsters  who  tore  his  coat  of  mail,  to 
the  ogress,  the  hateful  manslayer»  who,  seizing  him  in 
her  giTisp,  \k}tb  bini  off  to  her  dwelling.     A  pale  gleam 
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ahone  brightly,  and  there,  ùuce  to  face,  the  good  cham- 
pion perceived 

**  the  ahe-wolf  of  the  abyas,  the  oiighty  sea-woman  ;  he  gave  the 
war-onaet  with  his  battle-bill  ;  he  held  not  back  the  swing  of 
the  sword,  so  that  on  her  head  the  ring-mail  sang  aloud  a  greedy 
war-song.  .  .  .  The  beam  of  war  would  not  bite.  Then 
caught  the  prince  of  the  War-Oedts  Grendel's  mother  hy  the 
shoulder  .  .  .  twisted  the  homicide,  so  that  she  bent  upon 
the  floor.  .  .  .  She  drew  her  knife  broad,  brown-edged  (and 
tried  to  pierce),  the  twisted  breast-net  which  protected  his 
life.  .  .  .  Then  saw  he  among  the  weapons  a  bill  fortunate 
in  yictoiy,  an  old  gigantic  sword,  doughty  of  edge,  ready  for 
use,  the  work  of  giants.  He  seized  the  belted  hilt;  the 
warrior  of  the  Scyldings,  fierce  and  savage  whirled  the  ring- 
mail  ;  despairing  of  life,  he  struck  fiuiously,  so  that  it  grappled 
hard  with  her  about  her  neck  ;  it  broke  the  bone-rings,  the  bill 
passed  through  all  the  doomed  body  ;  she  sank  upon  the  floor  ; 
the  sword  was  bloody,  the  man  rejoiced  in  his  deed  ;  the  beam 
ahone,  light  stood  within,  even  as  from  heaven  mildly  shines  the 
lamp  of  the  firmament."  ^ 

Then  he  saw  Grendel  dead  in  a  comer  ot  the  hall  ;  and 
foiir  of  his  companions,  having  with  difficulty  raised 
the  monstrous  head,  bore  it  by  the  hair  to  the  palace 
of  the  king. 

That  was  his  first  labour  ;  and  the  rest  of  his  life 
was  similar.  When  he  bad  reigned  fifty  years  on 
earth,  a  dragon,  who  had  been  robbed  of  his  treasure, 
came  from  the  hiU  and  burned  men  and  houses  "  with 
waves  of  fire."  "  Then  did  the  refuge  of  earls  com- 
mand to  make  for  him  a  variegated  shield,  all  of  iron  : 
he  knew  well  enough  that  a  shield  of  wood  could  not 
help  him,  lindenwood  opposed  to  fire.  .  .  .  The  prince 

^  Bêowuff,  xxii.  xxiii.  p.  62  e<  poMtm. 
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of  rings  was  then  too  proud  to  seek  the  wide  flier  with 
a  troop,  with  a  large  company  ;  he  feared  not  for  himself 
that  battle,  nor  did  lie  make  any  account  of  the  dragon's 
war.  his  laborionsness  and  valour."  And  yet  he  was 
sad,  and  went  unwillingly,  fur  he  was  *'  fated  to  abide 
the  end/'  Then  "  he  was  ware  of  a  cavern»  a  mound 
under  the  earth,  nigh  to  tlie  sea  wave,  the  clashing  of 
waters»  which  cave  was  full  witlïin  of  embossed  orna- 
ments and  wires.  .  .  ,  Then  tlie  king,  hard  in  war  sat 
upon  the  promontory,  whilst  he»  the  prince  of  the 
Geàts,  bade  farewell  to  his  household  comrades.  .  .  . 
I,  the  old  guardian  of  my  people»  seek  a  feud.*'  He 
'*  let  words  proceetl  from  his  breast»*  the  dragon  came^ 
vomiting  fii^e  ;  the  blade  bit  not  Ms  body,  and  the  king 
"suffered  painfully,  involved  in  fine."  His  commdea 
had  "  turned  to  tlie  wood,  to  save  their  lives,"  all  save 
Wiglaf,  who  ''  weut  tlirough  the  fatal  smoke»*'  knowing 
weU  **  that  it  was  not  the  old  custom  "  to  abandon  rela- 
tion and  prince»  "  that  lie  alone  .  .  .  shall  suflfer  dis- 
tress, shall  sink  in  battle.**  "  The  worm  uame  furious, 
the  foul  insidious  stranger,  vainegated  with  weaves  of 
fire,  •  ♦  .  hot  and  warlike  fierce»  he  clutched  the  whole 
neck  with  hitt^^r  banes  ;  he  was  bloodied  xrith  iife*gûre, 
the  blood  boiled  in  waves."'  ^  They,  with  their  swords, 
carved  the  worm  in  the  midst,  Yet  the  wound  of  the 
king  became  burning  and  swelled  ;  '*  he  soon  discovered 
that  poison  boiled  in  his  breast  within,  and  sat  by  the 
w^all  upon  a  stone  "  ;  ''  he  looked  upon  the  work  of 
giants,  how  the  eternal  cavern  held  within  stone  arche» 
fast  upon  piUars/*     Then  he  said — 

"  I  have  held  this  people  fifty  yeare  ;  there  waa  not  any  king 
of  my  neigkbourg,  \vha  dared  to  greet  me  with  warriors^  to  opprea» 
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me  with  terror.  ...  I  held  mine  own  well,  I  sought  not  treach- 
erous nudioe,  nor  swore  mgustly  many  oaths  ;  on  account  of  all 
this,  I,  sick  with  mortal  wounds,  may  have  joy.  .  .  .  Now  do 
thou  go  immediately  to  behold  the  hoard  under  the  hoaiy  stone, 
mj  dear  Wiglaf.  .  .  .  Now,  I  have  purchased  with  my  death  a 
hoard  of  treasures  ;  it  will  be  yet  of  advantage  at  the  need  of 
the  people.  ...  I  give  thanks  .  .  .  that  I  might  before  my  dying 
day  obtain  such  for  my  peoples  .  .  .  longer  may  I  not  here  be."  ^ 

This  is  thorough  and  real  generosity,  not  exaggerated 
and  pretended,  as  it  will  be  later  on  in  the  romantic 
imaginations  of  babbling  clerics,  mere  composers  of 
adventura  Fiction  as  yet  is  not  far  removed  fix)m 
fact:  the  man  breathes  manifest  beneath  the  hero. 
Bade  as  the  poetry  is,  its  hero  is  grand;  be  is  so, 
simply  by  his  deeds.  Faithful,  first  to  his  prince,  then 
to  his  people,  he  went  alone,  in  a  strange  land,  to 
venture  himself  for  the  delivery  of  his  fellow-men  ;  he 
forgets  himself  in  death,  while  thinking  only  that  it 
profits  others.  "  Each  one  of  us,"  he  says  in  one  place, 
"  must  abide  the  end  of  his  present  life."  Let.  there- 
fore, each  do  justice,  if  be  can,  before  his  death.  Com- 
pare with  him  the  monsters  whom  he  destroys,  the  last 
traditions  of  the  ancient  wars  against  inferior  races,  and 
of  the  primitive  religion  ;  think  of  his  life  of  danger, 
nights  upon  the  waves,  man  grappling  with  the  brute 
creation;  man's  indomitable  will  crushing  the  breasts 
of  beasts  ;  man's  powerful  muscles  which,  when  exerted, 
tear  the  flesh  of  the  monsters  :  you  will  see  reappear 
through  the  mist  of  legends,  and  under  the  light  of 
poetry,  the  valiant  men  who,  amid  the  madness  of  war 
and  the  raging  of  their  own  mood,  began  to  settle  a 
people  and  to  found  a  state. 

*  Beowuift  xxzvii.  xxxviii.   p.  110  et  jnumm,     I  hav<*  throughout 
•Iwayi  used  tiie  Teiy  wordi  of  Kemble^t  tnmslatioxi.— Tb. 
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V. 

One  poem  nearly  whole  and  two  or  three  fragmenta 
are  all  that  remain  of  this  lay-poetry  of  England.  The 
rest  of  the  pagan  current,  German  and  barbarian,  was 
arrested  or  overwhelmed,  first  by  the  influx  of  the 
Christian  religion,  then  by  the  conquest  of  the  Norman- 
French.  But  what  remains  more  than  suflices  to  show 
the  strange  and  powerful  poetic  genius  of  the  race,  and 
to  exhibit  beforehand  the  flower  in  the  bud. 

If  there  has  ever  been  anywhere  a  deep  and  serious 
poetic  sentiment,  it  is  here.  They  do  not  speak,  they 
sing,  or  rather  they  shout  Each  little  vei'se  is  an  accla- 
mation, which  breaks  forth  like  a  growl  ;  their  strong 
breasts  heave  with  a  groan  of  anger  or  enthusiasm,  and 
a  vehement  or  indistinct  plirase  or  expression  rises  sud- 
denly, ahnost  in  spite  of  them,  to  their  lips.  There  is  no 
art,  no  natural  talent,  for  describing  singly  and  in  order 
the  different  parts  of  an  object  or  an  event  The  fifty 
rays  of  liglit  which  every  phenomenon  emits  in  succes- 
sion to  a  regular  and  well-directed  intellect,  come  to 
them  at  once  in  a  glowing  and  confused  mass,  disabling 
them  by  their  force  and  convergence.  Listen  to  their 
genuine  war-chants,  unchecked  and  violent,  as  became 
their  terrible  voices.  To  tliis  day,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  separated  as  they  are  by  manners,  speech,  ten 
centuries,  we  seem  to  hear  them  still  : — 

"  The  army  goes  forth  :  the  birds  sing,  the  cricket  chirps,  the 
war-weapons  sound,  the  lance  clangs  against  the  shield.  Now 
shineth  the  moon,  wandering  under  the  sky.  Now  arise  deeds 
of  woe,  which  the  enmity  of  this  people  prepares  to  do.  .  .  . 
Then  in  the  court  came  the  tumult  of  war-carnage.  They  seized 
with  their  hands  the  hollow  wood  of  the  shield.  They  smote 
thiough  the  bones  of  the  head.    The  roofis  of  the  castle  leiounded, 
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anta  Gtmlf  ftU  in  battle,  the  first  of  earth-dwelliiig  men,  son 
oi  Gnthlal  Anrand  him  lay  many  brave  men  dying.  The 
rayen  whn-led  abont,  dark  and  sombre,  like  a  willow  leaf.  There 
was  a  sparkling  of  blades,  as  if  all  Finsburg  were  on  fire.  Never 
have  I  heard  of  a  more  worthy  battle  in  war."  ^ 

This  is  the  song  on  Athelstan's  victory  at  Brunanburh  : 

"  Here  AtheUtan  king,  of  earls  the  lord,  the  giver  of  the* 
bracelets  of  the  nobles,  and  his  brother  also,  Edmund  the  œthel- 
ing,  the  Elder  a  lasting  glory  won  by  sbughter  in  battle,  with 
the  edges  of  swords,  at  Brunanburh.  The  wall  of  shields  Uiey 
cleaved,  they  hewed  the  noble  banners  :  with  the  rest  of  the 
fiunily,  the  children  of  Edward.  .  .  .  Pursuing,  they  destroyed 
the  Scottish  people  and  the  ship-fleet.  .  .  .  The  field  was 
coloured  with  the  warrior's  blood  I  After  that  the  sun  on  high, 
...  the  greatest  star  !  glided  over  the  earth,  God's  candle 
bright  !  till  the  noble  creature  hastened  to  her  setting.  There 
lay  soldiers  many  with  darts  struck  down,  Northern  men  over 
their  shields  shot.  So  were  the  Scots  ;  weary  of  ruddy  battle. 
.  .  .  The  screamers  of  war  they  left  behind  ;  the  raven  to  eigoy, 
the  dismal  kite,  and  the  black  raven  with  homed  beak,  and  the 
hoarse  toad  ;  the  eagle,  afterwards  to  feast  on  the  white  flesh  ; 
the  greedy  battle-hawk,  and  the  grey  beast,  the  wolf  in  the 
wood."» 

Here  all  is  imagery.  In  their  impassioned  minds 
events  are  not  bald,  with  the  dry  propriety  of  an  exact 
description  ;  each  fits  in  with  its  pomp  of  sound,  shape, 
colouring  ;  it  is  almost  a  vision  which  is  raised,  com- 
plete, with  its  accompanying  emotions,  joy,  fury,  ex- 
citement In  their  speech,  arrows  are  ''the  serpents  of 
Hel,  shot  from  bows  of  horn;"  ships  are  "great  sea- 

>  Conybeare's  lUustraiion»  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry,  1826,  Battie  of 
Fïnêboroughf  p.  175.  The  complete  collection  of  Aiiglo-Sazon  poetry 
has  been  paUiihed  by  M.  Grein. 

'  Turner,  But,  of  AngUhSaxom,  iiL,  book  9,  ch.  L  p.  246. 
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Bteeds,"  tJie  sea  is  '^a  chalice  of  waves /'  the  helmet  ia 
'*  the  caaUe  of  the  head  :"  they  need  an  extraordinary 
speech  to  express  their  vehement  sensations,  so  that  after 
a  timei  in  Iceland,  where  this  kind  of  poetry  was  carried 
on  to  excess,  the  earlier  inspimtion  failed,  art  replaced 
nature,  the  Skalds  were  reduced  to  a  distorted  and  obacure 
jaigOQ.  But  whatever  he  the  imagery,  here  aa  in  Iceland, 
thoiigh  unique,  it  is  too  feeble.  The  poets  have  not 
satisfied  their  inner  emotion  if  it  ia  only  expressed  by  a 
single  word.  Time  after  tinie  they  return  to  and  re- 
peat their  idea.  "  The  sun  on  high,  the  great  star,  God's 
brilliant  candle,  the  noble  creature  !  **  Foui-  times  suc- 
cessively tliey  employ  the  same  thought,  and  each  time 
under  a  new  aspect  All  its  different  aspects  rise 
simultaneously  before  the  barbarian*^  eyes,  and  each  word 
was  like  a  fit  of  the  semiliallucination  which  possessed 
him*  Verily,  in  such  a  condition,  the  regularity  of 
speech  and  of  ideas  is  disturbed  at  every  turn.  The 
succession  of  thought  in  the  visionary  is  not  the  same 
as  in  a  reasoning  mind.  One  colour  induces  another  ; 
from  sound  he  passes  to  sound  ;  his  imagination  is  like 
a  diorama  of  unexplained  pictures.  His  phrases  recur 
and  change  :  he  emits  the  word  that  comes  to  his  lips 
without  hesitation  ;  he  leaps  over  wide  in  tervals  from  idea 
to  idea  The  more  his  mind  is  transported,  the  quicker 
and  wider  the  intervals  ti'a versed.  With  one  spring 
he  visita  the  poles  of  his  horizon,  and  touches  in  one 
moment  objects  which  seemed  t^o  have  the  world  between 
theuL  His  ideas  are  entangled  without  order  ;  without 
notice^  abruptly,  the  poet  will  return  to  the  idea  he  has 
quitted,  and  insert  it  in  the  tliought  to  which  he  is 
gi\dng  expression.  It  is  impossible  to  translate  these  in- 
oongruous  ideas,  wliich  quite  disconcert  our  modem  style, 
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At  times  they  are  unintelligible.^  Articles,  particles, 
eveiything  capable  of  illuminating  thought,  of  marking 
the  connection  of  terms,  of  producing  regularity  of  ideas, 
all  rational  and  logiccd  artifices,  are  neglected.^  Passion 
bellows  forth  like  a  great  shapeless  beast  ;  and  that  is  alL 
It  rises  and  starts  in  little  abrupt  lines  ;  it  is  the  acme 
of  barbarism.  Homer's  happy  poetry  is  copiously  de- 
veloped, in  full  narrative,  with  rich  and  extended 
imagery.  All  the  details  of  a  complete  picture  are  not 
too  much  for  him  ;  he  loves  to  look  at  things,  he  lingers 
over  them,  rejoices  in  their  beauty,  dresses  them  in 
splendid  words  ;  he  is  like  the  Greek  girls,  who  thought 
themselves  ugly  if  they  did  not  bedeck  arms  and 
shoulders  with  all  the  gold  coins  from  their  purse,  and 
all  the  treasures  from  their  caskets  ;  his  long  verses  flow 
by  with  their  cadences,  and  spread  out  like  a  purple  robe 
tmder  an  Ionian  sun.  Here  the  clumsy-fingered  poet 
crowds  and  clashes  his  ideas  in  a  narrow  measure; 
if  measure  there  be,  he  barely  observes  it  ;  all  his  orna- 
ment is  three  words  beginning  with  the  same  letter. 
His  chief  care  is  to  abridge,  to  imprison  thought  in  a 
kind  of  mutilated  cry.'  The  force  of  the  internal  im- 
pression, which,  not  knowing  how  to  unfold  itself, 
becomes  condensed  and  doubled  by  accimiulation  ;  the 
harshness  of  the  outward  expression,  which,  subservient 

^  The  cleverest  Anglo-Saxon  scholars,  Turner,  Conybeare,  Thorpe 
reoqgnite  this  difficulty. 

'  Turner,  iii  2S1,  et  passim.  The  translations  in  French,  however 
literal,  do  iignstice  to  the  text  ;  that  language  is  too  clear,  too  logicaL 
No  Frenchman  can  understand  this  extraordinary  phase  of  intellect, 
except  by  Uking  a  dictionary,  and  deciphering  some  pages  of  Anglo- 
Sftzon  for  a  fortnight 

'  Turner  remarks  that  the  same  idea  expressed  by  King  Alfred,  in 
proee  and  then  in  verse,  takes  in  the  first  case  seven  words,  in  the  second 
ftre. — Bisiory  of  tKê  Anglo-Saxons,  iii.  235. 
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to  the  enei^  and  shocks  of  the  inner  sentiment,  seeks 

only  to  exliibit  it  intact  and  original,  m  spite  of  and 
at  the  expense  of  all  order  and  beauty, — snt-h  are  tiie 
characteristica  of  their  poetry,  and  tliese  also  will  be 
the  chuâcteriatics  of  the  poetry  which  is  to  follow. 

VL 
A  mce  so  constituted  was  precUsposed  to  Christianity, 
by  its  gloom,  its  aversioo  to  senRual  and  reckless  living, 
ite  inclination  for  the  serious  and  sublime.  When 
their  sedentary  habits  liad  reconciled  their  liOuJs  to 
a  long  period  of  ease,  and  weakened  the  fury  wiiich 
fed  their  sanguinary  religion,  they  readily  indiiied 
to  a  new  faith.  The  vague  adoration  of  the  great 
powers  of  nature,  which  etenially  fight  for  mutual  de- 
stnictionj  and,  when  destroyed»  rise  up  again  to  the 
coTobat,  had  long  since  disappeared  in  the  dim  distance. 
Society,  on  its  formation,  lutrcMhiced  the  idea  of  peace 
and  the  need  for  justice,  and  the  war-gods  faded  from 
the  minds  of  men,  with  the  passions  which  had  created 
them,  A  centuiy  and  a  half  after  the  invasion  by  the 
Saxons/  Ik»man  missionaries,  hearing  a  silver  cniss 
with  a  picture  of  Chrbt,  came  in  prnecssiim  chanting  a 
litany.  Presently  tlie  high  priest  of  the  Noithimibrians 
declared  in  presence  of  the  nobles  that  tl\e  old  goda 
were  powerless,  and  confessed  that  formerly  "  he  laiew 
nothing  of  that  which  he  adored  ;''  and  ha  among  the 
first,  lance  in  hand,  assisted  to  demolish  their  temple. 
Then  a  chief  rose  in  the  assembly,  an<l  said  r 

"You  remember,  it  may  be,  0  king,  tlint  which  aometimea 
iiappens  in  wiater  when  you  are  sealed  at  table  witb  your  earla 
and  tbanea.     Your  are  u  lighted,  and  your  hall  warm^,  and 
^  &M^£fi.    Aug.  Tiàmjt  L  81  j  Bêd«^  zii  2. 
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without  is  rain  and  snow  and  stonn.  Then  comes  a  swallow 
flying  across  the  hall;  he  enters  by  one  door,  and  leaves  by 
another.  The  brief  moment  while  he  is  within  is  pleasant  to 
him  ;  he  feels  not  rain  nor  cheerless  winter  weather  ;  but  the 
moment  is  brief — ^the  bird  flies  away  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  and  he  passes  from  winter  to  winter.  Such,  methinks,  is 
the  life  of  man  on  earth,  compared  with  the  uncertain  time 
beyond.  It  appears  for  a  while  ;  but  what  is  the  time  which 
comes  after — the  time  which  was  before  1  We  know  not  If, 
then,  this  new  doctrine  may  teach  us  somewhat  of  greater  ceiv 
tainty,  it  were  well  that  we  should  regard  it." 

This  restlessness,  this  feeling  of  the  infinite  and  dark 
beyond,  this  sober,  melancholy  eloquence,  were  the  har- 
bingers of  spiritual  life.^  We  find  nothing  like  it 
amongst  the  nations  of  the  south,  naturally  pagan,  and 
preoccupied  with  the  present  life.  These  utter  bar- 
barians embrace  Christianity  straightway,  through  sheer 
force  of  mood  and  clime.  To  no  purpose  are  they  brutal, 
heavy,  shackled  by  infantine  superstitions,  capable,  like 
King  Canute,  of  buying  for  a  himdred  golden  talents  the 
arm  of  Augustine.  They  possess  the  idea  of  God.  This 
grand  God  of  the  Bible,  omnipotent  and  imique,  who 
disappears  almost  entirely  in  the  middle  ages,'-  obscured 
by  His  court  and  His  family,  endures  amongst  them 
in  spite  of  absurd  or  grotesque  legends.  They  do  not 
blot  Him  out  under  pious  romances,  by  the  elevation 
of  the  saints,  or  under  feminine  caresses,  to  benefit 
the  infant  Jesus  and  the  Virgin.  Their  grandeur  and 
their  severity  raise  them  to  His  high  level  ;  they  are 
not  tempted,  like  artistic  and  talkative  nations,  to 
replace  religion  by  a  fair  and  agreeable  narrative. 
More  than  any  race  in  Europe,  they  approach,  by  the 

^  Joufiroy,  Problem  of  Human  Destiny, 
'  Miahalet,  pnfaoe  to  Xa  Jienaiamnee  ;  Didron,  Bidoir$  de  Dieu, 
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simplicity  and  enefgy  of  their  conceptions,  the  old 
Hebraic  spirit.  Euthuaiasm  is  their  natural  coodition  ; 
and  their  new  Deity  fills  them  wiili  admiration,  bs 
their  ancient  deitiea  inspired  them  with  furj\  They 
have  hjTnnSi  genuine  odes,  whicli  are  buta  concrete  of 
exclamations,  They  have  no  development;  they  are 
incsapable  of  restraining  or  explaining  tlieir  pasaion  j  it 
bursts  forth,  in  raptures,  at  the  vision  of  the  A^lniighty^ 
The  heart  alone  speaka  here- — a  strong,  barbarous  UmrL 
Ciedmon,  their  old  poet,^  says  Bede,  was  a  moî'e  igno- 
rant man  than  the  othei's,  w}io  knew  no  poetr}";  so 
that  in  the  hall,  when  they  handed  liini  the  harp, 
he  was  obliged  to  \vuthdraw,  being  unable  to  sing  lifen 
Ms  companions.  Once,  keeping  niglit-watch  over  the 
stable,  he  fell  asleep.  A  stranger  appeared  to  liim^ 
and  asked  him  to  sing  something,  and  these  words 
came  into  his  head  :  **  Now  we  ought  to  praise  tlie  Lord 
of  heaven,  the  p<3wer  of  the  Creator,  and  His  skill,  the 
deeds  of  the  Father  of  glory  ;  how  He,  being  eternal 
God,  is  the  author  of  all  marvels  ;  who,  almighty 
guardian  of  the  human  raee»  created  first  for  tJte  sons 
of  men  tlie  heavens  as  the  roof  of  their  dwelling»  and 
then  the  earth/'  Eemembering  this  when  he  woka,' 
he  came  to  the  town,  and  they  brought  him  before  the 
learned  men,  before  the  abbess  Hilda,  wlm,  wheu  they 
had  heard  htm,  thought  tliat  he  had  receive^l  a  gift 
from  heaven,  and  mode  him  a  monk  in  the  abbey. 
There  he  spent  his  Ufe  listening  to  portions  of  Holy 
Writ,  which  were  explained  to  him  in  Saxon,  **  rumi- 
nating over  them  like  a  pure  animal,  turned  them  into 
most  sweet  verse."  Thus  is  true  poetry  born.  These 
men  pray  vdth  all  the  emotion  of  a  new  soul  ;  they 

know  the  more 
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^  About  630.    Sea  CùcUit  Et;4mimii$i  Tliorpe.         *  Bade,  iv.  14 
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think.  Some  one  has  said  that  the  first  and  most 
sincere  liynm  is  this  one  word  0  !  Theirs  were  hardly 
longer;  they  only  repeated  time  after  time  some  deep 
passionate  word,  with  monotonous  vehemence.  "  In 
heaven  art  Thou,  our  aid  and  succour,  resplendent  with 
happiness  !  All  things  how  before  thee,  before  the  glory 
of  Thy  Spirit  With  one  voice  they  call  upon  Christ  ; 
they  all  cry  :  Holy,  holy  art  thou,  King  of  the  angels  of 
heaven,  our  Lord  !  and  Tliy  judgments  are  just  and 
great:  they  reign  for  ever  and  in  all  places,  in  the 
multitude  of  Thy  works."  We  are  reminded  of  the 
songs  of  the  servants  of  Odin,  tonsured  now,  and  clad  in 
the  garments  of  monks.  Their  poetry  is  the  same  ;  they 
think  of  God,  as  of  Odin,  in  a  string  of  short,  accumu'< 
lated,  passionate  images,  like  a  succession  of  lightning* 
flashes  ;  the  Christian  hynms  are  a  sequel  to  the  pagan. 
One  of  them,  Adhelm,  stood  on  a  bridge  leading  to  the 
town  where  he  lived,  and  repeated  warlike  and  profane 
odes  as  well  as  religious  poetry,  in  order  to  attract  and 
instruct  the  men  of  his  time.  He  could  do  it  without 
changing  his  key.  In  one  of  them,  a  funeral  song. 
Death  speaks.  It  was  one  of  the  last  Saxon  composi- 
tions, containing  a  terrible  Christianity,  which  seems  at 
the  same  time  to  have  sprung  from  the  blackest  depths 
of  the  Edda.  The  brief  metre  sounds  abruptly,  with 
measured  stroke,  like  the  passing  bell.  It  is  as  if  we 
hear  the  dull  resounding  responses  which  roU  through 
the  church,  while  the  rain  beats  on  the  dim  glass,  and 
the  broken  clouds  sail  mournfully  in  the  sky;  and  our 
eyes,  glued  to  the  pale  face  of  a  dead  man,  feel  before- 
hand the  horror  of  the  damp  grave  into  which  the  living 
are  about  to  cast  him. 

**  For  thee  was  a  house  built  ere  thou  wert  bom  ;  for  thee 
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WM  i  mould  abâ-pen  ere  thou  of  thy  mother  earnest»  Its  height 
ta  not  determmed,  nor  it»  depth  meaaureii  ;  nor  is  it  clogod  up 
(however  long  it  maj  be)  until  I  thee  bring  where  thou  ehaît 
renmîn  ;  until  I  eh  all  measure  the«  auil  the  6od  of  tl)i?  earth. 
Thy  hiHisc  ia  not  highly  built ,  it  is  unhigh  and  low,  Wheja 
Ihou  art  in  it,  tho  heel-ways  are  low,  the  aide*waya  unhigh. 
The  ffMif  is  btdlt  thy  breast  full  nigh  ;  m  thou  ahalt  in  eurth 
dwell  full  etild,  diiii^  and  dark.  Dijorleaa  Is  diat  hause^  and  ihtrk 
it  te  withÎD,  There  thou  art  fast  detained»  and  Deallr  littldi»  the 
Icey.  Loathly  ia  that  earth-hou&e,  and  grim  to  dwL*ll  in,  There 
thon  fihalt  dwell,  and  wormB  shall  âhare  thee.  Thu:}  thou  art 
kid,  antl  lea  vest  thy  friendà.  Thou  hajit  no  friend  that  wiU 
come  to  thoe,  who  will  ever  inquire  how  that  honso  LiJceth  thee^ 
who  I! hall  ever  open  for  thee  the  door,  and  seek  thee,  for  fiooD 
thou  becomett  loathly  and  hateful  to  lfx>k  upoo.*^  ^ 

Has  Jeremy  Taylor  a  more  gloomy  picture?     The  two 

religious  poetries,  Christian  and  pagan,  are  bo  like,  that 
one  might  mingle  their  incongruities»  images, and  le^^nda. 
In  Beowidf,  altogether  pagan,  the  Deity  appears  m  Odin, 
more  mighty  and  serene,  and  diflera  from  tlie  othei'  only 
aa  a  peace  fid  Bretvvalda-^  difters  from  an  adventurous 
and  heroie  bandit-chief.  The  Scandinavian  monsters, 
Jotnns,  enemies  of  the  .^ir,^  have  not  vanished  ;  but 
they  d^cend  from  Cain,  and  the  giants  drowned  by 
fcbe  flood,*  Their  new  bell  ia  nearly  the  ancient  Nâa* 
trand/  "  a  dwelling  deadly  cold,  fnll  of  bloody  eagles 
and  pale  adders }"  and  the  dreadful  last  day  of  judg- 

"■  Conybeare'«  niuMratitms^  p.  271. 

'  Rretwaltta  wîuj  a  spetie»  of  w^r-king»  or  temponuj  and  nîecti^B 
chMof  all  th(?  Siixo»^— Ta. 

'  Till'  M^iv  (sîng.  Am)  u%  the  gods  of  the  ScandfuavleJi  nation^  of 
whom  iMvA  wiii  tin*  d» lift —Tu. 

*  Kv\\\\Ar,  I  {.  %n.  In  tbis  chnpter  he  has  collt^téil  mâuy  Û^lnrw 
vvbiuii  ihnu  till'  i*iidtiïiiQv«  i>f  %\kv  nucTdit  Tnytholûgy. 

*  Na4tiiyj4  !?•  tlii'  btiHUiî  ur  Mlmne  uf  tlie  desiL^^TL 
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ment,  when  all  will  crumble  info  dust,  and  make  way 
for  a  purer  world,  resembles  the  final  destruction  of 
Edda,  that  "  twilight  of  the  gods,"  which  will  end  in  a 
victorious  regeneration,  an  everlasting  joy  "under  a 
fairer  sun." 

By  this  natural  conformity  they  were  able  to  make 
their  religious  poems  indeed  poems.  Power  in  spiritual 
productions  arises  only  from  the  sincerity  of  personal 
and  original  sentiment.  If  they  can  relate  religious 
tragedies,  it  is  because  their  soul  was  tragic,  and  in  a 
degree  biblical  They  introduce  into  their  verses,  Uke 
the  old  prophets  of  Israel,  their  fierce  vehemence,  their 
murderous  hatreds,  their  fanaticism,  all  the  shudderings 
of  their  flesh  and  blood.  One  of  them,  whose  poem  is 
mutilated,  has  related  the  liistory  of  Judith — with 
what  inspiration  we  shaU  see.  It  needed  a  barbarian 
to  display  in  such  strong  Ught  excesses,  tumult,  murder, 
vengeance,  and  combat. 

"  Then  was  Holofemes  exhilarated  with  wine  ;  in  the  halla  of 
his  guests  he  laughed  and  shouted,  he  roared  and  dinned.  Then 
might  the  children  of  men  afar  off  hear  how  the  stem  one  stormed 
and  clamoured,  animated  and  elated  with  wine.  He  admonished 
amply  that  they  should  bear  it  well  to  those  sitting  on  the  bench. 
So  was  the  wicked  one  over  all  the  day,  the  lord  and  his  men, 
drunk  with  wine,  the  stem  dispenser  of  wealth  ;  till  that  they 
swinuning  lay  over  drunk,  all  his  nobility,  as  they  were  death- 
dain."! 

The  night  having  arrived,  he  commands  them  to 
bring  into  his  tent  "  the  illustrious  virgin  ;  "  then, 
going  in  to  visit  her,  he  falls  drunk  on  his  bed.  The 
moment  was  come  for  "  the  maid  of  the  Creat<ir,  the 
holy  woman." 

*  Tomer,  Huit:  of  Anglo-Saxons^  iii  book  9,  ch.  8,  p.  871. 
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"  She  tcKïk  the  heatheû  man  fast  by  his  hair  ^  &be  drew  him 
by  hifi  tiinba  towards  her  dkgracefullj  ;  and  the  mim-bier^il 
oilious  miiu  at  her  plwLsnre  Ittiil  ;  b^)  a-^  the  wretch  she  might  the 
easiest  well  eommatid-  She  with  the  twbted  locks  struck  tha 
hateful  enemy,  meditating  hate,  with  the  red  Bword,  till  she  had 
half  cat  of  hia  neck  ;  so  that  he  lay  in  a  sw<K>n,  drunk  aod 
mortally  wounded.  He  was  not  then  dead,  not  entirely  lifeless. 
She  struck  then  earnest,  the  womati  illustrious  m  strength, 
another  time  the  heathen  hound,  till  tliat  his  head  rolled  forth 
upon  the  floor.  The  fold  on©  lay  without  a  cofFer  ;  backward 
his  spirit  tume<l  under  the  ahy&a,  and  there  was  plunged  helow, 
with  sulphur  faâtenecl  ;  for  e%*er  afterm-'ards  wounded  by  womui* 
Bound  In  tomieDtSj  hard  imprisoucfl,  in  hell  he  buraâ.  After 
hii  course  he  need  not  hope,  with  darkneis  overwhelmed,  thftte 
he  may  escape  from  that  mansion  of  worms  ;  but  there  he  shall 
remain  ;  ever  and  ever,  without  end,  henceforth  in  that  caven^- 
houaesf  void  of  the  joys  of  hope."  ^ 

Haa  any  one  ever  heard  a  sterner  accent  of  satis Aâd 
liat«  ?     Wheu  Clovis  listened  to  the  Passion  play,  he j 
cried,  "  Why  wfta  1  not  there  M'ith  my  Franks  !  ** 
here  the  old   warrior  instinct  swelled  iBto  flame  over| 
the  Hebrew  wars.     As  soon  as  JudiUi  returned, 

"  Men  under  helms  (went  out)  from  the  holy  city  at  the  dtiwii] 
itsell     They   dinned   âhîelds  ;    men   roared   loudly.     At   thi«1 
rejobi^d  the  lank  wolf  in  the  wood,  and  the  xvan  raven ,  ihe  fowl| 
greetly  of  slaughter,  both  &om  the  west^  that  the  sens  of  m^ 
for  them  should  have  thought  to  prepare  their  fill  an  corpsâflLi 
And  to  them  flew  in  their  paths  the  active  devourer,  the  eagle,  \ 
hoary  in  his  feathers.     The  willowed  kite,  with  hi&  humed  bt-ak,  - 
iang  the  song  of  Hilda.     The  noble  warriors  proceeded,  they  in  ' 
mail,  to  the  battle,  furnbhed  with  shields,  with  swelling  banners. 
,  ,  ,  They  tlieu  «jjeedily  let  fly  forth  «howef«  of  arrows,  the 
serpenta  of  Hilda,  from  their  horn  bows;  the  spears  on  the 
^  Turner,  HiM.  &/ An^h'Sav^mf  iii  bû«k  9,  dL  3^  pv  S731 
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groond  hard  Btormed.  Loud  raged  the  plunderers  of  battle  ; 
they  sent  their  darts  into  the  throng  of  the  chiefs.  .  .  .  They 
that  awhile  before  the  reproach  of  the  foreigners,  the  taunts  of 
the  heathen  endured."  ^ 

Amongst  all  these  unknown  poets  ^  there  is  one 
whose  name  we  know,  Caedmon,  perhaps  the  old  Caed- 
mon  who  wrote  the  first  hymn  ;  like  him,  at  all  events, 
who,  paraphrasing  the  Bible  with  a  barbarian's  vigour 
and  sublimity,  has  shown  the  grandeur  and  fury  of  the 
sentiment  with  which  the  men  of  these  times  enterecl 
into  their  new  religion.  He  also  sings  when  he  speaks  ; 
when  he  mentions  the  ark,  it  is  with  a  profusion  of 
poetic  names,  "  the  floating  house,  the  greatest  of  floats 
ing  chambers,  the  wooden  fortress,  the  moving  roof» 
the  cavern,  the  great  sea-chest,"  and  many  more. 
Every  time  he  thinks  of  it,  he  sees  it  with  liis  mind, 
like  a  quick  luminous  vision,  and  each  time  under  ^ 
new  aspect,  now  undulating  on  the  muddy  waves, 
between  two  ridges  of  foam,  now  casting  over  the  water 
its  enormous  shadow,  black  and  high  like  a  castle» 
"now  enclosing  in  its  cavernous  sides"  the  endlesa 
swarm  of  caged  beasts.  Like  the  others,  he  wrestles 
with  God  in  his  heart;  triumphs  like  a  warrior  over 
destruction  and  victory  ;  and  in  relating  the  death  of 
Pharaoh,  can  hardly  speak  from  anger,  or  see,  because 
the  blood  mounts  to  his  eyes  : 

*'  The  folk  was  affrighted,  the  flood-dread  seized  on  then:  sad 
souls  ;  ocean  wailed  with  death,  the  mountain  heights  were  with 
blood  besteamed,  the  sea  foamed  gore,  crying  was  in  the  waves, 
the  water  full  of  weapons,  a  death-mist  rose  ;  the  Egyptians 
were  turned  back  ;  trembling  they  fled,  they  felt  fear  :  would 

*  Tomer,  Hist,  of  Anglo-Saxons,  iii.  book  9,  ch.  8,  pw  5|74 
*  Qrein«  BibUothek  der  AnçeUceehsischen  poêtU^ 
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tbftt  ho«t  gladly  una  their  homaa  ;  theif  vsmit  grew  aadder  : 
agmsAt  tbeEUf  a«  a  claud,  ro^e  the  fell  rolling  of  the  warea  ;  theïo 
came  not  any  of  that  hoat  to  home,  but  from  behind  incloaed 
tUera  fate  with  the  wave.  Where  waya  ere  lay  aea  raged.  Their 
might  was  merged^  the  atrenma  stood,  the  itorm  ruee  high  ta 
heaven  ;  the  loudest  army-cty  the  hostile  uttered  ;  the  air  above 
wm  thickened  with  djiûg  voice».  ,  .  ,  Ocean  raged,  draw  it&elf 
tip  OQ  high,  the  fitorma  rose,  the  coipses  roUed."  ' 

Is  the  song  of  the  Exodus  more  abrupt,  more  veba* 
mant,  or  more  savage  ?  These  men  can  speak  of  the 
creation  like  the  Bible,  because  they  speak  of  deatrac- 
tiou  like  tlie  Bible.  They  bave  only  to  look  into  their 
own  hearts,  in  order  to  discover  an  emotion  sufficiently 
strong  to  raise  their  souls  to  the  height  of  their  Creator.  J 
This  emotion  existed  already  in  their  pagan  legends  ;■ 
and  Cfledmon,  in  order  to  recount  the  origin  of  things,  ~ 
has  only  to  turn  to  the  ancient  dreams,  such  aa  have 
been  preserved  in  the  pTOphecies  of  the  Edda, 

*'  There  had  uot  here  as  yet,  save  cavern-shade,  aught  been  ; 
but  thÎB  wide  abyss  itood  tieep  and  dim,  stninge  to  itâ  Lord,  idle 
and  useless  ;  r^n  which  looked  with  his  eyes  the  Kiifg  firtn  of 
mind,  and  beheld  tîioôe  places  void  of  joys  ;  saw  the  dwrk  cloud 
lower  in  etertial  night,  swart  imder  heaveii.  dark  and  w^ïiste, 
until  this  worldly  creation  through  the  word  existed  of  the  Gloiy- 
Kiug.  .  ,  .  The  earth  oa  yet  was  not  green  with  grass  ;  ocean 
covered,  swart  in  eternal  night,  far  and  wide  the  dusky  way»,**  « 
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In  tMs  '  manner  wiU  Milton  hereafter  speak,  the 
descendant  of  the  Hebi-ew  seers,  last  of  the  Scandi- 
navian seers,  but  assisted  in  the  development  of  his 
thought    by  all    the  resources    of  Latin  culture    and 

>  tharpe,  CeEdmm^  16S2,  xlvii  p  206.  H 

*  Thorpe,  Cùtdmmt  il  p.  7.  A  likeness  «JÛsts  betwMii  this  wxm% 
and  Qorreaponditig  portions  of  t^e  Eddat. 
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dviliaation.  And  yet  he  will  add  nothing  to  the 
primitive  sentiment  Keligious  instinct  is  not  acquiied  ; 
it  belongs  to  the  blood,  and  is  inherited  with  it.  So 
it  is  with  other  instincts;  pride  in  tlie  first  place, 
indomitable  self-conscious  energy,  which  sets  man  in 
opposition  to  all  domination,  and  inures  him  against 
all  pain.  Milton's  Satan  exists  already  in  Caedmon's, 
as  tlie  picture  exists  in  the  sketch  ;  because  both  have 
their  model  in  the  race  ;  and  Caedmon  found  his  origi- 
nals in  the  northern  warriors,  as  Milton  did  in  the 
Puritans: 

**  Why  shall  I  for  his  favour  serve,  bend  to  him  in  such 
TSBsalage  1  I  may  be  a  god  as  be.  Stand  by  me,  strong  associ- 
ates, who  will  not  fail  me  in  the  strife.  Heroes  stem  of  moody 
they  have  chosen  me  for  chief,  renowned  warriors  !  with  such 
may  one  devise  counsel,  with  such  capture  his  adherents  ;  tbcy 
are  my  zealous  friends,  fidthful  in  their  thoughts  ;  I  may  be 
their  chieftain,  sway  in  this  realm  ;  thus  to  me  it  scemeth  not 
right  that  I  in  aught  need  cringe  to  God  for  any  good  ;  I  will 
no  longer  be  his  vassal"  ^ 

He  is  overcome  :  shall  he  be  subdued  ?  He  is  cast 
into  the  place  "  where  torment  they  sufifer,  burning  lieat 
intense,  in  midst  of  hell,  fire  and  broad  flames  :  so  also 
the  bitter  seeks  smoke  and  darkness  ;  "  will  he  repent  ? 
At  first  he  is  astonished,  he  despairs  ;  but  it  is  a  hero's 
despair. 

''  This  narrow  place  is  most  unlike  that  other  that  we  ere 
knew,^  high  in  heaven's  kingdom,  which  my  master  bestow'd  on 
me.  .  .  .  Oh,  had  I  power  of  my  hands,  and  might  one  season 

*  Thorp*»,  Cœdnum^  \v.  p.  18. 

'  ThU  Û»  Milton'M  upening  also.  (S«e  Parot/ise  lA»t^  Rook  i.  vene 
S42,  etc.)  One  would  think  that  he  must  liave  hn<I  tMuiu*  kuowledc;e  of 
Gedmon  from  thi*  trmnilitior  of  Junius. 
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be  without,  be  one  winter*»  apace,  then  with  thia  boat  I — But 
around  me  lie  iron  bonds,  prea^^etb  tbii  cord  of  cbidu  :  Î  am  , 
powerles»  !  me  have  so  banl  the  clasps  of  hell,  so  finnly  gimeped  t| 
Here  h  a  viwt  fire  ftbove  and  underneath,  never  did  I  see  a  loatb- 
lier  knihkip  ;  the  flame  abatetb  not^  hot  over  hell  Me  iiath 
the  tilaaping  of  tiiose  rings,  this  hard-polisb'd  band,  impeded  in 
my  cuurse,  debarr'd  me  from  my  way  ;  my  feet  are  bound,  lay 
hatid^  nmnacleil«  ,  ,  ,  m  thai  with  aught  I  cannot  from  these 
limVbonda  escape»"  ^ 

As  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  against  God^  it  ial 
His  new  creature,  man,  whom  he  must  attack.     To 
him  who  baa  lost  everything,  vengeaDce  is  left  ;  and  if 
the  conquered   can   enjay   this,  he  m^ill  find  himself 
happy  ;  '*  he  will  sleep  softly,- even  under  his  chains." 

VIL 

Here  the  foreign  culture  ceased.  Beyond  Christi* 
anity  it  could  not  graft  upon  this  barbarous  stock  any 
fruitful  or  living  trandi.  All  the  circumstances  which 
elsewhere  mellowed  the  wild  sap,  failed  here.  The 
Saxons  foimd  Britain  abandoned  by  tlie  Romans  ;  they 
had  not  yielded,  like  their  brothers  on  the  Contineot, 
to  the  ascendency  of  a  superior  civilisation  ;  they  had 
not  become  mingled  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  land 
they  had  alw*ays  treated  them  like  enemies  or  slaves^ 
pursuing  like  wolves  those  who  escaped  to  the  moun 
tains  of  the  west,  treating  like  beasts  of  bunlen  those 
whom  they  had  conquered  with  the  land.  Wliile  the 
Germans  of  Gaul,  Italy,  and  Spain  becanift  Eomang, 
the  Saxons  retained  their  language,  their  genius  and 
mannerSt  and  created  in  Britain  a  Germany  outside  of 
Geimaoy.     A  himdred  and  fifty  years  after  the  Saxoa 
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invasion,  tlie  introduction  of  Christianity  and  the  dawn 
of  security  attained  by  a  society  inclining  to  peace^ 
gave  birth  to  a  kind  of  literature  ;  and  we  meet  with 
the  venerable  Bede,  and  later  on,  Alcuin,  John  Scotus- 
Erigena,  and  some  others,  commentators,  translators,, 
teachers  of  barbarians,  who  tried  not  to  originate  but 
to  compile,  to  pick  out  and  explain  from  the  great  Greek 
and  Latin  encyclopaedia  something  which  might  suit 
the  men  of  their  time.  But  the  wars  with  the  Dane» 
came  and  crushed  this  humble  plant,  which,  if  left  ta 
itself,  would  have  come  to  nothing.^  When  Alfred* 
the  Deliverer  became  king,  "there  were  very  few 
ecclesiastics,"  he  says,  "on  this  side  of  the  Humber,. 
who  could  imderstand  in  English  their  own  Latin 
prayers,  or  translate  any  Latin  writing  into  English. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Humber  I  think  there  were 
scarce  any  ;  there  were  so  few  that,  in  truth,  I  cannot 
remember  a  single  man  south  of  the  Thames,  when  I 
took  tlie  kingdom,  who  was  capable  of  it."  He  tried,, 
like  Charlemagne,  to  instruct  his  people,  and  turned 
into  Saxon  for  their  use  several  works,  above  all  some 
moral  books,  as  the  de  ConsolcUione  of  Boethius  ;  but 
this  very  translation  bears  witness  to  the  barbarism  of 
his  audience.  He  adapts  the  text  in  order  to  bring  it 
down  to  their  intelligence  ;  the  pretty  verses  of  Boethius, 
somewhat  pretentious,  laboured,  elegant,  crowded  with 
classical  allusions  of  a  refined  and  compact  style  worthy 

^  Tliey  themaelves  feel  their  impotence  and  decrepitude.  Bede^ 
dividing  the  history  of  the  world  into  six  periods,  says  that  the  fifth, 
which  stretches  from  the  return  out  of  Babylon  to  the  birth  of  Christy 
is  the  senile  period  ;  the  sixth  is  the  present,  ceias  deerepita,  totiuê  morU 
vteuli  oonsummanda, 

*  Died  in  901  ;  Adhelm  died  709,  Bede  died  735,  Alcuin  lired 
under  Charlemagne,  Erigena  nnder  Charles  the  Bald  (843-S77). 
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of  Seneca,  become  an  artless,  long  diawm  out  and  yet 
desultoty  prose,  like  a  nurse's  fairy  tale,  explaimng 
everything,  recommencing  and  breaking  ofif  its  phrases, 
making  ten  tnms  about  a  single  detail  ;  so  low  was  it 
necessary  to  stoop  to  the  level  of  thia  new  intelligence, 
which  had  never  thought  or  known  an3rthing.  Here 
foUows  the  latin  of  Boethius,  so  affected,  so  pretty,  with 
the  English  translation  affixed  : — 


*'  Quondam  fiinera  coiytigig 
Vat€«  Threiciua  gemeus, 
Poitquara  flebilibus  modis 
Silvan  currere,  mobilea 
Amïieâ  stare  coegemt, 
Juîixitqiiâ  intrepidiim  latuâ 
Sœvis  e^rva  leoDibufi, 
Nee  Han  m  tîmiût  lepuâ 
jam  call  tu  placid  urn  canem  ; 
Cum  ilagrautior  bttma 
Fervor  jjectoris  ureret, 
Nee  qui  cuncta  subegeratit 
Mulcereut  domiimm  modi  ; 
Immltes  superoa  queretia, 
InfernaA  aditt  domos. 
lUIc  blanda  aouantibittf 
Ohonlis  ciirfuina  temperana, 
Quidquid  pnccipuis  Dtm 
Matris  foiitibua  hauaerat, 
Quod  luettis  dabat  iiupoteui, 
Quod  1  actum  gemiaana  amor, 
Ddlet  Tartara  pommovens, 
Et  daîci  veuiam  prece 
Umbrarum  doinmos  rogat. 
Sttipet  terge minus  novo 
Gaptufi  carmine  janitor  i 


"  It  happened  formerly  that 
ther6  waa  a  harper  in  the  country 
called    Thrace,    which    waa    in 

Grtie^.  The  harper  was  incon- 
ceivably good.  Hie  name  waa 
Orpheua.  He  had  a  very  excel- 
lent wife,  called  Emydicc  Then 
b^an  man  to  say  coaoemuig  the 
harper,  that  he  could  liarp  m  that 
the  wood  moved  J  and  the  stonei 
etirred  themselves  at  the  aound, 
and  wild  beasts  would  run  there- 
to, and  stand  aa  if  they  were  tame  ; 
fio  H  till,  that  though  men  or  houDdi 
pursued  them,  they  shunned  theia 
notp  Then  said  they,  that  the 
harper's  wife  ahould  die^  and  her 
soul  should  bt:  led  to  hell  Them 
should  the  harper  becoiue  eo  sor^ 
n[)wftd  that  he  could  not  remain 
among  the  men,  but  fraquented 
the  wood,  and  sat  on  the  moun- 
tain^j  botïi  day  and  ni^^ht,  weeping 
aT>d  harping,  so  thrtt  tlic  woods 
shook,  and  the  rivers  slcwxl  itQl, 
and  no  hart  shunned  any  lion,  nor 
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QnsB  aontes  agitant  meta        hare  any  hound  ;  nor  did  cattle 
Ultrioes  scelerum  Deœ  know  any  hatred,  or  any  fear  of 

Jam  moBBta;  kciymie  madent.   others,  for  the  pleasure  of  the 


Non  Ixionium  caput 
Vdox  prsecipitat  rota, 
Et  longa  site  perditus 
Spemit  flaiuina  Tantalus. 
Vultur  dum  satur  est  modis 
Non  traxit  Tityi  jecur. 
Tandem,  yincimur,  arbiter 
Umhrarum  miserans  ait. 
Douemus  comitem  viro, 
EmptAm  carmine  coigugem. 
Sed  lex  dona  coerceat, 
Nee,  dimi  Tartara  liquerit, 
Fas  sit  lumina  flectere. 
Quia  legem  det  amantibus  ! 
Itigor  Iax  fit  amor  sibi. 
Hen  !  noctis  pmpe  temiinos 
Orpheus  Euiydicem  suam 
Vidit,  perdidit,  occidit 
Vos  hœc  fabula  respicit, 
Quicunque  in  qupenim  diem 
Mentem  ducere  qua-ritis. 


sound.  Then  it  seemed  to  the 
harper  that  nothing  in  this  world 
pleased  him.  Then  thought  he 
that  he  would  seek  the  gods  of 
hell,  and  endeavour  to  allure  them 
with  his  harp,  and  pray  that  they 
would  give  him  back  his  wife. 
When  he  came  thither,  then 
should  there  come  towards  him 
the  dog  of  hell,  whose  name  was 
Cerberus, — he  should  have  three 
heads, — ^and  1)egan  to  wng  his  tail, 
and  play  with  him  for  hi;5  harping. 
Then  was  there  also  a  very  hor- 
rible gatekeei)er,  whose  name 
should  be  Charon.  He  hnd  also 
three  beads,  and  he  was  vi»ry  old. 
Then  began  the  harper  to  beseech 
him  that  he  would  protect  him 
while  he  was  there,  and  bring  him 
then  re  aga'in  safe.     Then  did  ho 


Nam  qui  tartareum  in  specus  promise  that  to  him,  because  he 


VictuB  lumina  flexerit, 
Quidquid  prœcipuum  trahit 
Peidity  dum  videt  inferos." 
Book  IIL  Metre  12. 


was  desirous  of  the  unaccustomed 
sound.  Then  went  he  farther 
until  he  met  the  fierce  goddesses, 
whom  the  common  people  call 
Pare»,  of  whom  they  say,  that 
they  know  no  respect  for  any  man,  but  punish  every  man  accord- 
ing to  his  dcwls  ;  and  of  whom  they  pay,  tli;it  they  control  every 
lAUUi'a  fortune  Then  1>egan  he  to  implore  their  mercy.  Then 
b^gan  they  to  weep  with  him.  Then  went  he  farther,  and  all 
the  iobaUtantB  of  hell  ran  towards  him,  and  led  him  to  their 
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kil^  :  and  all  began  to  speak  with  him,  and  to  pmy  that  "wliich 
he  pmyed.  And  tbe  reatledâ  wheel  wblch  Ixion^  the  king  of  the 
^pith»,  was  bound  to  for  his  guilt,  that  stood  ttîU  for  hia 
kufung.  And  TantAltis  the  kiug^  who  in  thb  world  waâ  tm* 
HMtderattfly  greedy,  and  whom  that  eame  vice  of  greedineaa 
foQawed  them,  he  became  quiet.  And  the  vulture  Hhould  œa&ei 
•0  thski  be  tore  not  the  liver  of  Titym  the  king,  which  before 
tlieriirith  tormented  him.  And  all  the  puniâhments  of  the 
tuhabitanU  of  hell  were  BU£peiitle<l,  whilst  he  harped  before  the 
king.  When  lie  long  and  long  had  harped^  then  apoke  the  king 
ol*  the  mhabitants  of  hell,  and  said.  Let  ua  give  the  man  hift 
wife^  for  lie  has  earned  her  by  Ms  harping,  He  then  eammanded 
him  tliat  he  should  well  observe  iJud  fu  vivtr  li/okêd  hachuardë 
alter  he  depirted  thence  ;  and  ^id,  if  he  looked  backwards,  thai 
he  should  lose  the  woman.  But  men  can  witb  great  difficulty, 
if  ftl  all,  restrain  love  I  Wellaway  !  What  1  Orpheus  then 
W  his  wife  with  him  till  he  came  to  the  boundary  of  light  and 
darkness.  Then  went  hia  wife  after  him.  When  be  mme  forth 
intn  the  light,  then  looked  he  behind  his  ba<"k  towards  the 
woman.  Then  waa  she  immediately  lost  to  him.  This  &blô 
tuachea  every  man  who  desires  to  fly  the  darkness  of  bell,  and 
to  come  to  the  light  of  the  true  good,  that  he  look  not  about 
him  to  liia  old  vices,  so  that  he  prat^tise  them  again  as  fully  as 
he  did  liefore»  For  whosoever  with  full  will  tuma  his  mind  to 
the  vices  which  he  had  before  forsaken,  and  practises  them,  and 
they  then  fully  please  him,  and  he  never  thinks  of  forsaking 
them  ;  then  lose»  he  ali  bis  former  good  unless  be  again  amend 


A  man  speaks  thus  when  he  wishes  to  impress  upon 
the  mind  of  bis  hearers  an  idea  which  is  not  clear  to 
them.  Boetliius  bad  for  bis  audience  senatorSi  men  of 
culture,  who  understood  as  well  as  we  the  slightest 
mythological  aUusitm.     Alfi^  is  obliged  to  take  them 

^  Fox'i  Aifréd'ê  Bi>mim,  cbapw  35,  §  0^  1664. 
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up  and  develop  them,  like  a  father  or  a  master,  who 
draws  his  little  boy  between  his  knees,  and  relates  to 
him  names,  qualities,  crimes  and  their  punishments, 
which  the  Latin  only  hints  at  But  the  ignorance  is 
such  that  the  teacher  himself  needs  correction.  He 
takes  the  Pare®  for  the  Erinyes,  and  gives  Charon 
three  heads  like  Cerberus.  There  is  no  adornment  in 
his  version  ;  no  delicacy  as  in  the  original  Alfred  has 
hard  work  to  make  himself  understood.  What,  for 
instance,  becomes  of  the  noble  Platonic  moral,  the  apt 
interpretation  after  the  style  of  lamblichus  and  Por- 
phyry? It  is  altogether  dulled.  He  has  to  call 
everything  by  its  name,  and  turn  the  eyes  of  his  people 
to  tangible  and  visible  things.  It  is  a  sermon  suited 
to  his  audience  of  Thanes  ;  the  Danes  whom  he  had 
converted  by  the  sword  needed  a  clear  moral.  If  he 
had  translated  for  them  exactly  the  last  words  of  Boe- 
thius,  they  would  have  opened  wide  their  big  stupid 
eyes  and  fallen  asleep. 

For  the  whole  talent  of  an  imcultivated  mind  lies  in 
the  force  and  oneness  of  its  sensations.  Beyond  that  it 
is  powerless.  The  art  of  thinking  and  reasoning  lies 
above  it  These  men  lost  all  genius  when  they  lost  their 
fever-heat  They  lisped  awkwardly  and  heavily  dry 
chronicles,  a  sort  of  historical  almanacks.  You  might 
think  them  peasants,  who,  returning  from  their  toU,  came 
and  scribbled  with  chalk  on  a  smoky  table  the  date  of  a 
year  of  scarcity,  the  price  of  com,  the  changes  in  the 
weather,  a  death.  Even  so,  side  by  side  with  tlie  meagre 
Bible  chronicles,  which  set  down  the  successions  of  kings, 
and  of  Jewish  massacres,  are  exhibited  the  exaltation  of 
the  psalms  and  the  transports  of  prophecy.  The  same 
lyiic  poet  can  be  altemat^y  a  brute  and  a  genius,  because 
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his  geniua  comes  and  goea  like  a  dls^aâ,  and  instead  of 
having  it  he  simply  is  ruled  by  it 

*'  A.  D,  61L  This  year  Cynegib  eut^îeeded  to  the  go?eniBa«nt 
IE  WeBSÊX,  and  held  it  one-and^hirty  winters,  Oynegila  wm 
the  SOD  of  Ceol,  Ceol  of  Catha,  Cutha  of  Cynric. 

"  S14,  Thifl  year  Cynegili  aod  Cnichelm  fought  at  Bampton, 
and  slew  two  thousaud  and  forty-^bt  of  the  Welsh. 

"  678.  This  yeiir  appeared  the  oomet-atar  in  Âugiiat,  and 
shone  every  morning  iiuring  three  months  like  a  aunbeam. 
Bishop  Wilfrid  being  driven  from  his  bishopric  by  King  Evarth^ 
two  bishopfl  wem  consecrate* Ï  in  his  stead. 

**  !l^0  1 .  Thi»  year  died  Alfred,  the  son  of  Ethel wuif,  six  aighti 
before  the  mass  of  All  Sainte,  He  was  king  over  aU  the  Englifili 
natron,  except  that  part  that  was  under  the  power  of  the  Danes. 
He  held  the  government  one  year  and  a  half  less  than  thirty 
wintert^  ;  and  then  Edward  his  son  took  to  the  government, 

"  902.  This  year  there  was  the  great  fight  at  the  Holmi 
between  the  men  of  Kent  and  the  Danes. 

"  1077.  This  year  were  reconeilerl  the  King  of  the  Franks^ 
and  William^  Kiiig  of  England.  But  il  uontinued  only  a  little 
while.  This  year  was  London  burned,  one  night  before  the 
Assumption  of  St.  Mary,  ao  terribly  m  it  nef  er  was  before  iiai 
it  wae  built"  1 


I 


It  is  thus  the  poor  monka  speak,  with  monofconoua 
dryness,  who  after  Alfred^i  time  gather  up  and  take  note 
of  great  visible  events  ;  spaisely  scattered  we  find  a  few 
moral  reflections,  a  passionate  emotion^  nothing  more* 
In  the  tenth  century  we  see  King  Edgar  give  a  manor 
to  a  bishop,  on  condition  tbat  he  will  put  into  Saxon 
the  monaâtic  regulation  written  lu  Latin  by  Saint  Bend^ 
diet  Alfred  himself  waa  almost  the  last  man  of  culture; 
he.  like  Charlemagne,  became  ao  only  by  dint  of  det 

^  AU  thet«  extTACts  are  taken  Erom  Ingram's  S&xon  Chrmickf  1823i 
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minatiou  and  patience.  In  vain  the  great  spirits  of  this 
age  endeavour  to  link  themselves  to  the  relics  of  the  fine, 
ancient  civilisation,  and  to  raise  themselves  above  the 
chaotic  and  muddy  ignorance  in  which  the  others 
flounder.  They  rise  almost  alone,  and  on  their  death 
tlie  rest  sink  again  into  the  mira  It  is  the  human 
beast  that  remains  master  ;  the  mind  cannot  find  a  place 
amidst  the  outbursts  and  the  desires  of  the  flesh,  gluttony 
and  brute  force.  Even  in  the  little  circle  where  he 
moves,  his  labour  comes  to  nought  Tlie  model  which 
he  proposed  to  himself  oppresses  and  enchains  him  in  a 
cramping  imitation  ;  he  aspires  but  to  be  a  good  copyist  ; 
he  produces  a  gathering  of  centos  whicli  he  calls  Latin 
verses  ;  he  applies  himself  to  the  discovery  of  expres- 
sions, sanctioned  by  good  models  ;  he  succeeds  only  in 
elaborating  an  emphatic,  spoiled  Latin,  bristling  with 
incongruities.  In  place  of  ideas,  the  most  profound 
amongst  them  serve  up  the  defunct  doctrines  of  de- 
funct authors.  They  compile  religious  manuals  and 
philosophical  manuals  from  the  Fathers.  Erigena,  the 
most  learned,  goes  to  the  extent  of  reproducing  the  old 
complicated  dreams  of  Alexandrian  metaphysica  How 
far  these  speculations  and  reminiscences  soar  above  the 
barbarous  crowd  which  howls  and  bustles  in  the  deptlis 
below,  no  words  can  express.  There  was  a  certain  king 
of  Kent  in  the  seventh  century  who  could  not  write. 
Imagine  bachelors  of  theology  discussing  before  an  audi- 
ence of  waggoners,  not  Parisian  waggoners,  but  such  as 
survive  in  Auvergne  or  in  the  Vosges.  Among  these 
clerks,  who  think  like  studious  scholars  in  accordance 
with  their  favourite  authors,  and  are  doubly  separated 
from  the  world  as  scholars  and  monks,  Alfred  alone,  by 
Ub  podtioii  as  a  layman  and  a  practical  man,  descends  in 
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his  Saxon  tmoslationa  and  Im  Saxon  verses  to  the  com- 
mon level  ;  und  we  have  seen  that  his  effort,  like  that  of 
Charlemagnei  was  fruitless.  There  was  aa  iinpassablô 
wall  between  the  old  learned  literature  and  the  present 
chaotic  barbarism*  Incapable,  yet  compelled,  to  fit  into 
the  ancient  mould,  they  gave  it  a  twist  Unable  to 
reproduce  ideas,  they  reproduced  a  metre.  They  tried  to 
eclipse  their  rivals  in  versification  by  the  refinement  of 
their  composition,  and  the  prestige  of  a  diitieulty  over* 
come>  So^  in  our  own  colleges,  the  good  schoiars  imitate 
the  clever  divisions  and  symmetry  of  Claudian  rather 
than  the  ease  and  variety  of  Vii^lI.  They  put  their  ftjet 
in  ironSi  and  showed  their  smartness  by  rmining  in 
shackles  ;  tbey  weighted  themselves  with  rules  of  modern 
rhyme  and  rules  of  ancient  metre  ;  they  added  the  neces- 
sity of  beginning  each  verse  with  the  same  letter  that 
began  the  last  A  few,  like  Adhelm,  wrote  square 
acrostics,  in  which  the  first  line,  repeated  at  the  end^ 
was  found  also  to  the  left  and  right  of  the  piece.  Thus 
made  up  of  the  first  and  last  lettei3  of  each  verse,  it 
forms  a  border  to  the  whole  piece^  and  tlie  morsel  of 
verse  iâ  like  a  piece  of  tapestry.  Strange  literary  tricks, 
which  clianged  the  poet  into  an  artisan,  They  bear 
witness  to  the  difhculties  which  then  impeded  culture 
and  uature.  and  spoiled  at  once  the  Latin  form  and  the 
Saxon  genius. 

Beyond  this  barrier,  which  drew  an  impassable  Une 
bet%veen  civilisation  and  barbarism,  there  was  another, 
no  less  impassable,  between  the  Latin  and  Saxon  genius. 
The  strong  Genaan  imagination,  in  which  glowing  and 
obscure  visions  suddenly  meet  and  abruptly  overllow,  was 
in  contrast  with  the  reasoning  spirit,  in  which  id^ 
gather  and  am  developed  only  in  a  regular  orders  so 
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that  if  the  barbarian,  in  his  classical  attempts,  retained 
any  part  of  Ms  primitive  instincts,  he  succeeded  only  in 
producing  a  grotesque  and  frightful  monster.  One  of 
them  thi3  very  Adhelm,  a  relative  of  King  Ina,  who  sang 
on  the  town-bridge  profane  and  sacred  hymns  alternately, 
too  much  imbued  with  Saxon  poesy,  simply  to  imitate 
the  antique  models,  adorned  his  Latin  prose  and  verse 
with  all  the  "English  magnificence."^  You  might  com- 
pare him  to  a  barbarian  who  seizes  a  flute  from  the 
skilled  hands  of  a  player  of  Augustus'  court,  in  order  to 
blow  on  it  with  inflated  lungs,  as  if  it  were  the  bellow- 
ing horn  of  an  aurochs.  The  sober  speech  of  the  Koman 
orators  and  senators  becomes  in  his  hands  fuU  of  exag- 
gerated and  incoherent  images;  he  violently  connects 
words,  uniting  them  in  a  sudden  and  extravagant 
manner;  he  heaps  up  his  colours,  and  utters  extra- 
onlinary  and  unintelligible  nonsense,  like  that  of  the 
later  Skalds  ;  in  short,  he  is  a  latinised  Skald,  dragging 
into  his  new  tongue  the  ornaments  of  Scandinavian 
poetry,  such  as  alliteration,  by  dint  of  which  he  con- 
gregates in  one  of  his  epistles  fifteen  consecutive  words, 
all  banning  with  the  same  letter;  and  in  order  to 
make  up  his  fifteen,  he  introduces  a  barbarous  Graecism 
amongst  the  Latin  words.^  Amongst  the  others,  the 
writers  of  l^ends,  you  will  meet  many  times  with 
deformation  of  Latin,  distorted  by  the  outburst  of  a  too 
vivid  imagination  ;  it  breaks  out  even  in  their  scholastic 
and  scientific  writing.  Here  is  part  of  a  dialogue  be- 
tween Alcuin  and  prince  Pepin,  a  son  of  Charlemagne, 

1  WUliam  of  Malmesbury'i  expression. 

'  Primitiis  (pantorum  procemm  prstonunque  pio  potissimum  pater- 
noque  pnesertim  privilégie)  panegyricum  poemataque  passim  prosatori 
sub  polo  promul^tes,  stridula  Yocom  symphonia  ac  melodue  cmntile^ 
usque  carmine  modulaturi  hymnizemns. 
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and  he  uses  like  formulas  the  little  poetic  and  bold 
phrases  which  abound  in  the  national  poetrj'.  "What 
is  winter  ?  the  banishment  of  summer.  What  is  spring  Î 
the  painter  of  the  earth.  Wliat  is  the  year  ?  the  world's 
chariot  What  is  the  suu  ?  the  splendour  of  the  world, 
the  beauty  of  heaven,  the  grace  of  nature,  the  honour  of 
day,  the  distributor  of  the  hours.  What  is  the  sea  ? 
the  path  of  audacity,  the  boimdary  of  the  earth,  the  re- 
ceptacle of  the  rivers,  the  fountain  of  showers."  More, 
he  ends  his  instructions  with  enigmas,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Skalds,  such  as  we  still  find  in  the  old  manuscripts 
with  the  barbarian  songs.  It  was  the  last  feature  of  the 
national  genius,  which,  when  it  labours  to  understand  a 
matter,  neglects  dry,  clear,  consecutive  deduction,  to  em- 
ploy grotesc[ue,  remote,  oft  repeated  imagery,  and  replaces 
analysis  by  intuition. 

VIII. 
Such  was  this  race,  the  last  bom  of  the  sister  races, 
which,  in  the  decay  of  the  other  two,  the  Latin  and  the 
Greek,  brings  to  the  world  a  new  civilisation,  with  a 
new  character  and  genius.  Inferior  to  these  in  many 
respects,  it  surpasses  them  in  not  a  few.  Amidst  the 
woods  and  mire  and  snows,  under  a  sad,  inclement  sky, 
gross  instincts  have  gained  the  day  during  this  long 
barbarism.  The  German  has  not  acquired  gay  hum- 
our, unreserved  facility,  the  feeling  for  harmonious 
beauty;  his  great  phlegmatic  body  continues  savage 
and  stiff,  greedy  and  brutal;  his  rude  and  unpliable 
inind  is  still  inclined  to  savagery,  and  restive  under 
cidture.  Dull  and  congealed,  his  ideas  cannot  expand 
with  facility  and  freedom,  with  a  natural  sequence  and 
an  instinctive  regularity.     But  this  spirit,  void  of  the 
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sentiment  of  the  beautiful,  is  all  the  more  apt  for  the 
sf^ntiinent  of  the  true.  The  deep  and  incisive  impression 
which  he  receives  from  contact  with  objects,  and  which 
as  yet  he  can  only  express  by  a  cry,  will  afterwards 
lib^^te  him  from  the  Latin  rhetoric,  and  will  vent  itself 
on  things  rather  than  on  words.  Moreover,  under  the 
constraint  of  climate  and  solitude,  by  the  habit  of  resist- 
ance and  effort,  his  ideal  is  changed.  Manly  and  moral 
instincts  have  gained  the  empire  over  him  ;  and  amongst 
them  the  need  of  independence,  the  disposition  for  serious 
and  strict  manners,  the  inclination  for  devotion  and 
veneration,  the  worship  of  heroism.  Here  are  the 
foundations  and  tlie  elements  of  a  civilisation,  slower 
but  sounder,  less  careful  of  what  is  agreeable  and  elegant, 
more  based  on  justice  and  truth.^  Hitherto  at  least  the 
race  is  intact,  intact  in  its  primitive  coarseness;  the 
Soman  cultivation  coidd  neither  develop  nor  defonu 
it  If  Christianity  took  root,  it  was  owing  to  natural 
affinities,  but  it  produced  no  change  in  the  native 
genius.  Now  approaches  a  new  conquest,  which  is  to 
bring  tliis  time  men,  as  well  as  ideas.  The  Saxons, 
iiieauwhile,  after  the  wont  of  German  races,  vigorous 
and  fertile,  have  within  the  past  six  centuries  multiplied 
enormously.  They  were  now  about  two  millions,  and 
Uie  Norman  army  numbered  sixty  thousand.^     In  vain 

'  In  IceUnd,  the  country  of  the  fieroeit  sea-kings,  crimes  are  un- 
known ;  prisons  have  been  turned  to  other  uses  ;  fines  are  the  only 
ponishment 

*  FoUoii'ing  Doomsday  Book,  Mr.  Turner  reckons  at  three  hundred 
thonnand  tlie  heaiU  of  families  mentioned.  If  each  family  consisted  of 
five  persons,  tliat  wnultl  make  one  million  five  hundred  tliousaud  people. 
He  a«l«ls  five  hundred  thousand  fur  the  four  northern  counties,  for 
London  and  several  large  towns,  for  the  monks  and  provincial  clergy 
peteniimenfeed.  .  .  .  We  must  accept  these  figures  wiUi  caution.    Still 
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these  Normans  become  transformed,  gallicised  ;  by  their 
origin,  and  substantially  in  Uiemselves  they  are  stQl  the 
relatives  of  those  whom  they  conquered.  In  vain  they 
imported  their  manners  and  their  poesy,  and  introduced 
into  the  language  a  third  part  of  its  words;  this  lan- 
guage contiDues  altogether  German  in  element  and  in 
snbatance-^  Though  the  grammar  changed,  it  changed 
integrally,  by  an  internal  action,  in  the  same  sense  as 
its  continental  cognates.  At  the  end  of  three  hundred 
years  the  conquerors  themselves  were  oonqueied  ;  their 
speech  became  English;  and  owing  to  frequent  inter* 
marriage,  the  English  blood  ended  by  gaining  the  pre- 
dominance over  the  Norman  blood  in  their  veins.  Tlie 
race  finally  remains  Saxon.  If  the  old  poetic  genius 
disappears  after  the  Conquest,  it  is  as  a  river  disappearsj 
and  flows  for  a  while  underground.  In  five  centuries 
it  will  emei^^e  once  mora^ 

tïi«j  agree  with  those  of  Mackintoah,  Qectrge  Chalmeni  «mi  ievctml 
otheri.  Mntiy  facts  show  that  llie  Saxgr  populAtioti  w*»  vaxf  &uniePOU% 
«ad  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  Norman  population. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

I. 
A  GENTURT  and  a  half  had  passed  on  the  Continent 
since,  amid  the  universal  decay  and  dissolution,  a  new 
society  had  been  formed,  and  new  men  had  risen  up. 
Brave  men  had  at  length  made  a  stand  against  the 
Norsemen  and  the  robbers.  They  had  planted  their 
feet  in  the  soil,  and  the  moving  chaos  of  the  general 
subsidence  had  become  fixed  by  the  effort  of  their  great 
hearts  and  of  their  arms.  At  the  mouths  of  the  rivers, 
in  the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  on  the  margin  of  the 
waste  borders,  at  all  perilous  passes,  they  had  built  their 
forts,  each  for  himself,  each  on  his  own  land,  each  with 
liis  faithful  band  ;  and  they  had  lived  like  a  scattered 
but  Vatchful  army,  encamped  and  confederate  in  their 
castles,  sword  in  hand,  in  front  of  the  enemy.  Beneath 
this  discipline  a  formidable  people  had  been  formed^ 
fierce  hearts  in  strong  bodies,^  intolerant  of  restraint, 

*  See,  amidst  other  delineations  of  their  manners,  the  first  accounts 
of  the  first  Crusade.  Godfrey  clove  a  Saracen  down  to  his  waist — In 
Palestine,  a  widow  was  compelled,  ap  to  the  age  of  sixty,  to  marry  again, 
because  no  fief  could  remain  without  a  defender. — A  Spanish  leader  said 
to  his  exhausted  soldiers  after  a  battle,  **  You  are  too  weary  and  too 
much  wounded,  but  come  and  fight  with  me  against  this  other  band  ; 
the  fresh  wounds  which  we  shaU  receive  wiU  make  us  forget  tliose  which 
we  have."  At  this  time,  says  the  General  Chronicle  of  Spain,  kings 
eofunts,  and  nobles,  and  aU  the  knights,  that  they  might  be  ever  ready, 
kefyt  their  horses  in  the  chamber  where  they  slept  with  their  wives. 
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longing  for  violent  deeds,  bom  for  oonstant  war&ie 
because  steeped  in  permanent  warfare,  heroes  and  rob- 
bers, who,  as  an  escape  from  their  solitude,  plunged 
into  adventures,  and  went,  that  they  might  conquer 
a  country  or  win  Paradise,  to  Sicily,  to  Portugal,  to 
Spain,  to  Livonia,  to  Palestine,  to  England. 

II. 
On  the  27th  of  September  1066,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Somme,  there  was  a  great  sight  to  be  seen:  four 
hundred  large  sailing  vessels,  more  than  a  thousand 
transports,  and  sixty  thousand  men,  were  on  the  point 
of  embarking.^  The  sun  shone  splendidly  after  long 
rain;  trumpets  sounded,  the  cries  of  this  armed  mul- 
titude rose  to  heaven  ;  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  on 
the  shore,  in  the  wide-spreading  river  on  the  sea  which 
opens  out  thence  broad  and  shining,  masts  and  sails 
extended  like  a  forest;  the  enormous  fleet  set  out 
wiifted  by  the  south  wind.^  The  people  which  it 
carried  were  said  to  have  come  from  Norway,  and  they 
miglit  have  been  taken  for  kinsmen  of  the  Saxons,  with 
whom  they  were  to  fight;  but  there  were  with  tjiem 
a  multitude  of  adventurers,  crowding  from  all  quarters, 
far  and  near,  from  north  and  south,  from  Maine  aiul 
Anjou,  from  Poitou  and  Brittany,  from  Ile-de-France 
and  yiauders,  from  Aquitaine  and  Biugundy  ;  *  and,  in 
short,  the  expedition  itself  was  French. 

^  For  difference  in  numbers  of  the  fleet  and  men,  see  Freeman,  HuL 
oftheKunn.  Qrnq.,  3  vols.  1867,  iii.  381,  887.— Tr. 

'  For  all  tlic  dutuiU,  see  Auglo-Sorman  Chronicles^  iii.  4,  as  quoted 
by  Aug.  Thierr)-.     1  have  myself  seen  the  locality  uiid  the  fouutry. 

'  Of  three  columns  of  attack  at  Hastings,  two  wens  compoeed  of 
auxiliairies.  Moreover,  the  chroniclers  are  not  at  fault  upon  this  critical 
point  ;  they  agree  in  stating  that  England  waa  conqowed  bj  Vtmék^ 
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How  comee  it  that,  having  kept  its  name,  it  had 
changed  its  nature?  and  what  series  of  renovations 
had  made  a  Latin  out  of  a  German  people?  The 
reason  is  that  this  people,  when  they  came  to  Neustria, 
were  neither  a  national  body,  nor  a  pure  race.  They 
were  but  a  band  ;  and  as  such,  marrying  the  women  of 
the  country,  they  introduced  foreign  blood  into  their 
children.  They  were  a  Scandinavian  band,  but  swelled 
by  all  the  bold  knaves  and  all  the  wretched  desperadoes 
who  wandered  about  the  conquered  countiy:^  and  as 
such  they  received  foreign  blood  into  their  veins. 
Moreover,  if  the  nomadic  band  was  mixed,  the  settled 
band  was  much  more  so  ;  and  peace  by  its  transfusions, 
like  war  by  its  recruits,  had  changed  the  character  of 
the  primitive  blood.  When  Sollo,  having  divided  the 
land  amongst  his  followers,  hung  the  thieves  and  their 
abettors,  people  from  every  countiy  gathered  to  him. 
Security,  good  stem  justice,  were  so  rare,  that  they 
were  enough  to  re-people  a  land.^  He  invited  strangers, 
say  the  old  writers,  "  and  made  one  people  out  of  so 
many  folk  of  different  natures."  This  assemblage  of 
barbarians,  refugees,  robbers,  immigrants,  spoke  Romance 
or  French  so  quickly,  that  the  second  Duke,  wishing  to 
have  his  son  taught  Danish,  had  to  send  him  to  Bay  eux, 
where  it  was  still  spoken.  The  great  masses  always 
form  the  race  in  the  end,  and  generally  the  geniu&  and 
languaga  Thus  this  people,  so  transformed,  qui^'.kly 
became  polished  ;  the  composite  race  showed  itself  of  a 

^  It  was  a  Boaen  fisherman,  a  soldier  of  Rollo,  who  kiUed  the  Duke 
cf  France  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eare.  Hastings,  the  famous  sea-king^ 
waa  A  labourer's  son  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Troyes. 

*  "  In  the  tenth  century,"  says  Stendhal,  '*  a  man  wished  for  two 
things  :  1^  not  to  be  slain  ;  ^  to  hare  a  good  leather  coat"  See 
FonteneUe's  CknmieU. 
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ready  geniufli  far  moi^e  wary  tlian  the  Saxons  across  the 
Channel,  closely  resembling  their  neighbours  of  Picardy» 
Champague,  aud  He-de-France.  **The  SaxoDs"  sayj 
an  old  writer^^  "  vied  with  each  other  in  their  driaki] 
feats,  and  wasted  their  inconie  by  day  and  night  in  feast 
ing,  whilst  they  lived  in  wretched  hovek  ;  the  French 
and  Normans,  on  the  other  hand,  living  inexpensively 
in  their  fine  large  houses,  were  besides  refined  in  their 
food  and  studiously  careful  in  tîieir  dress/'  Tlie  foimen 
still  weighted  by  the  German  phlegm,  were  ghtttons 
and  drunkards,  now  and  then  aroused  by  poetical  exi- 
thusiaam  ;  the  latter,  made  sprightlier  by  their  trana-' 
plantation  and  their  alloy,  felt  the  cravings  of  the  mind 
already  making  themselves  manifest,  "  You  might  a^ 
amongst  them  churches  in  every  village,  and 
teries  in  the  cities,  towering  on  high,  and  built  in  a 
style  unknown  before,"  first  in  Normandy,  and  later  in 
England.^  Taste  had  come  to  them  at  once — that  Ib^ 
the  desii^  to  please  the  eye,  and  to  express  a  thought 
by  outward  representation,  which  was  quite  a  new  idea  : 
the  circular  arch  was  mised  on  one  or  on  a  cluster  of 
colunms;  elegant  mouldings  were  placed  about  the 
windows;  the  rose  window  made  its  appeamnce,  simpl 
yet,  like  the  flower  wluch  gives  it  its  name 
buismns  -"  and  the  Norman  style  unfolded  itself,  original 
yet  propoitioned  between  the  Gotliic,  whose  richness 
foreshadowed,  and  the  Romance,  whose  soUdit>nt  recalled. 
With  taste,  just  as  natural  and  just  as  quickly,  was 
developed    the  spirit   of  inquiry.      Nations   are   like 
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*  WilUaïii  of  MfilraesbîirT, 

'  Chiirchea  in  London,  Sararn,  Norwieh,  Durb*m,  Chicheater,  Petar» 
tiomugb,  R(^cheste^f  Hereford,  GlouoeffUir,  Oxford^  etc« — Willi^ià  «if 
HAlmeiiburj. 
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children;   with  some  the  tongue  is  readily  loosened, 
and  they  comprehend  at  once  ;  with  others  it  is  loosened 
with  difficulty,  and  they  are  slow  of  comprehension. 
The  men  we  are  here  speaking  of  had  educated  them- 
selves nimbly,  as  Frenchmen  do.     They  were  the  first 
in  France  who  unravelled  the  language,  regulating  it 
and  writing  it  so  weU,  that  to  this  day  we  imderstand 
their  codes  and  their  poems.     In  a  century  and  a  half 
ihey  were  so  far  cultivated  as  to  find   the  Saxons 
*  unlettered  and  rude."^      That  was  the  excuse  they 
made  for  banishing  them  from  the  abbeys  and   all 
valuable  ecclesiastical  offices.     And,  in  fact,  this  excuse 
was  rational,  for  they  instinctively  hated  gross  stupidity. 
Between  the  Conquest  and  the  death  of  King  John, 
they  established  five  hundred  and  fifty-seven  schools 
in  England.     Henry  Beauclerk,  son  of  the  Conqueror, 
was  trained  in  the  sciences  ;  so  were  Henry  II.  and  his 
three  sons:  Bichard,  the  eldest  of  these,  was  a  poet 
Lanfranc,  first  Norman  Archbishop  of   Canterbury,  a 
subtle  Ic^cian,  ably  argued  the  Beal  Presence  ;  Ansehn, 
his  successor,  the  first  thinker  of  the  age,  thought  he 
had  discovered  a  new  proof  of  the  existence  of  God, 
and  tried  to  make  religion  philosophical  by  adopting  as 
his  maxim,  "Crede  ut  intelligas."      The  notion  was 
doubtless  grand,  especially  in   the  eleventh  century; 
and  they  could  not  have  gone  more  promptly  to  work. 
Of  course  the  science  I  speak  of  was  but  scholastic, 
and  these  terrible  folios  slay  more  understandings  than 
they  confirm.      But  people  must  begin  as  they  can; 
and  syllogism,  even  in  Latin,  even  in  theology,  is  yet 
an  exercise  of  the  mind  and  a  proof  of  the  understand^ 
ing.      Among  the  continental  priests  who  settled  in 
*  Ordericui  y  italii. 
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England,  one  establiebed  a  library^;  aaother.  fouudei^ 
of  a  school,  made  the  scholars  perform  the  play  of 
Cathenne  ;  a  thirti  wrote  in  polished  Latm,  '*  epi| 
aa  pointed  aa  those  of  Martial/'  Such  were  the 
recreations  of  an  intelligent  race,  eager  for  ideas»  of 
ready  and  ilexible  geuiua,  whose  oltjtir  thought  was  not 
clouded,  like  that  of  the  Saxon  brain,  by  drunken 
hallucinations,  and  the  vapours  of  a  f^reeily  and  well* 
filled  Btoniach.  They  loved  conversEtions,  tales  of 
adventure,  8ide  by  side  with  their  Latin  chronidera^ 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  William  of  Malniesbur)%  thought- 
ful men  already,  who  cowld  not  only  i-elate,  hut  criticise 
here  and  there,  there  were  rhyming  chronicles  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  as  those  of  GecjflVoy  Gainiar,  Bijnoît  de 
Sainte-Maure,  Robert  Wace.  Do  not  imagine  that 
their  verse-writers  were  sterOe  of  words  or  lacking  in 
details*  They  were  talkers,  tale-tellers,  speakers  above 
aU,  ready  of  tongue,  and  never  stinted  in  spticuh.  Not 
singers  by  any  means  ;  they  speak — this  is  their  stroDg 
point,  in  their  poems  as  in  tlieir  chronicles.  They 
were  the  earliest  who  ^vrote  the  Son^  cf  Bùland  ;  upon 
this  they  accumulated  a  multitude  of  songs  concerning 
Charlemagne  and  his  peers,  concertung  Arthur  and 
Merlin,  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  King  Horn,  Guy  of 
Warwick,  every  prince  and  every  people.  Their 
minstrels  (trouvèrm),  like  their  knights,  draw  in  abund- 
ance from  Welsh,  Franks,  and  Latins,  and  dêSû^id  upon 
East  and  West,  in  the  wide  field  of  adventUJie.  They 
address  themselves  to  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  as  the  Saxons 
to  enthusiasm,  and  dilnte  in  their  lon<î»  clear,  and 
flowing  narratives  the  lively  colours  of  German  and 
Breton  traditions;  battles,  surprises,  single  oombati^ 
embassies,  speeches,  processions,  cerem«^nies.  huutïtigii^ 
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a  variety  of  aTnuBJng  events,  employ  their  ready  and 
wandering  imaginations.  At  first,  in  the  Soti^  of 
Edand,  it  is  still  kept  in  check  ;  it  walks  with  long 
strides,  but  only  walks.  Presently  its  wings  have 
grown;  incidents  are  multiplied;  giants  and  monsters 
abound,  the  natural  disappears,  the  song  of  the  jongleur 
grows  a  poem  under  the  hands  of  the  trouvère;  he 
would  speak,  like  Nestor  of  old,  five,  even  six  years 
running,  and  not  grow  tired  or  stop.  Forty  thousand 
verses  are  not  too  much  to  satisfy  their  gabble  ;  a  facile 
mind,  copious,  inquisitive,  descriptive,  such  is  the 
genius  of  the  race.  The  Gauls,  their  fathers,  used  to 
delay  travellers  on  the  road  to  make  them  teU  their 
stories,  and  boasted,  like  these,  "  of  fighting  well  and 
talking  with  ease." 

With   chivalric   poetiy,  they   are   not   wanting  in 

chivalry;   principally,  it   may  be,   because   they   are 

strong,  and  a  strong  man  loves  to  prove  his  strength 

by  knocking  down  his  neighbours;   but  also  from  a 

desire  of  fame,  and  as  a  point  of  honour.     By  this  one 

word  honour  the  whole  spirit  of  warfare  is  changed. 

Saxon  poets   painted   war  as   a  murderous   fury,  as 

a  Uind  madness  which  shook  flesh  and  blood,  and 

awakened  the  instincts  of  the  beast  of  prey  ;  Norman 

poets  describe  it  as  a  tourney.     The  new  passion  which 

they  introduce  is  that  of  vanity  and  gallantry  ;  Guy  of 

Warwick  dismounts  all  the  knights  in  Europe,  in  order 

to  deserve  the  hand  of  the  prude  and  scornful  Felice. 

The  tourney  itself  is  but  a  ceremony,  somewhat  brutal 

I  admit,  since  it  turns  upon  the  breaking  of  arms  and 

limbs,  but  yet  brilliant  and  French.      To  show  skill 

and  courage,  display  the  magnificence  of  dress  and 

armour,  be  applauded  by  and  please  the  ladies, — such 
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feeliiigs  indicate  men  of  greater  sc>eiaUty,  more  uDder 
the  influence  of  public  opinion,  less  the  slaves  of  their 
own  paasiouB,  void  both  of  IjrriG  inspiration  and  savage 
enthusiasm,  gifted  by  a  different  genius,  because  in- 
clined to  other  pleasures. 

Such  were  the  men  who  at  this  moment  were  dia- 
■  embarking  in  Englaiid  to  introduce  their  new  manners 
and  a  new  spirit,  French  at  bottom,  in  mind  and  speeeli, 
though  with  special  and  provincial  featni'es  ;  of  oJJ  the 
most  matter-of-fact,  with  an  eye  to  the  main  chance^ 
calculating,  having  the  nerv^e  and  the  dash  of  our  own 
Boldiers,  but  with  the  tricks  and  precautions  of  lax^^ers , 
heroic  undertakers  of  profitable  enterprises;  having 
gone  to  Sicily  and  Naples,  and  ready  to  travel  to  Con* 
fltantinople  or  Aotioch,  so  it  be  to  take  a  country  or 
bring  back  money;  subtle  politicians,  accustomed  in 
Sicily  to  hire  themselves  to  the  highest  bidder,  and 
capable  of  doing  a  stroke  of  business  in  the  Iieat  of 
Crusade,  like  Bohi^mond,  who,  before  Antioch, 
lated  on  fixe  dearth  of  his  Christian  allies,  and  would 
only  open  the  town  to  tbem  under  condition  of  thei^fl 
keeping  it  for  himself;  methodical  and  persevering^^ 
conquerors^  expert  in  administoitioUj  and  fond  of  scrib- 
bling on  paper,  like  this  very  William,  who  was  able 
to  organise  such  an  expedition,  and  snch  an  army,  and 
kept  â  written  roll  of  the  same,  and  who  proceeded 
register  the  wliole  of  England  in  his  Domesdav  BootT 
Sixteen  days  after  the  disembarkation,  the  ciiutrast 
between  the  two  nations  was  manifested  at  Hastingi 
by  its  visible  affects. 

The  Saxons  "ate  and  drank  tbe  whole  night     You 
might  have  seen  them  struggling  much,  and  leaping  and 
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«iBging,"  with  shouts  of  laughter  and  noisy  joy.^  In  the 
momicig  they  packed  behind  their  palisades  the  dense 
maaâea  of  their  heavy  infaiitiy,  and  with  battle-axe  liuiig 
Touiid  their  neck  awaited  the  attack.  The  wary  Nonuans 
weighed  the  chances  of  heaveo  and  hell,  and  tried  to 
enlist  God  upon  their  side.  Eobert  Wace,  their  his- 
toTian  and  compatriot,  is  no  more  troubled  by  poetical 
miaginatioa  than  they  were  by  warlike  inspiration  ;  and 
on  the  eve  of  the  battle  liis  mind  is  as  jirosaic  and  clear 
as  theirs.^  Tlie  same  spirit  showed  itself  in  the  battle- 
Thôy  were  for  the  most  part  bowmen  and  horsemen,  well- 
ftkilled,  nimble,  and  clever.  Taillefer,  the  jmigleur,  who 
aaked  for  the  honour  of  striking  the  fii-at  blow,  w^ent 
singing,  like  a  true  French  volunteer,  performing  tricks 
an  the  while.^     Having  arrived  before  the  English,  hd 


k^  Kob^rt  Woce,  Smiuin  du  Mou, 
rUeL 
Et  U  Kormaïif  et  li  Franceiz 
Tote  nuit  ârent  ansisons, 
JL%  forent  en  tfliciDTia. 
'JH  lor  péchiéft  coufkz  te  firent 
At  proveire*  les  regehtrent, 
£t  qui  n  'en  out  proveinai  prfei* 
Jk  ma  reizln  se  ûsi  conf^z, 
Poar  ^0  ke  sairi»U  «ateit 
Ee  U  bAtiiUïe  ettre  d«bT«it 
*  Robort  Wace»  Roman  du  Rou 
TaOlefer  ki  moult  bien  cantoat 
Bar  an  rotiBfiin  qui  tot  «lout 
D«Tmnt  lï  duâ  dEout  eau  taut 
D«  Kftlermam©  t  de  Robnt, 
E  d'Oliï'er  et  de«  viisaaJ» 
Ki  moururent  à  RonceTnla. 
QuAOt  iU  orent  cberalcht^  taut 
K*A«  luiglei»  viii4r«iit  apnsmuit 
"SiTêA  {  dbt  TmLld^r,  merci  t 


Unt  Nortnanz  a  praml»  e  voé, 
Sî  com  li  der  I'orent  \oé^ 
Ke  à  ce  J  or  mez  s'il  r&aîteieût, 
Ch»r  ni  aaunc  ne  mangeruleot 
Giflrei,  éveske  de  Coustancea, 
A  pluaora  joint  lot  péuitancei. 
Cli  reçut  li  cotifeâsiona 
Et  donft  II  bénei^ut^ 


Jb  voi  «i  knguement  aerti 


Tut  mon  mtti»  me  debrex, 
Huîf  si  voa  plaint,  me  le  rendes 
Por  tout  guerredun  vos  requier» 
Et  si  TUS  YQÛ  forment  preiev; 
Otretez^mei,  ke  jo  ni  faille, 
Li  piimier  colp  de  la  b^tnille,^' 
Et  li  du»  répont  :  "  Je  Totrti** 
Et  Taillefer  point  b  dearoi  ; 
Devant  tox  li  al  très  ae  niiat» 
tJn  Ënglaï  féd,  ii  VocaL 
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cast  his  lance  three  times  in  the  mx,  than  lus  sword,  and 
caught  them  again  by  the  handle  ;  and  Harold's  uluuisy 
foot-aoldiers,  who  only  knew  how  to  cleave  wiats  of  mail 
by  blows  from  tlieir  battle-axes,  "were  astonished,  saying 
to  one  another  that  it  was  magic,"  As  for  WUliam, 
amongst  a  score  of  prudent  and  cunning  actions,  he  per* 
formed  two  well-calculated  ones,  which,  in  this  sore  em- 
barrassment, brought  him  safe  out  of  his  diJ^cnltiea. 
He  ordered  his  archera  to  shoot  iato  the  air  ;  the  arroM^a 
wounded  many  of  tlie  Saxons  in  the  face,  and  one 
them  pierced  Harold  in  the  eye.  After  tliia  he  simu- 
lated  flight  ;  the  Saxons,  intoxicated  with  joy  and  wrati 
qtiitted  their  entreochmeuts,  and  exposed  tliemselves 
the  lances  of  his  horsemen.  During  the  reciainder 
the  COD  test  they  only  make  a  stand  by  small  compauies^ 
fight  with  fury,  and  end  by  being  slaughtered,  Tlie 
strong,  inettlesome,  brutal  race  threw  themselves  on  tlie 
enemy  like  a  savage  bull  ;  the  dexterous  Norman  hunt- 
ers wounded  tliem  adroitly,  knocked  them  down,  and 
placed  them  under  the  yoke, 

IIL 

What  then  is  this  French  race,  which  by  anna 
letters  makes  such  a  splendid  entrance  upon  the  world» 
and  is  so  manifestly  destined  to  rule,  tliat  in  the  £ast^ 
for  example,  their  name  of  Franks  will  be  given  to  all 
the  nations  of  the  West!  Wherein  consists  this  new 
spirit,  this  precocious  pioneer,  this  key  of  all  middle- 
age  civilisation  ?     There  is  in  every  mind  of  the  kind 


Dq  ioi  la  pi^r  parmi  e  U  paoces^ 
lÂ  ftït  parser  ultre  U  lunce, 
A  têffe  efltendii  riibati. 
Foil  trait  '>5sipte,  aIXtq  féri. 


i 


Kb  fetea-vo»  f  Fere**  feWH  I  " 
Done  V\iiil  Ëij>cW  avirtmé 
Al  Mcand  col^  k*U  ftû  àax^ 
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a  fondamental  activity  which,  when  incessantly  repeated, 
moulds  its  plan,  and  gives  it  its  direction  ;  in  town  or 
oonntiy,  cultivated  or  not,  in  its  infancy  and  its  age,  it 
spends  its  existence  and  employs  its  eneigy  in  conceiv- 
ing an  event  or  an  object  This  is  its  original  and  per- 
petual process  ;  and  whether  it  change  its  r^on,  return, 
advance,  prolong,  or  alter  its  course,  its  whole  motion 
is  but  a  series  of  consecutive  steps  ;  so  that  the  least 
alteration  in  the  size,  quickness,  or  precision  of  its 
primitive  stride  transforms  and  regulates  the  whole 
course,  as  in  a  tree  the  structure  of  the  first  shoot 
determines  the  whole  foliage,  and  governs  the  whole 
growth.^  When  the  Frenchman  conceives  an  event 
or  an  object»  he  conceives  quickly  and  distinctly  ;  there 
is  no  internal  disturbance,  no  previous  fermentation  of 
confused  and  violent  ideas,  which,  becoming  concentrated 
and  elaborated,  end  in  a  noisy  outbreak.  The  movement 
of  his  intelligence  is  nimble  and  prompt  like  that  of  his 
limbs  ;  at  once  and  without  effort  he  seizes  upon  his  idea. 
But  he  seizes  that  alone  ;  he  leaves  on  one  side  all  the 
long  entangling  offshoots  whereby  it  is  entwined  and 
twisted  amongst  its  neighbouring  ideas;  he  does  not 
embarrass  himself  with  nor  think  of  them  ;  he  detaches, 
plucks,  touches  but  slightly,  and  that  is  all.  He  is 
deprived,  or  if  you  prefer  it,  he  is  exempt  from  those 
sadden  half-visions  which  disturb  a  man,  and  open  up 
to  him  instantaneously  vast  deeps  and  far  perspectives. 
Images  are  excited  by  internal  commotion  ;  he,  not  being 
so  moved,  imagines  not  He  is  only  moved  superficially  ; 
he  is  without  large  sympathy  ;  he  does  not  perceive  an 
object  as  it  is,  complex  and  combined,  but  in  parts,  with 

*  The  idea  of  types  is  applicable  throughout  all  physical  and  moral 
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a  dîsctirsîve  and  superficial  knowledge.  That  is  why 
no  race  in  Europe  is  less  poetical.  Let  ns  I- mk  at  their 
epics;  none  are  more  prosaic*  They  are  n**\  wantiog 
in  number  :  The  Sanff  of  Roland,  Garin  U  Lakerain, 
Ogicr  ie  Danois,^  Birthe  aux  grands  Fieds,  There  is  a 
library  of  them.  Though  their  manners  are  heroic  and 
their  spirit  fresh,  though  they  have  originality,  and 
deal  with  grand  events,  yet,  spite  of  this,  the  narratiTe 
is  as  dull  as  that  of  the  babbling  Norman  chronideraL 
Doubtless  when  Homer  relates  he  is  as  clear  aa  they 
are,  and  he  develops  aa  tîiey  do:  but  his  magnificent 
titles  of  rosy-fingered  Morn,  the  wide-boaomed  Air,  the 
divine  and  nourishing  Earth,  Uie  earth-shaking  Ocean, 
come  in  every  instant  and  expaod  their  purple  bloom 
over  the  speeches  and  battles,  and  the  grand  abounding 
similes  which  interrupt  the  narmtive  teU  of  a  people  mom 
inclined  to  enjoy  beauty  than  to  proceed  straight  to  fact 
But  here  we  have  facts,  always  facts,  nothing  but  facts  ; 
the  Frenchman  wants  to  know  if  the  hero  will  kill  the 
traitor,  the  lover  wed  the  maiden  ;  he  must  not  be  delayed 
by  poetry  or  paintiog.  He  advances  nimbly  to  the  end 
of  the  stoiy,  not  lingering  for  dreanis  of  the  heart  or 
wealth  of  landscape.  There  is  no  splendour,  no  colour, 
in  his  narrative;  his  style  is  quite  bare,  and  without 
figures  ;  you  may  read  ten  thousand  versea  in  these  old 
poems  without  meeting  one.  Shall  we  open  the  most 
ancient,  the  most  original,  the  most  eloquent,  at  the 
most  moving  point,  the  Song  of  Roland,  when  Holand  ii 
dying  ?  The  oarrator  is  moved,  and  yet  his  language 
remains  the  same,  smooth,  accentless,  so  peuetrated  by 
the  prosaic  spirit,  and  so  void  of  the  poetic  \  He  gives 
an  abstract  of  moti>^es,  a  summary  of  events,  a  series 
'  iMnois  it  a  conti«clioB  of  k  ttArdennoii^  from  the  Arde&net. — T«, 
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of  causes  for  grief,  a  series  of  causes  for  consolation.^ 
Nothing  more.  These  men  r^ard  the  circumstance  or 
the  action  by  itself,  and  adhere  to  this  view.  Their 
idea  remains  exact,  clear,  and  simple,  and  does  not  raise 
up  a  similar  image  to  be  confused  with  the  first,  to 
colour  or  transform  itself.    It  remains  dry  ;  they  conoeiye 

'  G«nin,  Cfianaon  de  Roland  : 

Co  sent  Kollaiis  que  la  mort  le  trespent, 

Devers  la  teste  siir  le  qaer  li  descent  ; 

Desuz  UD  pin  i  est  alet  curant, 

Sur  l'herbe  verte  si  est  culchet  adens  ; 

Desnz  lui  met  Tespée  et  l'olifan  ; 

Tumat  sa  teste  vers  la  paîene  gent, 

Pour  ço  l'at  fait  que  il  voelt  veirement 

Que  Ourles  diet  e  trestute  sa  gent, 

Li  gentilz  quens,  qu'il  fut  mort  cnnquéiaat 

Cleimet  sa  culpe,  e  mennt  e  suvent, 

Pur  ses  pecchez  en  puroffrid  lo  guant 

Li  quéns  Rollans  se  jut  desuz  un  pin. 
Envers  Espaigne  en  ad  tuniet  sun  vis. 
De  plusurs  choses  a  remembrer  le  prist. 
De  tantes  terres  cume  li  bers  cunquist, 
De  dulce  France,  des  humes  de  sun  lign. 
De  Carlemagne  sun  seignor  ki  rnurrit 
Ne  poet  muer  n'en  plurt  et  ne  susprit 
Mais  lui  meisme  ne  volt  mettre  en  ublL 
Cleimet  sa  culpe,  si  priet  Dieu  mercit  : 

*'  Veire  paterne,  ki  unques  ne  mentis, 
Seint  Lazaron  de  mort  resurrexis. 
Et  Daniel  des  lions  guaresis, 
Guaris  de  mei  l'aronie  de  tuz  perilz, 
Pur  les  iiecchez  que  en  ma  vie  fis." 
Sun  destre  guant  à  Deu  en  puroflHt. 
Seint  Gabriel  de  sa  main  l'ad  pris. 
Desur  sun  bras  teneit  le  chef  enclin. 
Juntes  ses  Tnains  est  alet  à  sa  fin. 
Deus  i  trambt  sun  angle  chérubin. 
Et  seint  Michel  qu'on  cleimet  del  péril 
Ensemble  ad  els  seint  Gabriel  i  vin^ 
L'anme  del  cunte  portent  en  pareils 
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the  divisions  of  the  object  one  by  one»  without  ever 
collecting  them,  as  the  Saxons  would,  in  an  abrapt  im- 
pas8ioned,glowing  serai-visiou.  Nothing  is  more  opposed 
to  their  genius  tlian  the  genuine  songs  and  profound 
h}nnns,  such  as  the  English  monks  were  singing  beneath 
the  low  vaults  of  their  churches.  They  would  be  dis- 
concerted by  the  unevenness  and  obscurity  of  such  lan- 
guage. Tliey  are  not  capable  of  such  an  access  of 
enthusiasm  and  such  excess  of  emotion.  Tliey  never 
cry  out,  tliey  sjieak,  or  ratlier  tliey  converse,  and  that  at 
moments  when  the.  soul,  overwhelmed  by  its  trouble 
might  be  expected  to  cease  thinking  and  feeling.  Thus 
Amis,  in  a  mystery-play,  being  leprous,  calmly  roquires 
his  friend  Amille  to  slay  his  two  sons,  in  order  that  their 
blood  may  heal  him  of  his  leprosy  ;  and  Amille  replies 
still  more  calmly,^  If  ever  they  try  to  sing,  even  in 
heaven,  "a  roundelay  high  and  clear,"  they  will  produce 
little  rhymed  argimients,  as  dull  as  the  dullest  talk. 

^  Mod  ties  chier  ami  débonuaire, 
Vous  m'avez  une  chose  ditte 
Qui  n'est  pas  à  faire  petite 
Mais  que  l'on  doit  moult  resongnier. 
Et  nonponrquant,  sans  eslongnier, 
Puisque  garison  autrement 
Ne  poTez  avoir  vraiement, 
Pour  vostre  amour  les  occiray^ 
Et  le  sang  vous  apporteray. 
Viaiz  Diex,  moult  est  excellents^ 
Et  de  grant  charité  plaine, 
Vostre  bonté  souveraine. 
Car  vostre  grftce  présente, 
A  toute  personne  humaine, 
Vrais  Diex,  moult  est  excellontiv 
Pnisqu'elle  n  cuer  et  entente^ 
Et  que  à  ce  désir  l'amaine 
Que  de  vous  servir  se  paine. 
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Puraae  this  literature  to  its  conclusion  ;  regard  it,  like 
that  of  the  Skalds,  at  the  time  of  its  decadence,  when 
its  vices,  being  exaggerai;ed,  display,  like  those  of  the 
Skalds,  only  still  more  strongly  the  kind  of  mind  which 
produced  it  The  Skalds  fall  off  into  nonsense  ;  it  loses 
itself  into  babble  and  platituda  The  Saxon  could  not 
master  his  craving  for  exaltation  ;  the  Frenchman  could 
not  restrain  the  volubility  of  his  tongua  He  is  too  diffuse 
and  too  clear  ;  the  Saxon  is  too  obscure  and  brief  The 
one  was  excessively  agitated  and  carried  away  ;  the  other 
explains  and  develops  Mrithout  measura  From  the 
twelfth  century  the  Gestes  spun  out  degenerate  into 
rhapsodies  and  psalmodies  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
▼erses.  Theology  enters  into  them  ;  poetiy  becomes  an 
interminable,  intolerable  litany,  where  the  ideas,  ex- 
pounded, developed,  and  repeated  ad  infinitum,  without 
one  outburst  of  emotion  or  one  touch  of  originality,  flow 
like  a  clear  and  insipid  stream,  and  send  off  their  reader, 
by  dint  of  their  monotonous  rhymes,  into  a  comfortable 
slumber.  What  a  deplorable  abundance  of  distinct  and 
facile  ideas  !  We  meet  with  it  again  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  the  literary  gossip  which  took  place  at  the 
feet  of  men  of  distinction  ;  it  is  the  fault  and  the  talent 
of  the  race.  With  this  involuntary  art  of  perceiving, 
and  isolating  instantaneously  and  clearly  each  part  of 
every  object,  people  can  speak,  even  for  speaking's  sake, 
and  for  ever. 

Such  is  the  primitive  process  ;  how  will  it  be  con- 
tinued ?  Here  appears  a  new  trait  in  the  French  genius, 
the  most  valuable  of  alL  It  is  necessary  to  compre- 
hension that  the  second  idea  shall  be  contiguous  to  the 
first  ;  otherwise  that  genius  is  thrown  out  of  its  courso 
and  arrested;  it  cannot  proceed  by  irregular  boimds; 
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it  must  walk  step  bj  step,  on  a  straight  road  ;  order  h 
innate  in  it;  without  study,  and  in  the  first  place.  It 
disjoints  and  decomposes  the  object  or  event,  however 
coinpliciated  and  entangled  it  may  be,  and  sets  thô_ 
part»  one  by  one  in  succession  to  eaeh  oUier,  accordln j 
to  their  natural  connection.  True,  it  is  still  in  a  stat 
of  barbariam  ;  yet  its  inteUigence  is  a  reasoning  facultj 
which  apreadsj  though  unwittingly.  Nothing  is  more 
clear  than  the  style  of  the  old  French  narratives  and  of 
the  earliest  poems  ;  we  do  not  perceive  that  we  are 
following  a  narrator,  so  easy  is  the  gait,  so  even  the  road 
he  opens  to  us,  so  smoothly  and  gradually  eveiy  idea 
glides  into  the  next  ;  and  this  is  why  he  nan^tes  so  well. 
The  chroniclers  Villehardonin,  JoinviUe,  Fnjissart,  the 
fathers  of  prose,  have  an  ease  and  deamcss  approached 
by  none,  and  beyond  all,  a  chamij  a  grace,  which  they 
had  not  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  find.  Grace  is  m 
national  possession  in  France,  and  springs  from  the  native 
delicacy  which  bas  a  horror  of  incongruities  ;  tjie  instiûct 
of  Frenchmen  avoids  violent  shocks  in  works  of  taste 
as  weU  as  in  works  of  argument  ;  t^ey  desire  that  their 
sentiments  and  ideas  shall  harmonise,  and  not  claah« 
Throughout  they  have  this  measured  spirit,  exquisitely 
refined.*  They  take  cure,  on  a  sad  subjectj  not  to  push 
emotion  to  its  limits  ;  they  avoid  big  words.  Think 
how  JoinvUle  i^latea  in  six  lines  the  death  of  tlie  poor 
sick  priest  who  wished  to  finish  celebrating  the  mase, 
and  "never  more  did  sing,  and  died/*  Open  a  mystery- 
play,  Théopkihis,  or  that  of  the  Qtu^n  of  Hungary,  for 
instance  :  when  they  are  going  to  bum  her  and  her  child, ^ 
she  says  two  short  lines  about  "this  gentle  dew  which  is 
80  pure  an  innocent/*  nothing  more.     Take  a  fabliau» 

^  See  H.  Taine,  £4  Fmikdné  and  hiê  FhbkA^  p.  1&. 
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a  dramatic  one  :  when  the  penitent  knight»  who 
has  undertaken  to  fill  a  barrel  with  his  tears,  dies  in  the 
hermit's  company,  he  asks  from  him  only  one  last  gift  : 
*'Do  but  embrace  me,  and  then  I'll  die  in  the  arms  of  my 
friend."  Could  a  more  touching  sentiment  be  expressed 
in  more  sober  language  ?  We  must  say  of  their  poetry 
what  is  said  of  certain  pictures  :  This  is  made  out  of 
nothing.  Is  there  in  the  world  anything  more  deli- 
cately graceful  than  the  verses  of  Guillaume  de  Lorris  ? 
Allegory  clothes  his  ideas  so  as  to  dim  their  too  great 
brightness;  ideal  figures,  half  transpai^ent,  fioat  about 
the  lover,  luminous,  yet  in  a  cloud,  and  lead  him  amidst 
all  the  gentle  and  delicate-hued  ideas  to  the  rose,  whose 
"  Bwobt  odour  embalms  all  the  plain."  This  refinement 
goes  so  far,  that  in  Thibaut  of  Champagne  and  in 
Charles  of  Orléans  it  turns  to  affectation  and  insipidity 
In  them  all  impressions  grow  more  slender;  the  p^J 
fiune  is  so  weak,  that  one  often  fails  to  catch  it;  on 
their  knees  before  their  lady  they  whisper  their 
waggeries  and  conceits  ;  they  love  politely  and  wittily  ; 
they  arrange  ingeniously  in  a  bouquet  their  "painted 
wxndB"  all  the  fiowers  of  "fresh  and  beautiful  lan- 
guage ;  "  they  know  how  to  mark  fleeting  ideas  in  their 
flight,  soft  melancholy,  vague  reverie;  they  are  as 
elegant  as  talkative,  and  as  charming  as  the  most 
amiable  abbes  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  light- 
ness of  touch  is  proper  to  the  race,  and  appears  as 
plainly  under  the  armour  and  amid  the  massacres  of 
the  middle  ages  as  amid  the  courtsies  and  the  musk- 
eoented,  wadded  coats  of  the  last  court  You  will  find 
it  in  their  colouring  as  in  their  sentiments.  They  are 
not  strudc  by  the  magnificence  of  nature,  they  see  only 
her  pretty  side  ;  they  paint  the  beauty  of  a  woman  by 
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m  litigle  feature,  which  is  only  polite,  saying,  "  She  is 
more  gracioua  than  the  rose  in  May/*     They  do  not 

experience  the  terrible  emotion,  ecstasy,  âuddeo  oppres- 
sion of  heart  which  is  displayed  in  the  poetry  of 
Beighbourîog  nations  ;  they  say  discreetly,  "  She  Ijegan 
to  smile,  which  vastly  became  her."  They  add,  when 
they  are  in  a  descriptive  humour^  "tliat  she  had  a 
sweet  and  perfumed  breath/*  and  a  body  *'  white  as 
new-fallen  snow  on  a  branch/'  They  do  not  aspire 
higher;  beauty  pleases,  but  does  not  transport  theoL 
They  enjoy  agreeable  emotions,  but  are  not  fitted  far 
deep  sensations.  The  full  rejuvenescence  of  being,  the 
warm  air  of  spring  which  renews  and  penetrataa  aU 
existence,  suggests  but  a  pleasing  couplet  ;  they  remark 
in  pasaiug,  ''  Now  is  winter  gone,  the  hawthoiii  blossotnâ, 
the  rose  expands/'  and  so  pass  on  about  their  businôss. 
It  is  a  light  gladsomeness,  soon  gone,  like  tliat  which 
an  April  landscape  aâbrds.  Fur  an  instant  the  authof 
glances  at  the  mist  of  the  streams  rising  about  tha 
willow  trees,  the  pleasant  vapour  which  imprisons  tbi 
brightness  of  the  morning;  then,  humming  a  burde 
of  a  song,  he  returns  to  his  narrative*  He 
amusement,  and  herein  lies  his  power. 

In  life,  as  in  literature,  it  is  pleasure  he  aims  at,  nc 
sensual  pleasure  or  emotion.  He  is  lively,  not  voluptuous;" 
dainty,  not  a  glutton.  He  takes  love  for  a  pastime,  not 
for  an  intoxication.  It  is  a  pretty  fruit  which  he  plucks, 
tajtes.  and  leaves.  And  we  must  remark  yet  further,  that 
the  best  of  the  fruit  in  his  eyes  is  the  fact  of  its  being  for 
bidden.  He  says  to  himself  that  he  is  duping  a  husband^ 
that  *'  he  deceives  a  cruel  woman,  and  thinks  he  ought 
^  obtain  a  pope's  indulgence  for  the  deed/'  ^    He  wishes. 
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to  be  raeiry — ^it  is  the  state  he  prefers,  the  end  and  aiin 
of  his  life;  and  especially  to  laugh  at  other  people. 
The  short  verse  of  his  fabliaux  gambols  and  leaps  like  a 
sclioolboy  released  from  school,  over  all  things  respected 
or  respectable  ;  criticising  the  church,  women,  the  great, 
the  monks.  Scoffei-s,  banterers,  our  fathers  have  abund- 
ance both  of  expression  and  matter;  and  the  matter 
comes  to  them  so  naturally,  that  without  culture,  and 
surrounded  by  coarseness,  they  are  as  delicate  in  their 
raillery  as  the  most  refined.  They  touch  upon  ridicule 
lightly,  tliey  mock  without  emphasis,  as  it  were  inno- 
cently ;  their  style  is  so  harmonious,  that  at  first  sight 
we  make  a  mistake,  and  do  not  see  any  harm  in  it 
They  seem  artless  ;  they  look  so  very  demure  ;  only  a 
word  shows  the  imperceptible  smile  :  it  is  the  ass,  for 
example,  which  they  caU  the  high  priest,  by  reason  of 
his  padded  cassock  and  his  serious  air,  and  who  gravely 
b^ins  "to  play  the  organ."  At  the  close  of  the 
history,  the  delicate  sense  of  comicality  has  touched 
you.  though  you  cannot  say  how.  They  do  not  call 
things  by  their  names,  especially  in  love  matters  ;  they 
let  you  guess  it  ;  they  assume  that  you  are  as  sharp  and 
knowing  as  themselves.^  A  man  might  discriminate, 
embellish  at  times,  perhaps  refine  upon  them,  but  their 
first  traits  are  incomparable,  "^en  the  fox  approaches 
the  raven  to  steal  the  cheese,  he  b^ins  as  a  liyi)ocrite, 
piously  and  cautiously,  and  as  one  of  the  family.  He 
c:aUs  the  raven  his  "  good  father  Don  Bohart,  whf »  sings 
so  well;"  he  praises  his  voice,  "so  sweet  and  fina" 
•'You  would  be  the  best  singer  in  the  world  if  you 
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kept  clear  of  nuts."     EejTiard  is  a  rogue,  nn  artift  m 

the  way  of  iiiventioD,  not  a  mere  gliitb)ii;  lit;  l<wea 
roguery  for  its  owu  sake;  he  rejoices  in  hh  superiority. 
and  dmw3  out  hiâ  mockery.  When  Tibert,  the  eat,  by 
Ilia  counsel  himg  himself  at  the  hell  rope,  wi<ilung  to 
ring  it,  lie  uses  iroay,  eiijoya  and  relishes  it,  ]iretend§ 
ho  wax  impatient  with  the  poor  fool  M'honi  he  has 
lïaught,  calls  liim  proud,  cdm plains  becatise  the  other 
does  not  answer,  and  because  he  wishos  tr>  rise  to  the 
clonda  and  visit  the  saints.  And  fmni  bt^ginning  to 
end  this  long  epic  of  Hi^ynan.1  the  Fox  is  the  same; 
the  raillery  never  ceases,  and  never  fails  to  he  agreeable, 
RejTjani  has  so  much  wit>  that  he  is  pardoned  for 
everything.  The  necessity  for  laughter  is  national — 
m  indigenous  to  the  French,  that  a  sirangar  cannot 
undarstaod,  itnd  is  shocked  by  it  This  ]i]ea^yre  does 
not  resemble  physiuïd  joy  in  aiiy  respert»  which  is  to  be 
despised  for  its  grossneaa  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  sharpens 
the  intelligence,  and  brijjgs  tt>  light  many  a  delicato  oi 
ticklish  idea.  The  fabliaux  are  full  of  truths  about  men, 
and  still  more  about  women. alxmt  people  of  low  rank, and 
still  more  about  thoae  of  high  rank  ;  it  is  a  method  of 
philosophising  by  stealth  and  boldly,  in  spite  of  conven- 
tionalism, and  in  opposition  to  the  powers  that  be.  This 
taste  has  nothing  in  common  either  with  open  satiiB^ 
whicli  is  oflensive  because  it  is  cniel  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  provokes  good  humour.  We  soon  see  that  the  jester 
is  not  ill-ilispjsed,  that  he  does  not  wish  to  woimd  :  if 
ho  stings,  it  is  ajs  a  bee,  without  ycnom  ;  an  in.^tant 
later  he  is  not  thinking  of  it;  if  need  be,  he  will  take 
himself  as  an  object  of  his  pleasantry  ;  aU  he  wishes  ia 
to  keep  up  in  himself  and  in  us  sparkling  and  pleasing 
Do  we  not  see  here  in  advance  an  abstract  of 
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the  whole  French  literature,  the  incapacity  for  great 
poetry,  the  sudden  and  durable  perfection  of  prose,  the 
excellence  of  all  tl\e  moods  of  conversation  and  elo- 
quence, the  reign  and  tyranny  of  taste  and  method,  the 
art  and  theory  of  development  and  arrangement,  the 
gift  of  being  measured,  clear,  amusing,  aud  piquant  ? 
We  have  taught  Europe  how  ideas  fall  into  order,  and 
which  ideas  are  agreeable  ;  and  tliis  is  what  our  French- 
men of  the  eleventh  century  are  alx)ut  to  teach  their 
Saxons  during  five  or  six  centuries,  first  with  the  lance, 
next  with  the  stick,  next  with  the  bircL 

IV. 

Consider,  then,  this  Frenchman  or  Norman,  this  man 
from  Anjou  or  Maine,  who  in  his  well-knit  coat  of  mail, 
with  sword  and  lance,  came  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Eng* 
land.  He  took  the  manor  of  some  slain  Saxon,  and 
settled  himself  in  it  with  his  soldiers  and  comrades,  gave 
them  laud»  houses,  the  right  of  levying  taxes,  on  condi- 
tion of  their  fighting  under  him  and  for  him,  as  men-at- 
arms,  marshals,  standard-bearers  ;  it  was  a  league  in  iiase 
of  danger.  In  fact,  they  were  in  a  hostile  and  cunquered 
country,  and  they  have  to  maintain  themselves.  Each 
one  hastened  to  build  for  himself  a  place  of  refnge.  castle 
or  fortress,*  well  fortified,  of  solid  stone,  with  narrow 
windows,  strengthened  with  battlements,  garrisoned  by 
soldiers,  pierced  witli  loopholes.  Then  these  men  went  to 
Salisbury,  to  the  number  of  sixty  thousand,  all  holders  of 
land,  having  at  least  enough  to  maintain  a  man  with 
horse  or  anns.  There,  placing  their  hands  in  William's, 
they  promised  him  fealty  and  assistance  ;  and  the  king's 
edict  declared  that  they  must  be  all  united  aud  bound 
^  At  Kiug  Stephen's  death  there  were  1115  cactles. 
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tngeUier  like  brothers  iu  arms,  to  defend  and  succov 
each  other.      Thtiy   are    au   armed   colony,  »tatiotiary| 
like  the  B])aitaua  araougst  the  Helots;  and  they  mak^ 
laws  accordingly*      When  a  Frenchiiiao  is  foiiiiJ  deail  it 
any  district,  the  inhabitants  are  to  give  up  the  mtinierei 
or  failing  to  do  so*  they  ranst  pay  forty-seven  maiks  m  \ 
une  ;  if  the  dead  man  is  English,  it  rests  with  the  peopl^ 
of  the  place  to  prove  it  by  the  oath  of  four  near  i'elativ*3 
of  the  deceased.     They  are  to  beware  of  killing  a  slî 
boar,  or  fawn  ;  for  an  offence  against  the  forest-laws  they 
wiU  lose  their  eyes.     They  have  nothing  of  all  iltt?ir  pro^d 
perty  assured  to  them  exce^it  as  alius,  or  on  condition  olH 
paying  tribute,  or  by  taking  the  oath  of  aUegiance.     Here 
a  free  Saxou  proprietor  is  made  a  body-slave  on  his  owi 
estate.^      Here  a  noble  and  rich  Saxon  lady  feels  ou  he 
shoulder  the  weight  of  the  hand  of  a  Norman  valet,  v:ho 
is  become  by  foree  her  husbaud  or  lier  lover.     There 
were  Saxons  of  one  sol,  or  of  two  sola,  according  to  the 
sum  which  they  gained  for  their  masters;  they  eohl 
them,  hired  them,  worked  tliem  on  joint  a^icouut,  like  an 
ox  or  an  ass.     One  Komian  abbot  has  his  Saxou  prede* 
eeasors  dug  up,  and  their  bonea  thrown  without  the  gatea^f 
Another  keeps  men-at-arins,  who  bring  his  recalcitrant^ 
mouka  to  reaaon  by  blows  of  thei  r  s  w^i  ^rds.   Imagine,  if  you 
can,  the  pride  of  these  new  lords,  conquerora,  strangers, 
masters,  nourished  by  habita  of  violent  activity,  and  by 
the  savageiy,  ignorance^  and   passions   of  feudal    life. 
"They  thought  tliey  might  do  wlmtsoever  they  pleased/' 
say  the  old  chToniclers*     "They  shed  blood  indiscriinf- 
nately.  snatched  the  morsel  of  bread  from  the  mouth  of 
the  wretched,  and  seized  upon  all  the  money,  the  goods, 
tàm  land*"^     Thus  **  all  the  folk  in  the  low  country  were 

^  Àr^  Thierry,  Hislmre  de  la  tkmq^iMê  dU  TAii^Uterf^  il 
^  WiUi&m  Qf  Maliuèiboiy.     A.  Thierry,  £i.  20.  U3-2at 
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at  great  pains  to  seem  humble  before  Ivo  Taille-bois,  and 
only  to  address  him  with  one  knee  on  the  giouud; 
but  although  they  made  a  point  of  paying  him  every 
honour,  and  giving  him  all  and  more  than  all  which  they 
owed  him  in  the  way  of  rent  and  service,  lie  harassed, 
tormented,  tortured,  imprisoned  them,  set  his  dogs  upon 
their  cattle,  .  .  .  broke  the  legs  and  backbones  of  their 
beasts  of  burden,  .  .  .  and  sent  men  to  attack  their 
servants  on  the  road  with  sticks  and  swords."^  The 
Normans  would  not  and  could  not  bon'ow  any  idea  or 
custom  from  such  boors  ;^  they  despised  tliem  as  coarse 
and  stupid  They  stood  amongst  them,  as  the  Spaniards 
amongst  the  Americans  in  the  sixteenth  century,  superior 
in  force  and  culture,  more  versed  in  letters,  more  expert 
in  the  arts  of  luxury.  They  preserved  their  manners 
and  their  speech.  England,  to  all  outward  appearance 
— the  court  of  the  king,  the  castles  of  the  nobles,  the 
palaces  of  the  bishops,  the  houses  of  the  wealtliy — was 
French  ;  and  the  Scandinavian  people,  of  whom  sixty 
years  ago  the  Saxon  kings  used  to  have  poems  simg  to 
them,  thought  that  the  nation  had  forgotten  its  language, 
and  treated  it  in  their  laws  as  though  it  were  no  longer 
their  sister. 

It  was  a  French  literature,  then,  which  was  at  this 
time  domiciled  across  the  channel,'  and  the  conquerors 
tried  to  make  it  purely  French,  purged  from  all  Saxon 
alloy.  They  made  such  a  point  of  this,  that  the  nobles 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  sent  their  sons  to  France,  to 

»  A.  Thierry. 

•  "  In  the  year  652,'*  aays  Warton,  L  8,  "  It  was  the  common  prao- 
tiee  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  send  their  youth  to  the  monasteries  of 
fnaoB  for  education  ;  and  not  only  the  language  but  the  maansn  <A 
ÛB  French  were  esteemed  the  most  polite  aooomplishmenta." 

"  Warton,  i  6. 
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prtserve  them  from  barbaîisiïis,      "For  two  liuodred 

years  "  ?^ays  Higdeii<*  "  eliildnm  in  acok,  ageii^t  Uie 
usage  aiid  munir  of  uU  utlier  Datbus  beeth  cuuijrelieU 
for  to  levé  him  own  langage,  aud  for  to  construe  !iir 
lesaons  and  bim  thyiigea  iti  Freusche."  The  stiitutea 
of  the  univcrsitiee  obliged  the  students  to  con^^erae 
either  in  Freucb  or  Latin,  "  Oeatilmeii  diOdren  baeth 
taught  to  speke  Frensche  from  tlie  t}ine  tiiat  they  bith 
rpkked  in  hire  cmdell  -,  and  uplondissche  men  will 
Ukne  lumself  to  gentylmen,  and  fondeth  with  greet 
besynease  for  to  speke  Frenâche/'  Of  course  the  pt»etry 
is  French,  The  Nomiau  brought  his  miustrel  with 
him  ;  there  waa  Taillefer,  tJie  jmufleuTt  who  sang  tha 
Simg  of  Roland  at  the  battle  of  Hastings;  there  was 
Adeline,  the  jon^kmsf,  who  received  an  estate  in  tlie 
partition  whic!»  followed  the  Conquest  The  Normau 
who  ridiculed  the  Saxon  kings,  who  dug  up  the  Saxon 
aaints,  and  cast  them  without  the  walls  of  the  church, 
loved  none  but  French  ideas  and  verses.  It  was  inta 
French  verse  that  Robert  Wace  rendeo'ed  the  legendary 
history  of  the  England  which  was  conquered,  aod  the 
actual  history  of  the  Normandy  in  which  he  conLiînied 
to  live.  Enter  one  of  the  abt>eyâ  where  the  minstrels 
(îome  to  sing,  "  where  the  clerks  after  dinner  and 
supper  read  poems,  the  chrouicles  of  kiiigdoms,  the 
wonders  of  the  world/' ^  you  will  only  find  Latiii  or 
French  verses^  Latin  or  French  prose.     What  becaioM 
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*  TrcTiw'i  tmtuUtioti  of  tha  pol^fertmycon, 

*  St»tut«  of  foUQ dation  af  New  College»  Oiford,  la  th»  ibbcy  of 
GJ«tonboi7j  ia  1247  :  Liàer  dt  etcidio  Tt<^œ,  gtMa  Mieardi  rg^,  ftwCa 
Jllêa^ndri  Magni,  tic.  lu  tb«  «bbey  of  Peterborotigb  :  Amffi  M 
AmdiiùHt  Sir  TriMam^  Guy  di  Bùur$ùftt4,  gtxCa  Otudm,  l«t  pr^àMim 
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of  &ig}idif  ObKiire,  despised,  we  hear  it  no  more^ 
flOEoept  in  the  months  of  d^praded  franklins,  outlaws  of 
the  forest,  swineherds,  peasants,  the  lowest  orders.  It 
lA  no  longer,  or  scarcely  written  ;  gradually  we  find  in 
the  Saxon  ohronicle  that  the  idiom  alters,  is  extin- 
gui^ied;  the  chrooicie  itself  ceases  within  a  century 
after  the  Conquest^  The  peofde  who  have  leisure  or 
security  enough  to  read  or  write  are  French  ;  for  them 
authors  devise  and  compose;  literature  always  adapts 
itself  to  the  taste  of  ihose  who  can  appreciate  and  pay 
for  it  Even  the  English'  endeavour  to  write  in 
French  :  thus  Bobert  Grostete,  in  his  allegorical  poon 
on  Christ  ;  Peter  Langtoft^  in  his  Chronicle  of  England, 
and  in  his  Zi/e  of  ThomaB  à  BeckU  ;  Hngh  de  Bothe- 
land,  in  his  poem  of  Btppomedan  ;  John  Hoveden,  and 
many  otherai  Several  whte  the  first  half  of  the  verae 
in  English,  and  the  second  in  French  ;  a  strange  sign 
of  the  ascendency  which  is  moulding  and  oppressing 
them.  Even  ia  the  fifteenth  century,*  many  of  these 
poor  folk  are  employed  in  this  task;  French  is  the 
language  of  the  court,  from  it  arose  all  poetry  and 
elegance  ;  he  is  but  a  clodhopper  who  is  inapt  at  that 
style.  They  apply  themselves  to  it  as  our  old  scholais 
did  to  Latin  verses  ;  they  are  gallicised  as  those  were 
latinised,  by  constraint^  with  a  sort  of  fear,  knowing 
well  that  they  axe  but  schoolboys  and  provincials. 
Grower,  one  of  their  best  poets,  at  the  end  of  his  French 
works,  excuses  himself  humbly  for  not  having  ''de 
Fmnçais  la  faconda  Pardonnez  moi,"  he  says,  "  que 
de  ce  je  forsvoie  ;  je  suis  Anglaia" 

»  In  1154.  »  Warton,  i.  7^-78. 

*  iB  1400.    Wtfton,  IL  S4S.    Qower  di«d  in  1408  ;  Ui  Innak 
belong  to  th*  end  of  the  finiitMBth  oortuiy. 
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And  j6t,  after  all,  neither  the  race  nor  the  tODgua 
has  perisheii.  It  ia  neeesaary  that  the  Noruiau  sbauld 
learn  Enijli^h,  in  order  tu  command  his  tenants  ;  hia 
SaxoD  wife  apeak-s  it  to  him,  and  liia  sons  rtsctsive  it 
from  the  Up9  of  their  nurse;  the  coutagioû  is  strong, 
for  lie  is  obliged  to  send  them  to  Fnmce,  to  preserve 
t^em  from  the  jai^gon  which  on  his  domaia  threateus 
to  overwhelm  and  spoil  them.  From  geuemtion  to 
generation  the  contagion  spreads;  they  breiitlie  it  in 
the  air,  with  the  foresters  in  the  chase,  the  farmers  in 
the  field,  the  sailors  oo  the  ships  i  for  the^e  coai-se  people, 
fihut  in  by  their  animal  existenoe,  are  not  the  kind  to 
learn  a  foreign  langitiiye;  by  the  simple  weight  of  their 
dulness  tliej  impose  their  idiom  on  their  conq^uerors,  at  all 
events  anch  words  aa  pertain  to  living  things.  Scliolarly 
apeeeh,  the  language  of  law,  abstract  and  philosophical 
expressions, — in  short,  all  words  depending  on  refleo- 
tion  and  culture  may  be  French,  since  there  is  nt*thin^1 
to  prevent  It  This  is  just  what  happens  ;  these  kind  of 
ideas  and  this  kind  of  speech  are  not  understood  by  the 
commonalty,  who»  oot  being  able  to  touch  tliem,  caimot 
change  tliem,  Thia  produces  a  Frencli,  a  colonial  French, 
doubtless  perverted,  pr<inoiruced  with  closed  miJuUi,  with 
a  contortion  of  the  organs  of  speech,  "after  the  school  o 
Stratford-atte-Bow  ;**  yet  it  is  still  French.  On  the' 
other  hand,  m  regards  the  speech  employed  alwut  com 
mon  actions  and  visible  objects,  it  ia  the  people,  thi 
Saxons,  who  fix  it  ;  tbese  living  wotxb  are  too  rtnidy 
rooted  in  his  experience  to  allow  of  being  partcnl  witli, 
and  thus  the  whole  substance  of  the  lanpiagc  ronies 
from  him.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  Nonuaii  who,  slowly 
apd  roDStrainedly^  speaks  and  umlcratands  Eiigliâln  it 
deformed,  gallicised  English,  yet  English,  in  sap  and 
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bot  he  has  taken  his  time  about  it,  for  it  has  required 
two  centuries.  It  was  only  under  Henry  III.  that  tlie 
new  tongue  is  complete,  with  the  new  constitution  ;  and 
that,  after  the  like  fashion,  by  alliance  and  intcnnixture  ; 
the  bui^^^esses  come  to  take  their  seats  in  Parliament 
with  the  nobles,  at  the  same  time  that  Saxon  words  settle 
down  in  the  language  side  by  side  with  French  words. 

V. 
So  was  modem  English  formed,  by  compromise,  and 
the  necessity  of  being  understood.  But  we  can  well 
imagine  that  these  noble6,'even  while  speaking  the  rising 
dialect,  have  their  hearts  full  of  French  tastes  and  ideas  ; 
France  remains  the  home  of  their  mind,  and  the  litera- 
ture which  now  begins,  is  but  translation.  Translators, 
copyists,  imitators — there  is  nothing  else.  England  is 
a  distant  province,  which  is  to  France  what  the  United 
States  were,  thirty  years  ago,  to  Europe:  she  exports 
her  wool,  and  imports  her  ideaa  Open  the  Voyage  and 
Travaile  of  Sir  John  Mav/ndevUU,^  the  oldest  prose- 
writer,  the  Villchardouin  of  the  country:  his  book  is 
but  the  translation  of  a  translation.^  He  writes  first  in 
Latin,  the  language  of  scholars;  then  in  French,  the 

^  He  wrote  in  1856,  oiid  died  in  1372. 

*  **  And  for  aU  moche  at  it  is  longe  time  passed  that  ther  was  no 
ic^neralle  Pasmge  ne  Vyage  over  the  See,  and  many  Men  desiren  for  to 
bere  speke  of  the  holy  Ix>nd,  and  han  thereof  gret  8oIa«'e  and  Comfort, 
I,  John  Mauudevylle,  Knyglit,  allé  he  it  1  be  not  worthi,  that  waa  bom 
in  Eoglond,  in  the  town  of  Seynt-Albonea,  passed  the  S*^  in  the  Zeer  of 
oar  Lord  .Tesa-Crisl  1322,  in  the  Day  uf  Seynt  Michelle,  and  hidreto 
bare  been  lonj;i>  tyine  ovtT  the  See,  and  have  scx  ii  .:nd  ^oii  thoighe 
lOMnyt  dj\fTm:  1«>ii<le>.  aod  many  Provynco»,  and  Kingdomea,  and  lies. 

"  And  zee  shulle  nndirstonde  that  1  have  put  this  Boke  out  of  Latyn 
into  Frenache,  and  translated  it  azen  out  of  Frensche,  into  Englysschc^ 
itmt  ererr  Han  of  my  Nacioun  may  undirstonde  it.'* —Sir  John  Matin 
éiwUUê  Vcfaçê  iMd  Travaile^  ed.  Halliwell,  1866,  prologoe,  p.  4. 
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Iftnguaga  of  Bocietj;  finally  he  reflects,  and  discovecu 
that  the  barons,  liis  compatriots,  by  governing  the  Saxon 
chuth,  have  erased  to  speak  tbeir  own  Nonnan,  and 
ihat  tJie  rest  of  the  nation  never  knew  it  ;  he  tmtisltteâ 
his  manuscript  into  Engliâh,  and,  in  addition,  tukes 
cure  to  make  it  plain,  feeling  that  he  speaks  to  lm&  ex- 
jTftndtid  understandiugs.  He  says  in  French  : — *'  II 
advint  une  fois  que  Mdiomet  allait  dans  une  chapelle  où 
il  y  avait  un  saint  ermite.  Il  entra  en  la  chapelle  où  il 
y  avait  une  petite  liuisaerie  et  basse,  et  était  bien  petite  \ 
la  chapelle;  et  alora  devînt  la  porte  si  grande  qu'il 
semblait  que  ce  fut  la  porte  d'un  palais." 

He  atopa,  corrects  liimself,  wishes  to  explain  himself  | 
btftter  for  liis  readers  across  the  Channel,  and  says  in 
EngUsh  : — **  And  at  the  Désertes  of  Arabye,  he  wunte 
into  a  Chapelle  where  a  Eremyte  dnelte.  And  whan  he 
entred  in  to  the  Chapelle  that  was  but  a  lytilJe  and  « 
low  thing,  and  hud  but  a  lytûl  Dore  and  a  low,  than  the 
Entree  be^^an  to  wexe  so  gi'et  and  so  large,  aud  ^u  hi*^l»e^ 
as  though  it  had  ben  of  a  gret  Ulyuâire,  nr  Lhe  Zuu*  of 
a  Paleys,"  '  You  perceive  that  he  anipliKe»,  and  thinks 
himself  bound  to  clinch  and  drive  in  three  or  four  tiruea  i 
in  succeësioQ  the  aame  idea,  in  order  to  get  it  Intu  an 
I^ngliah  brain  ;  his  thought  is  drawn  out,  dulled,  spoiled 
in  the  pTocesa,  Like  every  copy,  the  new  literature  is 
mediocre,  and  repeats  what  it  imitates,  with  fewer  mérita 
and  greater  faults. 

I.et  us  se^  then,  what  our  Norman  baron  get»  trana- 
l&ted  for  him  i  first,  the  chrom^cles  of  Geoffroy  Gainiaz 


'  mr  JoAn  MfavmdevilU't  Foya^  and  TratHX^U,  ed.  HiUiWill  lSa«^ 
xiL  p.  139.  U  h  ooiifev^d  th&t  thé  ori^Al  oa  which  Wace  deponded 
fbt  hÎA  jiiicÎBnt  ffiiiciy  qf  England  b  the  Latin  coiDpllation  of  Q^&afttmf 
of  IConniniitli. 
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and  Robert  Wace,  which  considt  of  tho  fabulous  histoiy 
of  Euglaiid  coutiuued  up  to  their  day,  a  dull>rhymed 
rhapsody,  turned  into  English  in  a  rhapsody  uo  li^ss  dulL 
Hie  first  Euglislinian  who  attempts  it  is  LayimiuuJ  a 
monk  of  Einely,  still  fettered*  in  the  old  idioiu.  who 
aoinetiiues  happens  to  rhyme,  sometimes  fails,  altogether 
barbaruus  and  chUdish,  unable  to  develop  a  coiitinucms 
idea,  babbling  in  little  confused  and  incomplete  }>hrased, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  ancient  Saxons;  aller  him  a 
monk,  Robert  of  Gloucester,  ^  and  a  canon,  Robert  of 

*  Eztmct  from  the  account  of  the  proc«edtDgi  at  Arthur's  ooronatioa 
giTen  by  Lnyamon,  in  his  translation  of  Wace,  execute!  about  IISO. 
MAdden's  Layamun^  1847,  U.  p^  625,  it  passim  : 


Tha  the  king  igeten  hafde 
And  al  hit  mou>weored«, 
Tha  bu^n  nt  of  burhge 
Theiues  su*  it  he  balde. 
Allé  tha  kingKft, 
And  )if<iri'  hortr-thriuges* 
Allé  tha  liisi!0|tt'!i« 
And  alle  tha  cUerckea, 
All  the  eorlea, 
And  alle  tha  beomet. 
Alle  tha  théines, 
Alle  tlif  tfweines, 
Feire  i«:nidde, 
Helde  giMiiul  felde. 
Suuiuic  hi'u  gunnen  «ruen, 
Sttoinitr  heo  gviuncu  umen, 
Sumnie  heo  gunnen  lepen, 
Sumuie  heo  gunnen  sceoten, 
8uuime  heo  wnestleden 
Autl  withf*r-goine  niakeden, 
Suiiiiiit-  he«*  on  nelde 
Pleuuwedf II  under  tcelde, 
Somme  heo  driven  balles 
Vidft^Mndthafeldflt. 


lionianes  kunnes  gomen 
Ther  heo  gimnen  driuen. 
And  wha  swm  mihtê  iwinné 
Worthscipe  of  hii  gomene^ 
Hine  me  ladde  mid  songe 
At  foren  tlian  leod  kinge  ; 
And  the  king»  for  his  gomeiM^ 
Gaf  him  geven  gO(t& 
Alle  tha  qnene 
The  icmneu  weoren  there^ 
And  alle  tha  UMisti, 
Leonedeo  geond  WHllee, 
To  bihalden  the  dugethen. 
And  that  folc  plasie. 
This  ilsste  three  di^gea, 
Swulc  gomes  and  swnlc  plttgei^ 
Tha,  at  than  veurtlie  deie 
The  king  gon  tu  sjiekene 
And  ag»f  his  gmlen  cnihten 
All  heore  rihten  ; 
He  gef  seolver,  he  gief  gold,, 
He  gef  hors,  he  gef  load. 
Castles,  and  ulœtlies  eke  ; 
His  monnen  he  iquondiL. 


*  Alliv  1297. 
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BnuiTte,  both  aa  ioaipid   and  cltsar   ae  their  French 

models,  having  become  galliciaed,  and  adopted  the  si^ni* 
ficant  chamctenstic  of  tlie  mce,  uaiuely,  the  faculty  and 
habit  of  easy  nanutiou,  of  seeing  mo^iug  sp^tucles 
without  deep  einotion,  of  writing  prosaic  poetry,  uf  dia^ 
couraing  and  developing,  of  believing  that  phraaes  t*ndin^ 
m  the  same  sounds  fono  real  poetry.  Our  honest 
English  versifiers,  like  their  preceptors  in  Nonirandy  and 
Ile-de-France,  garniahed  with  rhymes  their  dissertatiouît 
and  bistoriea,  and  called  them  poems.  At  tins  epoch,  m 
fact,  on  the  Continent,  the  wliole  learning  of  the  sdioids 
d^oends  into  the  street  ;  and  Jean  de  Meung,  in  hh 
poem  of  ia  Rose,  ia  the  most  tedious  of  d(>ctoi3«  So  in 
England,  Robert  of  Brunne  transposes  into  verse  the 
Manuel  des  Péchés  of  Bishop  Grostete;  Adam  Pavie,* 
certain  Scripture  historiés;  Hampole^  composes  the 
Prickê  of  Conscience,  The  titles  alone  make  one  yawn  : 
what  of  the  text? 

*'  Mankynde  mad  ya  to  do  Goddiia  wyll^ 
And  aUe  Hys  byddyngiis  to  fulfille  ; 
For  of  al  Hys  makyng  more  and  les^ 
Kan  raoat  principal  creature  ea. 
Al  that  He  made  for  man  bit  waa  doae^ 
Â5  ye  schal  here  after  sone."^ 

There  ia  a  poem  I     You  did  not  think  so  i  call  it  a 
mon,  if  you  will  give  it  its  proper  name.     It  goes  on,  ^ 
well    divided,    well    prolonged,    flnwiiij^^,    but    void    of 
meaning  ;  the  literature  which  surrounds  and  resembles 
it  bears  witness  of  its  origin  by  its  loquacity  and  ita 
oleameaa. 

It  bears  witness  to  it  by  other  and  more  agreeaUe 

*  Aboot  1112.  •  Abottt  184».  »  Wwton,  ÎL  U. 
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features.  Here  and  Uiere  we  find  divergences  more  or 
less  awkward  into  the  domain  of  genius  ;  for  instance,  a 
ballad  full  of  quips  against  Richard,  King  of  the  Komans, 
who  was  taken  at  the  battle  of  Lewes.  Sometimes, 
charm  is  not  lacking,  nor  sweetness  either.  No  one  has 
ever  spoken  so  bright  and  so  well  to  the  ladies  as  the 
French  of  the  Continent,  and  they  have  not  quite  fo^- 
gotten  this  talent  while  settling  in  England.  You  per- 
ceive it  readily  in  the  manner  in  which  they  celebrate 
the  Virgin.  Nothing  could  be  more  different  from  the 
Saxon  sentiment,  which  is  altogether  biblical,  than  the 
chivalric  adoration  of  tlie  sovereign  Lady,  the  fascinat- 
ûig  Vii^n  and  Saint,  who  was  the  real  deity  of  the 
middle  ages.     It  breathes  in  this  pleasing  hymn  : 

''  Blessed  beo  thu,  lavedi, 
Fill  of  hovene  blisse  ; 
Swete  flur  of  parais, 
Moder  of  miltemisse.  .  •  • 
I-blessed  beo  thu,  Lavedi, 
80  fair  and  so  briht  ; 
Al  mln  hope  is  uppon  the, 
Bi  day  and  bi  nicht.  .  .  . 
Bricht  and  scene  quen  of  stom^ 
80  me  liht  and  1ère. 
In  this  false  fikele  world, 
80  me  led  and  steore."^ 

There  is  but  a  short  and  easy  step  between  this  tender 
worship  of  the  Virgin  and  the  sentiments  of  the  court  of 
love.  The  English  rhymesters  take  it  ;  and  when  they 
wish  to  praise  their  earthly  mistresses,  they  borrow,  here 
as  elsewhere,  tiie  ideas  and  the  very  form  of  French 

<  Time  of  Henry  III.,  Saif^iœ  Aniiquiœ,  edited  hj  IftflMm.  Wri^ 
«Dd  HaUiiralU  i  lOS. 
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versa  One  compares  liis  lady  to  all  kinda  of  pr^iout 
«times  anil  Howers  ;  otl^ers  aing  truly  amorous  soiigâ,  at 
times  sensual  : 

"  Ifytnene  Mêrsbe  mul  Aneriî, 
When  «pray  bigiiinetb  i\t  JsprtDge^ 

The  lukï  fi  HI  I  liiitii  iiirt*  wyl 
On  hyre  lud  I»  «vn^îe, 
Ich  libhe  in  louelniiginge 
Tot  seriiÎMki^t  -*f  a  III?  thyûgQi 
He  mwy  iim  lil)v>i4?  hriuge, 
It'haih  in  hir^^  Uutinttout], 
All  hmuly  Iih)i  i«  lmlil»e  yUent, 
Ichot  from  hmiom*  it  ik  me  Bent 
From  allé  wymnicn  my  love  i»  lent, 
And  lyht  uu  Alifloun/'* 

pother  mngs  : 

**  Suete  lemrnon,  y  preye  th%  of  loue  one  speehe^ 
Whil  y  lyue  in  world  ao  wyde  other  nulle  j  eeclie. 
With  thy  Inue,  my  sn^te  leof,  mi  h\im  thnu  mi  h  tea  eche 
A  «uete  cos  of  thy  monih  mihte  be  tuy  leebe/'^ 

Is  not  tMs  tlxe  lively  aûd  warm  iinagiiiation  of  the  south  Î 
they  speak  of  springtime  and  af  love,  "  die  fine  and  lovely 
weather/*  like  trouvères,  even  like  inmlffft^tmrx.  The 
dirtyi  smoke-grimed  cottage,  the  block  feudal  iiiâile^ 
where  all  bat  the  master  He  higgledy-pi^ledy  on  the  I 
straw  m  the  great  atone  hall,  the  cold  rain,  the  muddy 
earth,  make  the  return  of  the  sun  and  the  warm  air 
delicious. 

*^  Su  mar  is  l-cumeu  in, 
Lhuile  sing  cucçu  : 
Growcth  eed,  and  bloweth  med^ 
And  Bpriugetb  the  wde  au. 


«  About  137&    WutoD,  i 
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Siag  cuocn,  cuocu. 
▲we  Ueteth  after  lomb, 
Uoath  after  calne  eu, 
Bullae  Btertcth,  bucke  verftfllh  : 

Mûrie  «iig  cuccii, 

Ottccu,  cuocu. 
Wel  singes  thu  cuocu  ; 
Ne  swik  thu  nauer  nu. 

Sing,  cuccu  nu, 

Sing,  cuccu.  ^ 

Here  are  glowing  pictures,  such  as  Guillaume  de  Lorria 
was  writing,  at  the  same  time,  even  richer  and  more  life- 
like, perhaps  because  the  poet  i'ouud  here  for  inspiration 
that  love  of  country  life  which  in  England  is  deep  and 
national.  Others,  moi'e  imitative,  attempt  pleasantries 
like  those  of  Rutebeuf  and  the  fabliaux,  frank  quips,^  anii 
even  satirical  loose  waggeries.  Their  true  aim  and  end 
is  to  hit  out  at  the  monks.  In  every  French  country  or 
country  which  imitates  France,  the  most  manifest  use 
of  convents  is  to  fumiBh  material  for  sprightly  and 
scandalous  stories.  One  MTites,  for  instance,  of  the 
Jdnd  of  life  the  monks  lead  at  the  abbey  of  Cocagne  : 

"There  is  a  wel  fair  abbei, 
Of  white  monkes  and  of  grel 
Ther  bsth  bowris  and  halles  : 
Al  of  pasteiis  beth  the  wallis, 
Of  fleis,  of  fisse,  and  rich  met. 
The  likfullist  that  man  may  et. 
Fhnvn  cakes  beth  the  schingles  nlle^ 
Of  cherche,  cloister,  bonre,  and  halted 

^  WMton,  L  80. 

•  lWin^a«(MafMii^i^0ilMRpa2«,  who  dispute  as  to  whiaàiss  te 
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The  pinnes  beth  fat  podinges 

Rich  met  to  princes  and  king».  .  .  • 

Though  paradis  be  miri  and  bri^t 

Ookaign  is  of  fairir  sight  .  .  • 

Another  abbei  is  therbi, 

Forsoth  a  gret  fair  nunnerie.  .  .  . 

When  the  sonieris  dai  is  bote 

The  young  nunnes  takith  a  bote  •  .  • 

And  doth  ham  forth  in  that  river 

Both  with  ores  and  with  stere.  .  •  • 

And  euch  monk  him  takith  on, 

And  snellicli  berrith  forth  bar  prai 

To  the  mochil  grei  abbei, 

And  techith  the  nunnes  an  oreimin. 

With  iambleue  up  and  down," 

Thitf  is  this  triumph  of  gluttony  and  feeding.  Moreover' 
many  things  could  be  mentioned  in  the  middle  ages, 
which  are  now  unmentionable.  But  it  was  the  poems 
of  chivalry  winch  represented  to  him  the  bright  side  of 
his  own  mode  of  life,  that  the  baron  preferred  to  have 
translated.  He  desired  that  his  trouvère  should  set 
before  his  eyes  the  magnificence  which  he  displayed, 
and  the  luxury  and  enjoyments  which  he  has  introduced 
from  France.  Life  at  that  time,  without  and  even 
during  war,  was  a  great  pageant,  a  brilliant  and  tumultu- 
ous kind  of  fete.  When  Henry  II.  travelled,  he  took 
with  him  a  great  number  of  horsemen,  foot-soldiers, 
baggage-waggons,  tents,  pack-horses,  comedians,  courte- 
sans, and  their  overseers,  cooks,  confectioners,  posture- 
makers,  dancers,  barbers,  go-betweens,  hangers-on.^  In 
the  morning  when  they  start,  the  assemblage  begins  to 
diout^  sing,  hustle  each  other,  make  racket  and  nmt 

1  Letter  of  Peter  of  Bloit. 
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*  «8  if  heU  were  let  loose  "  WiUium  Longchamps.  even 
LD  time  of  peace,  would  not  travel  without  a  thousand 
horses  hj  way  of  escort  When  Archbishop  h  Becket 
came  to  Fmoce»  he  entered  the  town  with  two  himdreii 
knights,  a  n  umber  of  barons  and  nobles,  and  an  amiy 
of  servants,  aU  richly  armed  and  equipped,  he  hîmâ«If 
haing  provided  with  four-and -twenty  suits;  two  hun- 
lired  and  ftfty  chUdreo  walked  in  front,  singing  national 
songs;  then  dogs,  than  carriages,  then  a  dozen  pack- 
horses,  each  ridden  by  an  ape  and  a  nmn  ;  then  equerries 
with  shields  and  war-horses  ;  then  more  equerries,  fal* 
conera,  a  suite  of  domestics^  knights,  priests  ;  lastly,  the 
uchbiahop  himself,  with  his  private  friends.  Imagine 
these  processions,  and  also  these  entertainments  ;  for  the 
Normans,  after  the  Conquest,  "  borrowed  from  the  Saxons 
the  habit  of  excess  in  eating  and  drinking."'  Ât  the 
marriage  of  Kichanl  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Cornwall, 
they  provided  thirty  thousand  dishes.^  They  also  con- 
tinaed  to  be  gallant,  and  pnnctiMously  performed  th» 
gteat  precept  of  the  love  courts;  tor  in  the  middle 
age  ÛxB  sense  of  love  was  no  more  idle  than  the  others^ 
Moreover,  toumamente  were  plentiful  ;  a  sort  of 
opera  prepared  for  their  own  ejïtertainment  So  ran 
their  life,  full  of  adventure  and  adornment,  in  the  open 
mr  and  in  the  sunlight,  with  show  of  cavalcades  and 
«nns  ;  they  act  a  pageant,  and  act  it  with  enjoyment 
Thus  the  King  of  Scots,  having  come  to  London  with  a 

^  William  of  lfAlm«»bar]r, 

■  At  ih«  in»tfciUtJon-feft«t  of  G«oïgf  Keïill,  Archbuhop  of  York, 
tiie  brother  of  ù\iy  of  W«rwiek,  ther«  wstv  cuDAuioeil,  104  oxen  âod  0 
wM  haWn,  3  000  fthe«p,  304  cftlTCt,  aa  m^ny  hoga^  2000  «wine,  &00  àtm^ 
and  doei»  204  kick,  22,S0'2  wild  or  taai«  fowl,  300  quarters  of 
too  m&i  of  «la,  100  of  wine^  a  f^P"  ^  bjpocraa,  12  porpoia^a  and 
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bundred  knights,  at  ttie  coronatinn  of  Edward  T.,  thejr  all 
dismounted,  atid  made  aver  their  horses  aod  superb 
capariaoiiB  to  fche  people  ;  as  did  also  five  English  lopdâ,^ 
imitating  their  example,  In  the  midst  of  war  they  took 
their  plea5urfî.  Edward  IÎ1.,  in  one  of  his  expeditîotiR 
against  the  King  of  Fraune.  took  with  him  thirtf  fal- 
coners, and  made  his  campaign  alternately  hunting  and 
fighting.^  Another  time,  says  Froisaart,  the  knights 
who  joined  the  army  carried  a  plaster  over  one  e^^e, 
having  vowed  not  Ut  remove  it  until  they  had  performed 
an  ex:ploit  worthy  of  their  mistresses.  Out  of  the  very 
exuberancy  of  spirit  they  practised  the  art  of  poetry; 
out  of  the  bnoyancy  of  their  imagination  thay  made  a 
Bpoit  of  life.  Edward  II L  built  at  Windsor  a  hall  and 
a  round  table  ;  and  at  one  of  his  touraeya  in  Loudon, 
aiity  ladies,  seated  on  pdfreys,  led,  as  in  a  fairy  tale^ 
each  her  knight  by  a  golden  cliain.  Was  not  this  the 
triumph  of  the  gallant  and  frivolous  French  fashioitsî 
Edward's  wife  PbOippa  sat  as  a  model  t-o  the  artists  for 
their  Madonnas.  She  appean.ul  on  the  field  of  battle  ; 
listened  to  Froissart,  who  provided  her  with  moral-playi, 
love-stories,  and  "  things  fair  to  listen  to."  At  onca 
goddess,  heroine,  and  scholar,  and  all  this  so  agreeably, 
was  she  not  a  true  queen  of  refined  chivalry  f  Kow,  as 
also  in  France  under  Louis  of  Orieana  and  the  Dukes 
of  Biugundy»  this  most  elegant  and  romanesque  civilisa* 
tîon  came  into  full  bloom,  void  of  common  sense, 
given  up  to  passion,  bent  on  pleasure,  immoral  and 
brilliant,  but,  like  its  neighbours  of  Italy  and  Provence, 
for  lack  of  serious  intention,  it  could  not  last 

Of  all  these  marvels  the  narrators  make  display  in 

^  Thes«  prodigftUtlci  md  refin^ienta  gn#  to  exic^n  audit  his  gi^xid* 
•DD  Riûhard  II 
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their  stories.     Here  is  a  picture  of  the  vessel  which 
took  the  modiw  of  King  Richard  into  England  ; — 

'^Swlk  on  oe  s^gh  they  never  non; 
AU  it  was  whyt  of  huel-bon. 
And  every  nayl  with  gold  bogiave  : 
Off  pure  gold  was  the  stave» 
Her  mast  was  of  yvory  ; 
Off  samyte  the  sayl  wytterly. 
Her  ropes  wer  off  tuely  sy\k, 
Al  so  whyt  as  ony  mylk. 
That  noble  scbyp  was  al  withoute^ 
With  clothys  of  golds  sprede  aboate; 
And  her  luof  and  her  wyndas, 
Off  asure  forsothe  it  was."^ 

On  such  subjects  they  never  run  dry.  When  the 
King  of  Hungary  wishes  to  console  his  afflicted  daughter, 
he  proposes  to  take  her  to  the  chase  in  the  following 
style  : — 

**  To-morrow  ye  shall  in  hunting  fare  : 
And  ride,  my  daughter,  in  a  chair  ; 
It  shall  be  covered  with  velvet  red. 
And  doths  of  fine  gold  all  about  your  head, 
With  damask  white  and  azure  blue. 
Well  diapered  with  lilies  new. 
Your  pommels  shall  be  ended  with  gold, 
Tour  chains  enamelled  many  a  fold. 
Tour  mantle  of  rich  degree, 
Purple  pall  and  ermine  free. 
Jennets  of  Spain  that  ben  so  light, 
Trapped  to  the  ground  with  velvet  bright. 
Te  shall  have  harp,  sautry,  and  song, 
And  other  mirths  you  among. 

1  WuUm.116^ 
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Y«  shall  hsTe  Rumney  atid  Malespbe^ 

Both  Hippotîïaa  md  Vernftg©  wine  ; 

Montrewe  aud  wine  of  Qneek, 

Both  Algrade  and  deepice  eko, 

Ajitîoeh  mû  Baa  tarde, 

I^fKient  alsn  and  gnmarde  ; 

Wine  of  Greek  and  Miiscadelt 

Bolh  cîare*  pyment,  atid  Rochelle^ 

The  reed  your  stomach  to  defy. 

And  pota  of  oeay  set  you  by. 

You  ehall  have  veniaoD  y  bake, 

The  best  wild  fowl  that  may  be  take; 

A  leiih  of  hare  hound  with  you  to  street 

And  hart,  and  hind,  and  other  like. 

Te  shall  be  set  at  sueh  a  tryit, 

That  hart  and  hynd  shall  come  to  you  ÛÉt^ 

Your  disease  to  drive  you  fro, 

To  hear  the  bugles  there  y  blow, 

Home  ward  thui'shall  ye  ride. 

On  haw  king  by  the  rivefa  side. 

With  goeshawk  and  with  gentle  falooii. 

With  bugle-honi  atid  merlion. 

When  you  come  home  your  menie  amoDg, 

Ye  shall  have  revel,  dance,  and  song  ; 

Little  chlKlren,  great  aud  small^ 

Shall  ling  OS  does  the  uightingale. 

Then  shall  ye  go  to  your  eveueong, 

Wîth  tenors  and  trebles  among. 

Threeiïaore  of  copes  of  damask  bright, 

Full  of  pearls  they  fiball  be  pight 

Vtnir  ceu8i>r&  shall  l>e  of  gold^ 

tndent  with  a;5Ure  many  a  fold  ; 

Your  quire  not  organ  song  shall  want^ 

With  contre-note  and  descant 

The  otht^r  half  on  organs  playing, 

With  youixg  children  full  fain  ginging. 
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Than  «ball  je  go  to  your  supper. 

And  ait  in  tenta  in  green  arber. 

With  doth  of  arras  pight  to  the  ground, 

With  sapphires  set  of  diamond. 

A  hundred  knights,  truly  told, 

Shall  play  with  bowls  in  alleys  cdd. 

Tour  disease  to  drive  away  ; 

To  see  the  fishes  in  pools  play, 

To  a  drawbridge  then  shall  ye, 

Th'  one  half  of  stone,  th'  other  of  tree  ; 

A  barge  shall  meet  you  full  right, 

With  twenty-four  oars  fuU  bright. 

With  trumpets  and  with  clarion. 

The  fresh  water  to  row  up  and  down.  .  •  • 

Forty  torohes  burning  bright 

At  your  bridge  to  bring  you  light. 

Into  your  chamber  they  shall  you  brings 

With  much  mirth  and  more  liking. 

Your  blankets  shall  be  of  fustian. 

Your  sheets  shall  be  of  doth  of  Rennea. 

Your  head  sheet  shall  be  of  pery  pight^ 

With  diamonds  set  and  rubies  bright. 

When  you  are  laid  in  bed  so  soft, 

A  cage  of  gold  shall  bang  aloft, 

With  long  paper  fair  burning, 

And  doves  that  be  sweet  smelling. 

Frankincense  and  olibanum, 

That  when  ye  sleep  the  taste  may  come  ; 

And  if  ye  no  rest  can  take, 

All  night  minstrels  for  you  shall  wake."  * 

Amid  such  fancies  and  splendoui-s  the  poets  delight 
aod  lose  themselves  ;  and  the  woof,  like  the  embroideries 
of  their  canvas,  bears  the  mark  of  this  love  of  deco- 

>  WartoD,  i.  170»  spelUng  moderniisd. 
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mtîoiL  They  weave  it  out  of  adveotnnes,  of  extraordi- 
nary and  surpriaiug  evKTits.  Now  it  is  the  life  of  King 
Hum,  who,  thix>wtt  iim>  a  boat  when  a  lad,  is  wrecked 
upim  th^  cQBSt  of  England,  and,  t>ei:oming  a  knight,  re- 
conqutJFë  the  kingdom  of  liiâ  father.  Now  it  is  the 
Itistory  of  Sir  Guy,  who  rescues  enchanted  knights,  cuts 
dLiwn  the  giant  Colbrand,  challenges  and  kills  tJie  Sultan 
ill  his  tent  It  is  not  for  me  to  recoimt  these  poema^ 
which  are  liot  English,  but  only  tranalationa  ;  stiH,  here 
as  in  France,  there  are  many  of  tliem;  they  fill  the 
imagination  of  the  young  society,  and  they  grow  in 
exaggeration,  until,  falling  to  the  lowest  depth  of  in- 
sipidity and  improbability,  they  are  buried  far  ever  by 
Cervantes.  Wliat  would  people  say  of  a  society  wtiich 
htid  no  literature  but  the  opera  with  its  unrealities  Î 
Yet  it  waa  a  literature  of  this  kind  which  formed  the 
intellectual  food  of  the  middle  ages.  People  then 
did  not  ask  for  truth,  but  entertainment»  and  tliat 
%  BhemeBt  and  hollow,  fuD  of  glare  and  startling  events* 
They  asked  for  impossible  voyages,  extravagant  cha 
lengeâ,  a  racket  of  contests,  a  confusion  of  magnificena 
and  entanglement  of  chances.  For  introspective  histor 
they  had  no  liking,  cared  notliing  for  the  adventures 
the  heart,  devoted  their  attention  to  tJie  outaide.  Th€ 
remained  children  to  tîie  last,  with  eyes  glued  to  a  série 
of  exaggemted  and  coloured  images,  and,  for  lack 
thinking,  did  not  perceive  that  they  had  learnt  nothing. 
What  was  there  beneath  tliis  fanciful  dream  ?  BnitAl 
and  evil  human  passions,  unchained  at  fii-st  by  religious 
fniy,  Uien  delivered  up  to  their  own  devices,  and, 
beneath  a  show  of  external  coiirteay,  as  vile  as  ever. 
Look  at  the  popular  king,  Hichard  CoBur  da  lion,  and 
reckon  up  hia  batcheiieB  acod  murdaxa  :  "  King  Ëichazd," 
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tftj»  a  poem,  '*  ia  the  best  king  ever  montiQued  ixi  soug/'^ 
I  ha%'e  QQ  objection  ;  but  if  he  has  the  heart  of  a  lion, 
b4»  huLB  &I30  that  Wutti's  appetite.  Oua  day,  imder  the 
WBib  of  Acr^,  bemg  convalescent,  he  had  a  great  desire 
fat  iome  pork.  There  was  no  pork  They  killed  a 
fditiig  Saracen,  fresh  £Lnd  tender,  cooked  and  aalted 
hioi,  and  the  i^ing  ate  him  and  found  him  veiy  gcMid  ; 
wlueraiipoQ  he  desired  to  see  tlie  head  of  the  pig. 
Tbe  cook  brought  it  in  trembUng.  The  king  falU  a 
Ifti|ghiit&  aad  says  the  army  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
faioiiie,  having  proviâiona  ready  at  hand.  He  takes 
Uie  U3fwn,  and  presently  Saladin's  ambassadors  coma  to 
imm  for  pardon  for  the  priaouera,  Richard  has  thirty 
at  clue  mo3t  noble  beheaded,  and  bidâ  his  cook  boil  the 
hcoda»  atid  serve  one  to  each  ambassador,  with  a  ticket 
beaaog  the  name  and  family  of  the  dead  man.  Mean- 
wliile,  in  their  presence,  he  eat^  hia  own  with  a  relish,  bida 
uM  Saladin  how  the  Christiana  make  war,  and  aak 
it  il  h  true  that  they  fear  him-  Then  he  orders  the 
liily  thuuâand  prisoners  to  be  led  into  the  plaiB  : 

*^  They  were  leil  uito  the  place  full  eïen. 
There  they  heard  attgels  of  heaven  ; 
They  mid  :  "  Sergnenres,  tuez,  tuei  ! 
Sparee  hem  nought-,  and  bebeadeth  theoe  I" 
Kmg  Richard  heart!  the  aiigeb'  voics^ 
And  thaiiked  Gkxl  and  the  holy  cixïm/' 

Tliareupon  they  behead  them  all.  ^VTien  he  took  a  town, 
il  was  his  wont  to  m  un  1er  every  one,  even  children  and 
at*».  Such  was  the  devotion  of  the  middle  ages» 
oiiiy  in  romances,  aa  here,  hut  in  history.     At  th« 

*  W»rton,  L  123  t 

**  Id  Fraonce  tht»*e  ^h>^^lfs  were  WToJbt^ 

£t«rj  Ëugil^tUt  m  kam  it  msL'* 
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taking  of    Jerusalem    the  whole  popul&tîoDi  fievent; 
thûuâaiid  persons,  were  massacretL 

Tims  tven  in  cliivalroua  stories  the  fierce  Mtû 
unbridled  mstmcte  of  the  blotxUhirsty  brute  break  out 
The  authentic  narratives  show  it  Henry  ÎL  irritated 
at  a  page,  utteinptiid  to  tear  out  his  eyes.*  John 
Lackland  let  twenty-three  hostages  die  in  prisoD  of 
hunger.  Edward  IL  caused  at  one  time  twenty-eigUfl 
nobles  to  be  hanged  and  diî^Bmbowelled.and  was  himse^^ 
put  to  death  by  the  iuffeniou  of  a  red-hot  iron  into  hie 
bowebi.  Look  in  Froissart  for  the  debaucheiiea  and  mur- 
ders in  France  m  weU  as  m  England,  of  the  Hundred 
Years'  War,  and  then  fur  the  slaughters  of  the  Wara  of 
the  Roses.  In  both  countries  feudal  independence  ended 
in  civil  war,  and  the  midtile  age  founders  under  its  nces. 
Chivalnnis  courtesy,  wliich  cloaked  the  native  ferocity, 
disappears  like  some  hattgings  suddenly  consumed  % 
th*f  breaking  out  of  a  Hi^  ;  at  that  time  in  England 
ihay  kilJed  nobJos  in  prefurence,  and  prisoners  too,  even 
children,  with  insuits,  in  cold  blood»  What,  then,  did 
man  learn  in  this  civilisation  and  by  this  literature  ? 
How  was  he  human ised?  What  precepts  of  justice^ 
babttïï  of  reflection,  store  of  true  judgments,  did  tim^ 
culture  inUirpose  b^iwifen  his  desires  and  his  actions, 
^n  order  to  moderate  his  passion  Î  He  dreamed,  he 
imagined  a  sort  of  elegant  ceremonial  in  order  the  bett€i 
Ui  address  lords  and  ladies;  he  discovered  the  gallani 
code  of  little  Jelian  «le  Saintrë.  But  where  is  the  true 
education  ?  Wliereiu  has  Froissart  pi\»fitcfl  by  all  his 
vast  experience  ?  He  was  a  fine  specimen  of  a  babbling 
child  ;  what  they  called  hts  poesy,  the  poémê  neuvt^  m 
may  a  veined  gabble,  a  senile  puerility.     Some  fbeto- 

^  Sm  Lifigird  »  Miêi&ry,  il  A5,  fiûto  4-^Tb, 
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Ôcii0^>^>^®  Christine  de  Pisao,  try  to  round  their  periods 

ijl^jr  ail  ancient  model  ;  but  all  their  literature  amounts 

1^  CB^othing.     No  one  can  think.     Sir  John  Maundeville, 

•who  travelled  all  over  the  world  a  hundred  and  fifty 

ytaxs  after  Yillehardouin,  is  as  contracted  in  his  ideas 

as  Villehardouin  himself.     Extraordinary  legends  and 

fables,  every  sort  of  credulity  and  ignorance,  abound  in 

his  book.     When  he  wishes  to  explain  why  Palestine 

has  passed  into  the  hands  of  various  possessors  instead 

of  continuing  under  one  government,  he  says  that  it  is 

because  God  would  not  that  it  should  continue  longer 

in  the  hands  of  traitors  and  sinners/ whether  Christians 

or  others.     He  has  seen  at  Jerusalem,  on  the  steps  of 

the  temple,  the  footmarks  of  the  ass  which  our  lord  rode 

on  Pahn  Sunday.     He  describes  the  Ethiopians  as  a 

people  who  have  only  one  foot,  but  so  large  that  they 

can  make  use  of  it  as  a  parasoL     He  instances  one 

island  "where  be  people  as  big  as  gyants,  of  28  feet 

long,  and  have  no  cloathing  but  beasts'  skins  ;  '*  then 

another  island,  "  where  there  are  many  evil  and  foul 

women,  but  have  precious  stones  in  their  eyes,  and 

liave  sach  force  that  if  they  behold  any  man  with  wrath, 

they  slay  him  with  beholding,  as  the  basilisk  doth." 

The  good  man  relates  ;  that  is  all  :  doubt  and  common 

sense  scarcely  exist  in  the  world  he  lives  in.     He  has 

neither  judgment  nor  reflection  ;  he  piles  facts  one  on 

top  of  another,  with  no  further  connection  ;  his  book  is 

simply  a  mirror  which  reproduces  recollections  of  his 

eyes  and  ears.     "And  all  those  who  will  say  a  Pater 

and  an  Ave  Maria  in  my  behalf,  I  give  them  an  interest 

4Ui(l  a  share  in  all  the  holy  pilgrimages  I  ever  made  in 

my  life."     That  is  his  farewell,  and  accords  with  all 

iha  rest    Neither  public  morality  nor  public  knowledge 
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has  gained  aoytliing  from  these  three  oenturiea  of  ci 
tuia  This  French  culture,  copied  in  vain  throughout 
Enrnpe.  hiia  but  superficially  adorned  maakind,  and  the 
variiisli  with  which  it  decked  tham,  is  alrf^y  tarnished 
every whtiï'e  or  scales  off.  It  was  worse  in  England^ 
where  the  tiling  was  more  euperftcial  and  the  application 
worse  thau  in  Fnmce,  where  foreign  hands  laid  it  on,  and 
where  it  could  only  half  cover  the  Saxon  crust,  whene 
that  cnist  was  worn  away  and  rough.  That  is  the 
reason  why,  during  three  centuriee^  throughout  the  whole 
first  feudal  age,  the  literature  of  the  Nomi&nd  in 
Eugiand,  made  up  of  imitations,  translations,  and  ûlumaj 
copies,  ends  in  nothing. 
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Meantime,  what  has  hecome  of  the  conquered  peopl 
Has  the  old  stock,  on  wliich  the  bnlliant  contineotaî 
flowers  were  grafted,  engendered  no  literary  shoot  of  its 
own  ?  Did  it  continue  barren  during  ail  this  time  under 
the  Norman  axe,  which  stripped  it  of  all  its  buds  ?  It 
grew  very  feebly,  but  it  grew  neveftheless.  The  subju- 
gated race  is  not  a  dismemljered  nation,  dislocated, 
uprooted,  sluggish,  like  the  popidations  of  the  Contiuentj 
which,  after  the  long  Roman  oppression,  were  given  up 
to  the  unrestrained  invasion  of  Imi'lmrians  ;  it  increased, 
retnained  fixe^l  in  its  ow^u  soil,  full  of  sap  :  its  uienibers 
ware  not  displaced  ;  it  was  simply  lopped  b  order  to 
receive  au  its  crown  a  cluster  of  foreign  branchei^.  True, 
it  had  suffered»  but  at  last  the  wound  closed,  the  sap» 
mingled.  Even  the  hard,  stifl' ligatures  with  wiiicb  the 
Ciuu] uerfir  Utund  it,  hencefortli  contributed  to  its  fixity 
fàiid  vigour.    The  land  was  mapped  out  ;  eVOTy 
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fi«d,  defined  in  MTiting;*   every  right  or  tenure  valued; 

every  mnu  ragUteitscl  as  to  his  hjciJity,  and  also  hts  con- 

dillm,  cluties,  deâc^nt,  ajiJ  resourees.  so  thtit  ihe  w[ir>le 

tijuiuu  wfiB  tinvehjped  iu  a  network  of  which  nat  a  mesli 

woulil  breakp     Itë  future  developjueiit  ha^i  tn  Ijtj  with  m 

Uie&e  Uiuits.   Tta  const i tu tiutt  w «a  settled, and  in  this  poai- 

tivu  aiiïl  î^triiigeut  euck*3ure  men  were  coniimUed  to  uu- 

fyitl  linîuiselvea  aiid  tu  act.     Solidarity  aud  stiife  ;  these 

wtïie  the  two  feflecLsof  the  great  and  orderly  establi slim ent 

wWch  shaped  aud  held  togetUer,  on  one  aide  the  aristo- 

ciiacy  of  the  conquerors,  on  the  other  the  conquereiJ  people; 

fVM  ag  in   Eome  the  systematic  fusing  of  couquereil 

peoples  îato  tiie  ploha,  aii<  I  Uie  constmined  organigatiou  of 

tbm  patrictaus   iu  eoutrast  wttli  the  pleha,  enrolled  the 

private  individuals  iu  two  onlors,  wlioae  opposition  and 

ttojon  foruieil  tlie  state.     Thus,  here  as  io  Rome,  the 

oatbual  character  waa  moulded  ami  completeri   hy  the 

habit  of  corporate  action,  tbts  respect  for  writttiu  law, 

>litiua]    antl    practical    aptitude,    the   develop >nieut  of 

bative  aïjd  patient  euei^gy.      It  wiia  the  liouie^sday 

Book  which,  binding  tlua  young  society  in  a  rigid  dis- 

^liue,  made  of  the  Saxon  the  Euglishtuau  of  our  owa 

J 

Grathially  and  slowly,  amidst  the  gloomy  complaio- 
ig»  <jf  the  chrooiclers,  we  find  the  new  man  fashionetl  hy 
tioii,  like  a  child  who  cries  because  steel  stays,  though 

ty  improve  his  figure,  give  him  pain*  Howevtsr 
^^ured  and  downtrodden  the  Saxons  were,  they  did  not 

Datn««d*y    BooIl     Froude*»    Hùi.    of    En^fand^     IS58»    I    13  i 

**Thrmigh  all  thei«  «TiLng«ziienU  a  stîigle  lirii  m  vMbli^,  thut  i^Viffy 

'wttÊMi  in  KogUnd  «bouttl  bav«  hifi  (bfiuit«  pltiCe  and  d«fintt«f  duty  asuigned 

to  ym,  »tid  tliAt  no  humoti  being  ah  ou  Id  be  at  liberty  iQ  l^ml  at  hiii  uwn 

«a  un&ecouatAbk  exjiUni»,     The  diacipÛnê  of  an  umf  wm 

r«i|  U>  tiie  detjiili  af  social  Uf«.  ** 
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all  sink  into  the  populace.  Some,^  almost  in  eveiy 
county,  remained  lords  of  their  estates,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  doing  homage  for  them  to  the  king.  Manj 
became  vassals  of  Norman  barons,  and  remained  proprie- 
tors on  this  condition.  A  greater  number  became 
socagers,  that  is,  free  proprietors,  burdened  with  a  tax, 
but  possessed  of  the  right  of  alienating  their  property; 
and  the  Saxon  villeins  found  patrons  in  these,  as  th^ 
plebs  formerly  did  in  the  Italian  nobles  who  were  trans- 
planted to  Bome.  The  patronage  of  the  Saxons  who 
pi-eserved  their  integiul  position  was  effective,  for 
they  were  not  isolated  :  marriages  from  the  first  united 
the  two  races,  as  it  had  the  patricians  and  plebeians  of 
Kome  ;^  a  Norman  brother-in-law  to  a  Saxon,  defended 
himself  in  defending  him.  In  tliose  turbulent  times, 
and  in  an  armed  community,  relatives  and  allies  were 
obliged  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoidder  in  order  to  keep  their 
ground.  After  all,  it  was  necessaigr  for  the  new-comers 
to  consider  their  subjects,  for  these  subjects  had  the 
heart  and  courage  of  men  :  the  Saxons,  like  the  plebeians 
at  Rome,  remembered  their  native  rank  and  their  origi- 
nal independenca  We  can  recognise  it  in  the  complaints 
aud  indignation  of  the  chroniclers,  in  the  growling  and 
menaces  of  popular  revolt,  in  the  long  bitterness  with 
which  they  continually  recalled  their  ancient  liberty,  in 

*  Domesday  Book,  "tenants-in-chief." 

'  According  to  Ailred  (temp.  Hen.  II.),  **  a  king,  many  bishops  and 
abbots,  many  great  earls  and  noble  knights  descended  both  from  English 
and  Norman  blood,  constituteil  a  support  to  the  one  and  au  honour  to 
the  other."  "At  present,"  says  another  author  of  the  same  i>eriod, 
'*  as  the  Kfi^Oiflh  snd  Normans  dwell  together,  and  have  constantly 
intermarried,  the  two  luitioiiR  are  so  completely  mingled  together,  thst 
at  least  as  regards  freemen,  one  can  scarcely  distinguish  who  is  Normsh 
and  who  English.  .  .  .  The  villeins  attached  to  the  soil,"  he  sayi  sgsiB, 
**  are  alone  of  pure  Saxon  blood.'* 
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aie  hvour  with  which  they  cherished  the  daring  and 
lebdlion  of  outlaws.      There  were  Saxon  families  at 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  who  had  bound  them- 
aelTes  by  a  perpetual  vow,  to  wear  long  beanls  from 
father  to  son  in  memory  of  the  national  custom  and  of 
the  old  country.     Such  men,  even  though  fallen  to  the 
condition  of  socagers,  even  sunk  into  villeins,  had  a 
stiffer  neck  than  the  wretched  colonists  of  the  Continent, 
trodden  down  and  moulded  by  four  centuries  of  Boman 
taxation.     By  their  feelings  as  well  as  by  their  condi- 
tion, they  were  the  broken  remains,  but  also  the  living 
elements,  of  a  free  peopla     They  did  not  suffer  the  ex- 
tremities of  oppression.     They  constituted  the  body  of 
the  nation,  the  laborious,  courageous  body  which  supplied 
its  euergy.     The  great  barons  felt  that  they  must  rely 
upon  them  in  their  resistance  to  the  king.     Very  soon, 
in  stipulating  for  themselves,  they  stipulated  for  all 
freemen.^   even    for   merchants  and  villeins.      There- 
after "No  merchant  shall  be  dispossessed  of  his  mer- 
chandise, no  villein  of  the  instruments  of  his  labour  ; 
no  freeman,  merchant,  or  villein  shall  be  taxed  unreason- 
ably for  a  small  crime  ;  no  freeman  shall  be  arrested, 
or  imprisoned,  or  disseised  of  his  land,  or  outlawe<l,  or 
destroyed  in  any  manner,  but  by  the  lawful  judgment  of 
hi?»  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land."     Thus  protected 
they  raise  themselves  and  act     In  each  county  there 
was  a  court,  where  all  freeholders,  small  or  great,  came  to 
delil»emte  about  the  municipal  affairs,  administer  justice, 
and  a]>)>oint  tax-assessors.     The  red-bearded  Saxon,  with 
his  clear  œmplexiou  and  great  white  teeth,  came  and 
nate  by  the  Norman's  side  ;  these  were  franklins  like  the 
one  whom  Chaucer  describes  : 

»  liaftna  Charta,  1216. 
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**  Â  Frankeleb  wa«  m  tliis  compigDio  ; 

White  wa»  hi»  berd,  u»  is  tlie  dajesi^ 

Of  hm  coiDplexioti  he  was  tsangnia, 

Wei  loved  he  by  the  morwe  a  aop  in  hél 

ï"o  liven  in  délit  waa  ever  hie  wone^ 

For  he  was  Epicurea  owea  eooe, 

That  held  opiinou  that  plein  délit 

Waa  Terailj  félicite  parfite. 

An  hoaehnlder^  and  that  a  greta  was  ba, 

Sdiit  Juiian  he  was  m  his  contrée. 

His  brede,  his  otei  waa  alway  after  on  ; 

A  better  envjned  man  waa  uo  wher  non. 

Withoateii  bake  mete  never  wae  hia  houa. 

Of  ûah  and  Ûmk,  and  that  m  plaiteciua. 

It  inewed  in  bb  houfi  of  met^  iiid  dhaloe. 

Of  all  deinteee  that  men  cond  of  thijik«  ; 

After  the  stiudry  aesons  of  the  yere, 

So  changed  he  hb  mete  and  hb  sonpem. 

Ful  many  a  fat  part  rich  had  he  in  mewe, 

And  many  a  brenie.  and  many  a  luce  in  itewei 

Wo  waa  his  coke  but  if  hiâ  same  were 

Poinant  and  sharpe,  aiid  redy  all  hii  gerei 

His  table,  dormant  in  hie  haUe  a) way 

Btode  redy  4?<wered  aile  the  ïonge  day. 

At  MeekiDe  ther  was  he  lord  and  aire. 

Ful  often  time  he  wai  knight  of  the  shtra^ 

An  and  aye  and  a  gipciere  all  of  stlk^ 

Heag  at  hb  girdle,  white  aa  morwe  milk, 

A  ahereve  badde  he  ben,  and  a  contour. 

Was  no  wher  swiche  a  worthy  vava;sionr  "  * 

With  liim  occasionally  in  tli**  iiss«:mbly,  ofteneat 
am  an  ^  the  audietice,  were  the  yeomeii,  far!  tier»,  foresters, 
tiUilâ^aeu,  liiâ  fellow>couQtr^iiieti,  muscular  ami  roaf  dute 

1  Chan^*8  W^k»,  «d.  Sir  Fi  KtchoUâ,  e  Tok.,  Uéê^  JWoyuc  £0 
the  €kmtm-bu^  TaUë,  ii  |t.  IL,  i  aai. 
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men,  not  dow  in  the  defence  of  their  piT^>erty,  and  in 
sapporting  him  who  would  take  their  cause  in  hand» 
with  voice,  fist,  and  weapons.  Is  it  likely  that  the 
discontent  of  such  men  to  whom  the  following  descrip* 
tion  applies  could  be  overlooked  ? 

'*  The  Miller  was  a  stout  carl  for  the  nones^ 
Fill  bigge  he  was  of  braun  and  eke  of  bones  ; 
That  proved  wel,  for  over  all  ther  he  came. 
At  wrastling  he  wold  bere  away  the  ram. 
He  was  short  shuldered  brode,  a  thikke  gnarre^ 
Ther  u*as  no  dore,  that  he  n'olde  heve  of  barre^ 
Or  breke  it  at  a  renning  with  his  hede. 
His  berd  as  any  sows  or  fox  was  rede, 
And  therto  brode,  as  though  it  were  a  spada 
Upon  the  eop  right  of  his  nose  he  hade 
A  weit,  and  thereou  stode  a  tufte  of  heres, 
Bede  as  the  bristles  of  a  sowes  eres  : 
His  nose-thirles  bhicke  were  and  wide. 
A  swerd  and  bokeler  bare  he  by  his  side. 
Hii  mouth  as  wide  was  as  a  fomeis, 
He  was  a  jangler  and  a  goliardeis, 
And  that  was  most  of  sinne,  and  harlotries. 
Wei  ooude  he  stelen  oome  and  tollen  thries. 
And  yet  he  had  a  thomb  of  gold  parda 
A  white  cote  and  a  blew  hode  wered  he. 
A  baggepipe  wel  coude  he  blowe  and  soune, 
And  therwithall  he  brought  us  out  of  toune."  ' 

Those  are  the  athletic  forms,  the  square  build,  the 
jolly  John  Bulls  of  the  period,  such  as  we  yet  find  them, 
nourished  by  meat  and  porter,  sustained  by  bodily  ex- 
ercise and  boxing.  These  are  the  men  we  must  keep 
before  us,  if  we  will  understand  how  political  liberty 

^  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Talei,  ii.  pu  17,  2.  647. 
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has  boeti  estattlijlied  in  this  country.  Gradually  th^ 
find  the  simple  knights,  their  coUeaguea  in  the  eounty 
court,  too  poor  to  be  present  with  the  great  barona  at 
the  royal  assembliea,  coalescing  with  them.  They  be- 
come uuited  by  community  of  iuteresta,  by  eimUarity  of 
maimei's,  by  nearness  of  condition  ;  they  take  them  for 
their  representatives,  they  elect  them.^  They  have  now 
entered  npon  public  life,  and  the  advent  of  a  new  rein- 
forcement, gives  them  a  perpetual  standing  in  their 
changeai  condition.  The  towni  laid  waste  by  the  Con- 
queât  are  gradually  repeopled.  They  obtain  or  escact 
charters;  the  townamen  buy  themselves  out  of  the 
arbitrary  taxes  that  were  imposed  on  thera  \  they  get 
possession  of  the  land  on  which  their  houses  are  built  ; 
they  unite  themselves  under  mayors  and  aldermen. 
Each  town  now,  within  the  meshes  of  the  great  feudal 
net,  is  a  power  The  Earl  of  Leicester,  rebelling  against 
the  king,  suminous  two  burgesses  from  each  town  to 
Parliament,*  to  authorise  and  support  him.  From  that 
time  the  conquered  race,  both  in  country  and  town,  rose 
to  jjolitical  hfe.  If  they  were  taxed,  it  was  with  their 
conseut  ;  they  paid  nothing  which  tltey  did  not  agree 
ta  Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  their  united  depu- 
ties c4jnj|>oaed  the  House  of  Commons;  and  already,  at 
tlie  close  of  the  preceding  century,  tlie  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  king,  said  ta 
the  f>ope,  *'  It  is  the  custom  of  the  kingdom  of  England, 
tliHt  in  all  affairs  relating  to  the  state  of  this  king<loni, 
the  advice  of  all  who  are  interested  in  them  ahonkl  be 
laken.** 


I 


i  From  ISU,  Mid  alao  in  1225  and  1254.     Ouixat,   Ori^n  qf  IA« 
Stjsureâmiidim  Syàirm  in  En^îaM^  pp.  297-200. 
'  In  1291. 
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VII. 
If  they  have  acquired  liberties,  it  is  because  they 
have  obtained  them  by  force;  circumstances  have 
assisted,  but  character  has  done  more.  The  protection 
of  the  great  barons  and  the  alliance  of  the  plain  knights 
have  strengthened  them  ;  but  it  was  by  their  native 
roughness  and  energy  that  they  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence. Look  at  the  contrast  they  offer  at  this 
moment  to  tlieir  neighbours.  What  occupies  the  mind 
of  the  French  people  ?  The  fabliaux,  the  naughty  tricks 
of  Eeynard,  the  art  of  deceiving  Master  Isengrin,  of 
steah'ng  his  wife,  of  cheating  him  out  of  his  dinner,  of 
getting  him  beaten  by  a  third  party  without  danger  to 
one's  self;  in  short,  the  triumph  of  jwverty  and  clever- 
ness over  power  united  to  folly.  The  popular  hero  is 
already  the  artful  plebeian,  chaffing,  light-hearted,  who, 
later  on,  will  ripen  into  Panuige  and  Figaro,  not  apt  to 
withstand  you  to  your  face,  too  sharp  to  care  for  great 
victories  and  habits  of  strife,  inclined  by  the  nimbleness 
of  his  wit  to  dodge  round  an  obstacle  ;  if  he  but  touch 
a  man  with  the  tip  of  his  finger,  that  man  tumbles  into 
the  trap.  But  here  we  have  other  customs  :  it  is  Bobin 
Hood,  a  valiant  outlaw,  living  free  and  bold  in  the  green 
forest,  waging  frank  and  open  war  against  sheriff  and 
law.^  If  ever  a  man  was  popidar  in  his  coimtry,  it 
was  he.  "'  It  is  he,"  says  an  old  historian,  "  whom  the 
common  people  love  so  dearly  to  celebrate  in  games 
and  comedies,  and  whose  history,  sung  by  fiddlers,  inte- 
rests them  more  than  any  other."  In  the  sixteenth 
century  he  still  hail  his  commemoration  day,  observed 
by  aU  the  people  in  the  small  towns  and  in  the  country. 
Bishop  Latimer,  making  his  pastoral  tour,  announced 

>  Aug.  Thierry,  ir.  56.     Ritson*»  Jtobin  Hood,  1882. 
VOL.  I.  L 
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ODe  day  tJiat  he  would  preach  m  a  certain  plaça  On 
the  momiw,  procemliug  lo  th©  chuTch,  \m  fcmin]  the 
doors  cluatjd,  aud  waited  more  than  an  liour  before  they 
brought  him  the  key.  At  last  a  man  came  and  said  to 
him,  **Syr,  tliys  ys  a  biiaye  day  with  us;  we  cannot 
heare  ynu  :  it  is  Eobyn  HooUea  Daye.  The  parishô 
are  gone  abrtnle  to  gather  for  Rob}Ti  Haode,  .  ,  .  I  waa 
fayne  there  to  geve  place  to  Robyn  Hoode/'^  The 
bishop  was  *>bli^tnl  to  divast  liiniself  of  his  ecclesiasti- 
cal ganueDts  auil  proceed  on  his  journey,  leaving  his 
place  to  archers  tlressed  in  green,  who  played  on  a 
rustic  stage  the  parts  of  Kobin  Hood,  Little  John»  and 
their  baud.  In  fact,  he  was  the  national  hero,  Saxon 
in  the  first  place,  and  waging  war  against  the  men  of 
law,  against  bishops  and  archbishops,  whose  sway  was 
80  heavy  ;  generous,  moreover,  giving  to  a  poor  ruined 
knight  do  til  es,  horse,  and  money  to  buy  back  the  land 
he  had  pleilged  to  a  rapacious  abbot  ;  oompaBsionate  toov 
and  kind  to  the  poor,  enjoining  his  men  not  to  injure 
yeomen  and  labourers  ;  but  above  all  rash,  bold,  proud, 
who  would  go  and  tiraw  his  haw  before  the  sheriffs  ^es 
and  to  his  face  ;  ready  witlï  blows,  whether  to  give  or 
take.  He  slew  fourteen  out  of  fifteen  foresters  wha 
came  to  arrest  him;  he  slays  the  sheriff,  the  judge,  the 
town  gatekeeper;  he  is  rea*ly  to  slay  as  many  more  as 
like  to  come  ;  and  all  this  joyously,  jovially,  Hke  an 
honest  fellow  who  ejits  well,  has  a  hard  skin,  Htôs  in 
tbd  open  air,  and  revel»  iti  animal  life. 

'*  la  eotiter  when  thr  f^tmwe»  be  sheyzie, 
Aitd  levee  be  large  and  loiig^ 
Hit  il  fulle  niery  in  i'eyre  foreate 
To  here  the  foulya  song/' 
^  lAtimtr*!  Hêmwnê^  ed  Arber,  6t]i  Sermon»  Iâ$ft,  p.  ITS. 
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That  is  how  many  ballads  b^in  ;  and  the  fine  weather, 
which  makes  the  stags  and  oxen  butt  with  their  boms, 
inspires  them  with  the  thought  of  exchanging  blows 
witJi  sword  or  stick.  Kobin  dreamed  that  two  yeomen 
were  thrashing  him,  and  he  wants  to  go  and  find  them^ 
angrily  repelling  Little  John,  who  ofTers  to  go  first  : 

"  Ah  John,  by  me  thou  settest  noe  storey 
And  that  I  farley  finds  : 
How  offt  send  I  ray  men  before. 
And  tany  myselfe  behinde  ! 

'*  It  is  no  cunnin  a  knave  to  ken, 
An  a  man  but  heare  him  speake , 
An  it  were  not  for  bursting  of  my  bowe^ 
John,  I  thy  head  wold  breake."  ^.    .     . 

He  goes  alone,  and  meets  the  robust  yeoman,  Guy  of 
Gisbome  : 

"  He  that  had  n^her  beene  kythe  nor  kin. 
Might  have  seen  a  full  fayre  fight, 
To  see  how  together  these  yeomen  went 
With  blades  both  browne  and  bright» 

**  To  see  how  these  yeomen  together  they  fought 
Two  howres  of  a  summer's  day  ; 
Tett  neither  Robin  Hood  nor  sir  Guy 
Them  fettled  to  fiye  away."  ^ 

You  see  Guy  the  yeoman  is  as  brave  as  Bobin  Hood  ; 
he  came  to  seek  him  in  the  wood,  and  drew  the  Itow 
almost  as  well  as  ha  This  old  popular  poetry  is  not 
the  praise  of  a  single  bandit,  but  of  an  entire  class,  the 
yeamaniy.     "  God  hafTe  mersey  on  Bobin  Hodys  solle^ 

^  BitsoD,  i2o6m  Hood  Ballada,  L  iv.  v.  41-48. 
*  Ilnd,  V.  145-152. 
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and  saffe  all  god  yemanry.*'  Tiiat  is  how  mauy  ballads 
end.  The  brave  yeoman,  inured  to  blows,  a  good  arclier, 
clever  at  sword  and  stick,  is  tlie  favourite.  There  were 
also  redoubtable,  armed  townsfolk,  accustomed  to  make 
use  of  their  arms.     Here  they  are  at  work  : 

"  '  0  that  were  a  shame/  said  jolly  Robin, 
'  We  being  three,  and  thou  but  one,' 
The  pinder^  leapt  back  then  thirty  good  foot, 
'Twas  thirty  good  foot  and  one. 

^  He  leaned  his  back  fast  unto  a  thorn, 
And  hb  foot  against  a  stone. 
And  there  he  fought  a  long  summer's  day, 
A  summer's  day  so  long. 

"  Till  that  their  swords  on  their  broad  bucklers 
Were  broke  fast  into  their  hands."  ^ 

Often  even  Robin  does  not  get  the  advantage  : 

"  *  I  pass  not  for  length,"  bold  Arthur  reply'd, 
*  My  stafi  is  of  oke  so  free  ; 
Eight  foot  and  a  half,  it  will  knock  down  a  cal^ 
And  I  hope  it  will  knock  down  thee.' 

"  Then  Robin  could  no  longer  forbear, 
He  gave  him  such  a  knock, 
Quickly  and  soon  the  blood  came  down 
Before  it  was  ten  a  clock. 

"  Then  Arthur  he  soon  recovered  himself, 

And  gave  him  such  a  knock  on  the  crown. 
That  from  every  side  of  bold  Robin  Hood's  head 
The  blood  came  trickling  down. 

^  A  pinder's  task  wan  to  pin  the  sheep  in  the  foki,  oattla  in  tiM  peo» 
ibid  or  pound  (Richardson). — Tr. 
«  Ritton,  ii.  3.  r.  17-26. 
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**  Théo  Kobiu  raged  like  a  wild  boar. 
As  MOU  ad  he  saw  his  own  blood  : 
Theu  Blaud  was  in  hast,  he  Uiid  on  so  ùust, 
ÂB  though  he  had  been  cleaving  of  wood. 

^  And  about  and  about  and  about  they  went^ 
Like  two  wild  bores  in  a  chase, 
Striving  to  aim  each  other  to  maim, 
Leg,  anu,  or  any  other  place. 

**  And  knock  for  knock  they  lustily  dealt^ 
Which  held  for  two  hours  and  more. 
Till  all  the  wood  rang  at  every  bang. 
They  ply'd  their  work  so  sore. 

^  '  Hold  thy  hand,  hold  thy  hand/  said  Robin  Hood, 
And  let  thy  quarrel  fall  ; 
For  here  we  may  thrash  our  bones  all  to  mesh. 
And  get  no  ooyn  at  aU. 

**  *  And  in  the  forrest  of  merry  Sherwood, 
Hereafter  thou  shalt  be  free.' 
'  Qod  a  mercy  for  nought,  my  freedom  I  bought^ 
I  may  thank  my  stafif,  and  not  thee.'  "  ^  .    • 

•  Who  are  you,  then  ?  "  says  Robin  : 

"  *  I  am  a  tanner,'  bold  Arthur  rep^d, 
*  In  Nottingham  long  I  have  wrought  ; 
And  if  thoult  come  there,  I  vow  and  swear, 
I  will  tan  thy  hide  for  nought'  " 

•*  *  God  a  mercy,  good  fellow,*  said  jolly  Robôn, 
'  Since  thou  art  so  kind  and  free  ; 
And  if  thou  wilt  tan  my  hide  for  nought^ 
I  will  do  as  much  for  thee.'  "  ' 

iL  6,  ».  58-S».  *  Md.  V.  M-IOL 
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With  these  generous  offers,  they  embrace  ;  a  free  ex- 
change of  honest  blows  always  prepares  the  way  for 
frieDdsliip.  It  was  so  Hobin  Htxjtl  tri  uni  Little  John, 
whom  he  loved  all  Ida  hfe  after.  Little  John  waa 
aeveo  feet  high,  an  J  heing  on  a  bridge»  wotdd  not  give 
way.  Honest  Robiu  woidJ  not  nse  his  Ihjw  against 
1dm,  bnt  went  and  cut  a  stick  seven  feet  long;  and 
they  agreed  amicably  to  fight  on  the  bridge  nutil  one 
should  fall  into  tlte  water.  Tbej  faU  to  so  merriJy 
that  "their  bones  ring/*  In  the  end  Robin  fallB, 
and  he  feels  only  t!ie  more  respect  for  Little  John, 
Another  time,  having  a  sword  with  hinii  he  was  thrashed 
by  a  tinker  who  had  only  a  stiet  Full  of  admiratiou, 
he  gives  him  a  hundred  pounds.  Again  he  was  thrash^ 
by  a  potter,  who  refused  him  toll  ;  then  by  a  shepherd- 
Tliey  fight  to  wUe  away  time.  Even  now-a-days  boxera 
give  each  other  a  friendly  grip  before  setting  to  ;  they 
knock  one  another  about  lu  this  country  honourably, 
without  malice,  fury,  or  shame.  Broken  teeth,  black 
eyes,  smashed  ribaj  do  not  call  for  murderous  vengeance  : 
it  would  seem  that  the  t»ones  are  more  solid  and  the 
nerves  less  sensitive  in  England  than  elsewhere.  Blowa 
once  exchanged,  they  take  each  other  by  the  hand,  and 
dance  together  on  the  green  grasa  ; 

"  Then  Rohla  took  Ihem  both  by  the  haudi) 
And  dano'd  round  about  the  oke  tree, 

'  For  three  marry  men,  and  three  merry  men, 
And  three  meny  men  we  be.'  '* 

Moreover,  theee  people,  in  each  parish,  practised  the 
bow  every  Sunday,  and  were  the  best  archers  in  the 

world  ;  from  tlie  close  of  the  fourteetith  century 
the   general    emandpatioo    of  the  villeins   multiplied 
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their  nmnber  greatly,  and  you  can  now  understand 
how,  amidst  all  the  operations  and  changes  of  the  great 
central  powers,  the  liberty  of  the  subject  survived. 
After  all,  the  only  permanent  and  mialterable  guarantee, 
in  every  country  and  under  every  constitution,  is  this 
unapoken  declaration  in  the  heart  of  the  mass  of  the 
people^  which  is  well  understood  on  all  sides  :  "  If  any 
man  touches  my  property,  enters  my  house,  obstructs  or 
molesta  me,  let  him  bewara  I  have  patience,  but  I 
have  also  strong  arms,  good  comrades,  a  good  blade,  and, 
on  oocaaion,  a  firm  resolve,  happen  what  may,  to  plunge 
my  blade  up  to  its  hilt  in  his  throat" 

VIII. 
Thus  thought  Sir  John  Fortescue,  Chancellor  of  England 
onder  Henry  VI.,  exiled  in  France  during  the  Wars  of 
the  Boses,  one  of  the  oldest  prose-writers,  and  the  first 
who  weighed  and  explained  the  constitution  of  his 
country.^     He  says: 

"  It  is  cowardise  and  lack  of  hartes  and  corage  that  kepeth 
the  Frenchmen  from  lysyng,  and  not  povertye  ;  '  which  oorage 
no  Frenche  man  hath  like  to  the  English  man.  It  hath  ben 
often  seen  in  Englond  that  i^j  or  iv  thefes,  for  povertie,  hath 
sett  upon  T^  or  yig  true  men,  and  robbyd  them  aL  But  it 
bath  not  ben  seen  in  Fraunce,  that  v^  or  vi^'  thefes  have  ben 
hardy  to  robbe  i^  or  iv  true  men.  Wherfor  it  is  right  seld 
that  Frenchmen  be  hangyd  for  robberye,  for  that  they  have  no 
hertys  to  do  so  terryble  an  acte.      There  be  therfor  mo  men 

^  HU  ViferencB  bUitteen  an  ji^êoluU  and  LimUed  Monarchy— A 
laawned  C<mmendatian  of  ihe  PoliHc  Laws  of  England  (Latin).  1  fre- 
ifiiently  quote  from  the  second  work,  which  is  more  full  and  complete. 

*  The  courage  which  finds  utterance  here  is  coarM  ;  the  Eoglish 
instiiicts  are  oombatiTe  and  independent  The  French  rao^  and  the 
Ganla  generaUy,  are  perhaps  the  most  reekkss  of  life  of  any. 
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hanged  in  Engloiwi,  in  a  jere,  for  robbery e  and  iDan»laiight«  ^ 
thati  ther  be  batigid  in  Fmmic«  for  iuch  caute  of  crime  m  ni 
yet*."' 

Thifl  throws  a  Btartlmg  and  tembli)  light  on  the  violetit 
condition  of  this  armed  coiimiuDity,  where  suddeu 
attacks  are  an  everyday  matter,  and  every  one,  ricii  and 
p*>or,  lives  with  hia  hand  on  his  sword*  There  were 
gieat  bands  of  malefactors  under  Edwarti  L,  who  infested 
the  country,  and  fcmght  with  those  who  came  to  seize 
them.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  were  obliged  to 
gather  together  with  tliose  of  the  neighbouriiig  towna, 
with  hue  and  cry,  to  puraue  and  capture  them.  Under 
Edward  III,  tlvere  were  barotia  who  rode  about  with 
armed  escorts  and  archers,  soizing  the  manors,  carrying 
off  ladies  an<i  girls  of  high  degree,  mutilating,  killing, 
extorting  ransoms  from  people  in  their  own  houses^  m 
if  they  were  in  an  enemy  s  land,  and  sonietimea  coming 
before  the  judges  at  the  sessions  in  sui.-]i  guise  and  in 
ao  great  force  that  the  judges  were  afmid  and  dared  not 
administer  justice.^  Read  the  letters  of  the  Paston 
family,  umler  Heni^*  VL  and  Edward  IV.,  and  you  will 
«ae  how  private  war  was  at  eveiy  door,  how  it  was 
necessary  for  a  man  to  provide  hiraself  witli  men  and 
anuB,  to  be  ou  the  alert  for  defence  of  his  property,  to  be 
self-reliant,  to  depend  on  his  own  strength  and  courage- 
It  is  this  excess  of  vigour  and  readiness  to  fight  which, 
after  their  victories  in  France,  set  them  against  one 
another  in  England,  iu  the  butcheries  of  the  Wars  af 

*  The  Diftrt^i^f,  etc-,  Zà  ed.  1T1Ï4,  ch,  xiiL  p,  98.  Tliern  Ave  nnw-u- 
ë«yB  m  Fmz^c«  i*2  highway  robberie»  u  agftinst  735  iu  KngUiitL  lit 
1813,  there  with  in  England  four  tiraw  as  many  •ccuaaiiuns  of  crime» 
and  offenaeA  ils  iti  Fiance,  h^itLng  regard  to  the  nuniber  of  idbAbitaHtB 
{Mm>ean  de  JmtJiè^). 

'  StAtat«  of  WmclieBter,  12fi5  ;  Ofditiiuioe  nf  V4'è. 
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die  lioBes.  The  straDgers  who  saw  them  were  astonished 
at  their  bodily  strength  and  courage,  at  the  great  pieces 
of  beef  "  which  feed  their  muscles,  at  their  military 
habits,  their  fierce  obstinacy,  as  of  savage  beasts/'^ 
They  are  like  their  bulldogs,  an  untameable  race,  who 
in  their  mad  courage  "  cast  themselves  with  shut  eyes 
into  the  den  of  a  Bussian  bear,  and  get  their  head 
broken  like  a  rotten  apple/'  This  strange  condition  of 
a  militant  community,  so  full  of  danger,  and  requiring 
so  much  effort,  does  not  make  them  afraid.  King 
Edward  having  given  orders  to  send  disturbers  of  the 
peace  to  prison  without  legal  proceedings,  and  not  to 
liberate  them,  on  bail  or  otherwise,  the  Commons 
declared  the  ortler  "horribly  vexatious;"  resist  it,  re- 
fuse to  be  too  much  protected.  Less  peace,  but  moi-e 
independence.  They  maintain  the  guarantees  of  the 
subject  at  the  expense  of  public  security,  and  prefer 
turbulent  liberty  to  arbitrary  ordei;.  Bettei  suffer 
marauders  whom  they  could  fight,  than  magistratey  under 
whom  they  would  have  to  bend. 

This  proud  and  persistent  notion  gives  rise  to,  and 
fashions  Fortescue's  whole  work: 

"  Ther  be  two  kynds  of  kyngdomyB,  of  the  which  that  one  ys  a 
lordship  callid  in  Latyne  Dominium  regale,  and  that  other  is 
callid  Dominium  politicum  et  regala" 

The  first  is  established  in  France,  and  the  second  in 
England. 

"  And  they  dyrersen  in  that  the  first  may  rule  his  people  by 
such  kwya  as  he  luakyth  hymself,  and  therefor,  he  may  set  ujion 
them  talys,  and  other  impositions,  such  us  he  wyl  hymself.  with- 

>  Benreniito  Cellini,  quoted  by  Fronde,  i.  20,  Hid.  of  Bngland, 
Shakapeare,  Benty  K  :  converMtion  of  French  lords  before  the  b«ttU 
of  Agincoart 
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out  ihtsîi  ftâsent  The  seautid  may  not  rule  hjê  people  \kj  otber 
liiws  than  such  as  they  aasenten  upto  ;  aud  tfaerfor  be  may  eel 
ufjuTi  them  iiou  impositions  without  their  o^n  assent"  ' 

In  a  state  like  this,  the  will  of  tbe  people  is  the  prime 
alêmeiit  of  life.     8ir  John  Foneacue  says  further: 

**  A  king  rif  Etigkiid  Liannot  at  his  pleasure  make  anj  altera^ 
tione  in  the  kwra  of  the  land,  for  the  nature  of  his  goTerumenl 
b  aot  onlj  regal,  but  p(.iljtical'' 

"  In  tbe  Itofly  prill  tic,  the  first  thing  wbicb  Htea  and  moTM 
ia  tbe  intention  of  the  people^  having  in  it  the  blood,  that  is^ 
tbe  prudential  care  and  proviaiou  for  the  publi<!  good^  wbicb  it 
tranamitâ  and  oommunicatea  to  tbe  bead,  aa  to  tbe  principal 
part,  and  to  id\  the  rest  of  the  memberB  of  the  eaid  body  politic, 
whereby  it  subsista  and  m  invigorated.  Tbe  law  under  wMcb 
the  (leopJe  b  iucorporntcid  may  be  compared  to  the  nervea  or 
abiev^'^i  of  tbe  body  natural.  .  .  .  And  aa  tbe  bonea  and  all 
the  other  memlwra  of  the  body  preserve  their  funL!tionâ  and  dia^ 
ebarge  therr  âcveml  offices  by  the  nerrea,  io  do  the  meuibeni  of 
tlie  com lu unity  by  the  law^  And  as  the  he-ad  of  the  bodj 
natural  cannot  change  ita  nerrea  or  sLnewB,  raunot  deny  to  tbe 
«OTeml  parts  their  proper  energy,  their  duQ  proportion  and  ali* 
ment  of  blood,  neither  can  a  king  who  k  the  bead  of  tbe  body 
politic  change  the  laws  thereof,  nor  take  6t»m  tha  people  what 
m  t\mm  by  right,  againsl  their  consenta.  .  .  .  For  he  Is 
ftppobted  to  protect  hb  subjects  in  tbeir  hvea,  properties,  aad 
kwB,  for  tbia  irery  end  and  purpose  be  baa  the  delegation  of 
power  from  tbe  people." 

Here  we  have  all  the  ideas  of  Locke  in  the  fifteenth 
century  ;  so  powerful  is  prsKstice  to  suggest  theory  !  so 
quickly  does  man  discover,  in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty, 
the  nature  of  liberty  I  Forteacue  goes  further  ;  he  con- 
tras ts«  step  by  step,  the  Roman  law,  that  inheiitanoe  of  all 

'  Th€  I^fftrenûtf  ale.j  ^  i 
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Latin  peoples,  with  the  English  law,  that  heritage  of  all 
Teutonic  peoples  :  one  the  work  of  absolute  princes,  and 
tending  altogether  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  individual; 
the  other  the  work  of  the  common  will,  tending 
altogether  to  protect  the  person.  He  contiusts  the 
maxims  of  the  imperial  jurisconsults,  who  acconl  "  force 
of  law  to  all  which  is  determined  by  the  prince,"  with 
the  statutes  of  England,  which  "are  not  enacted  by  the 
sole  will  of  the  prince,  .  .  .  but  with  the  concurrent 
consent  of  the  whole  kingdom,  by  their  representatives 
in  Parliament,  .  .  .  more  than  three  hundred  select 
persons."  He  contrasts  the  arbitrary  nomination  of 
imperial  officers  with  the  election  of  the  sheriff,  and 
says: 

"  There  is  in  every  oountj  a  oenain  officer,  called  the  king's 
■heriflf^  who,  amongst  other  duties  of  his  office,  executes  within 
his  county  all  mandates  and  judgments  of  the  king's  courts  of 
justice  :  he  is  an  annual  officer  ;  and  it  is  not  lawful  for  him, 
after  the  expiration  of  his  year,  to  continue  to  act  in  his  said 
office,  neither  shall  he  be  taken  in  again  to  execute  the  said 
office  within  two  years  thence  next  ensuing.  The  manner  of 
his  election  is  thus  :  Every  year,  on  the  morrow  of  All-Souls, 
there  meet  in  the  King's  Court  of  Exchequer  all  the  king's 
ooonsellon,  as  well  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  as  all  other  the 
king's  justices,  all  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  and  certain  other  officers,  when  all  of  them,  by  com- 
mon consent,  nominate  three  of  every  county  knights  or  esquires, 
persons  of  distinction,  and  such  as  they  esteem  fittest  qualified 
to  bear  the  office  of  sheriff  of  that  county  for  the  year  ensuing. 
The  king  only  makes  choice  of  one  out  of  the  three  so  nominated 
«ad  returned,  who,  in  virtue  of  the  king's  letters  patent,  is  con- 
stituted High  Sheriff  of  that  county." 

He  contrasts  the  Roman  procedure,  which  is  satisfied 
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with  two  witnesses  to  condemi)  a  man,  with  the  juiy, 
the  three  permitted  challenges,  the  admirable  guarantees 
of  justice  with  which  the  uprightness,  number,  repute, 
and  condition  of  the  juries  surround  the  seutenca 
About  the  juries  he  says  : 

"  Twelve  good  and  true  men  being  swom,  as  in  the  manner 
above  related,  legally  qualified,  that  is,  having,  over  and  besides 
their  moveables,  possessions  in  land  sufficient,  aa  was  said, 
wherewith  to  maintain  their  rank  and  station  ;  neither  inspected 
by,  nor  at  variance  with  either  of  the  parties  ;  all  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood  ;  there  shall  be  read  to  them,  in  English,  by  the 
Court,  the  record  and  nature  of  the  plea.'*  ^ 

Thus  protected,  the  English  commons  cannot  be  other 
than  flourishing.  Consider,  on  tlie  other  hand,  he  says 
to  the  young  prince  whom  he  is  instructing,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  couinions  in  France.  By  their  taxes,  tax  on 
salt,  on  wine,  billeting  of  soldiers,  they  are  reduced  to 
great  misery.      You  have  seen  them  on  your  travels^ . . . 

"  The  same  Commons  be  so  impoverishid  and  distroyyd,  that 
they  may  unneth  lyve.  Thay  drink  water,  thay  eate  apples^ 
with  bred  right  brown  made  of  rye.  They  eate  no  fieshe,  but 
if  it  be  selden,  a  litill  larde,  or  of  the  entrails  or  beds  of  bests 
sclayue  for  the  nobles  and  merchants  of  the  land.  They  weiyn 
no  wollyn,  but  if  it  be  a  pore  cote  under  their  uttermost  garment, 
made  of  grete  canvass,  and  cal  it  a  frok.  Their  hosyn  be  of 
like  canvas,  and  passen  not  their  knee,  wherfor  th^  be  gartrid 
and  their  thyghs  bare.     Their  wife  and  children  gone  bare  fote. 

^  The  original  of  this  very  famouB  treatise,  de  Dnidibua  Legum 
AnglÛBf  was  written  in  Latin  between  1464  and  1470,  first  jmblishivl  in 
1537,  and  translated  into  English  in  1775  by  Francis  Gregnr.  I  have 
taken  these  extracts  from  the  magnificent  edition  of  Sir  Jolui  Fortescue** 
works  publislied  in  1869  for  private  distribution,  and  eilited  by  Thomn 
Forteacne,  Lord  Clermont.  Some  of  the  pieces  quoted,  left  in  the  old 
tpelling,  are  taken  from  an  older  edition,  translated  by  Robert  Mokauta 
in  1667.— Ta. 
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.  Foriomof  thMiiytKuitwMwoiite  topajtohislordfarhii 
>  wUfiL  be  liyrHh  hj  the  year  a  Bcute  pi^th  now  to  the 
kyng,  orer  that  acate,  fyve  ekuts.  Wher  throgh  thej  be  artjd 
by  nécessite  so  to  watch,  labour  and  grub  in  the  ground  for  their 
Kustenance,  that  their  nature  is  much  wasted,  and  the  kynd  of 
them  brought  to  nowght  Thay  gone  crokyd  and  ar  feeble,  not 
able  to  fight  nor  to  defend  the  realm  ;  nor  they  have  wepon,  nor 
monye  to  buy  them  wepon  withal.  .  .  .  This  is  the  frute  first 
of  byre  Jus  regale.  .  .  .  But  blessed  be  God,  this  land  ys  rulid 
under  a  better  lawe,  and  therfor  the  people  therof  be  not  in  such 
penuiye,  nor  therby  hurt  in  their  persons,  but  they  be  wealthie 
and  have  all  things  necessarie  to  the  sustenance  of  nature. 
Wherefore  they  be  myghty  and  able  to  resyste  the  adversaries 
of  the  realms  that  do  or  will  do  them  wrong.  Loo,  this  is  the 
fiut  of  Jus  politicum  et  regale,  under  which  we  lyve."  ^  "  Everye 
inhabiter  of  the  realme  of  England  useth  and  enjoyeth  at  his 
pleasure  all  the  fruités  that  his  land  or  cattel  beareth,  with  al 
the  profits  and  commodities  which  by  his  owne  travayle,  or  by 
the  Ubour  of  others,  hae  gaineth  ;  not  hindered  by  the  iniurie 
or  wrong  deteinement  of  anye  man,  but  that  hee  shall  bee 
allowed  a  reasonable  reoompenoe.'  .  .  .  Hereby  it  oommeth  to 
passe  that  the  men  of  that  lande  are  riche,  havyng  aboundaunce 
of  golde  and  silver,  and  other  thinges  necessarie  for  the  main- 
tenaunce  of  man*s  life.  Th^  drinke  no  water,  unless  it  be  so, 
that  some  for  devotion,  and  uppon  a  zeale  of  penaunce,  doe  ab- 
staine  firom  other  drinks.  They  eate  plentifully  of  all  kindes  of 
fleahe  and  fishe.  They  weare  fine  woollen  cloth  in  all  their 
appard  ;  they  have  also  aboundaunce  of  bed-coveringes  in  their 
booses,  and  of  all  other  woollen  stuffe.  They  have  greate  store 
of  all  hustlementes  and  implementes  of  householde,  they  are 
ideotifully  furnished  with  al  instruments  of  husbandry,  and  all 
oilier  things  that  are  requisite  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  quiet 
and  wealthy  lyfe,  according  to  their  estates  and  degrees.    Neither 

A  Of  mm  AUokUê  and  LhniUd  Manardiy,  8d  éd.,  1724,  oh.  liL  p.  là 
*  Commtnes  bears  the  same  testioiony. 
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are  thty  mied  in  the  kwe^  but  ouelj  before  ordinuj  tud^ea, 
wheT«  by  tb@  kwea  of  the  lande  thej  «re  iumtly  iatf«8l«ti. 
Net  titer  are  thcj  arrefltc*!  or  ijnpleaded  for  their  mnveiibks  or 
prviMiâîoTi3,  or  airati^^ied  of  any  offence,  bee  it  never  m  grvat  aud 
outragiotis,  but  ïifter  the  lawes  of  the  laud^  and  before  the  iudgsea 

AH  this  arisea  from  the  coustitution  of  the  eountiy 
and  the  diatributiou  of  the  land  Whilst  in  other 
countries  we  find  only  a  population  of  paupei-a,  with 
here  aud  there  a  few  lonis,  England  ia  coveretl  and  filled 
with  owners  of  lands  and  fields  ;  so  that  ''  therein  so 
small  a  thorpe  cannot  bee  founde,  wherein  dwelleth  not 
a  knight,  an  esquire,  or  snchâ  a  housholder  as  is  there 
commonly  called  a  franklayne,  enryched  witli  greate 
possessions.  And  also  other  freeholders,  and  many  yeo- 
men able  for  their  livelodes  to  make  a  juiye  in  founue 
afore-mentioued.  For  there  bee  m  that  lande  divere 
yeomen^  which  axe  able  to  dispend  by  the  yeare  aboya 
a  hundre<l  poundes."  ^     Harriaon  saya  :  ^ 

*  Zk  Lfiu^iihië,  etc,,  ph.  ULXtl, 

*  **  The  might  of  the  red  me  moet  *toxidytb  iipon  arch  era  which  be 
DOt  rich  men."  Compare  HidUm^  ii  482.  All  Ûiïn  tftkei  lu  back  m 
far  M  tlie  Codquvati  ami  Iftrther.  *^  It  it  r^asonable  to  auppoM  thai  the 
greater  part  of  tliuse  who  ibp^jcar  to  hive  posseaied  amall  frviholdt  fit 
parcËli  of  muiiura  w^re  no  other  than  tha  orignal  nation.  .  *  ,  A 
reapectable  clajta  of  free  aoctigers,  having  tn  getiËml  full  right  of  alien- 
ating  their  kmla,  and  hoUlliig  tbcm  probably  at  a  jiiiiaU  c^rtmia  real 
from  the  lord  o(  the  manor,  frerjueutly  occure  In  the  Dnijn?*lay  Book.** 
At  all  evBiita,  tbero  were  la  Uoinradfty  Book  Saimi»  ♦*  pprfectly  eiempf 
from  villetiage.  "  Tbii  ulaaa  im  mentioned  with  reapcsct  in  th«  treatli^ 
of  Glanvi]  and  Bfmotgti.  Ai  for  the  Tiiliini,  thi?y  w^re  i|uick]y  tib«f^ 
ated  in  the  thirteenth  or  foarteeiith  century,  eitlier  by  thùir  own  ener^p» 
nr  by  beeomhig  copyholders.  Tlie  Wars  of  the  Iloses  atill  fùrtîiar 
imiaed  tbe  commoius  ;  i>E\li!r8  were  frequently  iaaued^  previooa  to  a  biUl% 
to  aUj  the  noblva  mid  np&te  the  commonera. 
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**  nil  aort  of  peopU,  have  more  estimation  than  labouren 
and  the  common  sort  of  artificers,  and  these  commonlie  live 
woalthilie,  keepe  good  houses,  and  travell  to  ge^  riches.  They 
are  fOT  the  most  part  farmers  to  gentlemen,"  and  keep  servants 
of  their  own.  "  These  were  they  that  in  times  past  made  all 
France  afraid.  And  albeit  they  be  not  called  master,  as  gentle- 
men are,  or  sir,  as  to  knights  apperteineth,  but  ouelie  John  and 
Thomas,  etc.,  yet  have  they  beene  found  to  have  done  verie  good 
service  ;  and  the  kings  of  England,  in  foughten  batteb,  were 
wont  to  remaine  among  them  (who  were  their  footmen)  as  the 
Frendi  kings  did  among  their  horsMemen  :  the  prinoe  thereby 
showing  where  his  chiefe  strength  did  consist." 

Such  men,  says  Fortescue,  might  form  a  legal  jury,  and 
Tote,  resist,  be  associated,  do  evetything  wherein  a  free 
government  consists  :  for  they  were  numerous  in  every 
district;  they  were  not  down-trodden  like  the  timid 
peasants  of  France  ;  they  had  their  honour  and  that  of 
their  family  to  maintain  ;  "  they  be  well  provided  with 
anna  ;  they  remember  that  they  have  won  battles  in 
France."^     Such  is  the  class,  still  obscure,  but  more 

^  The  following  is  a  portrait  of  a  yeoman,  by  Latimer,  in  the  first 
Mmon  preached  before  Edward  VI.,  8th  March  1649  :  **  My  father  was 
a  yeoman,  and  had  no  landi  of  his  own  ;  only  he  had  a  fium  of  £3  or 
£4  bgr  year  at  the  nttermost»  and  hereupon  he  tilled  so  mnoh  as  kept 
lulfHi-dosen  men.  He  had  walk  for  a  hundred  sheep,  and  my  mother 
milked  thirty  kine.  He  was  able,  and  did  find  the  king  a  harness»  with 
liimaelf  and  his  hone  ;  while  he  came  to  the  place  that  he  should 
leeeive  the  king's  wages.  I  can  remember  that  1  buckled  lus  harness 
when  he  went  unto  Blackheath  field.  He  kept  me  to  school,  or  else  I 
had  not  been  aUe  to  have  preached  before  the  King's  Majesty  now. 
Ha  manisd  my  sisters  with  £6  or  20  nobles  a-pieoe^  so  that  he  brought 
tksni  np  in  godliness  and  fear  of  God  ;  he  kept  hospitality  for  his  poor 
■s<ghboors,  and  some  alms  he  gave  to  the  poor  ;  and  all  this  did  he  of 
Him  said  fimn.  Where  he  that  now  hath  it  payeth  £16  by  the  year,  or 
mfQir%  and  is  not  able  to  do  anything  for  lus  prince,  for  himself;  nor  £ir 
his  ehOdren,  or  give  a  cup  of  drink  to  the  poor.** 

This  is  firom  the  sixth  sermon,  preached  before  the  young  king»  ISth 
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rich  and  powerful  every  century,  which,  foondeil  by  the 
down-trodden  Saxon  aristocracy,  and  sustained  by  the 
Slurviving  Saxon  character,  ended,  under  the  lead  of  the 
inferior  Nomian  nobility,  and  under  the  patronage  of 
the  superior  Norman  nobility,  in  establishing  and  settling 
a  free  constitution,  and  a  nation  worthy  of  liberty. 

IX. 

When,  as  here,  men  are  endowed  with  a  serious 
character,  have  a  resolute  spirit,  and  possess  independent 
habits,  they  deal  with  their  conscience  as  with  their 
daily  business,  and  end  by  laying  hands  on  church 
as  well  as  state.  Already  for  a  long  time  the  ex- 
actions of  the  Roman  See  had  provoked  the  resistance 
of  the  people,  ^  and  the  higher  clei^  became  unpopular. 
Men  complained  that  the  best  livings  were  given  by 
the  Pope  to  non-resident  strangers  ;  that  some  Italian, 
unknown  in  England,  possessed  fifty  or  sixty  benefices 
in  England  ;  that  English  money  poured  into  Rome  ; 
and  that  the  clergy,  l>eing  judged  only  by  clergy,  gave 
themselves  up  to  their  vices,  and  abused  their  state 
of  immunity.  In  the  first  years  of  Henry  IlL's  reign 
there  were  nearly  a  hundred  murders  committed  by 
priests  then  alive.  At  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century  the  ecclesiastical  revenue  was  twelve 

April  1549  :  **  In  my  time  my  poor  father  was  as  diligent  to  teach  me 
to  shoot  as  to  Ic-am  (roe)  any  other  thing  ;  and  so,  1  think,  uthtrr  men 
did  their  children.  He  taught  me  how  to  draw,  how  to  lay  my  body 
in  my  bow,  and  not  to  draw  with  strength  of  arms,  as  other  nations  à% 
but  with  strength  of  the  body.  I  had  my  bows  bought  me  according 
to  my  age  and  strength  ;  as  1  increased  in  them,  so  my  bows,  wen 
made  bigger  and  bigger  ;  for  men  shall  never  shoot  weU  except  they  be 
brought  up  iu  it  It  is  a  goodly  art,  a  wholesome  kind  of  ezeroMa  aisd 
mnch  commended  in  physic** 

»  In  1246,  1876.     Thierry,  iii.  79. 
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times  greater  than  the  civO  ;  about  half  the  soil  was  in 
the  handa  of  the  clergy.  At  the  end  of  the  cantury  the 
oommoiiB  declared  that  the  taxes  paid  to  the  church 
were  five  tiinea  greater  than  t!i6  taxes  paid  to  the  cruwti  ; 
aud  3QILU6  years  afterwards/  consi tiering  that  the  wealth 
of  the  clergy  only  served  to  keep  them  in  idleness  and 
luxury  «  they  propoaed  to  confiscate  it  for  the  public  beue- 
ÛL  Already  the  idea  of  the  Beformation  had  tbrced 
ilself  upon  them.  They  remembered  how  in  the  ballad  a 
Bobin  Hoo<i  o^lered  his  folk  to  spare  the  yeomen, 
l&bourers,  even  knights,  if  they  are  good  fellows,  but 
never  to  let  abbots  or  hiahops  escape.  The  prelates 
were  grievously  oppressing  the  people  by  meana  of  their 
privileges,  ecclesiaatical  courts,  and  tithes  ;  when  sud- 
denly, amid  the  pleasant  banter  or  the  mouotonoufl 
liabble  of  the  Nonuau  versifiers,  we  hear  the  imiignant 
voice  of  a  Sa^ton,  a  man  of  the  people  antl  a  victim  of 
oppression,  thniuiering  eigainst  them. 

It  is  the  vision  of  Piera  Ploughman,  written,  it  is 
iupposed»  by  a  secular  priest  of  OifonL^  Doubtless 
Che  tmces  of  French  taste  are  perceptible.  It  could 
not  l*e  otherwise  :  the  people  from  below  cati  never 
quite  prevent  themselves  from  imitating  the  people 
above;  and  the  most  unshackled  popular  poeta^  Burns 
and  Beranger,  too  often  preserve  an  academic  style.  So 
here  a  fashionable  macbint^ry,  the  allegory  of  the  Roman 
de  la  Boee,  is  pressed  into  service.  We  have  Do-well, 
Covetonsness,  Avarice,  Simony,  Conscience,  and  a  whole 
world  of  t&lking  abstractions.      But,  in  spite  of  these 

1  140I-H01Ï.  Th«  commoni  df^lared  thst  with  thfM  rffTaoti«ii  th« 
IdDg  wouia  î*e  Able  tn  tfmintain  1&  earK  1BÛ0  knights,  a200  «ï^itirwi, 
«laii  liMr  Ik  .*ipiLil«  :  paeheurl  ix-t'emuy  ttimwally  300  marLd  ;  each  kniglit 
too  Tiiîifk*.  iiix!  thf'  pro-itjeii  of  fotjr  plmij^heti  Iwida  ;  each  iqmfw  40 
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vain  foreign  phantoms,  tlie  tody  of  the  poem  îâ  national. 
Bîid  true  to  life.  The  old  language  reappears  in  part  j  th© 
olf!  metre  altogether,  no  more  rh3naes,  but  barbarous 
alliterations;  do  more  jesting,  but  a  harsh  gravity,  a 
Bustained  invective,  a  grand  and  sombre  imagination, 
heavy  Latin  texts,  hammered  down  aa  by  a  Protestant 
hand.  Piers  Ploughman  went  to  sleep  on  the  Malvem 
hills,  and  there  had  a  wonderful  dream  : 

"TboiiBe  gm  I  meten^a  merveiUaus  sweveDe, 
Th&t  I  was  m  »  wililernesse — wiate  I  ne\^are  wbere  ; 
And  OS  I  biheeld  it) to  tbe  eeat, — aa  heigh  to  the  eonne^ 
I  mgh  a  tour  o«  a  toft,^ — trielicbe  y-m&ked, 
A  deep  dale  byiietlie — a  doogeon  thereuine 
With  depe  dicbea  and  derke — aud  dred/ulle  of  sighta. 
A  fair  feeld  ful  of  foik^ — fond  1  ther  bit  wane. 
Of  alîe  manere  of  inen^^tbe  meeiie  aud  the  riche^ 
Werchjnge  aad  waudryuge — oa  tl^e  world  aâketli. 
Some  puttex)  hem  to  tbe  jilougb^-^pleiden  ful  selde, 
In  iettynge  and  soi^'yiige — «won ken  fill  barde, 
Atid  wonuen  that  wastouri^witb  gbtonye  dyatruyetk"  * 

A  gloomy  picture  of  the  world,  like  the  frightful  dr^^aina 
which  occur  so  often  in  Albert  Durer  and  Luther.  The 
first  reformers  were  persuaded  that  tlie  earth  was  glvint 
over  to  evil  j  that  the  (ievil  h^l  on  it  his  empire  and 
his  officers;  that  Autichnst,  seated  on  the  throne  ol 
Borne»  displayed  eccksîaatical  pomps  to  seduce  siiula 
and  cast  tht^m  into  the  fire  of  hell  So  hi^re  Anticlirii^l* 
with  raised  banner,  etïters  a  convent  ;  bells  are  rung  ; 
monks  in  sok-mn  procession  go  to  meet  him,  aiid  rectiive 
with  congratiilations  their  lorij  and  father.^     With  seven 

*■  Pi^ê  Phnujkman»  Viâim  mM  Or^,  ed.  T,  Wrigbt,  ISSfl,  i,  p. 
%  I.  21-41 

*  The  Aichilisacofi  of  Ebkmtmd,  on  hû  tour  m  li^lë,  iJftioe  to  tlit 
pnory  of  BridiingtoQ  wiUi  iiui«^-««Tea  lioftfii,  twïm^-ûii«  dogi,  aiiid 
tLrM  {âlooai. 
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great  giaiits,  the  seven  deadly  fiina,  he  besieges  Con- 
acieiice;  and  the  assault  is  led  by  Idleness,  who  brings 
with  her  an  army  of  more  than  a  thousand  prelates  : 
for  vices  reign,  more  hateful  from  being  in  holy  places, 
and  employed  in  the  church  of  God  in  the  devil's  service  : 

**  Ac  now  is  Religiou  a  rydere-— a  romere  aboute, 
A  ledere  of  love-dayes — and  a  lond-baggere, 
A  prikere  on  a  palfrey — ^fro  manere  to  manere.  .  .  . 
And  but  if  his  knave  knele — that  shal  his  coppe  brynge, 
He  loureth  on  hym,  and  asketh  hym — who  taughte  hym 
earfceisie.''^ 

But  this  sacrilegious  show  has  its  day,  and  God  puts 
His  hand  on  men  in  order  to  warn  them.  By  order  of 
Conscience,  Nature  sends  forth  a  host  of  plagues  and 
diseases  from  the  planets  : 

**  Kynde  Oonscience  tho  herde, — and  cam  oat  of  the  plaaetes^ 
And  sente  forth  hb  forreyoim — iéveres  and  flaxss. 
Couches  and  cardiacles, — crampes  and  tooth^aehes, 
Reumes  and  radegundes, — and  roynous  scabbes, 
Bilee  and  bocches, — and  brennynge  agues, 
Freoeaies  and  foule  yvelea, — foragereâ  of  kynde.  .  .  • 
There  was  '  Harrow  !  and  Help  ! — Here  cometh  Kynde  1 
With  Deeth  that  is  dredful — to  undo  us  allé  I* 
The  lord  that  lyved  after  lust — ^tho  aloud  cryda  .  .  . 
I>eeth  cam  dryvynge  after, — and  al  to  duste  passhed 
K^Tiges  and  knyghtes, — kaysers  and  popes,  .  .  . 
Manye  a  lovely  lady — and  lenunans  of  knyghtes, 
Swowned  and  swelted  for  sorwe  of  hise  dyntes.'^' 

Here  is  a  crowd  of  miseries,  Uke  those  which  Milton 
has  described  in  his  vision  of  human  life  ;  tragic  pictures 

•  Piers  Ptaughfnan's  Visiion,  I  p.  191,  I  6Ô17-S228. 
*  Thid,  it  Lait  book,  p.  480,  I,  14,0S4«14,1»6. 
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and  emotions, such  as  the  reformers  delight  to  dwell  upon 
There  is  a  like  speech  delivered  by  John  Enox,  before 
the  fair  ladies  of  Mary  Stuart,  which  tears  the  veil  from 
the  human  corpse  just  as  coarsely,  in  order  to  exhibit  ita 
shame.  The  conception  of  the  world,  proper  to  the  people 
of  the  north,  all  sad  and  moral,  shows  itself  already. 
They  are  never  comfortable  in  their  country;  they  have 
to  strive  continually  against  cold  or  rain.  They  cannot 
live  there  carelessly,  lying  under  a  lovely  sky,  in  a  sultiy 
and  clear  atmosphere,  their  eyes  filled  with  the  noble 
beauty  and  happy  serenity  of  the  land.  They  must  work 
to  Uve  ;  be  attentive,  exact,  keep  their  houses  wind  and 
water  tight,  trudge  doggedly  through  the  mud  behind  their 
plough,  light  their  lamps  in  their  shops  during  the  day. 
Their  climate  imjKwes  endless  inconvenience,  and  exacts 
endless  endurance.  Hence  arise  melancholy  and  the 
idea  of  duty.  Man  naturally  thinks  of  life  as  of  a  battle, 
oftener  of  black  death  wliich  closes  this  deadly  show, 
and  leads  so  many  plimied  and  disorderly  processions  to 
the  silence  and  the  eternity  of  the  grave.  All  this 
visible  world  is  vain  ;  there  is  nothing  true  but  human 
virtue, — -the  courageous  energy  with  which  man  attains 
to  self-command,  the  generous  energy  with  which  he 
employs  himself  in  the  service  of  others.  On  this  view, 
then,  his  eyes  are  fixed  ;  tliey  pierce  through  worldly 
*  gauds,  neglect  sensual  joys,  to  attain  this.  By  such  inner 
thoughts  and  feelings  the  ideal  model  is  displaced  ;  a 
new  source  of  action  springs  up — the  idea  of  righteous- 
ness. What  sets  them  agednst  ecclesiastical  pomp  and 
insolence,  is  neither  the  envy  of  the  poor  and  low,  nor 
the  anger  of  the  oppressed,  nor  a  revolutionary  desire  to 
experimentalise  ahstra*  l  truth,  but  conscience.  They 
tremble  lest  tliev  sliould  nut.  work  out  their  salvation  if 
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tbey  continue  in  a  corrupt  church  ;  they  fear  the  menaces 
of  God,  and  dare  not  embark  on  the  great  journey  with 
unsafe  guides.  "  What  is  righteousness  7"  asked  Luther 
aDxiously,  "and  how  shall  I  obtain  it?"  With  like 
anxiety  Piers  Ploughman  goes  to  seek  Do-well,  and  asks 
each  one  to  show  him  where  he  shall  find  him.  "  With 
us,**  say  the  friars.  "  Contra  quath  ich,  Septies  in  die 
cadii  Justus,  and  ho  so  syngeth  certys  doth  nat  wel  ;  " 
8D  he  betakes  himself  to  "study  and  writing,"  like 
Luther;  the  clerks  at  table  speak  much  of  God  and  of 
the  Trinity,  "and  taken  Bemarde  to  witnesse,  and 
pntteth  forth  presompcions  .  .  .  ac  the  earful  mai  crie 
and  qiiaken  atte  gate,  bothe  a  fyngred  and  a  furst,  and 
for  defaute  spille  ys  non  so  hende  to  have  hym  yn. 
Clerkus  and  knyghtes  carpen  of  God  ofte,  and  haveth 
hym  muche  in  hiire  mouthe,  ac  mené  men  in  herte  ;" 
and  heart,  inner  faith,  Uviag  virtue,  are  what  constitute 
true  religion.  This  is  what  these  dull  Saxons  had 
iegm  to  discover.  The  Teutonic  conscience,  and  English 
good  sense  too,  had  been  aroused,  as  well  as  individual 
energy,  the  resolution  to  judge  and  to  decide  alone,  by 
and  for  one's  self.  "  Christ  is  our  hede  that  sitteth  on 
hie,  Heddis  ne  ought  we  have  no  mo,"  says  a  poem, 
attributed  to  Chaucer,  and  which,  with  others,  claims 
independence  for  Christian  consciences.^ 

"  We  ben  his  membres  bothe  also, 
Father  he  taught  us  call  him  all, 
Maisters  to  call  forbad  he  tho  ; 
Al  maisters  ben  wickid  and  Mb.** 

No  other  mediator  between  man  and  God.     In  vain  the 
doctors  state  that  they  have  authority  for  their  words  ; 

'  Piers  Plawtnan's  Oftdt  ;  thi  Plowman' 9  TdU,  fini  printed  In  1550. 
There  wen  three  editions  iu  one  year,  it  was  so  manifestly  Protestant 
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Gie^  18  a  word  of  greater  aiitliDiity,  to  wit,  God'a,  We 
hear  it  in  the  fourLeeuth  cent  in j,  this  grand  *'  word  of 
God/'  It  quitted  the  leained  sdiools,  the  dead  lan- 
guages» tl)e  dusty  shelves  on  which  ttie  clergy  suffered 
it  to  steep,  covered  with  a  confusion  of  conimentatora 
and  Fathers.*  Wiclif  appeared  and  tmualAted  it  like 
Lu^ther,  and  in  a  spirit  aimilar  to  Luther's,  **  Cristen 
men  and  wymmen,  olde  and  yonge,  shulden  studio 
fatt  in  the  Ne  we  Testament,  for  it  is  of  ful  autorite,  and 
opyn  to  nndirstondiug  of  simple  men,  as  to  the  poyntis 
that  be  moost  nedeful  to  salvacioun."  ^  Religion  oinst 
be  secular,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  hands  of  the 
clergy,  who  monopolise  it  ;  each  must  hear  and  read 
for  himself  the  word  of  God  :  he  will  then  he  sure  tïiat 
it  has  not  been  corrupted  ;  he  will  feel  it  l>etter,  am 
more,  he  will  understand  it  better;  for 

"  ech  place  of  holy  writ,  both  opyn  and  derk,  tecHith  mekeaes 

aitd  charité  ;  and  llierfore  ho  that  kepith  itjekénes  a»<l  chante 
hath  the  trewe  undirstondyug  and  perfwtiouii  of  a]  holi  writ.  , .  - 
Theifore  no  fiimpb  mm  of  wit  beafeni  unroeenmiilT  to  étudie  ni 
tbe  text  of  holy  writ ,  .  ,  and  no  clerk  be  prouiie  of  th«  verrey 
undiretondyn^  of  holy  writ,  for  whi  uufJirst^mling  of  hooly  writ 
with  otiten  charité  that  kepith  Goddis  heeatl-»,  iimkith  a  m&D 
depper  dajupned  .  .  .  and  pride  ami  oovetise  of  clerkiâ  ia  cause 
of  her  Mindees  and  ereiie,  and  privet b  them  fro  verrey  nndir- 
stoudyng  of  holy  writ."  * 

*  Knighton,  ftV>ut  l^'lrt,  wrofc  thuj*  ff  Wiclif;  *' Truintulil 
I^itino  in  Anglicam  litignanj,  Dott  ui^dcjim.  Uii<lv  ]*f!T  ijisuin  jit  nil 
l^iire,  f.d  EiiHgig  «perlum  IkIl'II  H  tiiuUenbni  Tegrrt?  «çtentiblm  qUiiui  ioht 
e^^^it*  clerici??  iidïmitltim  UttfrntiB,  et  bene  iiJt«lligentibu«.  Kt  »ic  evnn- 
l^AicA  murg^m»  «^^i^t-gitur  et  9  fioruk  i^onL^aîcAtiu-  ^  .  .  (ttM)  tit  liJcii 
cotnmnoe  irt«rtium  qnofi  ttnt«  ftiemt  clerieifi  et  «013] eij»  do^tonbtu 
t^entuni  sujjcriMiBi/' 

>  WioUfs  Uible,  «d.  Fonhftll  mû  M«dd«D,  1850,  pref«c«  to  Oxford 
♦ditifln,  p.  ?.  >  JWi 
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These  are  the  memorable  words  that  began  to  circu- 
late ifl  the  markets  and  in  the  schools.  They  read  the 
translated  Bible,  and  commented  on  it;  they  judged 
the  existing  Church  after  it.  What  judgments  these 
aerious  and  untainted  minds  passed  upon  it,  with  what 
readiness  they  pushed  on  to  the  true  religion  of  their 
race,  we  may  see  from  their  petition  to  Parliament.^ 
One  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  Luther,  they  said 
that  the  pope  was  not  established  by  Christ,  that  pilgri- 
mages and  image*worship  were  akin  to  idolatry,  that 
external  rites  are  of  no  importance,  that  priests  ought 
not  to  possess  temporal  wealth,  that  the  doctrine  of 
tiansubstantiation  made  a  people  idolatrous,  that  priests 
have  not  the  power  of  absolving  from  sin.  In  proof  of 
all  this  they  brought  forward  texts  of  Scripture,  Fancy 
these  brave  spirits,  simple  and  strong  souls,  who  began 
to  read  at  night  in  their  shops,  by  candle-light  ;  for 
they  were  shopkeepers — tailors,  skinners,  and  bakers 
— who,  with  some  men  of  letters,  began  to  read,  and 
then  to  believe,  and  finally  got  tliemselves  burned.^ 
What  a  sight  for  the  fifteenth  century,  and  what  a 
promise  !  It  seems  as  though,  witli  liberty  of  action, 
liberty  of  mind  begins  to  appear  ;  that  these  common 
folk  wiU  tliink  and  speak  ;  that  under  the  conventional 
literature,  imitated  from  France,  a  new  literature  is 
dawning  ;  and  that  England,  genuine  England,  half-mute 
since  the  Conquest,  will  at  last  find  a  voica 

She  had  not  yet  found  it.  King  and  peers  ally 
themselves  to  the  Churcli,  pass  terrible  statutes,  destroy 
books,  burn  heretics  alive,  often  with  refinement  of 
knture, — one  in  a  baiTel,  another  hung  by  an  iron  chain 

'  In  1395. 
*  1401,  WUliam  Sawtié,  th«  fixtt  LoUard  buriMd  aUm 
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their   ballads,    first    ignored^ 

lia    only   in    a   late   editloiL 


round  hia  waist  Tlie  temporal  wealth  of  the  eler^ 
had  been  attacked,  and  therewith  the  whole  ÉDgliâb 
cotiBtîtution  ;  and  the  great  eatablishment  above  crushed 
out  witli  its  whole  weight  the  revoltxtioniâts  from  below. 
Darkly»  in  silence,  while  the  nobles  were  destroying  each 
other  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  the  commons  went  on 
working  and  living,  separating  themselvea  from  the 
established  Church,  maintidiiing  their  liberties,  amassing 
wealth,  but  not  going  further.'  Like  a  vast  rock 
which  underlies  the  soil,  yet  crops  up  here  and  tliere  at 
distant  intervals,  they  barely  show  themselves.  No 
great  poetical  or  religious  w-ork  displays  tiiem  to  the 
light  They  sang;  but 
then  transformed,  reach 
Tliey  prayed  ;  but  beyond  one  or  two  indiflerenl 
poems,  their  incomplete  and  repressed  doctrine  bore  oo 
fruit.  We  may  well  see  from  t!ie  vei^e,  tone,  and  drift 
of  their  balla^Js,  that  they  are  capable  of  the  finest  poetic 
origiuality,*  but  their  poetry  is  in  the  hands  of  yeomen 
and  harjiers.  We  perceive,  by  the  precocity  and  energy 
of  tlieir  religious  protests,  that  they  are  capable  of  the 
most  severe  and  impassioned  ereeds  ;  but  their  faith 
reniains  hi  il  den  in  the  shop -pari  ours  of  a  few  obscuïie 
sectaries.     Neitticr  their  faith  nor  tiieir  poetiy  has  lieeu 

^  Coiuminei!,  v.  ch.  19  and  SO  t  *'lii  my  opinion,  of  a11  kin^oiDft 
of  the  world  of  whkh  1  hnvt  any  knowlctdge,  where  the  publie  weal  m 
best  o^^aerred,  iLiid  le&ist  violenL'«  l&  ex^erds^  on  the  people»  Kiid  vrliere 
no  l>uihling)i  are  overthrown  or  detnolinhed  in  war,  England  i»  the  best  ; 
uiu\  Ih^  rtîin  and  ojiiirornine  fallu  ïjd  theBi  who  w«ig«  the  w*r  .  ,  .  TU« 
ktiigiloiii  of  England  him  this  lldyani•g(^  beyond  other  nationt,  tliat  the 
peoplf*  and  the  countr}'  ar«  not  de«trxjy«d  ur  burrit^  nor  the  buildîo^ 
duniôiï&!jeii  ;  and  lib  fart»  ne  fall»  on  uwm  i4  \\  Ar,  mitt  eipeciaVly  on  Uia 
nubles*  '* 

*  Sec-  t!i«  bnllAdJi  of  Chet^  Chtv*e,  Tfu  Ifut^Mrme»  Ma/Sd^  «la 
Manj  of  ihuni  air  aJtuiiiiblc  tittle  dnunai^ 
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able  to  attain  ita  end  or  issue.  Tlie  Renaissance'  and 
the  Reformation,  those  two  national  outbreaks,  arc  still 
far  off;  and  the  literatnre  o{  the  period  retains  to  thi* 
end,  like  the  highest  ranks  o{  English  society,  abnosi 
the  perfect  stamp  of  its  French  origin  and  its  foreign 
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I. 
Amid  bo  manj  barren  endeavours,  throughout  the  long 
impotence  of  Norman  literature,  which  was  content  to 
copy,  and  of  Saxon  literature,  which  bore  no  firuit,  a 
ilefiuite  language  was  nevertheless  formed,  and  there 
was  i*oom  for  a  great  writer.    Geoffrey  Chaucer  appeared, 
a  man  of  niirk,  inventive  though  a  disciple,  original 
though  a  translator,  who  by  his  genius,  education,  and 
life,  was  enabled  to  know  and  to  depict  a  whole  world, 
but  above  all  to  satisfy  tlie  cliivalric  world  and  the 
splendid  courts  which  shone  upon  the  heights.^     He 
bulonged  to  it,  though  learned  and  versed  in  all  branches 
ul'  scholastic  knowledge  ;  and  he  took  such  a  share  in  it, 
that  his  life  from  beginning  to  end  was  that  of  a  man 
of  the  world,  and  a  man  of  action.     We  find  him  by 
turns  in  King  Edward's  army,  in  the  king's  train,  hus- 
band of  a  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen,  a  pensioner,  a 
placeholder,  a  member  of  Parliament,  a  knight,  founder 
of  a  family  which  was  hereafter  to  become  allied  to 
royalty.    Moreover,  he  was  in  the  king's  council,  brother- 
in-law  of  John  of  Gaunt,  employed  more  than  once  in 
open  embassies  or  secret  missions  at  Tlorence,  Genoa, 
Milan,  Flanders,  connnissiouer  in  France  for  the  marriage 
'  Bom  between  1328  and  13^,  died  in  1400. 
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of  die  Prioce  of  Wales,  high  up  aiid  low  down  on  tha 
political  ladder,  disgraced,  restored  to  place.  Tliiâ  ex- 
perience of  buBineaa,  travel,  war,  and  the  courti  was  ucjfe 
like  a  book-education.  He  was  at  the  court  of  Edward 
III.,  the  most  splendid  in  Europe,  amidst  toumeya, 
grand  receptiong,  magnificent  displays;  he  tfjok  poit  in 
the  pompa  of  France  and  Milan  ;  conversed  with 
Petrarch,  perhaps  with  Boccaccio  and  Froissart  ;  was 
actor  in,  and  spectator  of,  the  tinest  and  most  trt^ical  of 
dramas.  In  these  few  words,  what  ceremonies  and 
cavalcades  are  implied  1  what  procesaious  in  aiinour^ 
what  caparisooed  horses,  bedizened  ladies  Î  what  display 
of  gaUant  and  lordly  manners  I  what  a  varieil  and  bril- 
liant world,  well  suited  to  occupy  the  mind  and  eyes  of 
m  poet  !  Like  Froissart,  and  better  than  he*  Chaucer 
could  depict  the  castles  of  the  nobles^  their  convei'sationa, 
their  talk  of  love,  and  anything  else  that  concerned 
them,  and  please  them  by  his  portraiture. 


II 
Two  notions  raiaed  the  middle  age  above  the  chaos  of 
barimrism  :  one  religious,  which  hat!  fashioned  the 
agamic  cathedrals,  and  swept  the  masses  from  their 
native  soil  to  liurl  tiiem  upon  the  Holy  Land  ;  the  other 
secular*  wîiich  hafl  built  feudal  fortresses,  and  set  the 
man  of  courage  erect  and  armed,  within  his  own  domain  : 
the  one  had  produced  the  adtenturona  hero,  the  other 
the  mystical  monk  ;  the  one,  to  wit,  the  belief  in  God, 
the  other  the  belief  in  self.  Both,  nmning  to  excess^ 
bad  d^eneratetl  by  the  violence  of  their  own  strength  : 
the  one  had  exalted  independence  into  Telmllioo,  the 
other  had  turned  piety  into  enthusiasm  :  the  first  made 
man  unfit  for  civil  life,  the  second  drew  him  back  tMm 
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natural  life  :  the  one,  sanctioning  disorder,  dissolved 
society  ;  the  other,  enthroning  in&tuation,  perverted 
intelligence.  Chivalry  had  need  to  be  repressed  because 
it  issued  in  brigandage  ;  devotion  restrained  because  it 
induced  slavery.  Turbulent  feudalism  grew  feeble,  like 
oppressive  theocracy  ;  and  the  two  great  master  paflsions, 
deprived  of  their  sap  and  lopped  of  their  stem,  gave 
place  by  their  weakness  to  the  monotony  of  habit  and 
the  taste  for  worldliness,  which  shot  forth  in  their  stead 
and  flourished  under  their  name. 

Gradually,  the  serious  element  declined,  in  books  as 
in  manners,  in  works  of  art  as  in  books.  Architecture, 
instead  of  being  the  handmaid  of  faith,  became  the 
slave  of  phantasy.  It  was  exaggerated,  became  too 
ornamental,  sacrificing  general  efifect  to  detail,  shot  up 
its  steeples  to  unreasonable  heights,  decorated  its 
churches  with  canopies,  pinnacles,  trefoiled  gables,  open- 
work galleries.  "  Its  whole  aim  was  continually  to 
climb  higher,  to  clothe  the  sacred  edifice  with  a  gaudy 
bedizenment,  as  if  it  were  a  bride  on  her  wedding  morn- 
ing." '  Before  this  marvellous  lacework,  what  emotion 
could  one  feel  but  a  pleased  astonishment  ?  What 
becomes  of  Christian  sentiment  before  such  scenic 
ornamentations  ?  In  like  manner  literature  sets  itself 
to  play.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  second  age 
of  absolute  monarchy,  we  saw  on  one  side  finials 
and  floriated  cupolas,  on  the  other  pretty  vera  de  société, 
courtly  and  sprightly  tales,  taking  tlie  place  of  severe 
beauty-lines  and  noble  writings.  Even  so  in  the  foui^ 
teenth  century,  the  second  age  of  feudalism,  they  had 
on  one  side  the  stone  fretwork  and  slender  efflorescence 
of  aerial  forms,  and  on  the  other  finical  verses  and 

^  Reuan,  Ik  VArt  au  Moytn  Age, 
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divertiiig  stories,  taking  the  place  of  the  old  grand  archi- 
tecture and  the  old  simple  literature.  It  is  no  longer 
the  overilovring  of  a  true  sentiment  which  produces 
them,  but  the  craving  for  excitement  Consider  Chan- 
cer, his  subjects,  and  how  he  selects  them.  He  goes 
far  and  wide  to  discover  them,  to  Italy,  France,  to  the 
popular  l^ends,  the  ancient  classics.  His  readers  need 
diversitgr,  and  his  business  is  to  "  provide  fine  tales  :" 
it  was  in  those  days  the  poef  s  business.^  The  lords  at 
table  have  finished  dinner,  the  minstrels  come  and  sing, 
the  brightness  of  the  torches  falls  on  the  velvet  and 
ermine,  on  the  fantastic  figures,  the  motley,  the  elab- 
orate embroidery  of  their  long  garments  ;  then  the  poet 
arrives,  presents  his  manuscript,  "  richly  iUuminated, 
boond  in  crimson  violet,  embellished  with  silver  clasps 
and  bosses,  roses  of  gold  :"  they  ask  him  what  hiA 
«abject  is,  and  he  answers  "  Lova" 

m. 

In  fact,  it  is  the  most  agreeable  subject,  fittest  to 
make  the  evening  hours  pass  sweetly,  amid  the  goblets 
filled   with    spiced   wine   and    the   burning    perruines. 
Chaucer  ti-anslated  first  that  great  storehouse  of  gallantry, 
the  Roman  de  la  Rase.     There  is  no  pleasauter  enter- 
tainment    It  is  about  a  rose  which  the  lover  wished 
to  pluck  :  the  pictures  of  the  May  mouths,  the  groves, 
the  flowery  earth,  the  green  hedgerows,  abound  and 
display    their   bloom.     Then   come    portraits    of    the 
smiling  ladies,  Bichesse,  Fraunchise,  Gaiety,  and   by 
way    of   contrast,   the   sad    characters,   Daunger    and 

^  See  Froissart,  hia  life  with  the  Count  of  Foix  and  with  King 
Bichard  II. 
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Travftiî.  ail  fully  and  minutely  described,  with  detail  ûf 
teftttrr«s,  clothmg,  attitude;  tliey  walk  Bbnut,  as  an  a 
]»teGe  cii'  tapeatry,  amid  landscapes,  danceâ.  castles,  amoog 
alle^'orical  groups,  in  lively  eparkling  colotire,  displayed* 
cot^tmsfced,  ever  renewed  and  varied  ao  e^  to  entertaio 
the  sight  For  an  evil  has  arisen,  unknown  to  serions 
at]:efl  —  ejiTmi:  novelty  and  brilliancy  foUowed  by 
novelty  and  hrillianry  are  necessary  to  withstand  it  ; 
find  Chaucen  like  Boccaccio  and  Froissart^  enters  into 
tfie  9tnx;:^le  with  all  hia  heart.  He  borrows  from 
Boccaccio  his  history  of  Palamon  and  Arcite,  from 
Ix)I]iiis  his  history  of  TroUus  and  Cressida,  and  re- 
arranges them.  How  the  two  young  Thebaii  knighle^ 
Arcite  and  Palamon,  both  fall  in  love  with  the  beantifiil 
Emily,  and  how  Arcite,  victonoua  in  tourney,  fulk  and 
dies,  bequeathing  Emily  to  hie  rival  ;  how  the  fin» 
Trojan  knight  Troiluii  wins  the  favour  of  Cressid% 
and  how  Cressida  abandons  him  for  Diomedea — these 
are  still  tales  in  verse,  tides  of  love,  A  little  tedious 
they  may  be  ;  all  the  writings  of  this  age  ;  French,  or 
imitated  from  French,  are  bom  of  too  prodigal  minds; 
but  how  they  glide  along  I  A  winding  stream,  which 
lîowa  smoothly  on  level  sand,  and  sparkles  now  and 
again  in  the  suti,  is  tlm  only  image  we  can  compare  it 
to.  The  characters  3peak  too  much,  but  then  they 
apeak  so  well  I  Even  when  they  dispute,  we  like  to 
listen,  their  anger  and  offences  are  so  wholly  based  on 
a  happy  overHow  of  nnhroken  converse.  Bemember 
Froissa rt,  how  slaughters,  assassin atio us,  plagues,  the 
butcheries  of  the  Jacquerie,  the  whole  chaos  of  human 
niiseTV,  disappears  in  his  fine  ceaseless  humour,  so  that 
the  furious  and  grinning  tigui^es  seem  but  ornaments 
and  choice  embroideries  to  relieve  the  akeiu  of  ahaded 
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and  cdoured  silk  which  forms  the  groundwork  of  his 
narrative  !  but,  in  particular,  a  multitude  of  descriptions 
spread  their  gilding  over  alL  Chaucer  leads  you  among 
arms,  palaces,  temples,  and  halts  before  each  beautiful 
thing.     Here  : 

"The  statue  of  Venus  glorious  for  to  see 
Was  naked  fleting  m  the  large  see, 
And  fro  the  navel  doun  all  covered  was 
With  wawes  grene,  and  bright  as  any  glas^ 
A  citole  in  hire  right  hand  hadde  she, 
And  on  hire  hed,  ful  semely  for  to  see, 
A  rose  gerlond  fressh,  and  wel  smelling. 
Above  hire  hed  hire  doves  fleckering."^ 

Further  on,  the  temple  of  Mars  : 

"  Firat  on  the  wall  was  peinted  a  forest, 
In  which  ther  wonneth  neyther  man  ne  hest^ 
With  knotty  knany  barrein  trees  old 
Of  stubbes  sharpe  and  hidous  to  behold  ; 
In  which  ther  ran  a  romble  and  a  swough, 
As  though  a  storme  shuld  bresten  every  bough  : 
And  dounward  from  an  hill  under  a  bent. 
Ther  stood  the  temple  of  Mars  armipotent, 
Wrought  all  of  burned  stele,  of  which  th'  entree 
Was  longe  and  streite,  and  gastly  fur  to  see. 
And  therout  came  a  rage  and  swiche  a  vise, 
That  it  made  all  the  gates  for  to  rise. 
The  northern  light  in  at  the  dore  shoue, 
For  window  on  the  wall  ne  was  ther  none, 
Thurgh  which  men  mighteu  any  light  dLscemis 
The  dore  was  all  of  athamant  eterne, 
Tdenched  overthwart  and  endelong 
With  yren  tough,  and  for  to  make  it  strong» 

^  KnigkJ^9  TaU,  u.  p.  69, 1.  1957-1964. 
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Every  piler  the  temple  to  sustene 

Was  tonne-gret,  of  yren  bright  and  abane.*^ 

Everywhere  on  the  wall  were  representations  of  alangli- 
ter;  and  in  the  sauctuary 

"  The  statue  of  Mars  upon  a  carte  stood 
Armed,  and  loked  grim  as  he  were  wood,  •  .  • 
A  wolf  ther  stood  befonie  him  at  his  fete 
With  eyen  red,  aud  of  a  mau  he  ete."' 

Are  not  these  contrasts  well  designed  to  rouse  Uie 
imagination  ?  You  will  meet  in  Chaucer  a  succession 
of  similar  pictures.  •  Obser\'e  the  train  of  combatants 
who  came  to  joust  in  the  tilting  field  for  Arcite  and 
Palamon: 

**  With  him  ther  wenten  knightes  many  on. 
Som  wol  ben  armed  in  an  habergeon 
And  in  a  brestplate,  and  m  a  gipon  ; 
And  som  wol  have  a  pair  of  plates  large  ; 
And  som  wol  have  a  Pruce  sheld,  or  a  targe, 
Som  wol  ben  armed  on  his  legges  wele. 
And  have  an  axe,  and  som  a  mace  of  stele.  .  .  . 
Ther  maist  thou  se  coming  with  Palamon 
Licurge  himself,  the  grote  king  of  Trace  : 
Blake  was  his  herd,  and  manly  was  his  face. 
The  cercles  of  his  eyen  in  his  bed 
They  gloweden  betwixen  y  el  we  and  red, 
And  like  a  griflfon  loked  he  about. 
With  kemped  heres  on  his  browes  stout  ; 
His  limmes  gret,  his  braunes  hard  and  stronger 
His  shouldres  brode,  his  armes  round  and  longoi 
And  as  the  guise  was  in  his  contrée, 
Fui  highe  upon  a  char  of  gold  stood  he, 
With  foure  white  holies  in  the  trais. 

*  KmçM*8  Tale,  ii.  p.  59,  /.  1977-19»«. 
*  Ibid.  p.  61,  L  204^206a 
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Instede  of  oote-Annore  on  his  harnais, 
Witii  nayles  yelwe,  and  bright  as  any  gold, 
He  hadde  a  beres  skin,  cole-blake  for  old. 
His  longe  here  was  kempt  behind  his  bak. 
As  any  ravenes  fether  it  shone  for  blake. 
A  wneth  of  gold  arm-gret,  of  huge  weighty 
Upon  his  hed  sate  ful  of  stones  bright» 
Of  fine  nibius  and  of  diamants. 
About  his  char  ther  wenten  white  alaunSy 
Twenty  and  mo,  as  gret  as  any  stere. 
To  hunten  at  the  leon  or  the  dere, 
And  folwed  him,  with  mosel  fast  yboond, 
Colored  with  gold,  and  torettes  filed  round. 
An  hundred  lordes  had  he  in  his  route. 
Armed  fill  wel,  with  hertes  sterne  and  stottta 
With  Arcita,  in  stories  as  men  find. 
The  gret  Emetrius  the  king  of  Inde, 
Upon  a  stede  bay,  tn^ped  in  stele, 
Covered  with  doth  of  gold  dii^nred  wele, 
Came  riding  like  the  god  of  armes  Mars. 
His  cote-armure  was  of  a  cloth  of  Tars, 
Couched  with  perles,  white,  and  round  and  gretai 
His  sadel  was  of  brent  gold  new  ybete  ; 
A  mantelet  upon  his  shouldres  hanging 
Bret-ful  of  rubies  red,  as  fire  sparkling. 
Hb  crispe  here  like  ringes  was  yroiiue, 
And  that  was  yelwe,  and  glitered  as  the  sonne. 
His  nose  was  high,  his  eyen  bright  citrin, 
His  lippes  round,  his  colour  was  sanguin  .  •  • 
And  as  a  leon  he  his  lokiog  caste. 
Of  five  and  twenty  yere  his  age  I  caste. 
His  herd  was  well  begonneu  for  to  spring; 
His  vois  was  as  a  trompe  thondering. 
Upon  his  hed  he  wered  of  laurer  grene 
A  gerlond  firesshe  and  lusty  for  to  sena 
VOL.  I.  N 
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kîTpon  hia  bond  he  bare  for  his  déduit 
An  eg  le  taaie,  as  any  lily  whit. 
An  Imndred  lonlea  ha<i  he  with  hiiu  there, 
All  anned  save  hir  bedea  in  all  bit  gere» 
Fnl  richely  in  allé  tnanere  tlnnges  ,  .  , 
About  thk  king  tber  ran  on  every  fiart 
Fill  many  a  tame  kon  and  leopart/'  * 

»A  herald   would   not  describe  them   better  uor 
fully.     The  lords  and  ladies  of  the  time  would  recpguisa  ] 
here  their  tourneys  and  masquerades. 
There  i3  something  more  pleasant  than  a  fine  nanu- 
tive,  and  that  is  a  collection  of  fine  narratives,  aspeeiàUy 
when  the   narratives   are  all   of  different  colourings, 
Froissart  gives  us  such  under  the  name  of  Okrmikks; 
H     Boccaccio  still  better  j  after  him  the  loids  of  the  Cent 
Nouvelles    Nouvelles;    and,    later    still,    Marguerite    of, 
Navarre.     What  more  natural  among  people  who  meet,  ' 
B    talk,  and  wish  to  amuse  themselves.     The  manners  of 
^    the  time  suggest  them  ;  for  the  habita  and   tastes  of 
society  iiad   begun,   and   fiction   thna   conceived   only 
brings  into  books  the  conversations  which  are  be-ard  in 
the  haU  and   by   the  wayside.     Chaucer  describes   a 
I         troop  of  pilgrims,  people  of  every  tank,  who  are  going 
^H    to  Canterbury  ;  a  knight,  a  sergeant  of  law,  an  Oxford 
^"    clerk,  a  doctor,  a  miller,  a  prioress,  a  monk,  who  agree  ^ 
lu,      to  tell  a  story  all  round  r 
^H  "  For  trewely  comfort  ne  mirtbe  is  non, 

^^  To  rid  en  by  the  way  domb  as  the  aton," 

They  teU  their  stones  accordingly  ;  and  on  iJiis  slender 
and  flexible  thread  all  the  jewels  of  feudal  imagination»  ] 
real  or  false,  contribute  one  after  another  their  motley 
shaped  to  form  a  necklace  ;  side  by  side  with 

'  Kniçkt'i  Tait,  iu  p.  6S|  I.  2120-2188, 
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fimd  chivalrous  stories:  we  have  the  miracle  of  an 
infant  whose  throat  was  cut  by  Jews,  the  trials 
of  patient  Griselda,  Canace  and  marvellous  fictions 
of  Oriental  fancy,  obscene  stories  of  marriage  and 
monks,  allegorical  or  moral  tales,  the  fable  of  the 
cock  and  hen,  a  list  of  great  unfortunate  persons: 
Lucifer,  Adam,  Samson,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Zenobia, 
Croesus,  Ugolino,  Peter  of  Spain.  I  leave  out  some, 
for  I  must  be  brief.  Chaucer  is  like  a  jeweller  with 
his  hands  full:  pearls  and  glass  beads,  sparkling 
diamonds  and  common  agates,  black  jet  and  ruby  roses, 
all  that  history  and  imagination  had  been  able  to  gather 
and  fashion  during  three  centuries  in  the  East,  in 
France,  in  Wales,  in  Provence,  in  Italy,  all  that  had 
rolled  his  way,  clashed  together,  broken  or  polished  by 

the  stream  of  centuries,  and  by  the  great  jumble  of 
iuman  memory,  he  holds  in  his  hand,  arranges  it, 
composes  therefrom  a  long  sparkling  ornament,  with 
twenty  pendants,  a  thousand  facets,  which  by  its  splen- 
dour, variety,  contrasts,  may  attract  and  satisfy  the  eyes 
of  those  most  greedy  for  amusement  and  novelty. 

He  does  more.  The  universal  outburst  of  unchecked 
curiosity  demands  a  more  refined  enjojnnent:  reverie 
and  fantasy  alone  can  satisfy  it;  not  profound  and 
thoughtful  fantasy  as  we  find  it  in  Shakspeare,  nor 
impassioned  and  meditative  reverie  as  we  find  it  in 
Dante,  but  the  reverie  and  fantasy  of  the  eyes,  ears, 
external  senses,  which  in  poetry  as  in  architecture  call 
for  singularity,  wonders,  accepted  challenges,  victories 
gained  over  the  rational  and  probable,  and  which  are 
satisfied  only  by  what  is  crowded  and  dazzling.  When 
we  look  at  a  cathedral  of  that  time,  we  feel  a  sort  of 
fear.      Substance  is  wanting;  the  walls  are  hollowed 
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out  to  make  room  for  windows,  the  elaborate  work  of 

the  porchea,  the  wonderful  growth  of  the  slender  columns, 
the  thin  curvature  of  arelies — every  tiling  aeemB  to 
menace  us  ;  support  has  been  withdrawn  to  give  way  to 
ornament.  Without  external  prop  or  buttress,  and 
artificial  aid  of  iron  clamp-work»  the  building  would 
have  crumbled  to  pieces  on  the  first  day  ;  aa  it  is,  it 
ondoeô  itself  ï  we  have  to  maintain  on  the  spot  a  colony 
of  masons  continually  to  ward  off  the  continual  decay. 
But  our  sight  grows  dim  in  following  the  wavings  and 
twifltings  of  the  endless  fretwork;  the  dazzling  ro«6- 
window  of  the  portal  and  the  painted  glass  throw  a 
chequered  light  on  thé  carved  stalls  of  the  choir,  the 
gold-work  of  the  altar,  the  long  array  of  damascened 
and  glittering  copes,  tlie  crowd  of  statues,  tier  above 
tier;  and  amid  this  violet  light,  this  quivering  purplç, 
Mnid  these  arrows  of  gold  which  pierce  tiie  gloom,  the 
entire  building  is  like  the  tail  of  a  mystical  peacock. 
So  most  of  the  poems  of  the  time  are  barren  of  founda- 
tion ;  at  most  a  trite  morality  serves  them  for  mainstay  : 
in  short,  the  poet  thought  of  nothing  else  than  dis- 
playing before  us  a  glow  of  colours  and  a  jumble  of 
fonns.  They  are  di'eams  or  visions  ;  there  are  five  or 
six  in  Chaucer,  and  you  will  meet  more  on  your 
advance  to  the  Renaissance.  Bat  the  show  is  splendid. 
Chaucer  is  transported  in  a  dream  to  a  temple  of  glass/ 
on  the  walls  of  winch  are  figured  in  gold  all  the  legends 
of  Ovid  and  Virgil,  an  infinite  train  of  characters  and 
dresses,  like  that  which,  on  the  painted  glass  in  the 
churches,  occupied  tht^i;  the  gaze  of  the  faithful  Sud- 
denly a  golden  eagle,  winch  soat^  near  the  sun,  and 
glitters  like  a  carbuncle  descends  with  the  swiftneae  of 
*  The  EQxm  of  Fama 
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lightning,  and  carries  him  off  in  his  talons  above  the 
stais,  dropping  him  at  last  before  the  House  of  Fame, 
splendidly  built  of  beiyl,  with  shining  windows  and 
lofty  turrets,  and  situated  on  a  high  rock  of  almost 
inaccessible  ice.  âU  the  southern  side  was  graven 
with  the  names  of  famous  men,  but  the  sun  was  con- 
tinuously melting  them.  On  the  northern  side,  the 
names,  better  protected,  still  remained.  On  the  turrets 
appeared  tlie  minstrels  and  "  gestiours,"  with  Orpheus, 
Arion,  and  the  great  harpers,  and  behind  them 
myriads  of  musicians,  with  horns,  flutes,  bag-pipes,  and 
leeds,  on  which  they  playetl,  and  which  filled  the  air; 
then  all  the  charmers,  magicians,  and  prophets.  He 
enters,  and  in  a  high  hall,  plated  with  gold,  embossed 
with  pearls,  on  a  throne  of  carbuncle,  he  sees  a  woman 
seated,  a  "  noble  queue,"  amidst  an  infinite  number  of 
heralds,  whose  embroidered  cloaks  bore  the  arms  of  the 
most  famous  knights  in  the  world,  and  heard  the  sounds 
of  instruments,  and  the  celestial  melody  of  Calliope 
and  her  sisters.  From  her  throne  to  the  gate  was  a 
row  of  pillars,  on  which  stood  the  great  historians  and 
poets  ;  Josephus  on  a  pillar  of  lead  and  iron  ;  Statins 
on  a  pillar  of  iron  stained  with  tiger^s  blood;  Ovid, 
"Venus'  clerk,"  on  a  pillar  of  copper;  then,  on  one 
higher  than  the  rest.  Homer  and  Livy,  Dares  the  Phry- 
gian, Guide  Colonna,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  the 
other  historians  of  the  war  of  Troy.  Must  I  go  on 
copying  this  phantasmagoria,  in  which  confused  erudition 
mars  picturesque  invention,  and  frequent  banter  shows 
sign  tirnt  the  vision  is  only  a  planned  amusement? 
The  poet  and  his  reader  have  imagined  for  half-an-hour 
deoorated  halls  and  bustling  crowds  ;  a  slender  thread 
of  conmion   sense   has   ingeniously   crept   along   the 
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transpareot  golden  mist  which  they  amuse  thêiaselve 
with  foUowmg.  That  suffices;  they  are  pleaaed  wit 
tlieir  fleeting  fancies,  and  ask  no  more. 

Amid  tiiis  exuberancy  of  mind,  amid  tbe&a  refini 
cra^nngs,  and  this  insatiate  exaltation  of  iinaginatioii j 
and  the  senses,  there  was  one  passion,  that  of  love,  which,  J 
combining  all,  was  developed  in  excess,  and  displayed  ini 
miniature  the  sickly  charm,  the  fundamental  and  fatall 
exaggeration,  which  are  the  characteristics  gf  the  s^e» 
and  which,  later,  the  Spanish  civilisation  exhibits  both 
in  its  flower  and  its  decay     Long  ago,  the  courts  of  J 
love  in  Pro%^ence  had  established  the  theory.     *'Eacll7 
one  who  loves,"  they  said,  *'  grows  pale  at  the  sight  of 
her  whom  he  loves  ;  each  action  of  the  lover  ends  ii 
the  thought  of  he?  whom  he  loves.     Love  can  re 
notliing  to  lova"^    This  search  after  excessive  sensation 
had  ended  in  the  ecstasies  and  transports  of  Guldoj 
Cavalcanti^  and  of  Dante  ;  and  in  Languedoc  a  company  1 
of  enthusiasts  had  established  themselves,  love-peniteuts, 
whoi  in  order  to  prove  the  violence  of  their  passion, 
dressed  in  summer  in  furs  and  heavy  garments,  and  in 
winter  in  light  gauze»  and  walked  thus  about  the  countiy. 
so  that  severai  of  them  fell  ill  and  died.     Chaucer, 
their  wake,  explained  in  his  verses  the  craft  of  love,^ 
the  ten  commandments,  the  twenty  statutes  of  love  ; 
and  praised  his  lady,  his  '*  daieseye  "  his  "  Margarita,** j 
his  "  vermeil  rose  ;"  depicted  love  in  ballads,  visions,' 
allegoriea,  didactic  poems,  in  a  hundred  guises.     This 
is  chivalrous,  lofty  love,  as  it  was  conceived  in  the 
middle  age;   above   ûU,  tender   love.      Troilus    loves 


1  André  le  Cimpelak,  1170. 
»  Also  the  Court  of  Lo\%  and  p^rbapi  Th$  jieggmMe  fif  iMdUs  «md 
Xa  B€ÎU  Dame  aana  MerH. 
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Cressida  like  a  troubadour;  without  Pandarus,  her 
uncle,  he  would  have  languished,  and  ended  by  dying 
in  silenca  He  will  not  reveal  the  name  of  her  he 
loves.  Pandarus  has  to  tear  it  from  him,  perform  aU 
the  bold  actions  himself,  plan  every  kind  of  stratagem. 
Troilus,  however  brave  and  strong  in  battle,  can  but 
weep  before  Cressida,  ask  her  pardon,  and  faint 
Cressida,  on  her  side,  has  every  delicate  feeling.  When 
Pandarus  brings  her  Troilus'  first  letter,  she  b^ns  by 
refusing  it,  and  is  ashamed  to  open  it:  she  opens  it 
only  because  she  is  told  the  poor  knight  is  about  to  die. 
At  the  first  words  "all  rosy  hewed  tho  woxe  she;" 
and  though  the  letter  is  respectful,  she  will  not  answer 
it  She  yields  at  last  to  the  importunities  of  her  uncle, 
and  answers  Troilus  that  she  will  feel  for  him  the 
affection  of  a  sister.  As  to  Troilus,  he  trembles  all 
over,  grows  pale  when  he  sees  the  messenger  return, 
doubts  his  happiness,  and  will  not  believe  the  assurance 
which  is  given  him  : 

"  But  right  80  as  these  holtes  and  these  hayis 
That  han  in  winter  dead  ben  and  dry, 
Revesten  hem  in  grene,  whan  that  May  is.  .  .  • 
Right  in  that  selfe  wise,  sooth  for  to  sey, 
Woxe  suddainly  his  herte  full  of  joy."  ^ 

Slowly,  after  many  troubles,  and  thanks  to  the  efforts 
of  Pandarus,  he  obtains  her  confession  ;  and  in  this 
confession  what  a  delightful  charm  ! 

'*  And  as  the  newe  abashed  nightingale, 
That  stinteth  first,  whan  she  beginneth  sing^ 
Whan^that  she  heareth  any  heerdes  tale, 
Or  in  the  hedges  any  wight  stearing, 
And  after  siker  doeth  her  voice  outring  : 
*  Troiluê  and  Cressida,  vol.  v.  bk.  3,  p.  12. 
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Right  80  Oreseide,  whan  that  her  drede  stent. 
Opened  her  herte  and  told  him  her  entent."  ^ 

Hd,  as  soon  as  be  perceived  a  hope  firom  afar, 

**  In  chaunged  voice,  right  for  his  very  drede, 
Which  voice  eke  quoke,  and  thereto  his  manere^ 
Goodly  abasht,  and  now  his  hewes  rede, 
Now  pale,  unto  Oresseide  his  ladie  dere, 
With  looke  doun  cast,  and  hunible  iyolden  chete, 
Lo,  the  alderfirst  word  that  him  astart 
Was  twice  :  '  Mercy,  mercy,  0  my  sweet  herte  !  '"  • 

This  ardent  love  breaks  out  in  impassioned  accents,  in 
bursts  of  happiness.  Far  from  being  r^arded  as  a  fault, 
it  is  the  source  of  all  virtue.  Troilus  becomes  braver, 
more  generous,  more  upright,  through  it;  his  speech 
runs  now  on  love  and  virtue  ;  he  scorns  all  villany  ;  he 
honours  those  who  possess  merit,  succours  those  who  are 
in  distress  ;  and  Cressida,  delighted,  repeats  all  day, 
with  exceeding  liveliness,  this  song,  which  is  like  the 
warbling  of  a  nightingale  : 

"  Whom  should  I  thanken  but  you,  god  of  love, 
Of  all  this  blisse,  in  which  to  bathe  I  ginne  I 
And  thanked  be  ye,  lorde  for  that  I  love, 
This  is  the  right  life  that  I  am  inne, 
To  flemen  all  maner  vice  and  sinne  : 
This  doeth  me  so  to  vertue  for  to  entende 
That  daie  by  daie  I  in  my  wiU  amende. 
And  who  that  saieth  that  for  to  love  is  vioe^  •  «  « 
He  either  is  envious,  or  right  nice. 
Or  is  unmightie  for  his  shreudnesse 
Toloven.  .  .  . 

But  I  with  all  mine  herte  and  all  my  mi^t^ 
As  I  have  saied,  woU  love  unto  my  last^ 
^!lWaiM and  Orusida,  voL  v.  bk.  8.  p.  40.  *  Ibid,  p^  4 
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My  owne  dere  herte,  and  all  mine  owne  knight. 
In  whiche  mine  herte  groweh  is  so  fast, 
And  his  in  me,  that  it  shall  ever  last."  ^ 

But  ndsfortune  comes.  Her  father  Calchas  demands 
her  back,  and  the  Trojans  decide  that  they  will  give  her 
up  in  exchange  for  prisoners.  At  this  news  she  swoons, 
and  Troilus  is  about  to  slay  himself.  Their  love  at  this 
time  seems  imperishable  ;  it  sports  with  death,  because 
it  constitutes  the  whole  of  life.  Beyond  that  better 
and  delicious  life  which  it  created,  it  seems  there  can 
be  no  other  : 

**  But  as  God  would,  of  swough  she  abraide, 
And  gan  to  sighe,  and  Troilus  she  cride, 
And  he  auswerde  :  '  Lady  mine,  Creseide, 
Live  ye  yet  V  and  let  his  swerde  doun  glide  : 

'  Ye  herte  mine,  that  thanked  be  Cupide,' 
(Quod  she),  and  therewithal  she  sore  sight. 
And  he  began  to  glade  her  as  he  might. 

Took  her  in  armes  two  and  kist  her  oft, 
And  her  to  glad,  he  did  al  his  entent. 
For  which  her  gost,  that  flikered  aie  a  loft^ 
Into  her  wofull  herte  ayen  it  went  : 
But  at  the  last,  as  that  her  eye  glent 
Aside,  anon  she  gan  his  sworde  aspie, 
As  it  lay  bare,  and  gan  for  feare  crie. 

And  asked  him  why  had  he  it  out  draw, 

And  Troilus  anon  the  cause  her  told, 

And  how  himself  therwith  he  wold  have  slain, 

For  which  Creseide  upon  him  gan  behold. 

And  gan  him  iu  her  armes  faste  fold, 

And  said  .  '  0  mercy  God,  lo  which  a  dede  ! 

Alas,  how  nigh  we  weren  bothe  dede  !'  "^ 

^  Troilus  and  Cressida^  vol.  iv.  bk.  2,  p.  292. 
«  Ibid.  vol.  V.  bk.  4,  p.  t7. 
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At  last  they  are  separated,  with  what  vowa  and  what 
tears  I  and  Troilus,  alone  in  Mi  chamber,  uiurmuiB  : 

"  '  Where  is  niiae  owne  lady  lefe  /in<l  dere  ! 
Wbare  h  her  white  breat,  wliere  is  it,  where  % 
Where  bceu  her  annea^  âTiri  her  eyen  clere 
That  yestenlay  this  time  with  mt  wereî'  ,  .  . 
Nor  there  uas  boure  in  al  the  day  or  uight, 
Whan  he  was  ther  as  no  moii  might  him  here, 
That  he  ne  sayd  :  '  0  lovesome  îjidy  bright, 
How  have  je  faren  sins  that  ye  were  there  Î 
Wdoome  y  wis  mine  owtie  lady  dere  !  '  *  ,  . 
Fro  theace  forth  be  rideth  up  and  dt>une, 
And  eveiy  thing  came  him  to  remenibratince, 
As  he  rode  forth  by  the  places  of  the  t4>iiiie. 
In  which  be  whilom  had  all  his  pleasuimoe  ; 

'  Lo,  yonder  saw  I  mine  owne  lady  daunce^ 
And  in  that  temple  with  her  eien  dere, 
Me  caught  âret  mj  right  lady  dera 
And  yonder  have  I  herde  full  Imstely 
My  dere  herte  ktigh,  and  yonder  play 
Saw  her  ones  eke  fit]  hliafully. 
And  yonder  ombs  la  me  gan  she  say, 

*  Now^  good  sweete,  li>re  me  well  I  pray. 
And  y  onde  so  goodly  gan  she  me  behold, 
That  to  the  death  mine  herte  m  to  her  hold 
And  at  tiie  (îorner  in  the  yonder  hoiiae 
Henie  I  mine  alderlevest  lady  dere, 
So  woman ly,  with  voice  melodiouAei 
Siugen  so  wel»  so  g*>odly,  and  so  dere, 
That  in  my  soule  yet  me  thinketh  I  here 
The  blissful  eowne,  and  in  tliat  yonder  place. 
My  lady  firat  me  toke  unto  her  grace,*  "^ 

Nemo  has  since  found  more  truô  and  tender  woîdfii 
^  Trûilug  and  Qrmida,  vol.  v.  bk.  5,  p.  119  etpatfim. 
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These  are  the  charming  "  poetic  branches  "  which 
flourished  amid  gross  ignorance  and  pompous  parades. 
Human  intelligence  in  the  middle  age  had  blossomed  on 
that  side  where  it  perceived  the  light. 

But  mere  narrative  does  not  suffice  to  express  his 
felicity  and  fancy  ;  the  poet  must  go  where  "  shoures 
sweet  or  rain  descended  soft." 

**  And  every  plaine  was  clothed  faire 
With  new  greeue,  and  maketh  smaU  floures 
To  Bpringen  here  and  there  in  field  and  in  mede, 
So  very  good  and  wholsome  be  the  shoures, 
That  it  renueth  that  was  old  and  dede, 
In  winter  time  ;  and  out  of  every  sede 
Springeth  the  hearbe,  so  that  every  wight 
Of  this  season  wexeth  glad  and  light.  .  .  . 
In  which  (grove)  were  okes  great,  streight  as  a  line. 
Under  the  which  the  grasse  so  fresh  of  hew 
Was  newly  sprong,  and  an  eight  foot  or  nine 
Every  tree  well  fro  his  fellow  grew." 

He  must  forget  himself  in  the  vague  felicity  of  the 
country,  and,  like  Dante,  lose  himself  in  ideal  light  and 
all^ory.  The  dreams  of  love,  to  continue  true,  must 
not  take  too  visible  a  form,  nor  enter  into  a  too  conse- 
cutive history  ;  they  must  float  in  a  misty  distance  ; 
the  soul  in  which  they  hover  can  no  longer  think  of  the 
laws  of  existence  ;  it  inhabits  another  world  ;  it  forgets 
itself  in  the  ravishing  emotion  which  troubles  it,  and 
sees  its  well-loved  visions  rise,  mingle,  come  and  go,  as 
in  summer  we  see  the  bees  on  a  hill-slope  flutter  in  a 
haze  of  light,  and  circle  roimd  and  round  the  flowers. 

One  morning,^  a  lady  sings,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  I 
entered  an  oak-grove 

^  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  vi  p.  244,  I  6-^2. 
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''  With  branches  brode,  laden  with  levés  new^ 
That  sprongen  out  ayen  the  suuue-shene, 
Some  very  red,  and  some  a  glad  light  grena  •  •  •  ^ 

And  I,  that  all  this  pleasaunt  sight  sie, 
Thought  sodainly  I  felt  so  sweet  an  aire 
Of  the  eglentere,  that  certainely 
There  is  no  hert,  I  deme,  in  such  dispaire^ 
Ne  with  thoughts  froward  and  contraire^ 
So  overlaid,  but  it  should  soone  have  bote^ 
If  it  had  ones  felt  this  savour  sote. 

And  as  I  stood,  and  cast  aside  mine  eie^ 

I  was  ware  of  the  fairest  medler  tree 

That  ever  yet  in  all  my  life  I  sie. 

As  full  of  bloasomes  as  it  might  be  ; 

Therein  a  goldfinch  leaping  pretile 

Fro  bough  to  bough  ;  and,  as  him  list,  he  eet 

Here  and  there  of  buds  and  floures  sweet  .  .  . 

And  as  I  sat,  the  binls  barkening  thus, 
Methought  that  I  heard  voices  sodainly. 
The  most  sweetest  and  most  delicious 
That  ever  any  wight,  I  trow  truly, 
Heard  in  their  life,  for  the  armony 
And  sweet  accord  was  in  so  good  musike, 
That  the  voice  to  angels  most  was  like."  ^ 

Then  she  sees  arrive  "  a  worid  of  ladies  ...  in  siucotes 
white  of  velvet  ...  set  with  emerauds  ...  as  of 
great  pearles  round  and  orient,  and  diauionds  fine  and 
rubies  red."  And  all  had  on  their  head  "  a  rich  fret  of 
gold  .  .  .  full  of  stately  riche  stones  set,"  with  "  a 
chapelet  of   branches  fresh  and   greue  .  .  .  some  of 

i  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf^  p.  245, 1.  38. 
'  Ma.  vi.  p.  S46, 1.  7S-13a. 
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lamer,  some  of  woodbind,  some  of  agnus  castus  ;  "  and 
at  the  same  time  came  a  train  of  valiant  kmghts  in 
qplendid  array,  with  "  hameis  "  of  red  gold,  shining  in 
the  sun,  and  noble  steeds,  with  trappings  "  of  cloth  of 
gold,  and  furred  with  ermine."  These  knights  and 
ladies  were  the  servants  of  the  Leaf,  and  they  sate  under 
a  great  oak,  at  the  feet  of  their  queen. 

From  the  other  side  came  a  bevy  of  ladies  as  resplen- 
dent as  the  first,  but  crowned  with  fresh  flowers.  These 
were  the  ser\'ants  of  the  Flower.  They  alighted,  and 
began  to  dance  in  the  meadow.  But  heavy  clouds 
appeared  in  the  sky,  and  a  storm  broke  out  They 
wished  to  shelter  themselves  imder  the  oak,  but  there 
was  no  more  room  ;  they  ensconced  themselves  as  they 
could  in  the  hedges  and  among  the  brushwood  ;  the  rain 
C€une  down  and  spoiled  their  garlands,  stained  their 
robes,  and  washed  away  their  ornaments;  when  the 
sun  returned,  they  went  to  ask  succour  from  the  queen 
of  the  Leaf  ;  she,  being  merciful,  consoled  them,  repaired 
the  injury  of  the  rain,  and  restored  their  original  beauty. 
Then  all  disappears  as  in  a  dream. 

The  lady  was  astonished,  when  suddenly  a  fair  dame 
appeared  and  instructed  her.  She  learned  that  the 
servants  of  the  Leaf  had  lived  like  brave  knights,  and 
those  of  the  Flower  had  loved  idleness  and  pleasura 
She  promises  to  serve  the  Leaf,  and  came  away. 

Is  this  an  all^ory  ?  There  is  at  least  a  lack  of  wit 
Iliere  is  no  ingenious  enigma  ;  it  is  dominated  by  fancy, 
and  the  poet  thinks  only  of  displaying  in  quiet  verse 
the  fleeting  and  brilliant  train  which  had  amused  his 
mind,  and  charmed  his  eyes. 

Chaucer  himself,  on  the  first  of  May,  rises  and  goes 
out  into  the  meadows.     Love  enters  his  heart  with  the 
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bahny  air  j  the  landacape  is  tmnsfigm^J^  and  the  birds 
begin  to  speak  : 

There  sate  I  downe  among  the  faire  âoura, 
And  saw  the  bird»  trip  out  of  kir  boujs. 
There  iis  they  rested  hem  dl  the  aight, 
They  were  so  joyfull  of  the  dayea  light. 
They  begaa  of  May  for  to  done  hououra. 

They  coud  that  service  all  by  rote, 
There  was  many  a  lovely  uote, 
Some  long  loud  as  they  had  plained, 
And  aome  in  other  manner  voice  yfained 
And  some  all  out  with  the  ftil  throte. 

The  proyned  hem  and  made  hem  ri^ht  gay^ 
Attd  daunceden,  aod  lepten  on  the  spray, 
And  evermore  two  and  two  in  fere, 
Right  so  as  they  had  chosen  hem  to  y  ere, 
In  Feverere  upon  saint  Valentines  â&j* 

And  fche^ver  that  I  eate  npon, 
ît  made  such  a  noise  a^  it  ron, 
Acoordaimt  with  the  birdea  armony, 
Kethought  it  was  the  best  melody 
That  might  beo  y  heard  of  any  mon*"  ^ 

This  confused  harmony  of  vague  nois^  troubles  the 
sense  ;  a  secrst  laDguor  enters  the  aonl  The  cuckoo 
throws  hia  monotonous  voice  like  a  mournful  and  tender 
sigh  between  the  white  ash-ttee  boles  ;  the  nightingale 
makes  his  triumphant  notes  roll  and  ring  above  tlie 
leafy  canopy  ;  fancy  breaks  in  unsought,  and  Chaucet 
hears  them  dispute  of  Love,  They  aiiig  alternately  an 
antistrophic  song,  and  the  nightingale  weeps  for  vexation 
to  hear  the  cuckoo  speak  in  depreciation  of  Love.  He 
*  Th*  Cudmw  and  Aightin^tHê^  vl  p,  121^  4  â7^4£i 
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is  consoled,  however,  by  the  poetfs  voice,  seeing  that  he 
also  suffers  with  him  : 

"  *  For  love  and  it  hath  doe  me  much  wo/ 
'  Ye  use  '  (quod  she)  '  this  medicine 
Every  day  this  May  or  thou  dine 
Qto  looke  upon  the  fresh  daisie, 
And  though  thou  be  for  wo  in  point  to  die, 
That  shall  full  greatly  lessen  thee  of  thy  pme. 

'  And  looke  alway  that  thou  be  good  and  trew. 
And  I  wol  sing  one  of  the  songes  new. 
For  love  of  thee,  as  loud  as  I  may  crie  :' 
And  than  she  began  this  song  full  hie, 

'  I  shrewe  all  hem  that  been  of  love  untrue.'  "^ 

To  such  exquisite  delicacies  love,  as  with  Petrarch, 
had  carried  poetry  ;  by  refinement  even,  as  with  Pe- 
trarch, it  is  lost  now  and  then  in  its  wit,  conceits, 
clinches.  But  a  marked  characteristic  at  once  separates 
it  from  PetrarcL  If  over-excited,  it  is  also  grace- 
ful, polished,  full  of  archness,  banter,  fine  sensual 
gaiety,  somewhat  gossipy,  as  the  French  always  paint 
love.  Chaucer  follows  his  true  masters,  and  is  himself 
an  elegant  speaker,  facile,  ever  ready  to  smile,  loving 
choice  pleasures,  a  disciple  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  and 
much  less  Italian  than  French.^  The  bent  of  French 
character  makes  of  love  not  a  passion,  but  a  gay  banquet, 
tastefully  arranged,  in  which  the  service  is  elegant,  the 
food  exquisite,  the  silver  brilliant,  the  two  guests  in  full 
dress,  in  good  himK)ur,  quick  to  anticipate  and  please 
each  other,  knowing  how  to  keep  up  the  gaiety,  and 
when  to  part     In  Chaucer,  without  doubt,  this  other 

*  The  Chukow  and  Nightingale,  vi.  p.  126,  /.  230-241. 
*  Stendhal,  On  Love  :  the  differenoe  of  Love-taste  and  Love-paaaion. 
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altogBtber  worldly  vein  runs  side  by  side  with  tli© 
sentimental  element  If  TroOua  is  a  weeping  lover, 
Pandanis  Is  a  lively  rascal,  who  volunteers  fur  a  singu- 
lar service  with  amusing  uigency,  frank  imommlity, 
and  carries  it  ont  carefully,  gratuitously,  tlion^ughly. 
In  these  pretty  attempts  Chancer  accompanies  him  as 
for  aa  possible,  and  is  not  shocked.  On  the  contrary, 
he  makes  fun  out  of  it.  At  the  critical  moment*  with 
transparent  hypocrisy,  he  shelters  himself  l*^ltinil  his 
"  author,"  If  you  find  the  particulars  free,  he  says*  it  is 
not  my  fault  ;  "  so  writen  clerks  in  hir  bokes  old/*  and 
"  I  mote,  aftir  min  auctour,  telle  *  -  /*  Not  only  is 
he  gay,  but  he  jesta  throughout  the  whole  tale.  He 
sees  clearly  through  the  tricks  of  feminine  modesty  ;  he 
laughs  at  it  arclily,  knowing  full  well  what  is  behind  i 
he  seems  to  be  saying,  finger  on  lip  :  **  Hush  I  let  the 
grand  words  roÛ  on,  you  will  be  erlified  presently." 
We  are,  in  fact,  edified  ;  so  is  he,  and  in  the  nick  of 
time  he  goes  away,  cajrying  the  light  :  "  For  ought  I 
can  aspics,  this  light  nor  I  ne  serven  here  of  nought" 
"  TroOufl,"  says  uncle  Paodarus,  "  if  ye  be  wise,  sweven- 
eth  not  now,  lest  more  folke  arise."  Troilus  takes  care 
not  k>  swoon  ;  and  Gressida  at  last,  being  alone  with 
him,  speaks  wittily  and  with  prudent  dehcacy  ;  ihem 
is  here  an  exceeding  charm,  no  coarseness.  Tlieir 
happiness  covers  all,  even  voluptuousness,  with  a  pro- 
fusion and  perfume  of  its  heavenly  roses.  At  most  a 
alight  spice  of  archness  flavours  it  :  "  and  gode  thrift  he 
had  full  oft/*  Troilus  holds  his  mistress  bx  his  arms  : 
"  with  worse  hap  God  let  us  never  mete/'  The  poet  ii 
alinost  as  well  pleased  as  they  :  for  him,  as  for  the  men 
of  his  time,  the  sovereign  good  is  love,  not  damped,  but 
satisfied;  they  ended  even  by  thinking  such  love  a 
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merit  The  ladies  declared  in  their  judgments,  that 
iRrhen  people  love,  they  can  refuse  nothing  to  the 
beloved.  Love  has  become  law;  it  is  inscribed  in  a 
code  ;  thej  combine  it  with  religion  ;  and  there  is  a 
sacrament  of  love,  in  which  the  birds  in  their  anthems 
sing  matins.^  Chaucer  curses  with  all  his  heart  the 
covetous  wretches,  the  business  men,  who  treat  it  as  a 
madness  : 

^  As  would  Ood,  tho  wretches  that  despise 
Service  of  love  had  earee  al  so  long 
As  had  Mida,  ful  of  oovetise,  .  .  . 
To  teachen  hem,  that  they  been  in  the  vice 
And  lovers  not,  although  they  hold  hem  nice^ 
...  €rod  yeve  hem  mischaunce, 
And  eveiy  lover  in  his  trouth  avaunce."' 

He  cleariy  lacks  severity,  so  rare  in  southern  literature. 
The  Italians  in  the  middle  age  made  a  virtue  of  joy  ;  and 
you  perceive  that  the  world  of  chivalry,  as  conceived  by 
the  French,  expanded  morality  so  as  to  confound  it 
with  pleasura 

IV. 
There  are  other  characteristics  still  more  gay.  The 
true  Gallic  literature  crops  up  ;  obscene  tales,  practical 
jokes  on  one's  neighbour,  not  shrouded  in  the  Ciceronian 
«tyle  of  Boccaccio,  but  related  lightly  by  a  man  in  good 
Lumour;^  above  all,  active  roguery,  the  trick  of  laughing 
«t  your  neighbour's  expense.  Chaucer  displays  it  better 
than  Butebeuf,  and  sometimes  better  than  La  Fontaine. 
He  does  not  knock  his  men  down  ;  he  pricks  them  as 

1  Th4  QntH  of  Love,  about  1858,  et  êêq.  See  also  the  TeaUmutU  of 
Love. 

'  7^roi2uÊ  amd  Ortasida,  voL  v.  iiL  pp.  44,  45. 

'  The  «tory  of  the  pear-tree  (Merchant's  Tale),  and  of  the  cradle 
IBseve't  Tal^,  for  instance,  in  the  Canttrhury  TaUi, 
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he  passes,  not  from  deep  hatred  or  indignation,  bai 
tkrougli  sheer  nimblenesa  of  disposition,  and  quick  sense 
of  the  ridiculous;  he  throws  his  gilies  «L  them  by 
handfuls.  His  man  of  law  is  more  a  man  of  biiBlnesa 
than  of  the  world  : 

''  Nij  whar  so  besy  a  man  m  he  ther  n'as. 
And  yet  he  aemed  b^er  than  he  was/'' 

His  three  burgeases  : 

"  Evenuh^  for  the  wisdom  that  lie  can 
Was  shapelich  for  to  ben  an  aldcrmaa 
For  catel  haUden  they  ynough  and  rent. 
And  eke  hir  wires  wolde  it  wel  assent" * 

Of  the  taendicant  Friar  he  says  : 

"  Hiâ  wallet  lay  befome  him  in  his  lappê» 
6ret-^l  of  pardon  oome  from  Bùmù  al  hôte.*'* 

The  mockery  here  coraes  from  the  heart,  in  the  French 
manDer,  without  effort,  calculation^  or  vehemence  Tt 
is  m  pleasant  and  ao  natural  to  banter  one's  nyighbonrî 
Sometimes  the  hvely  vein  becomes  so  copious,  that  it 
furnishes  an  entire  comedy,  indelicate  certainly,  but  so 
free  and  life-like  I  Here  is  the  portrait  of  the  Wife  of 
Bath,  who  haâ  buried  five  husbands; 

"  Bold  was  hire  face,  and  fayre  and  rede  of  hew. 
She  was  a  worthy  woman  all  hire  live  ; 
Hoimhondes  at  the  cliirche  dore  bad  she  had  fiva 
Witlioutêîi  other  t'ompfignie  in  yon  the.  .  .  . 
In  all  the  parish  wif  i*e  wa»  ther  non, 
That  to  the  tiH'dtjg  before  hire  shnlde  gon. 
And  if  ther  did,  certain  ao  wroth  waa  she, 
That  die  was  out  of  allé  charitee."^ 

*  OoKUrbury  TttUa,  prûiogut,  p-  JO,  I.  323.         *  Ibid.  p.  1%  L  91B* 
*  i^kd  p.  21,  L  eSB.  *  Ibid,  IL  prolopi^  p.  H,  L  leO, 
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What  a  tongue  she  has  !  Impertinent,  full  of  vanity, 
bold,  chattering,  unbridled,  she  silences  everybody,  and 
holds  forth  for  an  hour  before  coming  to  her  tala 
We  hear  her  grating,  high-pitched,  loud,  clear  voice, 
wherewith  she  deafened  her  husbands.  She  continually 
harps  upon  the  same  ideas,  repeats  her  reasons,  piles 
them  up  and  confounds  them,  like  a  stubborn  mule  who 
runs  along  shaking  and  ringing  his  beUs,  so  that  the 
stunned  listeners  remain  open-mouthed,  wondering  that 
a  single  tongue  can  spin  out  so  many  words.  The 
subject  was  worth  the  trouble.  She  proves  that  she 
did  well  to  marry  five  husbands,  and  she  proves  it 
clearly,  like  a  woman  who  knew  it,  because  she  had 
tried  it  : 

"  God  bad  us  for  to  wex  and  mtdtiplie  ; 
That  gentil  text  can  I  wel  understond  ; 
Eke  wel  I  wot,  he  sayd,  that  min  husbond 
Shuld  levé  fader  and  moder,  and  take  to  me  ; 
But  of  no  nourabre  mention  made  he, 
Of  bigamie  or  of  octogamie  ; 
Why  shuld  men  than  speke  of  it  rilanie  I 
Lo  here  the  wise  king  dan  Solomon, 
I  trow  he  hadde  wives  mo  than  on, 
(As  wolde  God  it  leful  were  to  me 
To  be  refreshed  half  so  oft  as  he,) 
Which  a  gift  of  God  had  he  for  allé  his  wives?  .  .  . 
Blessed  be  God  that  I  have  wedded  five. 
Welcome  the  sixthe  whan  that  ever  he  shall  .  .  . 
He  (Christ)  sjiake  to  hero  that  wold  live  parfitly, 
And  lordings  (by  your  levé),  that  am  nat  I  ; 
I  wol  bestow  the  flour  of  all  myn  age 
In  th'  actes  and  the  fruit  of  manage.  .  .  . 
An  husbond  wol  I  have,  I  wol  not  lette. 
Which  shal  be  both  my  dettour  and  my  thndl. 
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And  have  his  tribulation  withall 

Upon  his  flesh,  while  that  I  am  hiB  wif"^ 

Here  Chaucer  has  the  freedom  of  Molière,  and  we  possess 
it  no  longer.  His  good  wife  justifies  marriage  in  terms 
just  as  tecjbnical  as  Sganarella  It  behoves  us  to  turn 
the  pages  quickly,  and  follow  in  the  lump  only  this 
Odyssey  of  marriages.  The  experienced  wife,  who  has 
journeyed  through  life  with  five  husbands,  knows  the 
art  of  taming  them,  and  relates  how  she  persecuted  them 
with  jealousy,  suspicion,  grumbling,  quarrels,  blows  given 
and  received;  how  the  husband,  checkmated  by  the 
continuity  of  the  tempest,  stooped  at  last,  accepted  the 
halter,  and  turned  the  domestic  mill  like  a  conjugal  and 
resigned  ass  : 

''  For  as  an  hors,  I  coude  bite  aud  whijie  ; 
I  coude  plain,  and  I  was  in  the  gilt  .  .  . 
I  plaiiie<l  first,  so  was  our  werre  ystint. 
They  were  ful  glad  to  excusen  hem  ful  blive 
Of  thiiij,',  the  which  they  never  agilt  hir  live.  .  ,  . 
I  swore  that  all  my  walking  out  by  night 
Was  for  to  espien  wenches  that  he  dight.  .  .  . 
For  though  the  pope  had  sitten  hem  beside, 
I  wold  not  spare  hem  at  hir  owen  bord.  ... 
But  certainly  I  made  folk  swiche  chere, 
That  in  his  owen  grese  I  made  him  frie 
Ff)r  anger,  and  for  veray  jalousie. 
By  Ood,  in  erth  I  was  his  purgatorie, 
For  which  I  hope  his  soule  be  in  glorie."^ 

She  saw  tlie  fifth  first  at  the  burial  of  the  fourth  : 

"  And  .laukin  oure  clerk  was  on  of  tho  :   , 
As  heipe  me  God,  whan  that  I  saw  him  go 

^  OanUrbury  Tales,  ii.  Wife  of  Bath's  Prologue,  p.  168, 1  5610-6788. 
s  Ibid,  ii  p.  179,  /.  5968-6072. 
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Aftir  the  bere,  me  thought  he  had  a  paire 

Of  legges  and  of  feet,  so  dene  and  faire. 

That  flJl  my  herte  I  yave  unto  his  hold. 

He  was,  I  trow,  a  twenty  winter  old, 

And  I  was  fourty,  if  I  shal  say  soth.  .  .  . 

As  helpe  me  Ood,  I  was  a  lusty  on. 

And  faire,  and  riche,  and  yonge,  and  well  begon."^ 

•  Yonge/*  what  a  word  I  Was  human  delusion  ever  more 
happily  painted  ?  How  life-like  is  all,  and  how  easy 
the  tona  It  is  the  satire  of  marriage.  You  will  find 
it  twenty  times  in  Chaucer.  Nothing  more  is  wanted 
to  exhaust  the  two  subjects  of  French  mockery,  than  to 
unite  with  the  satire  of  marriage  the  satire  of  religion. 
We  find  it  here;  and  Babelsds  is  not  more  bitter. 
The  monk  whom  Chaucer  paints  is  a  hypocrite,  a  joUy 
fellow,  who  knows  good  inns  and  jovial  hosts  better  than 
the  poor  and  the  hospitals  : 

''  A  Frere  there  was,  a  wanton  and  a  meiy  •  •  • 
Ful  wel  beloYed,  and  familier  was  he 
With  frankeleins  over  all  in  his  contrée, 
And  eke  with  worthy  wimmen  of  the  toun.  •  •  • 
Full  swetely  herde  he  confession. 
And  pleasant  was  his  absolution. 
He  was  an  esy  man  to  give  penance, 
Ther  as  he  wiste  to  han  a  good  pitance  : 
For  unto  a  poure  ordre  for  to  give 
Is  signe  that  a  man  is  wel  yshrive.  .  .  • 
And  knew  wel  the  tavernes  in  every  toun, 
And  eveiy  hosteler  and  gay  tapstere, 
Better  than  a  lazar  and  a  beggere.  .  .  • 
It  is  not  honest,  it  may  not  avance. 
As  for  to  delen  with  no  swich  pouraille^ 
But  all  with  riche  and  sellers  of  vitaille.  .  •  • 
iCkmierhury  Tain,  Wifi  ofBaOCê  Prologue,  p.  185,  I  «177-6188. 
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for  1D&UJ  a  man  m  hard  m  of  }im  herte. 
He  may  not  wepe,  tsi though  him  sore  smerte, 
Therfore  in  atscle  of  wepiug  aiiU  pr^tierei, 
Men  ïticste  give  silver  to  the  p^nire  frerea."' 

This  lively  irony  had  an  exponent  before  in  Jean  de 
Men  rig.  But  Chaucer  publies  il  firrtberp  and  gives  it  life 
and  motion.  His  mojik  begs  Irum  honm  to  hoase>  hold- 
ing out  bis  wallet  ; 

"  In  every  h^m  he  gati  to  pore  and  prie, 
Atid  beg^  mele  and  chese,  or  elles  com.  ,  •  . 
*  Yeve  Its  a  busiiel  whete,  or  toalt,  or  reye, 
A  Goddea  kidielj  uv  n  trippe  of  chese, 
Or  ellei  what  you  U:*t,  we  may  not  oheae  ; 
A  Goddes  halfpeny,  or  a  masse  j>etiy  ; 
Or  yeve  m  of  your  braua^  if  ye  have  any^ 
A  dagoii  of  your  blanket,  levé  (lame, 
Otir  su  s  ter  dere  (lo  liere  I  write  your  name).*  .  .  , 
And  wlian  that  he  was  out  at  dore,  anon, 
He  planed  away  the  namei  everich  on,"^ 

He  baa  kepi  for  the  end  of  bia  circuit,  Thomas,  one  of 

his  moat  lilivral  clients.     He  finds  Mm  in  bed,  and  ill; 

here  i^  «xetilJeiit  fruit  to  suck  and  squeeze  : 
"  *  Gnd  wot/  quod  he,  '  laboured  have  I  ful  sore, 
And  specially  for  thy  salvation, 
Have  I  4tayd  raauy  a  precious  orisou,   .  ♦  > 
I  bave  this  day  ben  at  your  chirche  at  mease  ,  -  * 
And  ther  I  saw  our  dame,  a,  wher  ia  she  Î"*  * 

ISie  dame  enters  : 

"  This  frere  ariseth  up  fid  curtisly, 
And  hire  emhraceth  id  hia  armea  narwe, 
And  kissetli  hire  awe  te  and  chirketh  as  a  sparwe."*  •  *  -, 

*  OintcrhtiTjf  TtiU^^  prologue^  ii.  p.  7,  I.  208  ft  imsnni, 

*  Ibid,   Thi  SfmpHotirgs  TaU^  '±  p.  22 (J,  L  7319-7340, 

»  Ibid,  p,  221,  I  7366.  *  iWdL  p,  221, 1  fdêL 
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Then,  in  his  sweetest  and  most  caressing  voice,  he  com- 
pliments her,  and  says  : 

**  *  Thanked  be  Gk>d  that  you  yaf  soiile  and  lif, 
Yet  saw  I  not  this  day  so  faire  a  wif 
In  all  the  chirche,  God  so  save  me.*  *'  ^ 

Have  we  not  here  already  Tartuffe  and  Elmire  ?  But 
the  monk  is  with  a  farmer,  and  can  go  to  work  more 
quickly  and  directly.  When  the  compliments  ended, 
he  thinks  of  the  substance  and  asks  the  lady  to  let 
him  talk  alone  with  Thomas.  He  must  inquire  after 
the  state  of  his  soul  : 

"  *  I  wol  with  Thomas  speke  a  litel  throw  : 
Thise  curates  ben  so  negligent  and  slow 
To  gropen  tendrely  a  conscience.  .  .  . 
Now,  dame,'  quod  he,  *J€o  wms  die  sanz  doute, 
Have  I  nat  of  a  capon  but  the  liver, 
And  of  your  white  bred  nat  but  a  shiver. 
And  after  that  a  rested  pigges  hed 
(But  I  ne  wolde  for  rae  no  beest  were  ded), 
Than  had  I  with  you  homly  suffisance. 
I  am  a  man  of  litel  sustenance, 
My  spirit  hath  his  fostring  in  the  Bible. 
My  body  is  ay  so  redy  and  pénible 
To  waken,  that  my  stomak  is  destroied.'  "  * 

Poor  man,  he  raises  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  ends  with 
a  sigh. 

The  wife  tells  him  her  child  died  a  fortnight  before. 
Straightway  he  manufactures  a  miracle  ;  could  he  earn 
his  money  in  any  better  way?  He  had  a  revelation  of 
this  death  in  the  "  dortour  "  of  the  convent  ;  he  saw  the 

^  Canterbury  Tales,  ii.  The  Sompnoures  Tale,  p.  222,  L  7889. 
«  Ibid.  p.  222,  I  7897-7429. 
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child  carried  to  paradise;  he  rose  with  his  brothers, 
"  with  many  a  tere  trilling  on  our  cheke,"  and  they  sang 
a  Te  Deum  : 

"  *  For,  sire  aud  dame,  trusteth  me  right  wel. 
Our  orisous  beii  more  effectuel, 
Aud  more  we  seen  of  Cristes  secree  thinges 
Thau  borel  folk,  although  that  they  be  kingesL 
We  live  in  poverte,  and  in  abstinence, 
And  borel  folk  in  richesse  and  dispenoe.  .  . 
Lazer  and  Dives  liveden  diverady, 
And  divers  guerdon  hadden  they  therby.'"^ 

Presently  he  spurts  out  a  whole  sermon,  in  a  loathsome 
style,  and  with  an  interest  which  is  plain  enough.  The 
sick  man,  wearied,  replies  that  he  has  already  given  half 
his  fortune  to  all  kinds  of  monks,  and  yet  he  continually 
sufiTers.  Listen  to  the  grieved  exclamation,  the  true 
indignation  of  the  mendicant  monk,  who  sees  himself 
threatened  by  the  competition  of  a  brother  of  the  cloth 
to  share  his  client,  his  revenue,  his  booty,  his  food- 
supplies  : 

''  The  frere  answered  :  '  0  Thomas,  dost  thou  so  t 

What  nedeth  you  diverse  frères  to  sechef 

What  nedeth  him  that  hath  a  parfit  leche. 

To  sechen  other  leches  in  the  toun  f 

Your  inconstance  is  your  confusion. 

Hold  ye  than  me,  or  elles  our  covent, 

To  pray  for  you  ben  insufficient  ? 

Thomas,  that  jape  n'  is  not  worth  a  mite, 

Your  maladie  is  for  we  han  to  lite.'  "^ 

Recognise  the  great  orator  ;  he  employs  even  the  grand 
style  to  keep  the  supplies  from  being  cut  off: 

^  Canterbury  TaUs,  ii.  Tht  Somptwurea  TcUe,  p.  228, 1,  7460-7460. 
>  nrid.  p.  226,  L  7686-7644. 
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^  'A,  yeve  that  oovent  half  a  quarter  otes  ; 
And  yeve  that  covent  four  and  twenty  grotee  ; 
And  yeve  that  frere  a  peny,  and  let  him  go  : 
Nay,  nay,  Thomas,  it  may  no  thing  be  so. 
What  is  a  ferthing  worth  parted  on  twelve 
Lo,  eche  thing  that  is  oned  in  himself 
Is  more  strong,  than  whan  it  is  yscatered  .  •  . 
Thou  woldest  han  our  laboiu*  al  for  nought'"^ 

Then  he  begins  again  his  sennon  in  a  louder  tone, 
shouting  at  each  word,  quoting  examples  from  Seneca 
and  the  cls^ics,  a  terrible  fluency,  a  trick  of  his  trade, 
which,  diligently  applied,  must  draw  money  from  the 
patient     He  asks  for  gold,  "  to  make  our  cloistre," 

" .  .  .  '  And  yet,  Qod  wot,  uneth  the  flmdament 
Parfourmed  is,  ne  of  our  pavement 
N*  is  not  a  tile  yet  within  our  wones  ; 
By  Qod,  we  owen  fourty  pound  for  stones. 
Now  help  Thomas,  for  liim  that  harwed  helle^ 
For  elles  mote  we  oure  bokes  selle. 
And  if  ye  lacke  oure  predication, 
Than  goth  this  world  all  to  destruction. 
For  who  so  fro  this  world  wold  us  bereve. 
So  Qod  me  save,  Thomas,  by  your  levé. 
He  wold  bereve  out  of  this  w*»rlil  the  sonne.'  **  • 

In  the  end,  Thomas  in  a  rage  promises  him  a  gift,  tells 
him  to  put  his  hand  in  the  bed  and  take  it,  and  sends 
him  away  duped,  mocked,  and  covered  with  filth. 

We  have  descended  now  to  popular  farce:  when 
amusement  must  be  had  at  any  price,  it  is  sought,  as 
here,  in  broad  jokes,  even  in  filthiness.  We  can  see  how 
these  two  coarse  and  vigorous  plants  have  blossomed  in 

^  OoÊOmrhmy  Taies,  ÎL  The  Sampnawres  TaU,  p.  226,  L  7646-7668. 
>  MeL  \k2Z0,L  7686-7696. 
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the  dung  of  the  miildle  aga  Planted  by  the  slj  fellows 
of  Champagne  and  lle-de-FraDCe,  watei*ed  by  the  trou- 
vères,  they  were  destined  fxiUj  to  expand,  speckled  and 
ruddy,  in  tlie  lai^ge  hands  of  Rabelais.  Meanwhile 
Chaucer  pincks  his  nosegay  from  it.  Deceived  hnsbandâ. 
mishaps  in  inns,  accidents  in  \}ed,  cnffs,  kicks,  and  rob- 
beries, these  suffice  to  raise  a  loud  laugh.  Side  by  aid© 
with  noble  pictures  of  chivalry,  he  gives  us  a  train  of 
Flemish  grotesque  figures,  carpenters,  joiners,  friars^ 
summoners;  blows  abound,  fisla  descend  on  fleshy  l»acks^ 
many  nudities  are  shown  ;  they  swindle  one  another  out 
of  their  com,  their  wives;  they  pitch  one  another  out 
of  a  window  ■  they  brawl  and  quarrel  A  bruise,  a  piece 
of  open  filthlnesSj  passes  in  sucIj  society  for  a  sign  of 
wit.  The  summoner,  being  rallied  by  tlie  friar,  gives 
hmi  dt  for  tat  : 

"  *  This  Frere  b^steth  tîmt  he  ktioweth  lielle» 
Aiiil,  Goti  it  wott  tluit  is  but  litel  wouijer. 
Frères  and  feîide^  lien  but  lit^l  aaontkr» 
For  parde,  ye  lian  often  time  herd  telle 
How  that  a  Frer€3  nivislied  was  to  h  el  le 
In  Hjnrh  nnm  by  a  vlsioun, 
AihI  m  mi  angel  lad  him  up  aod  iloua, 
To  sbewen  htm  tlie  peiiiee  tbut  ther  weT©|  •  .  • 
Anil  unto  Sa  than  as  he  lad  him  dôuu. 
(Arid  now  hath  Sûthanas/  saith  he,  *  a  tajl 
BrodQr  than  of  a  Carrike  ii  the  sayl.) 
Hold  up  thy  tajl,  thou  Sathanaf^,  quod  he, 
»*♦.,,.  and  let  the  Frere  eee 
Wher  h  the  iie-nt  of  Frères  in  this  plaea 
And  er  than  half  a  furlong  way  of  spaoei 
Kight  80  as  beeâ  out  swarmen  of  an  hire, 
Out  of  tha  devils  .  .  .  ther  gonnen  to  diiTBt 
à  twenty  thouaand  Frcrea  on  a  roate» 
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And  thmghout  hell  they  swarmed  al  aboute, 
And  com  agen,  as  fast  as  they  may  gon.'  "  ^ 

Such  were  the  coarse  buffooneries  of  the  popular  im- 
aginatioii. 

V. 
It  is  high  time  to  return  to  Chaucer  himself.  Beyond 
the  two  notable  characteristics  which  settle  his  place  in 
his  age  and  school  of  poetry,  there  are  others  which  take 
him  out  of  his  age  and  school  If  he  was  romantic  a^nd 
gay  like  the  rest,  it  was  after  a  fashion  of  his  own.  He 
observes  characters,  notes  their  differences,  studies  the 
coherence  of  their  parts,  endeavours  to  describe  living 
individualities, — a  thing  unheard  of  in  his  time,  but 
which  the  renovators  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
first  among  them  Shakspeare,  will  do  afterwards.  Is  it 
already  the  English  positive  common  sense  and  aptitude 
for  seeing  the  inside  of  things  which  begins  to  appear  ? 
A  new  spirit,  almost  manly,  pierces  through,  in  litera- 
ture as  in  painting,  with  Chaucer  as  with  Van  Eyck, 
with  both  at  the  same  time  ;  no  longer  the  childish 
imitation  of  chivalrous  life  ^  or  monastic  devotion,  but 
the  grave  spirit  of  inquiry  and  craving  for  deep  truths, 
whereby  art  becomes  complete.  For  the  first  time,  in 
Chaucer  as  in  Van  Eyck,  the  character  described  stands 
out  in  relief;  its  parts  are  connected  ;  it  is  no  longer  an 
unsubstantial  phantom.  You  may  guess  its  past  and  fore- 
tell its  future  action.  Its  externals  manifest  the  personal 
and  incommimicable  details  of  its  inner  nature,  and  the 

*  Canterbury  TaUs,  ii  The  Sompnoures  Prologue,  p.  217,  L  7264- 
7279. 

*  See  in  T?ie  CanUrbwry  Tales  the  Rhyme  of  Sir  Topas,  a  parody  on 
the  chiTalrio  hiscories.  Each  character  there  seems  a  procunor  of 
Cerrantei. 
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this  day,  after  four  centuries,  that  diaracter  is  individu- 
alised, aad  typical  ;  It  remains  distinct  in  our  memoiy, 
like  the  creatioDs  of  ShaIcsi>eaT6  and  Rubens,  We 
observe  thia  gi^wtb  iu  tlie  very  set  Not  only  does 
Chaucer,  like  Boucjacci^i,  bind  his  tales  into  a  ©ingle 
history  ;  but  in  adthtiou — ^and  this  ia  wanting  in  Boc- 
caccio—he begins  vviili  the  portrait  of  all  his  narratois^ 
knight,  summoner,  man  of  law,  monk,  bailiff  or  reeve, 
boat,  about  thirty  distinct  figures,  of  every  sex,  condition, 
age»  each  painted  with  his  disposition,  face,  costume, 
tnms  of  speech,  little  significant  actions,  habits,  ante- 
cedents, each  maintained  in  his  character  by  his  talk  and 
subsequent  actions,  so  that  we  can  discern  here,  soonei 
than  in  any  other  nation,  the  germ  of  the  domestic  novel 
as  we  write  it  to*day.  Think  of  the  portraits  of  the 
franklin,  the  mUler,  the  mendicant  friar,  and  wife  of 
Bath.  There  are  plenty  of  others  which  show  the  broad 
brutalities,  the  coarse  tricks,  and  the  pleasantries  *if 
vulgar  life,  as  well  as  the  gross  and  plentiful  feaatiugs  of 
sensual  life»  Here  and  there  honest  old  swashbucklers, 
who  double  their  fists,  and  tuck  up  their  sleeves  ;  or  con* 
tented  beadles,  who,  when  they  have  drunk,  will  speak 
nothing  but  Latin,  But  by  the  side  of  these  there  are 
some  choice  characters  ;  the  knight,  who  went  on  a 
crusade  to  Granaila  and  Prussia,  brave  and  courteous  \ 

**  And  though  that  he  waâ  worthy  he  was  wis^ 
And  of  biB  port  as  make  aa  Is  a  mayde. 
He  never  yet  no  vilanîe  ne  sayde 
In  allé  his  hf,  unto  no  mwa^TQ  wight, 
He  wm  a  veray  paxût  gentil  knight"^ 

*  Frd<:»guo  to  QinUrkiry  Tulu,  iL  p.  3*  L  fiS-TS, 
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**  With  him,  ther  was  his  sone,  a  yonge  Sqnia; 
A  lover,  and  a  lusty  bacheler, 
With  lockes  crull  as  they  were  laide  in  pneseb 
Of  twenty  yere  of  age  he  was  I  gesse. 
Of  his  stature  he  was  of  even  lengthe, 
And  wonderly  deliver,  and  grete  of  strengtha 
And  he  hadde  be  somtime  in  chevachie. 
In  Flaundres,  in  Artois,  and  in  Picardie, 
And  borne  him  wel,  as  of  so  litel  space, 
In  hope  to  stonden  in  his  ladies  grace. 

Embrouded  was  he,  as  it  were  a  mede 
Allé  fui  of  fresshe  floures, white  and  rede. 
Singing  he  was,  or  floyting  allé  the  day, 
He  was  as  fresshe,  as  is  the  moneth  of  May. 
Short  was  his  goune,  with  sieves  long  and  widei. 
Wel  coude  he  sitte  on  hors,  and  fayre  ride. 
He  coude  songes  make,  and  wel  endite, 
Juste  and  eke  dance,  and  wel  pourtraie  and  writei 
So  hote  he  loved,  that  by  nightertale 
He  slep  no  more  than  doth  the  nightingalei 
Curteis  he  was,  lowly  and  servisable, 
And  carf  befor  his  &der  at  the  table."  ^ 

There  is  also  a  poor  and  learned  clerk  of  Oxford  ;  and 
finer  still,  and  more  worthy  of  a  modem  hand,  the 
Prioress,  "  Madame  Eglantine,"  who  as  a  nun,  a  maiden, 
a  great  lady,  is  ceremonious,  and  shows  signs  of  exquisite 
tasta  Would  a  better  be  foimd  now-a-days  in  a  Ger- 
man chapter,  amid  the  most  modest  and  lively  bevy  of 
sentimental  and  literary  canonesses  ? 

'*  Ther  was  also  a  Nonne,  a  Prioresse, 
That  of  hire  smiling  was  ful  simple  and  coy 
Hire  gretest  othe  n'as  but  by  Seint  Eloy  ; 
And  she  was  cleped  Madame  Eglentine. 

^  Frologne  to  CamUrhwry  TaUs,  ii  pu  8,  2.  79^10a 
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Fui  wel  she  eange  the  mtvke  derine, 

Entimed  in  hire  nmù  fui  swetely  ; 

And  Frenehe  she  epake  ful  fayre  aod  fetiaîy 

Alter  the  scole  of  Stratford -att€-bo we, 

For  Frenche  af  Pane,  was  to  hire  unkiiôwe. 

At  mete  was  she  wel  ytaughte  withal  le  ; 

She  ktte  no  iiioT^d  from  hire  lippes  falle, 

Ne  wette  hire  fiûgres  in  hire  mum  depe. 

Wel  (Xîudô  she  carie  a  morBel,  and  wel  kepe^ 

Thatte  no  droi>e  m  fell  upuxi  hire  bresi. 

In  cnrteaie  waà  sette  ful  moche  hire  lest 

Hire  oirer  ïippe  wiped  ahe  m  dm% 

That  in  hire  cuppe  waa  no  ferthing  aene 

Of  grese,  whan  she  dronken  hadde  hire  draughty 

Ful  eemely  nfter  Mre  mete  she  raught 

Aud  sikerly  she  was  of  grete  disport 

And  ful  plesaiit,  Sind  amiable  of  port. 

And  peined  hire  to  contrefeten  chere 

Of  court)  and  ben  estateUch  of  manere, 

And  to  ben  holden  digne  of  reverence."  ^ 

Are  yoa  offended  by  these  pTOviocial  affectations  f  J 
Not  at  all;  it  is  delightful  to  behold  these  nice  amdj 
pi-etty  ways,  these  little  allée  tat  ions,  the  waggery  an<ij 
prudery*  the  half- worldly,  half-moaastic  smile.  We^ 
inhale  a  delicate  feminine  perfume,  preserved  and  grown 
old  under  the  stomacher  : 

**  But  for  to  speken  of  hire  cona^ience, 
She  was  io  charitable  and  m  pitons. 
She  wolde  wepe  if  that  she  âaw  a  mous 
Canghte  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  ded  or  hîedde, 
Of  smale  houndes  hadde  she,  that  âhe  fedde 
With  rosted  flesh,  and  milk,  and  wa^tel  bredit 
But  eore  wept  she  if  on  of  hem  were  dede, 

^  Phjlogue  to  CanUrbuTîj  Taîu,  iL  p.  4,  l.  11&-141, 
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Or  if  men  amote  it  with  a  yerde  smert  : 
And  all  was  conscience  and  tendre  herte."  ^ 

Many  elderly  ladies  throw  themselves  into  such  affec- 
tions as  these,  for  lack  of  others.  Elderly!  what  an 
objectionable  word  have  I  employed  !  She  was  not 
elderly  : 

"  Ful  semely  hire  wimple  ypinched  was, 

Hire  noee  tretis  ;  hire  eyen  grey  as  glas  ; 

Hire  mouth  ful  smale,  and  therto  soft  and  red , 

But  sikerly  she  hadde  a  fayre  forehed. 

It  was  almost  a  spanne  hrode  I  trowe  ; 

For  hardily  she  was  not  undergrowe. 
Ful  fetÎBe  was  hire  cloke,  as  I  was  ware. 

Of  small  corail  aboute  hhre  arm  she  bare 

A  pair  of  bedes,  gauded  al  with  grene  ; 

And  thereon  heng  a  broche  of  gold  ful  shene. 

On  whiche  was  first  ywritten  a  crouned  A, 

And  after,  Amor  vincit  onmùiJ'  ^ 

A  pretty  ambiguous  device,  suitable  either  for  gallantry 
or  devotion  ;  the  lady  was  both  of  the  world  and  the 
cloister  :  of  the  world,  you  may  see  it  in  her  dress  ;  of 
the  cloister,  you  gather  it  from  "  another  Nonne  also 
with  hire  hadde  she,  that  was  hire  chapelleine,  and 
Preestes  thre  ;"  from  the  Ave  Maria  which  she  sings, 
the  long  edifying  stories  which  she  relates.  She  is  like 
a  firesh,  sweet,  and  ruddy  cherry,  made  to  ripen  in  the 
sun,  but  which,  preserved  in  an  ecclesiastical  jar,  has 
become  candied  and  insipid  in  the  syrup. 

Such  is  the  power  of  reflection  which  begins  to  dawn, 
such  the  high  art  Chaucer  studies  here,  rather  than  aims 
at  amusement  ;  he  ceases  to  gossip,  and  thinks  ;  instead 

>  Prologue  to  Canterbury  Tales,  ii.  p.  5,  /.  142-150. 
«  Ibid,  I  151-162. 
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of  surreoderiDg  himself  to  the  facility  of  flowing  im 
provisation,  he  plans.  Each  tale  is  suited  to  the  teller  : 
.  the  young  squire  relates  a  fantastic  and  Oriental  history  ; 
the  tipsy  miUer  a  loose  and  comical  story  ;  the  honest 
clerk  the  touching  legend  of  Griselda.  All  these  tales 
are  bound  together,  and  that  much  better  than  by  Boc- 
caccio, by  little  veritable  incidents,  which  spring  fi*om 
the  characters  of  the  j^ei-sonages,  and  such  as  we  light 
upon  in  our  travels.  The  horsemen  ride  on  in  good 
humour  in  the  sutishine,  in  the  oi^en  countr}'  ;  they  con- 
verse. The  miller  luis  drunk  too  much  ale,  and  wiU 
speak,  "  and  for  no  man  forbere."  Tlie  cook  goes  to 
sleep  on  his  beast,  and  lliey  play  practical  jokes  on  him. 
The  monk  and  the  summoner  get  up  a  dispute  about 
their  respective  lines  of  business.  The  host  iv^tores 
peace,  makes  them  speak  or  be  silent,  like  a  man  who 
has  long  pi^esided  in  the  inn  parlour,  and  who  has  often 
had  to  check  brawlers.  They  pass  judgment  on  the 
stories  they  listen  to  :  declaring  that  there  are  few 
Griseldas  in  the  world  ;  laughing  at  the  misadventuras 
of  the  tricked  carpenter;  drawing  a  lesson  from  the 
moral  tale.  The  poem  is  no  longer,  as  in  the  contempo- 
rary literature,  a  mere  procession,  but  a  painting  in 
which  the  contrasts  are  arranged,  the  attitudes  chosen, 
the  general  effect  calculated,  so  that  it  becomes  life  and 
motion  ;  we  forget  ourselves  at  the  sight,  as  in  the  case 
of  every  life-like  work  ;  and  we  long  to  get  on  horse- 
back on  a  fine  sunny  morning,  and  canter  along  green 
meadows  with  the  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  the  good 
saint  of  Cauterbur)'. 

Weigh  the  value  of  the  words  "general  effect" 
According  as  we  plan  it  or  not,  we  enter  on  our 
maturity  or  infancy  ?     The  whole  future  lies  in  these 
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t^o  -w^oids.  Savages  or  half  savages,  warriors  of  the 
U^^tarchy  or  knights  of  the  middle-age;  up  to  this 
^Tiod,  no  one  had  reached  to  this  point  They  had 
Bttong  emotions,  tender  at  times,  and  each  expressed 
them  according  to  the  original  gift  of  his  race,  some  by 
short  cries,  others  by  continuous  babble.  But  they  did 
not  coramand  or  guide  their  impressions  ;  they  sang  or 
conversed  by  impulse,  at  random,  according  to  the  bent 
of  their  disposition,  leaving  their  ideas  to  present 
themselves  as  they  might,  and  when  they  hit  upon 
order,  it  was  ignorantly  and  involimtarily.  Here  for 
the  first  time  appears  a  superiority  of  intellect,  which 
at  the  instant  of  conception  suddenly  halts,  rises  above 
itself,  passes  judgment,  and  says  to  itself,  "  This  phrase 
tells  the  same  thing  as  the  last — ^remove  it  ;  these  two 
ideas  are  disjointed — connect  them;  this  description 
is  feeble — reconsider  it."  When  a  man  can  speak  thus 
he  has  an  idea,  not  learned  in  the  schools,  but  personal 
and  pmctical,  of  the  Iinman  mind,  its  process  and  needs, 
and  of  things  also,  their  composition  and  combinations  ; 
he  has  a  style,  that  is,  he  is  capable  of  making  every- 
thing understood  and  seen  by  the  himian  mind.  He 
can  extract  from  every  object,  landscape,  situation,  char- 
acter, the  special  and  significant  marks,  so  as  to  group 
and  anunge  them,  in  order  to  compose  an  artificial 
work  which  surpasses  the  natural  work  in  its  purity 
and  completeness.  He  is  capable,  as  Chaucer  was,  of 
seeking  out  in  the  old  common  forest  of  the  middle- 
ages,  stories  and  legends,  to  replant  them  in  his  own 
soil,  and  make  them  send  out  new  shoots.  He  has  the 
light  and  the  power,  as  Chaucer  had,  of  copying  and 
translating,  because  by  dint  of  retouching  he  impresses 
on  his  translations  and  copies  his  original  mark;  he 
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re-creates  what  he  imitates,  because  through  or  by  the 
side  of  woi'u-<ita  tancies  aud  monotoDous  stoiies,  he  eao 
display,  as  Chaucer  clid,  the  channing  ideas  of  an 
amiable  and  elastic  mind,  the  thirty  master-fonns  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  splendid  freshness  of  the 
verdurous  landscape  and  spring-time  of  England.  He 
la  not  far  from  conceiving  an  idea  of  truth  and  life. 
He  is  on  the  brink  of  independent  thought  and  fertile 
discovery.  This  was  Cltaucer's  x>osition.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  a  century  and  a  half,  he  has  affinity  with  the 
poets  of  Elizabeth  ^  by  his  galleiy  of  pictures,  and  with 
the  reformers  of  the  sbcteenth  century  by  his  portrait 
of  the  good  parson. 

Affinity  merely.  He  advanced  a  few  steps  beyond 
the  threshold  of  his  art,  but  he  paused  at  the  end  of  the 
vestibule.  He  half  opens  the  great  door  of  the  temple» 
but  does  not  take  his  seat  there  ;  at  most,  he  sat  down  in 
it  only  at  intervals.  In  Arciie  and  Falamon,  in  Troilu» 
and  Ctimda,  be  sketches  sentiments,  but  does  not  create 
characters  ;  he  e^ily  and  naturally  traces  the  winding 
course  of  events  and  convei-sations,  but  does  not  mark  the 
precise  outline  of  a  striking  figure.  If  occasionally,  as  in 
the  description  of  the  temple  of  Mars,  after  the  Th^baid 
of  Statius,  feeling  at  his  back  the  glowing  breeze  of 
poetiy,  he  draws  out  his  feet,  clogged  with  the  mud  of 
the  middle-age,  and  at  a  bound  stands  upon  the  poetic 
plain  on  which  Statins  imitated  Virgil  and  equalled 
Lucan,  he,  at  other  times,  again  falls  back  into  the 
childish  gossip  of  the  trouvères,  or  the  dull  gabble  of 

^  TennyiOD,  in  hia  I>ream  of  Fair  ÎFùmenf  ainga  : 

**  Dati  Cfanaccry  th»  tmt  wni-blar,  wbose  sweet  breath 
PreLudoiI  tliosti  tnelodiotis  btintA,  that  £11 
Tlie  a^tucioua  tîtne«  of  gri«at  Klizabtth 
With  aoaaiii  that  edio  still*'— Ta. 
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learned  clerks — to  "  Dan  Phebus  or  ApoUo-Delphicus." 
Slsewhere^  a  commonplace  remark  on  art  intrudes  iu 
the  midst  of  an  impassioned  description.  He  uses  three 
thousand  verses  to  conduct  Troilus  to  his  lirst  interview. 
He  is  like  a  precocious  and  poetical  child,  who  mingles 
m  his  love-dreams  quotations  from  his  grammar  and 
recollections  of  his  alphabet.^  Even  in  the  CaiUerlury 
Tales  he  repeats  himself,  unfolds  artless  developments, 
forgets  to  concentrate  his  passion  or  his  idea.  He 
b^ins  a  jest,  and  scarcely  ends  it.  He  dilutes  a  bright 
colouring  in  a  monotonous  stanza.  His  voice  is  like 
that  of  a  boy  breaking  into  manliood.  At  first  a  manly 
and  firm  accent  is  maintained,  then  a  shrill  sweet  sound 
shows  that  his  growth  is  not  finished,  and  that  his 
strength  is  subject  to  weakness.  Chaucer  sets  out  as 
if  to  quit  the  middle-age  ;  but  in  the  end  he  is  there 
still.  To-day  he  composes  the  Canterbury  Tales  ;  yester- 
day he  was  translating  the  Roman  de  la  Rose.  To-day 
he  is  studying  the  complicated  machinery  of  the  heart, 
discovering  the  issues  of  primitive  education  or  of  the 
ruling  disposition,  and  creating  the  comedy  of  manners  ; 
to-morrow,  he  will  have  no  pleasure  but  in  curious 
events,  smooth  allegories,  amorous  discussions,  imitated 
from  the  French,  or  learned  moralities  from  the  ancients. 
Alternately  he  is  an  observer  and  a  trouvère  ;  instead 
of  the  step  he  ought  to  have  advanced,  he  has  but  made 
a  half-step. 

Who  has  prevented  him,  and  the  others  who  suiv 

*  Speaking  of  Cressida,  iv.,  book  i.  p.  236,  he  says  : 
"  Right  as  our  first  letter  is  now  an  a, 
In  beautie  first  so  stood  she  makeles, 
Her  goodly  looking  gladed  all  the  prees, 
Nas  never  seene  thing  to  be  praised  so  derre 
Nor  under  cloude  blacke  so  bright  a  sterre.' 
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round  him  ?  Wa  meet  with  the  obstacle  in  the  tales 
he  has  translated'  of  Mdîèeîiê,  of  Uie  Birwn,  in  his 
Tutarnent  of  Lam  ;  in  short,  so  long  as  he  writes  ^erse. 
he  is  at  bis  ease  ;  as  soon  as  he  takes  to  proae»  a  sort 
of  chain  winds  around  hia  feet  and  stops  him.  His 
imagination  is  free,  and  his  reasoning  a  8la%^e.  Tïie 
rigid  scholastic  divisions,  the  mechanical  tnanner  of 
arguing  and  replying,  the  ergo,  the  Latin  quotatioixs, 
ttie  authority  of  Aristotle  and  the  Fathers,  come  and 
weigb  down  his  budding  thought  His  nativû  invention 
disappears  under  the  discipline  imposed.  T]ie  ser^ntude 
is  so  hea\^%  that  even  in  the  work  of  one  of  his  cou- 
têmporariea,  the  Tesiament  of  Love,  which,  for  a  long 
time,  was  believed  to  im  written  by  Chaucer,  amid  the 
moat  touching  plaints  and  the  most  smarting  pains,  the 
beautiful  ideal  lady,  the  heavenly  metliator  wiio  appears 
in  a  vision,  I^ve,  sets  her  theses,  establislta^î  that  the 
cause  of  a  cause  is  the  cause  of  the  thjog  caused,  am' 
reasons  as  pedantically  as  they  would  at  Oxford.  It 
what  can  talent,  even  feeling,  end,  when  it  is  kept  down 
by  such  sliackles  ?  What  succession  of  originiU  truths 
and  new  doctrines  could  be  found  and  proved,  when  in 
a  moral  tale,  like  that  of  Melibens  and  his  \iife  Pindence, 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  esUblish  a  formal  contiu- 
vergy,  to  quote  Seneca  and  Job,  to  forbid  tears,  to  bring 
forward  the  weeping  Clirist  to  authorise  tears,  to  enumer- 
ate eveiy  proof,  to  call  in  Solomon,  Cassiodorus,  and 
Cato  ;  in  short,  t-o  write  a  hook  for  schools  ?  The  public 
carea  only  for  pleasant  and  lively  thoughts  ;  not  serious 
and  general  ideas  ;  these  latter  are  for  a  special  class 
only.  As  soon  as  Chaucer  gets  into  a  reflective  moodj 
straightway  Saint  Thomas,  Peter  Lombard,  the  iiianual 
ûf  aîna,  the  treatise  oa  definition  and  âyllogism,  the 
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army  of  the  ancients  and  of  the  Fathers,  descend  from 
dieir  glory,  enter  his  brain,  speak  in  his  stead  ;  and  the 
tiouvère's  pleasant  voice  becomes  the  dogmatic  and 
aloep-inspiring  voice  of  a  doctor.  In  love  and  satire 
he  has  experience,  and  he  invents;  in  what  regards 
morality  and  philosophy  he  has  learning,  and  copies. 
For  an  instant,  by  a  solitary  leap,  he  entered  upon  the 
dose  observation  and  the  genuine  study  of  man  ;  he 
could  not  keep  his  ground,  he  did  not  take  his  seat,  he 
took  a  poetic  excursion  ;  and  no  one  followed  him.  The 
level  of  the  century  is  lower;  he  is  on  it  himself  for 
the  most  part.  He  is  in  the  company  of  narrators  like 
Froissart,  of  elegant  speakers  like  Charles  of  Orléans, 
of  gossipy  and  barren  verse-writers  like  Gower,  Lydgate, 
and  Occleve.  There  is  no  fruit,  but  frail  and  fleeting 
blossom,  many  useless  branches,  still  more  dying  or 
dead  brandies;  such  is  this  literature.  And  why? 
Because  it  had  no  longer  a  root  ;  after  three  centuries 
of  effort,  a  heavy  instrument  cut  it  undergroimd.  This 
instrument  was  the  Scholastic  Philosophy. 

VI. 

Beneath  every  literature  there  is  a  philosophy. 
Beneath  every  work  of  art  is  an  idea  of  nature  and  of 
life;  this  idea  leads  the  poet.  Whether  the  author 
knows  it  or  not,  he  writes  in  order  to  exhibit  it  ;  and 
the  characters  which  he  fashions,  like  the  events  which 
he  arranges,  only  serve  to  bring  to  light  the  dim  creative 
conception  which  raises  and  combines  them.  Under- 
lying Homer  appears  the  noble  life  of  heroic  paganism 
and  of  happy  Greece.  Underlying  Dante,  the  sad  and 
violent  life  of  fanatical  Catholicism  and  of  the  much- 
hating  Italians.     From  either  we  might  draw  a  theory 
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of  man  and  of  the  beautiful.  It  is  so  with  ùÛibib  ^  wad 
this  is  how,  accortliug  to  the  variations,  Uie  birth, 
blossom,  decliae,  or  sluggishness  of  the  master-idea, 
literature  varies,  ia  bom,  tlourisbea,  degenerates,  com^- 
to  an  end.  Wlioever  plants  the  one,  plants  the  oUier t 
whoever  undernimes  the  one»  undemunes  the  other- 
Place  in  all  the  minds  of  any  fige  a  new  gr-and  idea  of  1 
liatiire  and  life,  so  tliat  they  feel  and  produce  it  with 
their  whole  lieart  and  strength,  and  you  will  see  them, 
seized  with  the  craving  to  express  it,  invent  forms  of 
art  and  groups  of  figures.  Take  away  from  these  minds 
every  grand  new  idea  of  nature  and  life,  and  yon  wiJl 
see  them,  deprived  of  the  craving  to  express  all-important 
thoughts,  copy,  sink  into  silence,  or  rava 

What  has  become  of  tliese  all- important  thoughts  ? 
What  labour  worked  them  out  Î  What  studies  nourished  1 
them?  The  labourers  did  not  lack  zeah  In  the 
twelfth  century  the  enei^gy  of  their  minds  was  admirabla 
At  Oxford  there  were  thirty  thousand  scholars.  Ko 
building  in  Paris  could  contain  the  crowd  of  Abelatd's 
disciples  ;  when  he  retired  to  solitude,  they  accompanied 
him  in  such  a  multitude,  that  the  desert  became  a  town.. 
Ko  difficulty  repulsed  them.  There  is  a  story  of  a 
young  boy,  who,  though  beaten  by  his  master,  W8 
wholly  bent  on  remaining  with  him,  that  he  might  stOl 
learn.  When  the  terrible  encyclopedia  of  Aristotle  was  ' 
introduced,  though  disfigured  and  unintelligible,  it  was  ' 
devoured.  The  only  question  presented  to  them,  that 
of  univeraals,  so  abstract  and  dry,  so  emban'aased  by 
Arabic  obscurities  and  Greek  subtilties,  during  cen- 
tairies,  was  seized  upon  eagerly.  Heavy  and  awkward 
as  was  the  instniment  supplied  to  them,  I  mean  syllo- 
ffjmkt  they  made  themselves  masters  of  it,  rendeml  it 
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Btill  more  heavy,  plunged  it  into  every  object  and  in 
every  direction.  They  constructed  monstrous  books, 
in  great  numbers,  cathedrals  of  syllogism,  of  unheard  of 
architecture,  of  prodigious  finish,  heightened  in  effect  by 
intensity  of  intellectual  power,  which  the  whole  sum  of 
human  labour  has  only  twice  been  able  to  match.^ 
These  young  and  valiant  minds  thought  they  had  found 
the  temple  of  truth  ;  they  rushed  at  it  headlong,  in 
legions,  breaking  in  the  doors,  clambering  over  the 
walls,  leaping  into  the  interior,  and  so  found  themselves 
at  the  bottom  of  a  moat  Three  centuries  of  labour  at 
the  bottom  of  this  black  moat  added  not  one  idea  to  the 
human  mind. 

For  consider  the  questions  which  they  treat  of. 
They  seem  to  be  marching,  but  are  merely  marking 
tima  People  would  say,  to  see  them  moil  and  toil, 
that  they  will  educe  from  heart  and  brain  some  great 
original  creed,  and  yet  all  belief  was  imposed  upon  them 
from  the  outset  The  system  was  made  ;  they  could  only 
arrange  and  comment  upon  it  The  conception  comes 
not  firom  them,  but  from  Constantinople.  Infinitely 
complicated  and  subtle  as  it  is,  the  supreme  work  of 
Oriental  mysticism  and  Greek  metaphysics,  so  dispro- 
portioned  to  their  young  imderstanding,  they  exhaust 
themselves  to  reproduce  it,  and  moreover  burden  their 
unpractised  hands  with  the  weight  of  a  logical  instru- 
ment which  Aristotle  created  for  theory  and  not  for 
practice,  and    which    ought    to    have   remained    in   a 

'  Under  Proclus  and  under  HegeL  Duns  Scotns,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
one,  died«  leaving  beside  his  sermons  and  commentaries,  twelve  folio 
▼olumes,  in  a  small  close  handwriting,  in  a  style  like  Hegel's,  on  the 
Mume  subject  as  Proclus  treats  of.  Similarly  with  Saint  Thomas  and 
the  whole  train  of  schoolmen.  No  idea  can  be  formed  of  such  a  labour 
before  bandlin^  the  books  themselves. 
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QiUiiel  of  pliilosophical  (mriosities,  without  being  ever 
o«tfidd  into  the  field  of  action.  "  Whether  the  divine 
«neaoâ  engendered  the  Son,  or  was  engendered  by  the 
Father  ;  why  the  three  persons  together  are  not  greater 
thati  one  alone  \  attributes  detennine  persons,  not 
substance»  that  is,  nature;  how  properties  can  exist  in 
Urn  nature  of  God,  and  not  determine  it;  if  created 
spirita  are  local  and  can  he  circumscribed;  if  God  can 
know  more  things  than  He  is  aware  of;"^ — these  are 
tlio  ideas  which  they  moot  :  what  truth  could  issue 
tlience  ?  From  hand  to  hand  tlie  chimera  grows,  and 
apreadâ  wider  its  gloomy  wings.  *'  Can  God  cause  that, 
the  place  and  body  being  retained,  the  body  shall  havô 
tio  position,  that  is,  existence  in  place  ? — Whether  the 
impossibility  of  being  engendered  is  a  constituent 
property  of  the  FiiBt  Person  of  the  Trinity— Whether 
identity,  similitude,  and  equality  are  real  rdatfona  in 
God,"*  Duns  Scotua  distinguishes  tliree  kinds  of 
matter:  matter  which  is  firstly  firsts  secondly  first» 
thirdly  first  According  to  him.  we  must  clear  this 
triple  hedge  of  thorny  abstractions  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  production  of  a  sphere  of  brass-  Under  such 
a  regimen,  imbecility  soon  makes  its  appearance.  Saint 
Thomas  himself  considers,  "  whether  the  body  of  Christ 
arose  with  its  wounds,— whether  this  botly  moves  with 
the  motion  of  the  host  and  the  chalice  in  consecration, 
— whether  at  the  first  instant  of  conception  Christ  had 
the  use  of  free  judgment, — whether  Clirist  was  slain 
by  Himself  or  by  another?"  Do  you  think  you  ar© 
at  the  limiU  of  human  folly  ?  Listen.  He  considers 
*  whether  tiie  dove  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  appeared 

>  Petar  Lotnbtt^  Mcok  of  Stnitn^s.     It  wns  the  i^liusie  <?l  the 
tûîd4l9-ag«»  *  Dtmt  SctJtm,  ta.  IdSft. 
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'was  a  real  auimal, — whether  a  glorified  body  can  occupy 
one  and  the  same  place  at  the  same  time  as  another 
glorilieil  body, — whether  in  the  state  of  innocence  all 
children  were  masctdine?"  I  pass  over  otiiers  as  to 
the  digestion  of  Christ,  and  some  still  more  untianslat- 
able.^  This  is  the  point  reached  by  the  most  esteemed 
doctor,  the  most  judicious  mind,  the  Bossuet  of  the 
middle-age.  Even  in  this  ring  of  inanities  the  answers  are 
laid  down.  Eoscellinus  and  Abelard  were  excommuni- 
cated, exiled,  imprisoned,  because  they  swerved  from  it 
There  is  a  complete  minute  dogma  which  closes  all 
issues  ;  there  is  no  means  of  escaping  ;  after  a  hundred 
wriggles  and  a  hundred  effoi-ts,  you  must  come  and 
tumble  into  a  formula.  If  by  mysticism  you  try 
to  fly  over  their  heads,  if  by  experience  you  en- 
deavour to  creep  beneath,  powerful  talons  await  you  at 
your  exit  The  wise  man  passes  for  a  magician,  the 
enlightened  man  for  a  heretic.  The  Waldenses,  the 
Catharists,  the  disciples  of  John  of  Parma,  were  burned  ; 
Boger  Bacon  died  only  just  in  time,  otherwise  he  might 
have  been  burned.  Under  this  constraint  men  ceased 
to  think  ;  for  he  who  speaks  of  thought,  speaks  of  an 
effort  at  invention,  an  individual  creation,  an  energetic 
action.  They  recite  a  lesson,  or  sing  a  catechism  ;  even 
in  paradise,  even  in  ecstasy  and  the  divinest  raptures  of 
love,  Dante  thinks  himself  bound  to  show  an  exact 
memory  and  a  scholastic  orthodoxy.     How  then  with 

1  Utram  angelns  diligat  se  ipsnm  dilectione  naturali  vel  electiva  t 
Utmm  in  statu  innocentiœ  fuerit  generatio  per  coitum  ?  Utrom  omnes 
laissent  nati  in  sexa  masculino  f  Utrum  cognitio  angeli  posset  dici 
matntina  et  vespertina  ?  Utrum  martyribus  aureola  debeatur  ?  Utrum 
yttgo  Maria  fuerit  virgo  in  concipiendo  Î  Utrum  remanserit  virgo  pose 
partom  ?  The  reader  may  look  out  in  the  text  the  reply  to  these  last 
two  questions.    (S.  Thomas,  Summa  Thsologica,  ed.  1677.) 
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the  rest  I     Some,  like  Raymond  Lullj,  aet  about  in- 

venting  an  instrument  of  reasoning  to  servie  in  place  of 
the  understanding.  About  the  fourteenth  century, 
under  the  blows  of  Oecam,  this  verbal  science  began  to 
totter  ;  they  aaw  that  it^  entities  were  only  words  ;  it 
was  discredited.  In  136 1,  at  Oxford,  of  thirty  thousaîid 
students,  thei^  Temaioed  six  thouaaod;^  they  still  set 
their  "  Barbara  and  Felapton,"  but  only  in  the  way  j?f 
routine.  Each  one  in  turn  mechanically  traversed  the 
petty  region  of  threadbare  cavils,  scratched  himself  ia 
the  briars  of  quibbles,  and  bunleoed  himself  vritli  his 
bundle  of  texts;  nothing  more.  The  vast  body  of 
eoienee  which  was  to  have  fonned  and  vivilied  the  whole 
thought  of  man,  was  reduced  to  a  text-book. 

So,  little  by  little,  the  conception  wliich  fertilised  and 
ruled  all  others,  dried  up;  the  deep  spring,  whence 
flowed  all  poetic  streams,  was  found  empty;  science 
furnished  nothing  more  to  the  world.  What  furtlier 
works  could  the  world  produce?  As  Spain,  later  on, 
renewing  the  middle^age,  after  having  shone  splendidly 
and  fooUsldy  by  her  chivalry  and  devoUon,  by  Lope  de 
V^  and  Calderon^  Loyola  and  St  Theresa,  becama 
enervated  through  tlie  Inquisition  and  through  casuistry, 
and  ended  by  sinking  into  a  brutish  silence;  so  the 
middle-age,  outstripping  Spain,  after  displaying  the 
senseless  heroism  of  the  crusades,  and  the  poetleal 
ecstasy  of  the  cloister,  after  producing  chivalry  and  saint- 
ship,  Franciâ  of  Assisi,  St  Louis,  and  Dante,  languished 
nnder  the  Inquisition  and  the  scholastic  learning,  and 
became  extinguished  in  idle  raving  and  inanity. 

^  The  Rer.  Hetity  Austey,  in  hii  IntroduictioB  to  Mimim^tUa  Acm^ 
dtmim^  LoDd.  1868,  isay«  that  **tUe  statement  of  Eiobard  of  Armagh 
th»t  there  were  in  the  thirteenth  ceptary  S0,O(N)  «dtokim  it  Ojifoni  it 
itlmost  lui^redihle.  **     P*  zlyiiL^TB* 
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Must  we  quote  all  these  good  people  who  speak 
without  having  anything  to  say  ?  You  may  find  them 
in  Warton;^  dozens  of  translators,  importing  the 
poverties  of  French  literature,  and  imitating  imitations  ; 
rhyming  chroniclers,  most  commonplace  of  men,  whom 
we  only  read  because  we  must  accept  history  from 
every  quarter,  even  from  imbeciles;  spinners  and 
spinsters  of  didactic  poems,  who  pile  up  verses  on  the 
taûiing  of  falcons,  on  heraldry,  on  chemistry  ;  editors 
of  moralities,  who  invent  the  same  dream  over  again 
for  the  hundredth  time,  and  get  themselves  taught 
universal  liistory  by  the  goddess  Sapience.  Like  the 
writers  of  the  Latin  decadence,  these  folk  only  think  of 
copying,  compiling,  abridging,  constructing  in  text-books,- 
in  rhymed  memoranda,  the  encyclopedia  of  their  times. 

Listen  to  the  most  illustrious,  the  grave  Gower — 
•*  morall  Gower,"  as  he  was  called  ?  ^  Doubtless  here 
and  there  he  contains  a  remnant  of  brilliancy  and  grace. 
He  is  like  an  old  secretary  of  a  Court  of  Love,  André 
le  Chapelain  or  any  other,  who  would  pass  the  day  in 
solemnly  registering  the  sentences  of  ladies,  and  in  the 
evening,  partly  asleep  on  his  desk,  would  see  in  a  half- 
dream  their  sweet  smile  and  their  beautiful  eyes.^  The 
ingenious  but  exhausted  vein  of  Charles  of  Orléans 
still  flows  in  his  French  ballads.  He  has  the  same 
fondling  delicacy,  almost  a  little  affected.  The  poor 
little  poetic  spring  flows  yet  in  thin  transparent  stream- 
lets over  the  smooth  pebbles,  and  munnurs  with  a 
babble,  pretty,  but  so  low  that  at  times  you  cannot 
hear  it     But  dull  is  the  rest  !     His  great  poem,  Con- 

'  Hist,  of  English  Poetry ^  voL  ii. 

■  Gontempormry  with  Chaucer.     The  Confesaio  AmarUis  dates  from  lS9a 

*  History  of  BosiphiU,    BaUadi, 
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fiêgto  ÂmanHs,  is  a  dialoj^ue  betweao  a  lover  and  hij 
confessor,  imitated  ehiefty  frnm  Jean  de  Meuog,  havitig 
for  object,  like  the  Eonmn  de  la  Mose,  to  explain  and 
clasaify  the  impediinents  of  love,  Tlie  syperanjiimted 
theme  is  always  reappearing,  covered  by  a  cni*le  enidi- 
tioa.  You  will  find  her©  an  exposition  of  hermetic 
^ience,  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  a 
treatise  on  politics,  a  litaiiy  of  ancient  and  modem 
legends  gleaned  from  the  compilera,  marred  in  tke 
passage  by  the  pedantry  of  the  schooU  and  the  igno- 
rance of  the  age.  It  is  a  cartload  of  scholastic  nibbtsh  ; 
the  sewer  tnmbles  upon  this  feeble  spirit,  which  of 
itself  was  flowing  clearly,  but  now,  obstructed  by  tiles, 
bricks,  plaster,  mins  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe» 
drags  on  darkened  and  sluggish,  Gower,  one  of  the 
most  learned  of  his  time/  supposed  that  Latin  was 
invented  by  the  old  prophetess  Carmen tis  ;  that  the 
grammarians,  Arlstarchus,  Bonatus,  and  Didymus,  regu^ 
lated  its  syntax,  pronunciation,  and  prosody;  that  it 
was  adorned  by  Cicero  with  the  flowers  of  eloquence 
and  rhetoric  ;  then  enriched  by  translations  from  the 
Arabic,  Chaldfean,  and  Greek  ;  and  that  at  last,  after 
much  labour  of  celebrated  writers,  it  attained  its  final 
perfection  in  Ovid,  the  poet  of  love.  Elsewhere  he 
discovers  that  Ulysses  learned  rhetoric  from  Cicero, 
magic  from  Zoroaster,  astronomy  from  Ptolemy,  and 
philosophy  from  Plato.  And  what  a  style  !  so  long,  so 
dull/  30  drawn  out  by  repetitions,  tlie  most  minute 
details,  garoisbed  with  references  to  his  text,  like  a  man 
who,  with  his  eyes  glued  to  bis  Aristotle  and  Ids  Ovid,. 

^  Warton,  ii.  240. 

*  See,  for  inatani^e,  his  deft^ption  of  th«  ■tui^t  oiQ'WiIa  tho  moil 
poetical  possagia  in  book  vil 
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a  slave  of  his  musty  parchments,  can  do  nothing  but 
copy  and  string  his  rhjrmes  together.  Schoolboys  even 
in  old  age,  they  seem  to  believe  that  every  truth,  all 
wit>  is  in  their  great  wood-bound  books;  that  they 
have  no  need  to  find  out  and  invent  for  themselves; 
that  their  whole  business  is  to  repeat  ;  that  this  is,  in 
fact,  man's  business.  The  scholastic  system  had  en- 
tlironed  the  dead  letter,  and  peopled  the  world  with 
dead  understandings. 

After  Gower  come  Occleve  and  Lydgate.*  "My 
father  Chaucer  would  willingly  have  taught  me,"  says 
Occleve,  "  but  I  was  didl,  and  learned  little  or  nothing." 
He  paraphrased  in  verse  a  treatise  of  Egidius,  on  govern- 
ment ;  these  are  moralities.  There  are  others,  on  com- 
passion, after  Augustine,  and  on  the  art  of  dying  ;  then 
love-tales  ;  a  letter  from  Cupid,  dated  from  his  court  in 
the  month  of  May.  Love  and  moralities,^  that  is, 
abstractions  and  affectation,  were  the  taste  of  the  time  ; 
and  so,  in  the  time  of  Lebrun,  of  £sménard,  at  the  close 
of  contemporaneous  French  literature,®  they  produced 
collections  of  didactic  poems,  and  odes  to  Chloris.  As 
for  the  monk  Lydgate,  he  had  some  talent,  some  imagina- 
tion, especially  in  high-toned  descriptions  :  it  was  the 
last  flicker  of  a  dying  Uterature  ;  gold  received  a  golden 
coating,  precious  stones  were  placed  upon  diamonds, 
ornaments  multiplied  and  made  fantastic  ;  as  in  their 
dress  and  buildings,  so  in  their  style.*  Look  at  the 
costumes  of  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.,  moustrous  heart- 
shaped  or  horn-shaped  head-dresses,  long  sleeves  covered 

»  1420,  1430. 

'  This  is  the  title  Froiasart  (1397)  gave  to  his  collection  when  pre- 
senting it  to  Richard  II.      *  Lebrun,  17291807;  Esméuard,  1770-1812. 

*  Lydgate,  Th4  Destruction  of  Trc/\f — description  of  Hector's  chspeL 
Xqwcudly  read  the  PùgeatUa  or  Solemn  JBntriu, 
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with  ridiculous  designs,    the   plumes,  and  again    tlie 

oraUiries,  annorial  tombs,  little  gaudy  chapels,  Uke  ccm- 
spicuous  flowers  under  the  naves  of  the  Gothic  perpen- 
dicular. When  we  can  no  more  speak  to  the  soul,  we 
try  to  speak  to  the  eyes.  This  is  wliat  I,ydgate  doeâ« 
nothing  more.  Pageants  or  allows  nro  reqmred  of  hiro,  ^ 
'^disguisings"  for  the  Company  of  gukbmitha;  a  mask 
before  the  king,  a  May-en tertainmeut  for  the  sheriffs  of 
London,  a  drama  of  the  creation  for  the  festival  of  Corptia 
Christi,  ft  masquerade,  a  Christmas  Hh<»w;  he  gives  the 
plan  Eind  furnishes  the  %^erses.  In  tliis  i natter  he  never 
runs  dry  ;  two  hundred  and  hfty-one  poems  are  attri- 
buted to  him,  Poetiy  thus  conceived  becomes  a  ; 
manufacture;  it  is  composed  by  the  yard.  Such  waaj 
the  judgment  of  the  Abbot  of  SL  Alhaus,  who,  having  ' 
got  him  to  translate  a  legend  in  ver^e,  ]jay8  a  himdred 
sliiliings  for  t!ie  wljole,  verse,  writings  and  illuminations, 
placing  tlie  three  works  on  a  hvé.  In  fact,  no  more 
thought  was  required  for  the  one  than  for  the  others. 
His  three  great  works,  Tlie  Fall  of  Pn>i£M,  T!ie  Bestrttdùm 
of  Trof,  and  The  Suje  of  Thi^hes,  are  only  translations  or 
paraphrases»  verbose,  erudite,  descriptive,  a  kind  of  eld  vai- 
rons processions,  coloured  for  the  twentieth  time,  in  the 
same  manner,  on  the  same  vellmn.  The  only  point 
which  rises  above  the  average,  at  least  in  the  first  poem« 
is  the  idea  of  Fortune/  and  the  violent  vicissitudes  of 
humau  life.  If  there  was  a  philosophy  at  this  time, 
this  was  it  They  willingly  narrated  horrible  and  tragic 
histories  ;  gather  them  from  autiquity  down  to  their 
own  day  ;  they  were  far  from  the  trusting  and  passionate 
piety  iffhich  felt  the  hand  of  God  in  the  government  of 


^  See  the  Vision  of  Fortune,  n  gigmitk  figure.     In  this  poiuting  Im 
àhowR  botli  feeling  »nd  tidenL 
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the  world;  they  saw  that  the  world  went  blundering 
here  and  there  like  a  drunken  man.  A  sad  and  gloomy 
world,  amused  by  eternal  pleasures,  oppressed  with  a 
dull  misery,  which  sufiTered  and  feared  without  consola- 
tion or  hope,  isolated  between  the  ancient  spirit  in 
which  it  had  no  living  hope,  and  the  modem  spirit 
whose  active  science  it  ignored.  Fortune,  like  a  black 
smoke,  hovers  over  all,  and  shuts  out  the  sight  of  heaven. 
They  picture  it  as  follows  : — 

"  Her  face  semyng  cruel  and  terrible 

And  by  disdaynë  menacing  of  loke,  .  .  . 

An  hundred  handes  she  had,  of  eche  part  .  .  . 

Some  of  her  handes  lyfb  up  men  alofte, 

To  bye  estate  of  worldlye  dignité  ; 

Another  handè  griped  ful  unsofte, 

Which  cast  another  in  grete  adversité."  ^ 

They  look  upon  the  great  imhappy  ones,  a  captive  king, 
a  dethroned  queen,  assassinated  princes,  noble  cities 
destroyed,^  lamentable  spectacles  as  exhibited  in  Ger- 
many and  France,  and  of  wliich  there  will  be  plenty  in 
England  ;  and  they  can  only  regard  them  with  a  harsh 
resignation.  Lydgate  ends  by  reciting  a  commonplace 
of  mechanical  piety,  by  way  of  consolation.  The  reader 
makes  the  sign  of  the  cross,  yawns,  and  goes  away.  In 
fact,  poetry  and  religion  are  no  longer  capable  of  sug- 
gesting a  genuine  sentiment  Authors  copy,  and  copy 
again.  Hawes'  copies  the  House  of  Fame  of  Chaucer, 
and  a  sort  of  allegorical  amorous  poem,  after  the  Roman 
de  la  Rose,     Barclay*  translates  the  Mirror  of  Oood 

*  Lydgate,  Fall  of  Prince».    Warton,  ii  280. 

«  The  War  of  the  Huaeitea,  The  Hundred  Years'  War,  and  The  War 
of  the  Roses. 

*  About  1506.     The  Temple  of  Olaes,     Peuseiyme  of  Pleaeun, 
«  Ahout  1600. 
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Manners  and  tbe  Ship  of  Fook.  Continually  we  meet 
with  dull  abstractions,  uaed  up  and  barren  ;  it  m  the 
scholastic  phase  of  poetry.  If  anywhere  there  ia  an 
accent  of  greater  originality,  it  is  in  this  Ship  of  Fooh, 
and  in  Ly<:lgivtes  JJancv  of  Death,  bitter  bulTooueries,  sad 
gaieties,  wbicli,  in  the  hands  of  artists  and  poets,  were 
having  their  ran  throughout  Europe,  They  mock  at 
each  other,  grotesquely  and  gloomily;  poor,  dull,  and 
vulgar  figures,  shut  up  in  a  ship,  or  made  to  dance 
on  their  tomb  to  tlie  sound  of  a  fiddle,  played  by  a 
grinning  skeleton.  At  the  end  of  aU  this  mouldy  talk, 
and  amid  the  disg^ist  which  they  have  conceived  for 
each  other,  a  clown,  a  tavern  Tri  boulet,^  composer  of 
little  jeering  and  maearonic  verses,  Skelton*  makes  hk 
appearance,  a  virulent  pamphleteer,  who,  jumbling 
together  French,  English,  Latin  phiuseSi  with  slang, 
and  fashionable  words,  invented  words,  intermingled 
with  short  rh}Tn6s,  fabricates  a  sort  of  literary  mud,  with 
which  he  bespatters  Wolsey  and  the  bisliops-  Style, 
metre,  rhyme,  language,  art  of  eveiy  kindi  is  at  an  end; 
beneath  the  vain  parade  of  official  style  there  is  only  a 
heap  of  rubbish.     Yet,  as  he  says, 

"  Though  my  rhyme  he  raggedy 
Tattered  and  gagged^ 
Budely  raiii-beatea, 
Eusty,  moth -ea ten, 
Tf  ye  take  welle  therewith©, 
It  h&ih  in  it  sonie  pithe/' 

It  is  full  of  political  animuSj  sensual  liveliness,  Engliâk 

'  The  court  fool  in  Vtctor  Hugo'M  druD&  of  Le  Mofi  t'amitsé,—'T^ 
»  Di*?d  1629  ;  Poet-Umieato  IU9.     Hi»  ^<ni^  of  Cmri,  his  Orvm^ 

^  Lamrd,  hm  EU^  m  th&  Ik^Uh  of  thé  Ma^î  of  Northumhtrlamd^  at» 

well  writtiii*  &Dd  belong  to  official  poetcy* 
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and  popular  instincts  ;  it  lives.  It  is  a  coarse  life,  still 
elementary,  swarming  with  ignoble  vermin,  like  that 
which  appears  in  a  great  decomposing  body.  It  is  life, 
nevertheless,  with  its  two  great  features  which  it  is 
destined  to  display:  the  hatred  of  the  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy,  which  is  the  Reformation  ;  the  return  to  the 
senses  and  to  natural  life,  which  is  the  Eenaissance. 
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CHAPTER  L 

§  1.  Manners  of  the  Time. 

I. 

For  seventeen  centuries  a  deep  and  sad  thought  had 
weighed  upon  the  spirit  of  man,  first  to  overwhelm  it, 
then  to  exalt  and  to  weaken  it,  never  loosing  its  hold 
throughout  this  long  space  of  time.  It  was  the  idea  of 
the  weakness  and  decay  of  the  human  race.  Greek  cor- 
ruption, Roman  oppression,  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
ancient  world,  had  given  rise  to  it  ;  it,  in  its  turn,  had 
produced  a  stoical  resignation,  an  epicurean  indifference, 
Alexandrian  mysticism,  and  the  Christian  hope  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  "  The  world  is  evil  and  lost,  let  us 
escape  by  insensibility,  amazement,  ecstasy."  Thus 
spoke  the  philosophers  ;  and  religion,  coming  after, 
announced  that  the  end  was  near  :  "  Prepare,  for  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand."  For  a  thousand  years 
universal  ruin  incessantly  drove  still  deeper  into  their 
hearts  this  gloomy  thought  ;  and  when   man   in  the 
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feudal  state  raised  himaelf,  by  sheer  force  of  courage  and 
muscles,  from  the  depths  of  final  inibecility  and  genersd 
miser)**  he  discovered  Iiia  thought  aud  his  work  fettered 
by  the  crushing  idea,  which,  forbidtliiig  a  life  of  uatur^j 
and  worldly  hopes,  erected  into  ideals  the  obedience  of 
tlie  monk  and  tlie  dreams  of  fajiatics. 

It  grew  ever  \vorse  and  worse.  For  the  natural  result 
of  such  a  conceputm,  as  of  the  miseried  which  engender  it, 
aud  the  discouragement  which  it  gives  rise  to,  is  to  do 
a%vay  with  perâonal  action,  and  to  replace  originality  by 
submission.  From  the  fourth  centnry,  gradually  the 
dead  letter  was  snhstitutal  for  the  living  faith.  Chris- 
tiana resigned  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy, 
they  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  Christian  opiuiona 
were  subordinated  to  theologians,  and  theologians  to  the 
Fathers.  Christian  fkith  was  reduced  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  works,  and  works  to  the  accomplishment  of 
ceremouiea,  Eeligion,  fluid  during  the  tii-st  centuries, 
was  BOW  congealed  into  a  hard  ciyetal,  aud  the  coarse 
contact  of  the  barbarians  had  deposited  upon  its  surface 
a  layer  of  idolatry  î  theoci-a^y  and  the  Inquisition,  the 
monopoly  of  the  dei^  and  the  prohibition  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  worship  of  relics  and  the  sale  of  indul- 
gences began  to  appear.  In  place  of  Christianity,  the 
churcli  ;  in  place  of  a  free  creed,  enforced  orthodoxy  ;  in 
place  of  moral  fervour,  fixed  religious  practices  ;  in  place 
of  the  heart  and  stirring  thought,  outward  and  mechanical 
discipline:  such  are  the  characteriâtics  of  the  middle  ages. 
Under  this  constraint  thinking  society  had  c^a^ed  to 
think  ;  philosojiliy  was  turned  into  a  text-!>0Qk^  and 
poetry  into  dotage;  and  mankind,  slothful  and  crouch- 
ing, delivering  up  their  conscience  and  their  conduct 
into  the  hands  of  their  priests,  seemed  but  as  puppets. 
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fit  only  for  reciting  a  catechism  and  mumbling  over 
beads.^ 

At  last  invention  makes  another  start  ;  and  it  makes 
it  by  the  eflforts  of  the  lay  society,  which  rejected 
theocracy,  kept  the  State  free,  and  which  presently  dis- 
covered, or  re-discovered,  one  after  another,  the  indus- 
tries, sciences,  and  arts.  All  was  renewed  ;  America  and 
the  Indies  were  added  to  the  map  of  the  world  ;  the 
shape  of  the  earth  was  ascertained,  the  system  of  the 
universe  propounded,  modem  philology  was  inaugurated, 
the  experimental  sciences  set  on  foot,  art  and  literature 
shot  forth  like  a  harvest,  religion  was  transformed  : 
there  was  no  province  of  human  intelligence  and  action 
which  was  not  refreshed  and  fertilised  by  this  imiversal 
effort  It  was  so  great,  that  it  passed  from  the  innova- 
tors to  the  laggards,  and  reformed  Catholicism  in  the 
face  of  Protestantism  which  it  formed.  It  seems  as 
though  men  had  suddenly  opened  their  eyes  and  seen. 
In  fact,  they  attain  a  new  and  superior  kind  of  intelli- 
gence. It  is  the  proper  feature  of  this  age,  that  men 
no  longer  make  themselves  masters  of  objects  by  bits, 
or  isolated,  or  through  scholastic  or  mechanical  classi- 
fications, but  as  a  whole,  in  general  and  complete  views, 
with  the  eager  grasp  of  a  sjrmpathetic  spirit,  which  being 
placed  before  a  vast  object,  penetrates  it  in  all  its  parts, 
tries  it  in  all  its  relations,  appropriates  and  assimilates 
it,  impresses  upon  itself  its  living  and  potent  image,  so 
life-like  and  so  powerful,  that  it  is  fain  to  translate  it 
into  externals  through  a  work  of  art  or  an  action.  An 
extraordinary  warmth  of  soul,  a  superabundant  and 

*  See,  at  Bruges,  the  pictures  of  Hemling  (fifteenth  century).  No 
paintingB  enable  us  to  understand  so  well  the  ecclesiastical  piety  of  the 
m'ddle-açe,  which  was  altogether  like  that  of  the  Buddhists. 
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âplenclid  imagination,  rêveries,  visions,  artiste,  believers, 
foundei-s,  creators, — ^that  is  what  such  a  form  of  intellect 
produces  ;  for  to  create  we  mtist  have,  as  had  Luther 
and  Loyola,  Michel  Aogelo  and  Shakspeare,  an  idea,  not 
abstract,  partial,  and  diy,  but  well  defined,  fiuiihed, 
seosible, — ^a  true  creation,  which  acts  inwardly,  and 
struggles  to  appear  to  the  light.  This  was  Europe's 
grand  age,  and  the  moat  notable  epoch  of  humao  gro^^tk 
To  this  day  we  live  from  its  sap,  we  only  carry  on  its 
pressure  and  efforts. 

IL 
Whea  human  power  is  manifested  so  clearly  and  in 
sueh  great  works,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  ideal  changes, 
and  the  old  pagan  idea  reappears.  It  recurs^  bringing 
with  it  the  worship  of  beauty  and  vigour,  first  in  Italy  j 
for  this,  of  all  countries  in  Europe,  is  the  most  p^an. 
and  the  nearest  to  the  ancient  civilisation  ;  thence  in 
France  and  Spain,  and  Flanders/  and  even  in  Germany  ; 
and  finally  in  EnglandL  How  is  it  propagated  ?  Wliat 
revolution  of  manners  reunited  mankind  at  this  time, 
everywhere,  under  a  sentiment  which  they  had  fo^otten 
for  fifteen  hundred  years  ?  Merely  that  their  conditioij 
had  improved,  and  they  felt  it.  The  idea  ever  expresses 
the  actual  situation,  and  the  ci^eatures  of  the  imagination, 
like  the  conceptions  of  the  mind,  only  manifest  tJae  state 
of  society  and  the  degi'ee  of  its  welfare  ;  there  is  a  fixed 
connection  between  what  man  admires  and  wliat  he  is- 
While  misery  overwhelms  him,  while  the  decadence  iB 
visible,  and  hope  shut  out,  he  is  inclined  to  curs*^  his 
life  on  earthy  and  seek  consolation  in  another  sphere. 

1  Van  Orley,  Michel  Coxeie,  Pmiu  FlorU,  the  d©  V©â\  the  Sutldet^ 
Cmpiti  de  Fùsa,  and  the  artists  of  Nuremhetg. 
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As  soon  as  his  sufferings  are  alleviated,  his  power  made 
manifest,  his  prospects  brightened,  he  begins  once  more 
to  love  the  present  life,  to  bé  self-confident,  to  love  and 
praise  energy,  genius,  all  the  effective  faculties  which 
labour  to  procure  him  happiness.  About  the  twentieth 
year  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  nobles  gave  up  shield  and 
two-handed  sword  for  the  rapier;^  a  little,  almost  im- 
perceptible fact,  yet  vast,  for  it  is  like  the  change  which 
sixty  years  ago,  made  us  give  up  the  sword  at  court, 
to  leave  us  with  our  arms  swinging  about  in  our  black 
coats.  In  fact,  it  was  the  close  of  feudal  life,  and  the 
beginning  of  court-life,  just  as  to-day  court-life  is  at  an 
end,  and  the  democratic  reign  has  begun.  With  the 
two-handed  swords,  heavy  coats  of  mail,  feudal  keeps, 
private  warfare,  permanent  disorder,  all  the  scourges  of 
the  middle-age  retired,  and  faded  into  the  past.  The 
English  had  done  with  the  Wars  of  the  Koses.  They 
no  longer  ran  the  risk  of  being  pillaged  to-morrow  for 
being  rich,  and  hung  the  next  day  for  being  traitors  ; 
they  have  no  further  need  to  furbish  up  their  armour, 
make  alliances  with  powerful  nations,  lay  in  stores  for 
ike  winter,  gather  together  men-at-arms,  scour  the 
country  to  plunder  and  hang  others.^  The  monarchy,  in 
England  as  throughout  Europe,  establishes  peace  in  the 
community,'  and  with  peace  appear  the  useful  arts. 
Domestic  comfort  follows  civil  security  ;  and  man,  better 
furnished  in  his  home,  better  protected  in  his  hamlet, 

^  The  first  carriage  was  in  1564.  It  caused  much  astonishment 
Some  said  that  it  was  "  a  great  sea-shell  brought  from  China  ;  "  others, 
'*that  It  was  a  temple  in  which  cannibals  worshipped  the  devil.*' 

'  For  a  picture  of  this  state  of  things,  see  Fenn's  Paaton  LeUers. 

'  Louis  XI.  in  France,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  Spain,  Henry  VII. 
in  England.     In  Italy  the  feudal  regime  ended  earlier,  by  the  establish- 

at  of  republics  and  principalities. 
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takes  pleasure  in  his  life  on  earth»  which  he  has  changed, 
and  means  to  change. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century^  the  im- 
petus was  given  ;  commerce  and  the  woollen  trade  made 
a  sudden  advance,  and  such  an  enormous  one  that  corn- 
fields were  changed  into  pasture-lands,  "whereby  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  town  (Manchester)  have  gotten  and 
come  into  riches  and  wealthy  livings,"^  so  that  in  1553, 
40,000  pieces  of  cloth  were  exported  in  English  ships. 
It  was  already  the  England  which  we  see  to  day,  a  land 
of  green  meadows,  intersected  by  hedgerows,  crowded 
with  cattle,  and  abounding  in  ships — a  manufacturing 
opulent  land,  with  a  people  of  beef-eating  toilers,  who 
enrich  it  while  they  enrich  themselves.  They  improved 
agriculture  to  such  an  extent,  that  in  half-a-century 
the  produce  of  an  acre  was  doubled.  ^  They  grew  so 
rich,  thai  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
the  Commons  represented  three  times  the  wealth  of  the 
Upper  House.  The  ruin  of  Antwerp  by  the  Duke  of 
Parma*  sent  to  England  "  the  third  part  of  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  who  made  silk,  damask,  stockings, 
taffetas,  and  serges."  The  defeat  of  the  Armada  and 
the  decadence  of  Spain  opened  the  seas  to  English  mer- 
chants.* The  toiling  hive,  who  would  dare,  attempt, 
explore    act   in   unison,  and   always   with   profit  was 


*  1488,  Act  of  I^arliament  on  Enclosures. 

*  A  Co^npenduni^  Examination^  1581,  by  William  Strafford.  Act  of 
Parliament,  1541. 

'  Between  1877  and  1588  the  increase  was  from  two  and  a  half  to 
five  millions.  *  In  1585  ;  Ludovic  GuicciardinL 

*  Henry  Vlll.  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  had  but  one  ship  of  war. 
Elizabeth  sent  out  one  hundred  and  fifty  against  the  Armada.  In  1558 
was  founded  a  company  to  trade  with  Russia.  In  1578  Drake  drcuin- 
aavigated  the  globe.    In  1600  the  Eagt  India  Company  was  foondad. 
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abont  to  reap  its  advcintages  and  set  out  on  its  voyages, 
buzzing  over  the  universe. 

At  the  base  and  on  the  summit  of  society,  in  all 
ranks  of  life,  in  all  grades  of  human  condition,  this  new 
welfare  became  visible.  In  1534,  considering  that  the 
streets  of  London  were  "  very  noyous  and  foul,  and  in 
many  places  thereof  very  jeopardous  to  all  people  pass- 
ing and  repassing,  as  well  on  horseback  as  on  foot,*' 
Henry  VIII.  began  the  paving  of  the  city.  New  streets 
covered  the  open  spaces  where  the  young  men  used  to  run 
races  and  to  MTestle.  Every  year  the  number  of  taverns, 
theatres,  gambling  rooms,  bear-gardens,  increased.  Be- 
fore the  time  of  Elizabeth  the  country-houses  of  gentle- 
men were  little  more  than  straw-thatched  cottages, 
plastered  with  the  coarsest  clay,  lighted  only  by  trellises. 
"Howbeit,"  says  Harrison  (1580),  "such  as  be  latelie 
builded  are  commonlie  either  of  bricke  or  hard  stone, 
or  both  ;  their  roomes  large  and  comelie,  and  houses  of 
office  further  distant  from  their  lodgings."  The  old 
wooden  houses  were  covered  with  plaster,  "  which,  beside 
the  delectable  whitenesse  of  the  stufie  itselfe,  is  laied 
on  80  even  and  smoothlie,  as  nothing  in  my  judgment 
can  be  done  with  more  exactnessa"  ^  This  open  admi- 
ration shows  from  what  hovels  they  had  escaped.  Glass 
was  at  last  employed  for  windows,  and  the  bare  walls 
were  covered  with  hangings,  on  which  visitors  might 
see,  with  delight  and  astonishment,  plants,  animals, 
figurea  They  began  to  use  stoves,  and  experienced  the 
unwonted  pleasure  of  being  warm.  Harrison  notes  three 
important  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  farm- 
houses  of  his  time  : 

*'  One  is,  the  multitade  of  chimnies  lately  erected,  whereas  in 
^  Nathan  Drake,  Shak&peare  and  hia  Times^  1817,  i.  r.  72  ei  pastim. 
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their  voong  âûa  there  weie  not  above  tvo  or  thxee,  if»  muât, 
in  ijjobt  uphmdishe  townes  of  the  retime.  .  .  .  The  Moond  k 
the  great  (al though  not  geiierall),  ameudmeot  of  lodging,  lor  onr 
fktherë  (yea  and  we  oundTes  also)  hare  liea  fnH  oft  tqMttaa 
pallets,  on  rough  mata  covered  onelie  with  a  abeet,  vnder  eofcr- 
lets  made  of  dagswain,  or  hop-harlots,  and  a  good  rooiid  kg 
under  their  heads,  msteed  of  a  bolster  or  pillow.     If  it  wen  so 
that  the  good  man  of  the  house,  had  within  aeven  yeires  after 
his  marriage  purchased  a  matteres  or  flock^wd,  and  thereto  a 
aacke  of  chaffe  to  rest  his  head  upon,  he  thought  himsdfe  to  he 
as  well  lodged  as  the  lord  of  the  towne.  .  .  .  Pillowes  (said  they) 
were  thought  meet  ouelie  for  women  in  diOdbed.  ...  The 
third  thing  is  the  exchange  of  vessell,  as  of  tzeene  platten  iuto 
pewter,  and  wodden  spoones  into  silver  or  tin  ;  for  ao  oommoa 
was  all  sorts  of  treene  stuff  in  old  time,  that  a  man  should 
hardlie  find  four  peaces  of  pewter  (of  which  one  was  peradventoie 
a  salt)  in  a  good  farmers  house.  **  ^ 

It  is  not  possession,  but  acquisition,  which  gives  men 
pleasure  and  sense  of  power  ;  they  observe  sooner  a 
small  happiness,  new  to  them,  than  a  great  happiness 
which  is  old.  It  is  not  when  aU  is  good,  but  when  all 
is  better,  that  they  see  the  bright  side  of  Ufe,  and  are 
tempted  to  make  a  holiday  of  it  This  is  why  at  this 
period  they  did  make  a  holiday  of  it,  a  splendid  show, 
so  Uke  a  picture  that  it  fostered  painting  in  Italy,  so 
like  a  piece  of  acting,  that  it  produced  the  drama  in 
England.  Now  that  the  axe  and  sword  of  the  civil 
wars  had  beaten  down  the  independent  nobility,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  law  of  maintenance  had  destroyed  the 
petty  royalty  of  each  great  feudal  baron,  the  lords 
quitted  their  sombre  castles,  battlemented  fortresses, 
surrounded  by  stagnant  water,  pierced  with  narrow 
windows,  a  sort  of  stone  breastplates  of  no  use  but  to 

^  Nathan  Drake,  Shakgpeare  and  his  Times,  i.  t.  102. 
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preserve  the  life  of  their  master.     Tliey  flock  into  new 
palaces,  with  vaulted  roofs  and  turrets,  covered  with 
fantastic  and  manifold  ornaments,  adorned  with  terraces 
and  vast  staircases,  with  gardens,  fountaios,  statues,  such 
as  were  the  palaces  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  half 
Gothic  and  half  Italian,^  whose  convenience,  splendour, 
and  synunetry  announced  already  habits  of  society  and 
the  taste  for  pleasura     They  came  to  court  and  aban- 
doned their  old  manners  ;  the  four  meals  which  scarcely 
sufficed    their  former  voracity  were  reduced   to   two; 
gentlemen  soon  became  refined,  placing  their  glory  in 
the  elegance  and  singularity  of  their  amusements  and 
their  clotlies.     They  dressed  magnificently  in  splendid 
materials,  with  the  luxury  of  men  who  rustle  silk  and 
make  gold  sparkle  for  the  first  time  :  doublets  of  scarlet 
satin  ;  cloaks  of  sable,  costiijg  a  thousand  ducats  ;  velvet 
shoes,  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver,  covered  with 
rosettes   and   ribbons;    boots   with   falling  tops,   from 
whence  hung  a  cloud  of  lace,  embroidered  with  figures 
of  birds,  animals,  constellations,  flowers  in  silver,  gold, 
or  precious  stones  ;  ornamented  shirts  costing  ten  pounds 
a  piece.     "  It  is  a  common  thing  to  put  a  thoustind 
goats  and  a  hundred  oxen  on  a  coat,  and  to  carry  a 
whole  manor  on  one's  back."^     The  costumes  of  the 
time  were  like  shrines.     When   Elizabeth  died,  they 
found  three  thousand  dresses  in  her  wardrobe.     Need 
*e  speak  of  the  monstrous  rufis  of  the  ladies,  their 
puffed  out  dresses,  their  stomachers  stifif  with  diamonds  ? 
As  a  singular  sign  of  the  times,  the  men  were  more 

*  This  was  called  the  Tudor  style.  Under  James  I.,  in  the  handi 
of  Inigo  Jones,  it  became  entirely  Italian»  approaching  the  antique. 

'  Barton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  12th  ed.  1821.  Stubbes,  Ana^ 
tmiiofAbuaea,  ed  Tumball,  1836. 
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changeable  and  moie  bedecked  than  they.  Haniaoa 
says: 

"  Such  is  our  mutabilitie,  that  to  daie  there  is  none  to  the 
Spanish  guise,  to  morrow  the  French  toies  are  most  fine  and 
delectable,  yer  long  no  such  appareil  as  that  which  is  after  the 
high  Alman  foshion,  by  and  by  the  Turkish  mauer  is  generallie 
best  liked  of,  otherwise  the  Morisco  gowns,  the  Barbarian 
sleeves  .  .  .  and  the  short  French  breeches.  .  .  .  And  as  these 
fashions  are  diverse,  so  likewise  it  is  a  world  to  see  the  costli- 
nesse  and  the  curioBitie  ;  the  excesse  and  the  vanitie  ;  the  pompe 
and  the  bravcrie  ;  the  change  and  the  varietie  ;  and  finallie,  the 
fickloiiesse  and  the  foUie  that  is  in  all  degrees.''  ^ 

Folly,  it  may  have  been,  but  poetry  likewise.  There 
was  something  more  than  puppyism  in  this  masquerade 
of  splendid  costume.  The  overflow  of  inner  sentiment 
found  this  issue,  as  also  in  drama  and  poetry.  It  was 
an  artistic  spirit  which  induced  it.  There  was  an 
incredible  outgrowth  of  living  forms  from  their  brains. 
They  acted  like  their  engravers,  who  give  us  in  their 
frontispieces  a  prodigality  of  fruits,  flowers,  active  figures, 
animals,  gods,  and  pour  out  and  confuse  the  whole 
treasure  of  nature  in  every  comer  of  their  paper.  They 
must  enjoy  the  beautiful  ;  they  would  be  happy  through 
their  eyes  ;  they  perceive  in  consequence  naturally  the 
relief  and  energy  of  forms.  From  the  accession  of 
Henry  VIIl.  to  the  death  of  James  I.  we  find  nothing 
but  tournaments,  processions,  public  entries,  masquerades. 
First  come  the  royal  banquets,  coronation  displays,  large 
and  noisy  pleasures  of  Henry  VIII.  Wolsey  entertains 
him 

''  In  so  gorgeous  a  sort  and  costlie  maner,  that  it  was  an  heaven 

to  behold.     There  wanted  no  dames  or  damosels  meet  or  apt  to 

^  Nathan  Drake,  ShaJcspeare  and  kis  Timcêf  iL  6,  87. 
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danae  with  the  masken,  or  to  garnish  the  place  for  the  time  : 
then  was  there  all  kind  of  musike  and  harmonie,  with  fine 
voices  both  of  men  and  children.  On  a  time  the  king  came 
suddenlie  thither  in  a  maske  with  a  dozen  maskers  all  in  gar- 
ments like  sheepheards,  made  of  fine  cloth  of  gold,  and  crimonin 
sattin  paned,  .  .  .  having  sixteene  torch-bearers.  ...  In  came 
a  new  banket  before  the  king  wherein  were  served  two  hundred 
diverse  dishes,  of  costlie  devises  and  subtilities.  Thus  passed 
they  foorth  the  night  with  banketting,  dansing,  and  other 
triumphs,  to  the  great  comfort  of  the  king,  and  pleasant  regard 
of  the  nobilitie  there  assembled.*'  ^ 

Count,  if  you  can,  the  mythological  entertainments,  the 
theatrical  receptions,  the  open-air  operas  played  before 
Elizabeth,  James,  and  their  great  lords.^  At  Kenilworth 
the  pageants  lasted  ten  days.  There  was  everything  ; 
learned  recreations,  novelties,  popular  plays,  sanguinary 
spectacles,  coarse  farces,  juggling  and  feats  of  skill, 
allegories,  mythologies,  chivalric  exhibitions,  rustic  and 
national  commemorations.  At  the  same  time,  in  this 
universal  outburst  and  sudden  expanse,  men  become 
interested  in  themselves,  find  their  life  desirable,  worthy 
of  being  represented  and  put  on  the  stage  complete; 
they  play  with  it,  delight  in  looking  upon  it,  love  its 
ups  and  dov/ns,  and  make  of  it  a  work  of  art.  The 
queen  is  received  by  a  sibyl,  then  by  giants  of  tlie  time  of 
Arthur,  then  by  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Sylvanus,  Pomona, 
Ceres,  and  Bacchus,  every  divinity  in  turn  presents  her 
with  the  first  fruits  of  his  empira  Next  day,  a  savage, 
dressed  in  moss  and  ivy,  discourses  before  her  with  Echo 
in  her  praisa     Thirteen  bears  are  set  fighting  against 

»  Holiiished  (1586),  1808,  6  vols,  iii  763  et  pa^hn. 
■  Hohnshvil,  iii,   JUiffn  of  Henry   VIII.     Elizabeth  and  Jamet 
Progrtêieê,  by  Nichols. 
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dog8.     An  Italifm   acrobat  performs  wonderful    feaia 
before  the  whole  asflembly.     A  nistic  marriage  takes 
place   bt^fore   the   queen,  then  a   sort   of  çomîo   fight 
amoDgfet  the  peasants  of  Coventry,  who  represent  the. 
defeat  of  the  Danes.     As  alia  is  returning  from  the  chm%  I 
Triton,  rising  from  the  lake,  pmya  her,  in  the  name  of  J 
Neptune,  to  deliver  the  enchanted  lady,   pursued  by  I 
a  crael  knight,  %r  Bnise  muns  Fiice.     Presently  Ûi%\ 
lady  appears,  surrounded  by  nymphs,  followed  cloee 
Proteus,  who  is  borne  by  an  enormous  dolphin.     Con- 
cealed in  the  dolphin,  a  band  of  musicians  with  a  chorui  ' 
of  ocean-deities,  sing  the  praise  of  the  powerful,  beautifu], 
chaste  queen  of  England.^     You  perceive  that  comedy 
is  not  oonfmed  to  t!ie  theatre  ;  the  great  of  the  realm 
and  the  queen  herself  become  actors.     The  cravings  of  ^ 
the  imagination  are  so  keen,  that  the  court  becomes  a 
stage.      Under  James  I.,  eveiy  year,  on  T^velfth-day,  die 
queen,  the  chief  ladies  and  nobles,  played  a  piece  called 
a  Masr[nB,  a  sort  of  allegory  combined  with   dances, 
heightehtiiJ    in  effect   by  decorations  and  costumes  of 
great  splendour,  of  which  the  mytliological  paintings  of 
Rubens  can  alone  give  an  idea  : — 

**  The  attire  of  the  lords  was  from  the  antique  Greek  statues. 
On  t!ieir  heada  they  wore  Persic  crownSy  that  were  with  scrolls 
of  gold  plate  turned  outward,  aod  wreathed  about  with  a  caitiB- 
tioQ  and  silver  net-Iawu,  Their  bodies  were  of  camatiou  cloth 
of  Oliver  ;  to  express  the  naked ^  in  manner  of  the  Greek  thorax, 
girt  under  the  breââts  with'a  broad  belt  of  cloth  of  gold^  fastened 
with  jewels  ;  the  mantles  were  of  coloined  ailka  ^  the  firsts  iky- 
oolour  ;  the  secoadi  pearl-colour  ;  the  third,  flame  colour  ;  the 
foiu'th,  ta  way.  The  ladies  attire  waa  of  white  doth  of  silrer^ 
wrought  with  Juao's  birds  and  fruits  ;  a  loose  under  garmait, 

^  LaDeihmn*&  Ent^rtAiometit  at  Kiningworth  Castle,  1575>    Nichol'a 
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foil  gathered,  of  caniatiou,  stiii»eti  with  silver,  aini  j  arted  wnh 
a  golden  zone  ;  l«eiieath  that,  another  flowing  garment,  of 
watohet  cloth  of  silver,  laced  with  gold  ;  their  hair  carelessly 
bound  under  the  circle  of  a  rare  and  rich  coronet^  adorned  with 
all  variety,  and  choice  of  jewels  ;  from  the  Uip  of  which  flowed  a 
tiranspcu^nt  veil,  down  to  the  ground.  Their  shoes  were  azure 
and  gold,  set  with  rubies  and  diamonds."^ 

I  abridge  the  description,  which  is  like  a  fairy  tala 
Fancy  that  all  these  costumes,  tliis  glitter  of  materials, 
this  sparkling  of  diamonds,  this  splendour  of  nudities, 
was  displayed  daily  at  the  marriage  of  the  great,  to  the 
bold  sounds  of  a  pagan  epithalamiimi.  Think  of  the 
feasts  which  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  introduced,  where  was 
8er\'ed  first  of  all  a  table  loaded  with  sumptuous  viands, 
as  high  as  a  man  could  reach,  in  order  to  remove  it  pre- 
sently, and  replace  it  by  another  similar  table.  This 
prodigality  of  magnificence,  these  costly  follies,  this 
anbridling  of  the  imagination,  this  intoxication  of  eye 
and  ear,  this  comedy  played  by  the  loi*ds  of  the  realm, 
showed,  like  the  pictures  of  £ubeus,  Jordaens,  and 
their  Flemish  contemporaries,  so  open  an  appeal  to  the 
senses,  so  complete  a  return  to  nature,  that  our  chilled 
and  gloomy  age  is  scarcely  able  to  imagine  it.^ 

III. 

To  vent  the  feelings,  to  satisfy  the  heart  and  eyes,  to 
set  free  boldly  on  all  the  roads  of  existence  the  pack  of 
appetites  and  instincts,  this  was  the  craving  which  the 
manners  of  the  time  betrayed.    It  was  "  merry  England,*' 

"  Ben  Jonson's  works,  cd.  Gilford,  1816,  9  vols.  Masqtie  of  Uymtm^ 
roL  rii.  76. 

'  Certain  private  letters  also  describe  the  court  of  Elizabeth  as  a 
place  where  there  was  little  piety  or  practice  of  religion,  and  where  all 
flDormities  reigned  in  the  highest  degree. 
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as  they  called  it  then.     It  was  not  yet  stem  and  con- 
strained.    It  expanded  widely,  freely,  aud  rejoice 
find  itself  so  expanded.     Xo  longer  at  court  only  wa 
the  drama  found,  but  in  tlie  vOlttge. 
panies  betook  themselves  thither,  and  the  country  folk 
supplied  any  deficiencies,  vviien  necessary,     Shakspeare 
saw;  before  he  depicteci  them^  stupid  fellows,  carpenter 
joiners,  bellows-menders,  play  F}Tamu3  and  Thisbe,  re^*^ 
pre^etit  the  lion  ro^ng  aâ  gently  aa  any  sucking  dove, 
and  the  wall,  by  stretching  out  their  hands.     Every  holi- 
day was  a  jKigeant,  in  ^^hicb  townspeople,  workmen,  and 
children  bore  their  parts.     They  were  actors  by  oatiiTe, 
\^1ien  the  soul  is  full  and  freâh,  it  does  not  express  its 
ideas  by  reasonings  ;    it   pla}^  and   figures  them  ;    it 
mimics  them  ;  that  is  the  true  and  original  langiiage, 
the  children's  tongue,  the  speech  of  artists,  of  invention, 
and  of  joy.      It  is  in  this  manner  tliey  please  them- 
selves with  songs  and  feasting,  on  all  the  symbolic  holi- 
days with  which  tradition  has  filled  tîie  year*     On  thej 
Sunday  alter  Twelfth-night  the  labourers  parade  the  i 
streets,  witli  their  shirts  over  theii-  coats,  decked  with 
ribbons,  d tagging  a  ]>lough  to  the  sound  of  mnsic,  andj 
dancing  a  sword-dance  ]  on  another  day  they  draw  in 
a  cart  a  figure  made  of  ears  of  com,  with  songs,  flutes, 
and  dnuns  ;  on  another.  Father  Christmas  and  bis  com- 
pany; or  else  they  enact  tlie  history  of  Kobin  Hood, 
the  bold  arclier,  around  the  May-pole,  or  the  legend  of  j 
Saint  George  and  the  Bmgon,     We  might  occupy  half 
a   voliniie   in   describing   all   the^e   holidaya,   such   as 
Harvest  Home,  All  Saints,  Martinmas,  Sheepshearing, 
abo\'e  all    Christmas,  which   lasted    twelve   days,  and 
flometimes   six    weeks.      They  eat   and   drink,  juokett 
^   Nathan  Drak«,  Shduc^mft  and  hie  Times^  ehap.  v,  und  vl 
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tamUe  abont,  kiss  the  girls,  ring  the  bells,  satiate 
themselves  with  noise  :  coarse  drunken  revels,  in  which 
man  is  an  unbridled  animal,  and  which  are  the  incarna- 
tion of  natural  life.  The  Puritans  made  no  mistake 
about  that     Stubbes  says  : 

"  Hist,  all  the  wilde  heades  of  the  parishe,  conventying 
together,  chose  them  a  ground  capitaine  of  miscbeef,  whan  they 
innoble  with  the  title  of  my  Lorde  of  Misserule,  and  hym  they 
crown  with  great  solemnitie,  and  adopt  for  their  kyng.  This  kyng 
anqynted,chuseth  for  the  twentie,fourtie,  three  score,  or  a  hundred 
lustie  guttes  like  to  hymself  to  waite  uppon  his  lordely  maiestie. . . . 
Then  have  they  their  hobbie  horses,  dragons,  and  other  antiques, 
together  with  their  baudie  pipers  and  thunderyng  drommers,  to 
strike  up  the  devilies  daunce  withall  :  then  marche  these  heathen 
companie  towardes  the  churche  and  churche-yarde,  their  pipers 
pipyng,  their  drommers  tlionderyng,  their  stumppes  dauncyng, 
their  belles  rynglyng,  their  handkerchefes  swyngyng  about  their 
heades  like  madmen,  their  hobbie  horses  and  other  monsters 
skirmishyng  amongest  the  throng  ;  and  in  this  sorte  they  goe  to 
the  churche  (though  the  minister  bee  at  praier  or  preachyng), 
dauncyng,  and  swingyng  their  handkercheefes  over  their  heades, 
in  the  churche,  like  devilies  incarnate,  with  such  a  confused  noise, 
that  no  man  can  heare  his  owne  voice.  Then  the  foolishe  people 
they  looke,  t\  jy  stare,  they  laugh,  they  fleere,  and  mount  upon 
formes  and  pewes,  to  see  these  goodly  pageauntes,  solemnized  in 
this  sort.  Then  after  this,  aboute  the  churche  they  goe  againe 
and  againe,  and  so  forthe  into  the  churche-yarde,  where  they  have 
commonly  their  sommer  haules,  their  bowers,  arbours,  and 
banquettyng  houses  set  up,  wherein  they  feaste,  banquet,  and 
daunce  all  that  dale,  and  peradventure  all  that  night  too.  And 
thus  theâe  terrestriall  furies  spend  the  Sabbaoth  daie  !  ...  An 
other  sorte  of  fantasticall  fooles  bringe  to  these  helhoundes  (the 
Lorde  of  Misrule  and  his  complices)  some  bread,  some  good  ale, 
some  newe  cheese,  some  olde  cheese,  some  custardes,  some  cakes, 
some  flaunes,  some  tartes,  some  creame^  some  meate,  some  one 
thing,  some  an  other." 
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He  continuea  thuB  ! 

"Agaîast  Maie,  eyeiy  pariahe,  towne  and  vUlage  assemble 
theiosélves  together,  bothe  men,  women^  and  children,  olde  and 
jong,  eren  all  indifferently  ;  they  goe  to  the  woodes  where  they 
Bpende  all  the  night  in  pleo&ant  pastymes^  aod  in  the  tDomjng 
they  return e^  bringing  with  tlieni  birch,  bowes,  aad  branches  oî 
trees,  to  deck  their  aaiemblieB  witltali  But  their  clieefest  iewtdl 
they  bringe  from  thence  u  their  M  aie  poole,  whiche  they  briag 
home  with  great  veneration ^  as  thus  :  They  hare  twenty  or  four- 
tie  yoke  of  oxen,  every  ox  haryng  a  aweete  nosc^je  of  flowef? 
tyed  on  the  tippe  of  his  homes,  and  these  oxen,  drawe  hotoe  tbk 
Maie  poole  {thb  stinckyng  idoU  rather)  .  .  .  and  tbu»  beyiig 
reared  up,  they  strawe  the  gronnde  aboute,  binde  greene  boijghea 
about  iti  ^tt  up  sommer  hanlea,  bowera,  and  arbours  hard  by  it  ; 
and  then  fall  they  to  banquet  and  feaet»  to  leape  and  dauno© 
aboute  it|  m  the  heathen  people  did  at  the  dedication  of  their 
îdolleâ.  .  .  .  Of  a  hundred  maidea  goyng  to  the  woode  over  night, 
there  have  ecaroely  the  third  parte  returned  home  sgaliiâ 
undefiled"» 


*'  On  Shrove  Tuesday,"  says  another,^  "  at  the  aoimd 
of  a  bell,  the  folk  become  insatie,  thousandE  at  a  time, 
and  forget  all  decency  and  eommon  sense.  ...  It  ia  to 
Satan  and  the  deyil  that  they  pay  homage  and  do  sacii* 
jBce  to  in  these  abominable* pleaaurea."  It  is  in  fact  to 
nature^  to  the  ancient  Pan,  to  Fïeya,  to  Hertha,  her 
Bisters,  to  the  old  Teutonic  deities  who  survived  the 
middle-age.  At  this  period,  in  the  temporary  decay  of 
Christianity,  and  the  sudden  advance  of  eorpoml  well* 
being,  man  adored  himself,  and  there  endured  no  life 
within  him  but  that  of  paganism. 

'  Stnbbei,  Anaiomis  nf  Ahu»6$^  p.  \%%Upas$itM, 
*  HentxneT*»  TrovtU  in  Ençîcmd^^Rimti^^^  traualiLtîAn),   Ré  thouigliï 
that  thd  figure  cmmed  about  in  the  Hanreât  Home  rapi^aented  Oâm^ 
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IV. 
To  sum  up,  observe  the  process  of  ideas  at  this  time. 
A  few  sectarians,  chiefly  in  the  towns  and  of  the  people, 
chmg  gloomily  to  the  Bible.  But  the  court  and  the 
men  of  the  world  sought  their  teachers  and  their  heroes 
from  pagan  Greece  and  Rome.  About  1490^  they 
began  to  read  the  classics  ;  one  after  the  other  they  trans- 
lated them  ;  it  was  soon  the  fashion  to  read  them  in  the 
original.  Queen  Elizabeth,  Jane  Grey,  the  Duchess  of 
Norfolk,  the  Countess  of  Arundel,  and  many  other  ladies, 
were  conversant  with  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Cicero  in 
the  original,  and  appreciated  them.  Gradually,  by  an 
insensible  change,  men  were  raised  to  the  level  of  the 
great  and  healthy  minds  who  had  freely  handled  ideas 
of  all  kinds  fifteen  centuries  before.  They  comprehended 
not  only  their  language,  but  their  thought  ;  they  did 
not  repeat  lessons  from,  but  held  conversations  with 
them  ;  they  were  their  equals,  and  found  in  them 
intellects  as  manly  as  their  own.  For  they  were  not 
scholastic  cavillers,  miserable  compilers,  repulsive  ped- 
ants, like  the  professors  of  jargon  whom  the  middle-age 
had  set  over  them,  like  gloomy  Dims  Scotus,  whose 
leaves  Heniy  VIII.'s  Visitors  scattered  to  the  winds. 
They  were  gentlemen,  statesmen,  the  most  polished  and 
best  educated  men  in  the  world,  who  knew  how  to 
speak,  and  drew  their  ideas  not  from  books,  but  from 
things,  living  ideas,  and  which  entered  of  themselves 
into  living  souls.  Across  the  train  of  hooded  school- 
men and  sordid  cavillers  the  two  adult  and  thinking 
ages  were  imited,  and  the  modems,  silencing  the  infan- 

1  Warton,  toI.  ii.  sect  35.  Before  1600  aU  the  great  poets  were 
translated  into  English,  and  between  1550  and  1616  all  the  great  his- 
torians <ii  Greece  and  Borne.    Lyly  in  1 600  first  tanght  Greek  in  pablia 
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tine  or  sauffling  voices  of  the  middle-age,  co^desceoded 
only  to  converse  witli  the  noble  ancients.  They 
accepted  their  gods,  at  least  they  understand  them, 
and  keep  them  by  their  side.  In  poems,  festivals,  on 
hangingâ,  almost  in  all  ceremonies,  they  appear,  not 
restored  by  pedantry  merely,  but  kept  aUve  by  sympathy» 
and  endowed  by  the  arts  with  a  life  as  flourishing  and 
almost  as  profound  as  that  of  their  earliest  birth. 
After  the  terrible  night  of  the  middle-age,  and  the 
dolorous  legends  of  spirits  and  tlie  damned,  it  was  a 
delight  to  see  ag^n  Olynipua  shining  upon  us  from 
Greece;  its  heroic  and  beautiful  deities  once  more 
ravishing  the  heart  of  men  ;  they  raised  and  inâtructed 
this  young  world  by  speaking  to  it  the  language  of 
passion  and  geniua;  and  this  age  of  strong  deeds,  free 
senauûlity,  bold  invention,  had  only  to  follow  its  own 
bent,  in  order  to  discover  in  them  its  masters  and  the 
eternal  promoters  of  liberty  and  beauty* 

Nearer  still  was  another  pi^anism,  that  of  Italy; 
the  more  seductive  because  more  modem,  and  because 
it  circulates  fresh  sap  in  an  ancient  stock;  the  more 
attractive,  because  more  sensuous  and  present,  with  its 
worship  of  force  and  genius,  of  pleasure  and  voluptu- 
ousness. Tlie  rigor  is  ta  knew  this  well,  and  were  shocked 
at  it,     Ascham  writes: 


I 


"  These  bee  the  inchmitementes  of  Circes,  brought  out  of  Italia 
to  maire  meiis  man  era  in  England  ;  much,  by  example  of  III  life, 
hut  more  by  preœptea  of  fonde  bookea,  of  late  tmoslated  out  of 
Itdian  iuto  English^  sold  in  every  shop  in  London,  ,  .  .  There 
bee  moe  of  these  ungratious  hook  es  set  out  in  Printe  wythin 
these  fewe  monethes^  than  Etave  t^ene  sene  in  England  many 
fifiore  yeares  heforc  .  ,  ,  Than  they  have  in  more  reverence  the 
triixiBphea  of  Petmrcho  :  than  the  Greneaii  of  Mofiei  :     Th^ 
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make  more  acoonnt  of  Tollies  offices,  than  S.  Paules  episUes  : 
of  a  tale  in  Bocaoe  than  a  stone  of  the  Bible."  ^ 

In  fact^  at  that  time  Italy  clearly  led  iu  evei-ything, 
and  civilisation  was  to  be  drawn  thence,  as  from  its 
spring.  What  is  this  civilisation  which  is  thus  imposed 
on  the  whole  of  Europe,  whence  every  scieuce  and 
every  el^ance  comes,  whose  laws  are  obeyed  iu  every 
court,  in  which  Surrey,  Sidney,  Spenser,  Shakspeare 
sought  their  models  and  their  materials  ?  It  was  pagan 
in  its  elements  and  its  birth  ;  in  its  language,  which  is 
but  Latin,  hardly  changed  ;  in  its  Latin  traditions  and 
recollections,  which  no  gap  has  interrupted;  in  its 
constitution,  whose  old  municipal  life  first  led  and 
absorbed  the  feudal  life  ;  in  the  genius  of  its  race,  in 
which  energy  and  joy  always  abounded.  More  than 
a  century  before  other  nations, — from  the  time  of 
Petrarch,  Rienzi,  Boccaccio, — the  Italians  began  to  recover 
the  lost  antiquity,  to  set  free  the  manuscripts  buried  in 
Uie  dungeons  of  France  and  Germany,  to  restore,  inter- 
pret, comment  upon,  study  the  ancients,  to  make  them- 
selves Latin  in  heart  and  mind,  to  compose  in  prose 
and  verse  with  the  polish  of  Cicero  and  Virgil,  to  hold 
sprightly  converse  and  intellectual  pleasures  as  the 
ornament  and  the  fairest  flower  of  life.^  They  adopt  not 
merely  the  externals  of  the  life  of  the  ancients,  but  its 
very  essence,  that  is,  preoccupation  with  the  present  life, 
forgetfulness  of  the  future,  the  appeal  to  the  senses,  the 

1  Ascham,  The  SekolenuuUr  (1570),  ed.  Arber,  1870,  first  book,  7S 
tt  paariwi, 

*  Ma  û  yero  e  principal  ornemento  dell'  animo  in  ciascuno  penso  io 
ehe  nano  le  lettere,  benchè  i  Franchen  solamente  conoscano  la  nobilità 
dell'arme  ...  et  tntti  i  littersti  tengon  per  villMimi  huominL  Cas- 
tif^ione,  U  Oortegiano,  ed.  1585,  pi  112. 
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renunciation  of  Cliristianity.  "  We  miist  enjoy,"  sang 
their  first  poet,  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  in  his  pastorals  and 
triumphal  songs  :  "  there  is  no  certainty  of  to-morrow." 
In  Pulci  the  mocking  incredulity  breaks  out»  the  bold 
and  sensual  gaiety,  all  the  audacity  of  the  free-thinkers, 
who  kicked  aside  in  disgust  the  worn-out  monkish  frock 
of  the  middle  age.  It  was  he  who,  in  a  jesting  poem, 
puts  at  the  beginning  of  each  canto  a  Hosanna,  an  In 
principio,  or  a  sacred  text  from  the  mass-book.^  When 
he  had  been  inquiring  what  the  soul  was,  and  how  it 
entered  the  body,  he  compared  it  to  jam  covered  up  in 
white  bread  quite  hot  What  would  become  of  it  in 
the  other  world  ?  "  Some  people  think  they  will  tliere 
discover  becafico's,  plucked  ortolans,  excellent  wine, 
good  beds,  and  therefore  they  follow  the  monks,  walking 
behind  them.  As  for  us,  dear  friend,  we  shall  go  into 
the  black  valley,  whei^e  we  shall  hear  no  more  Alleluias." 
If  you  wish  for  a  more  serious  thinker,  listen  to  tho 
great  patriot,  the  Thucydldes  of  the  age,  Machiavelli, 
who,  contrasting  Christianity  and  paganism,  says  that 
the  first  places  "  supreme  happiness  in  himiility,  abjec- 
tion, contempt  for  human  things,  while  the  other  makes 
the  sovereign  good  consist  in  greatness  of  soul,  force  of 
body,  and  all  the  qualities  which  make  men  to  be  feared." 
Whereon  he  boldly  concludes  that  Christianity  teaches 
man  "to  support  evils,  and  not  to  do  great  deeds;"  he 
discovers  in  that  inner  weakness  the  cause  of  all  oppres- 
sions ;  declares  that  "  the  wicked  saw  tliat  they  could 
tyrannise  without  fear  over  men,  who,  in  order  to  get  to 
paradise,  were  more  disposed  to  suffer  than  to  avenge 
injuries."     Through  such  sayings,  in  spile  of  his  con- 

^  See  Burchard  (the  Pope's  Steward)»  account  of  tlie  festival  at  wUch 
Lacretia  Borgia  was  present     Letters  of  Aretinos.  Life  qf  Cellini,  eto. 
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strained  genuflexions,  we  can  see  which  religion  he 
prefers.  The  ideal  to  which  all  efforts  were  turning,  on 
which  all  thoiights  depended,  and  which  completely 
raised  this  civilisation,  was  the  strong  and  happy  man, 
possessing  all  the  powers  to  accomplish  his  wishes,  and 
disposed  to  use  them  in  pursuit  of  his  happiness. 

If  you  would  see  this  idea  in  its  grandest  operation, 
you  must  seek  it  in  the  arts,  such  as  Italy  made  them 
and  carried  throughout  Europe,  raising  or  transforming 
the  national  schools  with  such  originality  and  vigour, 
that  all  art  likely  to  survive  is  derived  from  hence, 
and  the  population  of  living  figures  with  which  they 
have  covered  our  walls,  denotes,  like  Gothic  architecture 
or  French  tragedy,  a  imique  epoch  of  human  intelli- 
gence. The  attenuated  mediaeval  Christ — a  miserable, 
distorted,  and  bleeding  earth-worm  ;  the  pale  and  ugly 
Virgin — a  poor  old  peasant  woman,  fainting  beside  the 
cross  of  her  Son  ;  ghastly  martyrs,  dried  up  with  fasts, 
with  entranced  eyes  ;  knotty-fingered  saints  with  sunken 
chests, — all  the  touching  or  lamentable  visions  of  the 
middle-age  have  vanished  :  the  train  of  godheads  which 
are  now  developed  show  nothing  but  flourishing  frames, 
noble,  regular  features,  and  fine  easy  gestiires;  the 
names,  the  names  only,  are  Christian.  The  new  Jesus 
i3  a  "crucified  Jupiter,"  as  Pulci  called  him;  the 
Virgins  which  Raphael  sketched  naked,  before  covering 
them  with  garments,^  are  beautiful  girls,  quite  earthly, 
related  to  the  Fomarina.  The  saints  which  Michel 
Angelo  arranges  and  contorts  in  heaven  in  his  picture 
of  the  Last  Judgment  are  an  assembly  of  athletesi 
capable  of  fighting  well  and  daring  much.     A  martyr- 

'  See  hii  sketches  at  Oxford,  and  those  of  Fra  Bartolomeo  at  Flor» 
enoe.    See  abo  the  Martyrdom  of  St  Laurence,  by  Baccio  RandinelH. 
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doni,  like  that  of  Saint  Laurence,  ia  a  fine  ceremony  in 
which  a  beautiful  young  man,  without  clothing,  Ilea 
amidst  fifty  men  dressed  and  grouped  as  in  an  ancient 
g3miûaaium.  Is  there  one  of  tliem  who  had  macerated 
himself?  Is  there  one  who  had  thought  witli  anguish 
and  tears  of  the  judgment  of  God,  who  had  worn  down 
and  subdued  his  fiesh,  who  had  filled  his  lieart  with 
the  sadness  and  sweetne.ss  of  the  gospel?  They  are 
too  vigorous  for  that,  they  are  in  too  robust  health; 
their  clothes  fit  them  too  well  ;  they  are  too  ready  for 
prompt  and  energetic  action.  We  might  make  of  them 
strong  soldiers  or  superb  courtesans,  admirable  in  a 
p^eant  or  at  a  ball.  So,  all  Lhat  the  spectator  accorda 
to  their  halo  of  glory,  1%  a  lx*w  or  a  sign  of  the  cross  ; 
after  which  his  eyes  find  pleasure  in  them  ;  they  are 
there  simply  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  eyes.  Wh^t 
the  speetîitor  feels  at  the  sight  of  a  Florentine  Madonna, 
is  the  splendid  creature,  whose  powerful  body  aod  fins 
growth  bespeak  her  mce  and  her  vigour  ;  tlie  artist  did 
not  paint  moral  expression  as  nowadays,  the  depth  of  a 
sold  tortured  and  refined  by  three  centuries  of  cultupe. 
They  confine  themselves  to  the  body,  to  the  extent  even 
of  speaking  enthusiastically  of  the  spinal  column  itself, 
"wliich  is  magnificent;**  of  the  shoulder-bladea.  which 
in  the  movements  of  the  arm  '*  produce  an  a(.imirahle 
eflTect."  '*  You  will  next  dmw  the  bone  which  is  situ- 
ated between  the  hips.  It  is  Vûry  fine,  and  is  called 
the  sacmm/*^  The  important  point  with  them  is  to 
represent  the  nude  well.  Beauty  with  them  is  tliat  of 
the  complete  skeleton,  sinews  which  are  linked  together 
and  tightened,  the  thighs  which  support  the  trunk,  tlit^ 
strong  chest  breathing  freely,  the  pliant  neck.  Wha* 
*  BenviiiHito  CeUiûi,  frindpUt  ^ the  AH  ^flkiigfL 
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a  pleasure  co  tm  naked  Î  How  good  it  is  in  the  full 
light  to  rejoice  in  a  strong  body,  well-formed  timscles» 
[a  âpiiited  and  Ijold  soul  !  The  splemiitl  goddeasea 
r^ppear  in  their  primitive  nudity,  not  dmiruing  that 
they  are  nude;  you  see  from  tlie  traunuillity  of  their 
look»  the  simplicity  of  their  expression,  that  they  have 
always  been  thua,  and  that  shame  has  nf>t  yet  reached 
them.  The  soul's  life  is  not  here  contrasted,  as  amongst 
ns,  with  tht  hod/s  life  ;  the  one  is  not  so  lowered  and 
d^raded,  thai  we  dare  not  show  it^  actions  and  func- 
tions; they  do  not  hide  them;  man  does  not  dream  of 
being  all  spirit.  They  rise,  as  of  old,  from  the  luminous 
sea,  with  thoir  rearing  steeds  tossing  up  their  maneSj 
champing  tl-  e  bit,  inhaling  the  briny  savour,  whilst  their 
companions  wind  the  sounding-sheU  ;  and  the  specta- 
t-orSp*  aceustjomed  to  handle  the  sword,  to  combat  naked 
with  the  dagger  or  double-handled  blade,  to  ride  on 
perilous  roads,  sympathise  with  the  proud  shape  of  the 
bended  back,  the  effort  of  the  arm  about  to  strike,  the 
loog  quiver  of  tlie  muscles  which,  from  neck  to  heel, 
swell  out,  to  brace  a  man,  or  to  throw  him. 


|ir«ierib€a  tar  a  welJ^edup&tEd  man,  in  his  €or£ê*fianût  cd.  ISBS,  p.  55:— ^ 
•*  P«fé  vogHo  cbe  il  nostro  oortegiano  fiia  perfetto  ettVttliere  d*ogDi  »e11»» 
,  «  *  St  percha  degli  ItAliani  h  pË€iiiiftr  laude  û  ca^ftlcare  bene  aXh  brida» 
il  mwneggiar  mit  inggione  miiâaùiiAmente  c&v&lli  aspn^  il  cone  lau^iv,  II 
ginaUre,  sla  in  questo  de  meglioT  Jtoliani.  .  .  .  Nel  tomcare,  timer  un 
imsd,  combattere  uoa  »l>arm,  sm  btiouo  tra  H  mi^tîor  ftanceai.  *  *  *  Kûl 
giocare  ft  c&ïiiie^  correr  torn*  kneiar  hft^te  e  djinîit  sia  tra  SpognuoU  ecctsl- 
letittt  .  .  .  CotivtifiieTite  k  ai^cuE'  s&pf^r^  saltart»  e  eiitrere  ;  *  .  *  *  Mi6or 
nubile  exercitio  Î1  giooo  di  pulla, . .  *  Non  di  niiaor  Uude  estmiQ  O  w^lt» 
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§  2.  Poetry. 

I. 
Transplanted  into  different  races  and  climates,  thii 
paganism  receives  from  each,  distinct  features  and  a 
distinct  character.  In  England  it  becomes  English; 
the  English  Benaissance  is  the  Renaissance  of  the 
Saxon  genius.  Invention  recommences  ;  and  to  invent 
is  to  express  one's  genius.  A  Latin  race  can  only 
invent  by  expressing  Latin  ideas  ;  a  Saxon  race  by  ex- 
pressing Saxon  ideas;  and  we  shall  find  in  the  new 
civilisation  and  poetry,  descendants  of  Caedmon  and 
Adhelm,  of  Piers  Plowman,  and  Robin  Hood. 

IL 
Old  Puttenham  says  : 

''  In  the  latter  end  of  the  same  king  (Henry  the  eighth)  reigne, 
aprong  up  a  new  company  of  courtly  makers,  of  whom  Sir 
Thomas  Wyat  th'  elder  and  Henry  Earle  of  Surrey  were  the  two 
chieflaines,  who  having  travailed  into  Italie,  and  there  tasted 
the  Bweete  and  stately  measures  and  stile  of  the  Italian  Poésie, 
as  novices  newly  crept  out  of  the  schooles  of  Dante,  Arioste,  and 
Petrarch,  they  greatly  pollished  our  rude  and  homely  maner  of 
vulgar  Poésie,  from  that  it  had  bene  before,  and  for  that  cause 
may  justly  be  sayd  the  first  reformers  of  our  English  meetre 
and  stUe."! 

Not  that  their  style  was  very  original,  or  openly  exhibits 
the  new  spirit:  the  middle-age  is  nearly  ended,  but 
not  quite.  By  their  side  Andrew  Borde,  John  Bale, 
John  Heywood,  Skelton  himself,  repeat  the  plati- 
tudes of  the  old  poetry  and  the  coarseness  of  the  old 
style.     Their  manners,  hardly  refined,  were  still  half 

^  Pattenhun,  The  ArU  of  Engliàh  Poeiie,  ed.  Arber,  1869,  book  i  otu 
31,  Ik  74. 
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feudal;  on  the  field,  before  Landrecies,  the  Engliah 
commander  wrote  a  friendly  letter  to  the  French  gover- 
nor of  Térouanne,  to  ask  him  "if  he  had  not  some 
gentlemen  disposed  to  break  a  lance  in  honour  of  the 
ladies/'  and  promised  to  send  six  champions  to  meet 
them.  Parades,  combats,  woimds,  challenges,  love, 
appeals  to  the  judgment  of  God,  pejiances,— all  these 
are  found  in  the  life  of  Surrey  as  in  a  chivalric  romance. 
A  great  lord,  an  earl,  a  relative  of  the  king,  who  had 
figured  in  processions  and  ceremonies,  had  made  war, 
commanded  fortresses,  ravaged  countries,  moimted  to  the 
assault,  fallen  in  the  breach,  had  been  saved  by  his 
servant,  magnificent,  sumptuous,  irritable,  ambitious, 
four  times  imprisoned,  finally  beheaded.  At  the  corona- 
tion of  Aune  Boleyn  he  wore  the  fourth  sword  ;  at  the 
marriiige  of  Anne  of  Cleves  he  was  one  of  tlie  challengers 
at  the  jousts.  Denounced  and  placed  in  durance,  he 
ofiered  to  fight  in  his  shirt  against  an  armed  adversary. 
Another  time  he  was  put  in  prison  for  having  eaten  flesh 
in  Lent  No  wonder  if  this  prolongation  of  cliivalric 
manners  brought  with  it  a  prolongation  of  chivalric 
poetry  ;  if  in  an  age  which  had  known  Petrarch,  poets 
displayed  the  sentiments  of  Petrarch.  Lord  Bemers, 
Sackville,  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  and  Surrey  in  the  first 
rank,  were  like  Petrarch,  plaintive  and  platonic  lovers. 
It  was  pure  love  to  which  Surrey  gave  expression  ;  for  his 
lady,  the  beautiful  Géraldine,  like  Beatrice  and  Laura, 
was  an  ideal  personage,  and  a  child  of  thirteen  years. 

And  yet,  amid  this  languor  of  mystical  tradition,  a 
personal  feeling  had  sway.  In  this  spirit  which  imi- 
tated, and  that  badly  at  times,  which  still  groped  for  an 
outlet  and  now  and  then  admitted  into  its  polished 
stanzas  the  old,  simple  expressions  and  stale  metaphors  of 
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heralds  of  arms  and  trouvères,  thore  was  already  \iflible 
the  Northern  melancholy,  the  iimer  and  gloomy  emotion. 
This  feature,  which  presently,  at  the  finest  moment  of 
its  richest  blossom,  in  the  splendid  expansivenesa  of 
natiiml  life,  spreads  a  sombre  tiut  over  the  poetry  of 
Sidney,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  already  in  the  first  poet 
separates  this  pagan  yet  Teutonic  world  from  the  other, 
wholly  voluptuous,  which  in  Italy,  with  lively  and 
refined  irony,  had  no  taste,  except  for  art  and  pleasure 
Surrey  translated  the  Ef^clesiastes  into  verse.  Is  it  not 
singular,  at  this  early  hour,  in  this  rising  dawn,  to  una 
such  a  book  in  his  hand  ?  A  disenchantment,  a  sad  or 
bitter  dreaminess,  an  innate  consciousness  of  the  vanity 
of  human  things,  are  never  lacking  in  tliis  country  and 
in  this  race  ;  the  inhabitants  support  life  with  diftjculty, 
and  know  how  lo  speak  of  death,  Surre/s  finest  verses 
bear  witness  thus  soon  to  his  serious  bent,  this  instinc- 
tive and  grave  philosophy*  He  records  his  griefs. 
regretting  his  beloved  Wyatt,  his  friend  Clère,  his  com- 
panion the  young  Duke  of  liiohmond,  all  dead  in  their 
prime.  Alone,  a  prisoner  at  Windsor,  he  recalls  the 
happy  days  they  have  passed  together  : 


*'  So  cmel  prison  how  couM  betide,  alas, 

Ajs  prcmd  Windâor,  where  I  in  lust  and  joy^ 
With  a  Kinges  mn^  my  childish  ymr»  did  p^t^, 
la  greater  feaat  thau  Priam^a  eon  of  Troy 

Wliere  each  sweet  place  returns  a  ta^te  full  sour, 
The  large  green  courts,  where  we  were  wont  to  hoY% 

With  eyes  cast  up  into  the  Maiden's  tower, 
And  ea«7  sighs»  auch  as  folk  draw  in  love. 

The  ,stiitely  aeata,  the  ladies  hright  of  hiia 
The  dances  short,  ioug  tal^  of  great  deHght^ 
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With  words  and  looks,  that  tigers  could  but  rue  ; 
Where  each  of  us  did  plead  the  other's  right. 

The  palme-play,  where,  despoiled  for  the  game, 
With  dazed  eyes  oft  we  by  gleams  of  love 

Have  miss'd  the  ball,  and  got  sight  of  our  dame, 
To  bait  her  eyes,  which  kept  the  leads  above.  .  •  • 

The  secret  thoughts,  imparted  with  such  trust  ; 

The  wanton  talk,  the  divers  change  of  play  ; 
The  friendship  sworn,  each  promise  kept  so  just, 

Wherewith  we  past  the  winter  night  away. 

Aiid  with  his  thought  the  blood  forsakes  the  face  ; 

The  tears  berain  my  cheeks  of  deadly  hue  : 
The  which,  as  soon  as  sobbing  sighs,  alas  1 

(Jp-supped  have,  thus  I  my  plaint  renew  : 

0  place  of  bliss  !  renewer  of  my  woes  ! 

Give  me  account,  where  is  my  noble  fere  f 
Wh)m  in  thy  walls  thou  dost  each  night  enclose; 

To  other  lief;  but  unto  me  most  dear. 

Echo,  alas  !  that  doth  my  sorrow  rue, 

Returns  thereto  a  hollow  sound  of  plaint."^ 

So  in  love,  it  is  the  sinking  of  a  weary  soul,  to  which 
he  gives  vent  : 

"  For  all  things  having  life,  sometime  hath  quiet  rest  ; 
The  bearing  ass,  the  drawing  ox,  and  every  other  beast  ; 
The  peasant,  and  the  post,  that  serves  it  all  assays  ; 
The  ship-boy,  and  the  galley-slave,  have  time  to  take  their  ease  -, 
Save  I,  alas  !  whom  care  of  force  doth  so  constrain, 
To  wail  the  day,  and  wake  the  night,  continually  in  pain, 
From  pensiveness  to  plaint,  from  plaint  to  bitter  tears. 
From  tears  to  painful  plaint  again  ;  and  thus  my  life  it  wears." 

'  Smrey*!  Poems,  Pickering,  1831,  p.  17. 

'  Hid,     "The  faithful  loyer  decUreth  his  paini  and  his  nnoertain 
Joys,  and  with  only  hope  recomforteth  his  woM  heart,  "  p.  5S. 
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That  which  brings  joy  to  others  brings  him  grief: 

"  The  soote  seasoD,  that  bud  and  bloom  forth  brin^B, 
With  green  hath  clad  the  hill,  and  eke  the  vale. 
The  nightingale  with  feathers  new  she  sings  ; 
The  turtle  to  her  mate  hath  told  her  tale. 
Summer  is  come,  for  every  spray  now  springs  ; 
The  hart  has  hung  his  old  head  on  the  pale  ; 
The  buck  in  brake  his  winter  coat  he  flings  ; 
The  fishes  flete  with  new  repaired  scale  ; 
The  adder  all  her  slough  away  she  slings; 
The  swift  swallow  pursueth  the  flies  smale  ; 
The  busy  bee  her  honey  now  she  mings  ; 
Winter  is  worn  that  was  the  flowers'  bale. 
And  thus  I  see  among  these  pleasant  things 
Each  care  decays,  and  yet  my  sorrow  springs  !  "^ 

For  all  that,  he  will  love  on  to  his  last  sigh. 

**  Yea,  rather  die  a  thousand  times,  than  once  to  false  my  faith 
And  if  my  feeble  corpse,  through  weight  of  wofol  smart 
Do  fail,  or  faint,  my  will  it  is  that  still  she  keep  my  heart 
And  when  this  carcass  here  to  earth  shall  oe  refar'd, 
I  do  bequeath  my  wearied  ghost  to  serve  her  afterward."  ^ 

An  infinite  love,  and  pure  as  Petrarch's  ;  and  she  is 
worthy  of  it.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  studied  op 
imitated  verses,  an  admirable  portrait  stands  out,  the 
simplest  and  truest  we  can  imagine,  a  work  of  the 
heart  now,  and  not  of  the  memory,  which  behind  the 
Madonna  of  chivalry  shows  the  English  wife,  and  be- 
yond feudal  gallantry  domestic  bliss.  Surrey  alone, 
restless,  hears  within  him  the  firm  tones  of  a  good 
friend,  a  sincere  counsellor,  Hope,  who  speaks  to  him 
thus  : 

^  Surrey's  Poems.  "  Description  of  Spring,  wherein  erery  thing 
renews,  Bare  only  the  loTer,"  p.  3.  *  Ibid,  p.  66w 
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''  For  I  assure  thee,  even  by  oath, 
And  thereon  take  my  hand  and  troth, 
That  she  is  one  the  worthiest,  ' 
The  truest,  and  the  faithfullest  ; 
The  gentlest  and  the  meekest  of  mind 
That  here  on  earth  a  man  may  find  : 
And  if  that  love  and  truth  were  gone^ 
In  her  it  might  be  found  alone. 
For  in  her  mind  no  thought  there  ia, 
But  how  she  may  be  true,  I  wis  ; 
And  tenders  thee  and  all  thy  heale, 
And  wishes  both  thy  health  and  weal  ; 
And  loves  thee  even  as  far  forth  than 
Ab  any  woman  may  a  man  ; 
And  is  thine  own,  and  so  she  says  ; 
And  cares  for  thee  ten  thousand  ways. 
Of  thee  she  speaks,  on  thee  she  thinks  ; 
With  thee  she  eats,  with  thee  she  drinks  ; 
With  thee  she  talks,  with  thee  she  moans  ; 
With  thee  she  sighs,  with  thee  »he  groans  ; 
With  thee  she  says  '  Farewell  mine  own  1  * 
When  thouy  Qod  knows,  full  far  art  gone. 
And  even,  to  tell  thee  all  aright. 
To  thee  she  says  full  oft  '  Good  night  !' 
And  names  thee  oft  her  own  most  dear, 
Her  comfort,  weal,  and  all  her  cheer  ; 
And  tells  her  pUlow  all  the  tale 
How  thou  hast  done  her  woe  and  bale  ; 
And  how  she  longs,  and  plains  for  thee. 
And  says,  *  Why  art  thou  so  from  me  ?  * 
Am  I  not  she  that  loves  thee  best  ! 
Do  I  not  wish  thine  ease  and  rest  1 
Seek  I  not  how  I  may  thee  please  ? 
Why  art  thou  then  so  from  thine  ease? 
If  I  be  she  for  whom  thou  carest, 
Tor  whom  in  torments  so  thou  farest. 
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Akâ  !  thou  knowest  to  find  me  here, 
Where  I  remain  thine  owa  roost  dear. 
Thine  own  most  true,  thine  own  moat  jiiat, 
Tbine  own  that  love«  tUee  still,  and  must  ; 
Thine  own  tliat  cares  alone  for  thee:, 
AM  thou,  I  think,  doat  care  for  me  ; 
And  even  the  woman,  she  alone, 
Tliftt  is  ftiU  bent  to  be  thine  own."  ^ 

Certaialy  it  is  of  his  wife  ^  that  he  is  thinking  here» 
not  of  an  imaginary  Laura.  Tlie  poetic  dream  at 
Petrarch  lias  becnine  the  exact  picture  of  deep  and  per- 
fect conjugal  affection,  Buch  as  yet  survives  in  England  ; 
such  as  all  the  poeta,  from  the  authoress  of  the  MU- 
brown  Maid  to  Dickens/  have  never  failed  to  repreaeut^ 

III 

An  Etiglish  Petrarch  :  no  juster  title  could  be  givet 
to  Sun^y»  far  it  expresses  his  talent  as  well  as  his  dis 
position.  Ill  fact,  like  Petrarch,  the  oldest  of  the 
Iminaoiats,  and  the  earliest  exact  writer  of  tlie  modei'C 
tongue,  Surrey  introduces  a  new  style,  the  manly  style, 
which  marks  a  great  change  of  the  mind  ;  for  this  new 
form  of  %\Titing  is  the  result  of  superior  reflection, 
which,  governing  the  primitive  impulse,  calculates  and 
selects  with  an  end  in  view.  At  last  the  intellect  has- 
grown  ci^pable  of  self-criticism,  and  actually  criticiaes 
itself*  It  corrects  its  unconsidered  works^  infantine 
and  incoherent,  at  once  incomplete  and  superabundant  ; 

*  SoTrey'a  Fotms.  '*A  df^criptidn  of  the  restless  state  of  tha 
lovor  when  ub^at  from  the  mistress  of  hb  heart,"  p.  7B. 

*  Id  another  piece,  Compiuint  on  tM  Attend  if/ her  Lover  Mitjjr  t^m 
the  SéOt  he  spu&ka  m  direct  terms  of  his  wifis,  «Imost  as  affeotioiutetj* 

*  Greene,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Wiîbstêr,  Shakspeare,  Ford, 
C>t;way,  Eidiardson,  De  Foe,  Fielding,  Dickftiia,  Thackeray,  etc- 
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it  strengthens  and  binds  them  together  ;  it  prunes  and 
perfects  them  ;  it  takes  from  them  the  master  idea,  to 
set  it  free  and  to  show  it  clearly.  This  is  what  Surrey 
does,  and  his  education  had  prepared  him  for  it;  for 
he  had  studied  Virgil  as  well  as  Petrarch,  and  trans- 
lated two  books  of  the  JSneid,  almost  verse  for  verse. 
In  such  company  a  man  cannot  but  select  his  ideas  and 
connect  his  phrases.  After  their  example,  Surrey  gauges 
the  means  of  striking  the  attention,  assisting  the  intel- 
ligence, avoiding  fatigue  and  weariness.  He  looks 
forward  to  the  last  line  whilst  writing  the  first.  He 
keeps  the  strongest  word  for  the  last,  and  shows  the 
symmetry  of  ideas  by  the  symmetry  of  phrases.  Some- 
times he  guides  the  intelligence  by  a  continuous  series 
of  contrasts  to  the  final  image;  a  kind  of  sparkling 
casket,  in  which  he  means  to  deposit  the  idea  which  he 
carries,  ioJ  *o  ^hicn  he  Jirects  our  attention  from  the 
iirst^  Sometimes  he  leads  his  reader  to  the  close  of  a 
long  flowery  description,  and  tlieu  suddenly  checks 
lim  with  a  sorrowful  phrasa^  He  arranges  his  pro- 
cess, and  knows  how  to  produce  effects  ;  he  uses  even 
classical  expressions,  in  which  two  substantives,  e£u;h 
supported  by  its  adjective,  are  balanced  on  either  side 
of  the  verb.'  He  collects  his  phrases  in  harmonious 
periods,  and  does  not  neglect  the  delight  of  the  ears 
any  more  than  of  the  mind.  By  liis  inversions  he  adds 
force  to  his  ideas,  and  weight  to  his  argument.  He 
selects  elegant  or  noble  terms,  rejects  idle  words  and 
ledimdant  phrases.  Every  epithet  contains  an  idea, 
«very  metaphor  a  sentiment     There  is  eloquence  in 

*  The  Frailty  and  Hurtfulrun  of  Beauty. 
•  Detcription  of  Spring.     A  Vow  to  love  faiUifuBy. 
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the  r^olar  development  of  his  thought;  music  in  the 
sustained  accent  of  his  verse. 

Such  is  the  new-bom  art  Those  who  have  ideaa^ 
now  possess  an  instrument  capable  of  expressing  them, 
like  the  Italian  painters,  who  in  fifty  years  had  intro- 
duced or  discovered  aU  the  technical  tricks  of  the 
brush,  English  writers,  in  half-a-century,  introduce  or  dis- 
cover all  the  artifices  of  language,  period,  elevated  style, 
heroic  verse,  soon  the  grand  stanza,  so  efiectually,  that 
a  little  later  the  most  perfect  versifiers,  Dryden,and  Pope 
himself,  says  Dr.  Nott,  will  add  scarce  anything  to  the 
rules,  invented  or  applied,  which  were  employed  in  the 
earliest  efforts.^  Even  Surrey  is  too  near  to  these 
authors,  too  constrained  in  his  models,  not  sufficiently 
free  ;  he  has  not  yet  felt  the  fiery  blast  of  the  age  ;  we 
do  not  find  in  him  a  bold  genius,  an  impassioned 
writer  capable  of  wide  expansion,  but  a  courtier,  a 
lover  of  elegance,  who,  penetrated  by  the  beauties  of 
two  finished  literatures,  imitates  Horace  and  the  chosen 
masters  of  Italy,  corrects  and  polishes  little  morsels, 
aims  at  speaking  perfectly  fine  language.  Amongst 
semi-barbarians  he  wears  a  full  dress  becomingly.  Yet 
he  does  not  wear  it  completely  at  his  ease  :  he  keeps 
his  eyes  too  exclusively  on  his  models,  and  does  not 
venture  on  frank  and  free  gestures.  He  is  sometimes 
as  a  school-boy,  makes  too  great  use  of  'hot'  and 
'cold,'  woimds  and  martyrdom.  Although  a  lover, 
and  a  genuine  one,  he  thinks  too  much  that  lie  must 
be  so  in  Petrarch's  manner,  that  his  phrase  must  be 
balanced  and  his  image  kept  up.  I  had  almost  said 
that,  in  his  sonnets  of  disappointed  love,  he  thinks  less 
often  of  the  strength  of  love  than  of  the  beauty  of  bia 
^  Surrey,  ed.  Nott 
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writing.  He  has  conceits,  ill-chosen  words  ;  he  uses  trite 
expressions  ;  he  relates  how  Nature,  having  formed  his 
lady,  broke  the  mould  ;  he  assigns  parts  to  Cupid  and 
Venus  ;  he  employs  the  old  machinery  of  the  troubadours 
and  the  ancients,  like  a  clever  man  who  wislies  to  pass  for 
a  gaUant  At  first  scarce  any  mind  dares  be  quite  itself  : 
when  a  new  art  arises,  the  first  artist  listens  not  to  his 
heart,  but  to  his  masters,  and  asks  himself  at  every  step 
whether  he  be  setting  foot  on  solid  ground,  or  whether 
he  is  not  stumbling. 

IV. 

Insensibly  the  growth  became  complete,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  centiuy  all  was  changed.  A  new,  strange, 
overloaded  style  had  been  formed,  destined  to  remain 
in  force  until  the  Bestoration,  not  only  in  poetry, 
but  also  in  prose,  even  in  ceremonial  speech  and 
theological  discourse,^  so  suitable  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  that  we  meet  with  it  at  the  same  time  throughout 
the  whole  of  Europe,  in  Konsard  and  d'Aubigné,  in 
Calderon,  Gongora,  and  Marini.  In  1580  appeared 
Euphues,  the  AruUoniy  of  Wit,  by  Lyly,  which  was  its 
text-book,  its  masterpiece,  its  caricature,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  universal  admiration.*  "  Our  nation,"  says 
Edward  Blount,  "  are  in  his  debt  for  a  new  English  which 
hee  taught  them.  All  our  ladies  were  then  his  scoUers  ; 
and  that  beautie  in  court  who  coidd  not  parley 
Euphuesme  was  as  little  regarded  as  shee  which  now 
there  speakes  not  French."    The  ladies  knew  the  phrases 

'  The  Speaker's  address  to  Charles  II.  on  his  restoration.  Compare 
It  with  the  speech  of  ÎL  de  Fontanes  under  the  Empire.  In  each  case 
it  was  the  close  of  a  literary  epocn.  Read  for  illustration  the  speech 
before  the  UniTersity  of  Oxford,  Athenœ  Oxontefuea,  I  198. 

'  HIb  Moond  work,  JBuphua  and  Ma  England^  appeared  in  168L 
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ofEiiphues  by  heart:  strange,  studied,  and  refined  phr 
enigtntUiad  ;  whose  author  seema  of  aet  purpose  to  i 
tlie  least  natural  expressions  and  tlie  most  far-fetched, 
full  of  exaggeration  and  antithesiâ,  in  which  mytholo- 
gical allusions,  rtiininiscences  from  alcliemy,  botanical 
and  astronomical  metaphoi-s,  all  the  nibbish  and  medley 
of  learning,  travels,  mannerism,  roll  in  a  Hood  of  conceit 
and  comparisons.  Do  not  judge  it  by  the  grotesque^ 
picture  that  Walter  Scott  drew  of  it.  Sir  Piercio 
Shafton  is  but  a  pedant,  a  cold  and  dull  copyist;  it  is 
its  warmth  and  originality  which  give  this  style  a  true 
force  and  an  accent  of  its  own.  You  must  conceive  it, 
not  as  dead  and  inert,  such  as  we  have  it  to-day  in  old 
books,  but  springing  from  the  lips  of  ladies  and  youngj 
loi*d3  in  pearl-bedecked  doublet,  qtiickened  by  the 
vibrating  voices,  their  laughter,  tlie  flash  of  their  eye 
the  motion  of  their  hands  as  they  played  with  the 
of  their  swords  or  with  their  satin  cloaks,  Tliey  were 
full  of  Hfe,  their  beads  filled  to  overflowing;  and  they 
amused  themselves,  as  our  sensitive  and  eager  artista  do> 
at  their  ease  in  Uie  studio.  They  did  not  speak  to  con- 
vince or  be  understood,  but  to  satisfy  their  excite 
imagination,  to  expend  their  overflowing  wit**  Thej 
played  with  w^oids,  twisted,  put  them  out  of  shap 
enjoyed  sudden  views,  strong  contrasts,  which  they  pro* 
duced  one  after  another,  ever  and  anon,  and  in  great. 
quantities.  They  cast  flower  on  flower,  tinsel  on  tinael  ; 
everything  sparkling  delighted  them  ;  they  gilded  audi 
embroidered  and  plumed  their  language  Uke  their  gar- 
ments. They  cared  nothing  for  clearness,  order,  common 
senae;  it  was  a  festival  and  a  madness;  absurdity 
pleaaed  tbem.     Tl^ey  knew  nothing  more  tempting  than 

i  See  î^iakspeiLrâ'i  yoiug  man,  H«rctit!o  etpe^mllj. 
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a  carnival  of  splendours  and  oddities  ;  all  was  huddled 
together  :  a  coarse  gaiety,  a  tender  and  sad  word,  a 
pastoral,  a 'sounding  flourish  of  unmeasured  boasting,  a 
gambol  of  a  Jack-pudding.  Eyes,  ears,  all  the  senses, 
eager  and  excited,  are  satisfied  by  this  jingle  of  syllables, 
the  display  of  fine  high-coloured  words,  the  unexpected 
clash  of  droll  or  familiar  images,  the  majestic  roll  of 
weU-poised  periods.  Every  one  had  his  own  oaths,  his 
elegances,  his  style.  "  One  would  say,"  remarks  Heylyn, 
"  that  they  are  ashamed  of  their  mother-tongue,  and  do 
not  find  it  sufficiently  varied  to  express  the  whims  of 
their  mind."  We  no  longer  imagine  this  inventiveness, 
this  boldness  of  fancy,  tliis  ceaseless  fertility  of  nervous 
sensibility  :  there  was  no  genuine  prose  at  that  time  ; 
the  poetic  flood  swallowed  it  up.  A  word  was  not  an 
exact  symbol,  as  with  us;  a  document  which  from 
cabinet  to  cabinet  carried  a  precise  thought.  It  was 
part  of  a  complete  action,  a  little  drama;  when  they 
read  it,  they  did  not  take  it  by  itself,  but  imagined  it 
with  the  intonation  of  a  hissing  and  shrill  veice,  with 
the  puckering  of  the  lips,  the  knitting  of  the  brows, 
and  the  succession  of  pictures  which  crowd  behind  it, 
and  which  it  calls  forth  in  a  flash  of  lightning. 
Each  one  mimics  and  pronounces  it  in  his  own 
style,  and  impresses  his  own  soul  upon  it.  It 
was  a  song,  which,  like  the  poet*s  verse,  contains  a 
thousand  things  besides  the  literal  sense,  and  manifests 
the  depth,  warmth,  and  sparkling  of  the  source  whence 
it  flowed.  For  in  that  time,  even  when  the  man  was 
feeble,  his  work  lived  ;  there  is  some  pulse  in  the  least 
productions  of  this  age  ;  force  and  creative  fire  signalise 
it;  they  penetrate  through  bombast  and  affectation. 
Lyly  himself,  so  fantastic  that  he  seems  to  write  piur- 
posely  in   defiance  of  common  sense,  is  at  times  a 
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genuine  poet  ;  a  singer,  a  man  capable  of  rapture»  akin 
to  Spenser  and  Shakspeare  ;  one  of  those  introspective 
dreamers,  who  see  dancing  fairies,  the  purpled  cheeks 
of  goddesses,  drunken,  amorous  woods,  as  he  says  : 
"  Adorned  with  the  presence  of  my  love, 
The  wtxxls  I  fear  sut:li  secret  power  shall  prove, 
As  they'll  shut  up  each  path,  hide  eveiy  way, 
Because  they  still  would  have  her  go  astray.'*  ^ 

The  reader  must  assist  me,  and  assist  himself.  I  can- 
not otherMÛse  give  him  to  understand  what  the  men 
of  this  age  had  the  felicity  to  experience. 

Luxuriance  and  irregularity  were  the  two  features  of 
this  spirit  and  this  literature, — features  common  to  all 
the  literatures  of  ^he  Eenaissance,  but  more  marked 
here  than  elsewhere,  because  the  German  race  is  not 
confined,  like  the  Latin,  by  the  taste  for  harmonious 
forms,  and  prefers  strong  impression  to  fine  expression. 
We  must  select  amidst  this  crowd  of  poets  ;  and  here 
is  one  amongst  the  first,  who  exhibits,  by  his  writ- 
ings as  well  as  by  his  life,  the  greatness  and  the  folly 
of  the  prevailing  manners  and  the  public  taste:  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  nephew  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  a  great 
lord  and  a  man  of  action,  accomplished  in  eveiy  kind 
of  culture  ;  who,  after  a  good  training  in  classical  litera- 
ture, travelled  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  ;  read 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  studied  astronomy  and  geometry  at 
Venice  ;  pondered  over  the  Greek  tragedies,  the  Italian 
sonnets,  the  pastorals  of  Montemayor,  the  poems  of 
Eonsard  ;  displaying  an  interest  in  science,  keeping  up 
an  exchange  of  letters  with  the  learned  Hubert  Languet  ; 
and  withal  a  man  of  the  world,  a  favourite  of  Elizabeth, 
having  had  enacted  in  her  honour  a  flattering  and  comic 
pastoral  ;  a  genuine  "  jewel  of  the  court  ;"  a  judge,  like 

^  The  Maid  her  MetamorphosiB. 
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d'Uifé,  of  lofty  gallantry  and  fine  language  ;  above  all, 
chivalious  in  heart  and  deed,  who  wished  to  follow  mari- 
time adventure  with  Drake,  and,  to  crown  all,  fated 
to  die  an  early  and  heroic  deatL  He  was  a  cavalry 
oflScer,  and  had  saved  the  English  army  at  Gravelines. 
Shortly  after,  mortally  wounded,  and  dying  of  thirst,  as 
some  water  was  brought  to  him,  he  saw  by  his  side  a 
soldier  still  more  desperately  hurt,  who  was  looking  at 
the  water  with  anguish  in  his  face  :  "  Give  it  to  this 
man,"  said  he  ;  "his  necessity  is  still  greater  than  mine." 
Do  not  forget  the  vehemence  and  impetuosity  of  the 
middle-age  ; — one  hand  ready  for  action,  and  kept  in- 
cessantly on  the  hilt  of  the  sword  or  poniard.  "  Mr. 
Molineux,"  wrote  he  to  his  father  s  secretaiy,  "  if  ever 
I  know  you  to  do  so  much  as  read  any  letter  I  write  to 
my  father,  without  his  commandment  or  my  consent,  I 
will  thrust  my  dagger  into  you.  And  trust  to  it,  for  I 
speak  it  in  earnest"  It  was  the  same  man  who  said  to 
his  uncle's  adversaries  that  they  "  lied  in  their  throat  ;" 
and  to  support  his  words,  promised  them  a  meeting  in 
three  months  in  any  place  in  Europe.  The  savage 
energy  of  the  preceding  age  remains  intact,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  poetry  took  so  firm  a  hold  on  these 
virgin  souls.  The  human  harvest  is  never  so  fine  as 
when  cultivation  opens  up  a  new  soil.  Impassioned, 
moreover,  melancholy  and  solitary,  he  naturally  turned 
to  noble  and  ardent  fantasy  ;  and  he  was  so  much  the 
poet,  that  he  had  no  need  of  verse. 

Shall  I  describe  his  pastoral  epic,  the  Arcadia  Î  It 
is  but  a  recreation,  a  sort  of  poetical  romance,  written 
in  the  country  for  tlie  amusement  of  his  sister  ;  a  work 
of  fashion,  which,  like  Cyrus  and  Clélie}  is  not  a  monu- 

^  Two  French  norels  of  the  af^  of  Louis  XIV.,  each  In  ten  Yolumet, 
•od  written  by  MademoùeUe  de  Scudéry. — Tr. 
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meotj  but  a  docjument.  This  kind  of  booka  showa  only 
the  externals,  the  current  elegance  and  poHteneEB,  the 
jargon  of  the  fashionable  world, — in  short,  that  which 
should  he  spoken  before  ladies;  and  yet  we  perceive 
froni  it  the  bent  of  the  public  opinion.  In  Ciélie,  oratori- 
cal development,  deUcate  and  collected  analysis,  the  flow- 
ing converse  of  men  seated  quietly  in  elegant  arm-chairs  ; 
in  the  Armdm,  fantastic  imagination,  excessive  senti- 
ment, a  medley  of  events  which  suited  men  scarcely 
recovered  from  barbarism.  Indeed,  in  London  they  still 
uaed  to  fire  pistols  at  each  other  in  the  streets;  and 
under  Henry  VIIL  and  his  children,  Queens,  a  Protector, 
the  highest  nobles,  knelt  under  the  axe  of  the  execu- 
tioner. Armed  and  perilous  existence  long  resisted  in 
Europe  the  establishment  of  peaceful  and  quiet  life. 
It  was  necessary  to  change  society  and  the  soil,  in  order 
to  transfonn  men  of  the  sword  into  citizens.  The  high 
roads  of  Louis  XIV,  and  his  regular  administration,  and 
more  recently  the  railroads  and  the  sergents  d&  vUk,  freed 
the  French  from  habits  of  violence  and  a  taste  for 
dangerous  adventiire.  Remember  that  at  this  period 
men's  heads  were  full  of  tragical  images,  Sidne/s 
Arcadia  contains  enough  of  them  to  supply  half-a-dozen 
epics.  "  It  is  a  trifle,"  says  the  author  ;  '*  my  young 
head  mu.^t  be  delivered/'  In  the  first  twenty -five  pa^es 
you  meet  with  a  shipwreck,  an  account  of  pirates,  a 
half-drowned  prince  rescued  by  shepherds,  a  journey  in 
Arcadia,  various  disguises,  the  retreat  of  a  king  with- 
drawn into  solitude  with  his  wife  and  chOdren,  the  de- 
livemnce  of  a  young  imprisoned  lord,  a  war  against  the 
Helots,  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  many  other  things. 
Read  on,  and  you  will  find  princesses  shut  up  by  a 
wicked  faiiy,  who  beats  them,  and  threatens  them  with 
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death  if  they  refuse  to  marry  her  son  ;  a  beautiful  queen 
condemned  to  perish  by  fire  if  certain  knights  do  not 
come  to  her  succour;  a  treacherous  prince  tortured  for  his 
wicked  deeds,  then  cast  from  the  top  of  a  pyramid;  fights, 
surprises,  abductions,  travels  :  in  short,  the  whole  pro- 
gramme of  the  most  romantic  tales.  That  is  the  serious 
element  :  the  agreeable  is  of  a  like  nature  ;  the  fantastic 
predominates.  Improbable  pastoral  serves,  as  in  Shaks- 
peare  or  Lope  de  V^a,  for  an  intermezzo  to  improbable 
tragedy.  You  are  always  coming  upon  dancing  shep- 
herds. They  are  very  courteous,  good  poets,  and  subtle 
metaphysicians.  Several  of  them  are  disguised  princes 
who  pay  their  court  to  the  princesses.  They  sing 
continually,  and  get  up  allegorical  dances;  two  bauds 
approach,  servants  of  Beason  and  Passion  ;  their  hats, 
ribbons,  and  dress  are  described  in  full.  They  quarrel 
in  verse,  and  their  retorts,  which  follow  close  on  one 
another,  over-refined,  keep  up  a  tournament  of  wit 
Who  cared  for  what  was  natural  or  possible  in  this  age  ? 
There  were  such  festivals  at  Elizabeth's  '  progresses  ;' 
and  you  have  only  to  look  at  the  engravings  of  Sadder, 
Martin  de  Vos,  and  Goltzius,  to  find  this  mixture  of 
sensitive  beauties  and  philosophical  enigmas.  The 
Countess  of  Pembroke  and  her  ladies  were  delighted  to 
picture  this  profusion  of  costumes  and  verses,  this  play 
beneath  the  trees.  They  had  eyes  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  senses  which  sought  satisfaction  in  poetry — the 
same  satisfaction  as  in  masquerading  and  painting. 
Man  was  not  yet  a  pure  reasoner  ;  abstract  truth  was  not 
enough  for  him.  Bich  stuffs,  twisted  about  and  folded  ; 
the  sun  to  shine  upon  them,  a  large  meadow  studded 
with  white  daisies;  ladies  in  brocaded  dresses,  with 
bare  arms,  crowns  on  their  heads,  instruments  of  music 
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behind  the  trees, — this  is  what  the  reader  expects  ;  he 
cares  nothing  for  contrasts;  he  will  readily  accept  a 
drawing-room  in  the  midst  of  the  fields. 

What  are  they  going  to  say  there  7  Here  comes  out 
that  nervous  exaltation,  in  all  its  folly,  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  spirit  of  the  age  ;  love  rises  to  the  thirty- 
sixth  heaven.  Musidorus  is  the  brother  of  Céladon  ; 
Pamela  is  closely  related  to  the  severe  heroines  of 
Astrée;^  all  the  Spanish  exaggerations  abound  and  all  the 
Spanish  falsehoods.  For  in  these  works  of  fashion  or  of 
the  Court,  primitive  sentiment  never  retains  its  since- 
rity :  wit,  the  necessity  to  please,  the  desire  for  effect,  of 
speaking  better  than  others,  alter  it,  influence  it,  heap  up 
embellishments  and  refinements,  so  that  nothing  is  left 
but  twaddle.  Musidorus  wislied  to  give  Pamela  a  kiss. 
She  repels  him.  He  would  have  died  on  the  spot  ;  but 
luckily  remembers  that  his  mistress  commanded  him  to 
leave  her,  and  finds  himself  still  able  to  obey  her 
command.  He  complains  to  the  trees,  weeps  in  verse  : 
there  are  dialogues  where  Echo,  repeating  the  last  word, 
replies  ;  duets  in  rh3mae,  balanced  stanzas,  in  which  the 
theory  of  love  is  minutely  detailed  ;  in  short,  aU  the 
grand  airs  of  ornamental  poetry.  If  they  send  a  letter 
to  their  mistress,  they  speak  to  it,  tell  the  ink  : 
"  Tlierefore  moume  boldly,  my  inke  ;  for  while  shee 
lookes  upon  you,  your  blacknesse  will  shine  :  cry  out 
boldly  my  lamentation  ;  for  while  shee  reades  you, 
your  cries  wiU  be  musicke."^ 

Again,  two  young  princesses  are  going  to  bed  : 
"  They  impoverished  their  clothes  to  enrich  their  bed, 

^  Céladon,  a  rustic  lover  in  Astrée,  a  French  novel  in  five  volumea^ 
named  after  the  heroine,  and  written  by  d'Urfé  (d.  1625). — Tr. 
*  Arcadia,  ed.  fol.  1629,  p.  117. 
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which  for  that  night  might  well  scome  the  shrine  of 
Venus;  and  there  cherishing  one  another  with  deare, 
though  chaste  embracements  ;  with  sweete,  though  cold 
kisses  ;  it  might  seeme  that  love  was  come  to  play  him 
there  without  dart,  or  that  wearie  of  his  owne  fires,  he 
was  there  to  refresh  liimselfe  between  their  sweete 
breathing  lippes."^ 

In  excuse  of  these  foUies,  remember  that  they  have 
their  parallels  in  Shakspeare.  Try  rather  to  comprehend 
them,  to  imagine  them  in  their  place,  with  their  sur- 
roundings, such  as  they  are  ;  that  is,  as  the  excess  of 
singularity  and  inventive  fire.  Even  though  they  mar 
now  and  then  the  finest  ideas,  yet  a  natural  freshness 
pierces  through  the  disguise.  Take  another  example  : 
**  In  the  time  that  the  morning  did  strew  roses  and 
violets  in  the  heavenly  floore  against  the  coming  of  the 
0un«  the  nightingales  (striving  one  with  the  other  which 
could  in  most  dainty  varietie  recount  their  wronge- 
caused  sorrow)  made  them  put  off  their  sleep." 

In  Sidney's  second  work,  The  Defence  of  Poésie,  we 
meet  with  genuine  imagination,  a  sincere  and  serious 
tone,  a  grand,  commanding  style,  all  the  passion  and 
elevation  which  he  carries  in  his  heart  and  puts  into  his 
verse.  He  is  a  muser,  a  Platonist,  who  is  penetrated 
by  the  doctrines  of  the  ancients,  who  takes  things  from 
a  lofty  point  of  view,  who  places  the  excellence  of  poetry 
not  in  pleasing  effect,  imitation,  or  rhyme,  but  in  that 
creative  and  superior  conception  by  which  the  artist 
creates  anew  and  embellishes  nature.  At  the  same  time, 
he  is  an  ardent  man,  trusting  in  the  nobleness  of  his 
aspirations  and  in  the  width  of  his  ideas,  who  puts  down 
the  brawling  of  the  shoppy,  narrow,  vulgar  Puritanism, 
*  Anadia,  ed.  foL  1629,  book  ii  p.  114. 
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and  glows  with  the  lofty  irony,  the  proud  freedom^  of  a 
poet  and  a  lord. 

In  his  eyes,  if  there  is  any  art  or  science  capable  of 
augmenting  and  cultivating  our  generosity,  it  is  poetry. 
He  draws  comparison  after  comparison  between  it  and . 
philosophy  or  history»  whose  pretensions  he  laughs  atl 
and  dismisses.^     He  fights  for  poetry  as  a  knight  for 
his  lady,  and  in  w^hat  heroic  and  splendid  style  1     Ha 
says:  "I  never  heard   the    old    Song  of   Percie  andl 
Douglas,  that  I  found  not  my  he^rt  moved  more  than] 
with  a  trumyiet  :  and  yet  it  is  sung  hut  by  some  blinda 
Crowder,  with  no  rougher  voyce,  than  rude  stile  ;  w^hich 
beeing  so  evill  apparelled  in  the  dust  and  Cobweb  of  that 
unciviU  age,  what  would  it  work,  trimmed  in  the  gorge- 
ous eloquence  of  Pindare?"^ 

The  philosopher  repels,  the  poet  attracts  :  ''  Nay  bee  , 
doth  as  if  your  journey  should  lye  through  a  faire  vine* 
yaid,  at  the  very  first,  give  you  a  cluster  of  grapes,  that 
full  of  tliat  taste,  you  may  long  to  pa^se  further."^ 

What  description  of  poetry  can  displease  you  ?      Not 
pastoral  so  easy  and  genial  ?   *'  Is  it  the  bitter  but  whole* 
some  Iambi  eke,  w^ho  rubber  the  galled  minde,  making- 
shame  the  Trumpet  of  viUanie,  with  bold  and  open  eiy- 
ing  out  against  uaughtinesse  ?*** 

At  the  closo  he   reviews  Iiis  arguments,  and  thai 
vibrating  martial  accent  of  his  poetictd  period  is  like  ftl 
trump  of  victory  ;  "  So  that  since  the  excellencies  of  it 
(poetry)  may  bee  so  easily  and  so  justly  conânued,  and 

'  TA*  Ikfewcê  0/  PùtHe^  ed,  fol  lfl2&,  p.   558  :  **  T  daro  Uïi*Iértaki^ 
tlmt  Orlftndo  Fimoao,  or  houe^t  Kiog  ArtJiur,  will  never  displease  h 
Boldier  :  but  the  quidditie  of  En^  and  prima  mai^ria,  wiU  hardly  aftie© 
with  il  ('oTs^A&t,**    See  also,  in  the  same  liook,  the  very  lÎTely  and  spirited'] 
person ilkfttioïi  of  Hietory  and  Philosopli}\  AilI  of  gonuine  talent 

*  lùùl  p.  553.  »  Ihid.  p.  550.  *  Ibid.  p.  662. 
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the  low-creeping  objections  so  soone  trodden  downe,  it 
not  being  an  Art  of  lyes,  but  of  true  doctrine  ;  not  of 
etTeminatenesse,  but  of  notable  stirring  of  courage  ;  not 
of  abusing  man's  wit,  but  of  strengthning  man's  wit  ;  not 
banished,  but  honoured  by  Plato;  let  us  rather  plant 
more  Laurels  for  to  ingarland  the  Poets  heads  than 
suffer  the  ill-savoured  breath  of  such  wrong  speakers, 
once  to  blow  upon  the  cleare  springs  of  Poésie."^ 

From  such  vehemence  and  gravity  you  may  anticipate 
what  his  verses  will  be. 

Often,  after  reading  the  poets  of  this  age,  I  have 
looked  for  some  time  at  the  contemporary  prints,  telling 
myself  that  man,  in  mind  and  body,  was  not  then  such 
as  we  see  him  to-day.  We  also  have  our  passions,  but 
we  are  no  longer  strong  enough  to  bear  them.  They 
unsettle  us  ;  we  are  no  longer  poets  without  suffering 
for  it.  Alfred  de  Musset,  Heine,  Edgar  Poe,  Burns, 
Byron,  Shelley,  Cowper,  how  many  shall  I  instance? 
Disgust,  mental  and  bodily  degradation,  disease,  impo- 
tence, madness,  suicide,  at  best  a  permanent  hallucina- 
tion or  feverish  raving, — these  are  nowadays  the  ordi- 
nary issues  of  the  poetic  temperament.  The  passion 
of  the  brain  gnaws  our  vitals,  dries  up  the  blood,  eats 
into  the  marrow^  shakes  us  like  a  tempest,  and  the 
himian  frame,  such  as  civilisation  has  made  us,  is  not 
substantial  enough  long  to  resist  it  They,  who  have 
been  more  roughly  trained,  who  are  more  inured  to  the 
inclemencies  of  climate,  more  hardened  by  bodily  exer- 
cise, more  firm  against  danger,  endure  and  live.     Is 

'  The  Defence  of  Poésie,  p.  660.  Here  and  there  we  find  also  yem 
as  spirited  as  this  : 

•*0r  Pindar's  Apes,  flaunt  they  in  phrases  fine, 
Emmling  with  pied  flowers  their  thoughts  of  gold."— P.  666. 
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there  a  man  livlDg  who  could  withdtand  the  stomi  of 
paasloDs  and  visions  which  swept  over  Shakspaare,  and 
end,  like  him,  m  a  sensible  citizen  and  laaded  proprietor 
in  his  small  county  ?  The  niuacles  were  Hnner»  despair 
less  prompt  The  rtige  of  couceiitmt^id  ut  ten  lion,  the 
half  hallucinations,  thii  an^nsh  and  heavin^^  ni'  iln5  breaat, 
the  quivering  of  the  limbs  braciug  Uieuist;]ves  involun- 
tarily and  blindly  for  action,  all  the  painful  yearnings 
which  accompany  gniiid  dtisires,  exhausted  them  less; 
this  is  why  thtfj  tieairetl  longer,  and  dared  mora 
D'Aubign*5.  wounded  with  lîiany  sword* thrusts,  conceiv- 
ing death  at  hand,  liad  himself  bound  on  bis  horse  that  he 
might  see  his  mistress  once  more,  and  rotle  thus  several 
leagues,  losing  blood  all  the  way,  and  arriving  in  a  swoon. 
Such  feelings  we  glean  still  from  their  portraits,  in  the 
stmight  looks  which  pierce  like  a  sword  ;  in  that  strength 
of  back,  bent  or  twisted;  in  the  sensuality,  eneigy, 
enthusiasm,  which  breathe  from  their  attitude  or  look* 
Such  feelings  we  still  discover  in  their  poetry,  in  Greene, 
Lodg8i  Jonson,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  in  Sidney,  as  in  all 
tiie  rest  We  qaic^kly  forget  the  faulta  of  taste  which 
accompany  them,  the  affectation,  the  uncouth  jatgon 
Ifi  it  really  so  uncouth  Î  Imagine  a  man  who  with 
closed  eyes  distinctly  sees  the  adtiT'tid  countenance  of 
his  mistress,  who  keeps  it  before  him  all  tlie  day  i  who 
is  troubled  and  shaken  as  be  imaj^na^  ever  and  anon 
her  brow,  lier  lips,  htT  eym  i  who  cannot  and  will  not 
be  separated  from  his  vision;  who  sinks  daily  deeper 
in  this  passionate  contemplation  ;  who  is  every  instant 
crushed  by  mortal  anxieties,  f>r  transported  by  the 
raptures  of  bliss:  he  will  h>8e  the  exact  conception  of 
objects,  A  tixetl  idea  becomes  a  false  idea-  By  dint 
of  regarding  tiu  object  under  all  it^  forms,  turning  it 
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over,  piercing  through  it,  we  at  last  deform  it  When 
we  cannot  think  of  a  thing  without  being  dazed  and 
without  tears,  we  magnify  it,  and  give  it  a  character 
which  it  has  not  Hence  strange  comparisons,  over- 
refined  ideas,  excessive  images,  become  natural.  How- 
ever far  Sidney  goes,  whatever  object  he  touches,  he 
sees  throughout  the  universe  only  the  name  and  features 
of  Stella.  All  ideas  bring  him  back  to  her.  He  is 
drawn  ever  and  invincibly  by  the  same  thought  :  and 
comparisons  which  seem  far-fetched,  only  express  the 
unfailing  presence  and  sovereign  power  of  the  besetting 
imaga  Stella  is  ill  ;  it  seems  to  Sidney  that  "  Joy, 
which  is  inseparate  from  those  eyes,  Stella,  now  leames 
(strange  case)  to  weepe  in  thea"  ^  To  us,  the  expression 
is  absurd.  Is  it  so  for  Sidney,  who  for  hours  together 
had  dwelt  on  the  expression  of  those  eyes,  seeing  in 
them  at  last  all  the  beauties  of.  heaven  and  earth,  who, 
compared  to  them,  finds  all  light  dull  and  all  happiness 
stale  ?  Consider  that  in  every  exti-eme  passion  ordinary 
laws  are  reversed,  that  our  logic  cannot  pass  judgment 
on  it,  that  we  find  in  it  affectation,  childishness,  witti- 
cisms, crudity,  folly,  and  that  to  us  violent  conditions 
of  the  nervous  machine  are  like  an  unknown  and 
marvellous  land,  where  common  sense  and  good  language 
cannot  penetrate.  On  the  return  of  spring,  when  May 
spreads  over  the  fields  her  dappled  dress  of  new  flowers, 
Astrophel  and  Stella  sit  in  the  shade  of  a  retired  grove, 
in  the  warm  air,  full  of  birds*  voices  and  pleasant 
exhalations.  Heaven  smiles,  the  wind  kisses  the 
trembling  leaves,  the  inclining  trees  interlace  theii 
sappy  branches,  amorous  earth  swallows  greedily  the 
rippling  water  : 

^  AMropKd  and  SteUa,  ed.  foL  1629,  lOlst  sonnet,  pi  6ia 
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"  Id  a  grove  most  rich  of  ahftd©j 
Where  bLrdâ  wanton  musicke  made, 
May,  then  ycmg^  his  py'd  weedâ  showing. 
New  jjerftim'd  with  flowers  fresh  growing, 

"  Astrôphel  with  Stella  sweet, 
Ditl  for  mutuEll  comfort  meet, 
Both  within  themâelved  oppreâsed, 
But  eaûh  in  the  other  hlefised.  .  .  . 

**  Tlieir  cares  hungry  of  each  word. 
Which  the  deere  tongue  would  afford. 
But  their  tongues  restraiu'd  from  walking, 
Till  their  hearts  had  ended  talking, 

"  But  when  their  tongues  could  not  speake. 
Love  it  selfe  did  silence  bre^ike  ; 
Love  did  set  his  lips  asunder, 
Til  US  to  speake  in  Ioyo  and  wonder.  .  .  , 

*'  This  small  winde  which  so  sweet  Lb^ 
See  how  it  the  leaves  doth  kisse, 
Each  tree  in  his  heat  at  tyring, 
Bense  of  love  to  love  i aspiring/'  ^ 

On  Itîs  knees,  with  beating  heart,  oppressed,  it  ieeme  tc 
him  that  his  mistress  "becomes  transformed  ; 

"  Stalla,  «overaigne  of  my  joy,  ,  ,  . 
Stella,  atarre  of  hejivenly  fire» 
Stella,  hsad^tarre  of  desire, 
StelK  in  whoae  iihining  eyea 
Are  the  lights  of  Cupid's  ekiea  .  ,  * 
Stella,  whose  voice  when  it  epeakeg 
Senses  all  asunder  breakes  ; 
Stella»  whose  voice  when  it  singe th. 
Angels  to  acquaintance  bringeth,"  ^ 

^  JMtr^phél  m^  SUÎta  iU2&l  8th  aoai^.  p.  003.  '  Ihid.  601 
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These  cries  of  adoration  are  like  a  hymn.  Every  day 
he  writes  thoughts  of  love  which  agitate  him,  and  in 
this  long  journal  of  a  hundred  pages  we  feel  the 
heated  breath  swell  each  moment.  A  smile  from  his 
mistress,  a  curl  lifted  by  the  wind,  a  gesture, — all  are 
events.  He  paints  her  in  every  attitude  ;  he  cannot 
see  her  too  constantly.  He  talks  to  the  birds,  plants, 
winds,  all  natuj^e.  He  brings  the  whol^  world  to 
Stella's  feet.     At  the  notion  of  a  kiss  he  swoons  : 

**  Thinke  of  that  most  gratefuU  time 
When  thy  leaping  heart  will  climbe. 
In  my  Hpe  to  have  his  biding. 

There  those  roses  for  to  kisse, 

Which  doe  breath  a  sugred  blesse. 
Opening  rubies,  pearles  dividing."  ^ 

"  O  joy,  too  high  for  my  low  stile  to  show  : 
O  blisse,  fit  for  a  nobler  state  then  me  : 
Envie,  put  out  thine  eyes,  lest  thou  do  see 

What  Oceans  of  delight  in  me  do  flow. 

My  friend,  that  oft  saw  through  all  maskes  my  wo, 
Come,  come,  and  let  me  powre  my  selfe  on  thee  ; 
Gone  is  the  winter  of  my  miserie, 

My  spring  appeares,  0  see  what  here  doth  grow, 

For  Stella  hath  with  words  where  faith  doth  shine, 
Of  her  high  heart  giv*n  me  the  monarchie  : 

I,  I,  0  I  may  say  that  she  is  mine."  ^ 

There  are  Oriental  splendours  in  the  dazzling  sonnet  in 
which  he  asks  why  Stella's  cheeks  have  grown  pale  : 

"  Where  be  those  Roses  gone,  which  sweetned  so  our  eyes  1 
Where  those  red  cheekes,  which  oft  with  faire  encrease  doth 
frame 

^  Adnphel  and  SUlla,  10th  song,  p.  610.       '  Ibid,  sonnet  69,  p.  65& 
VOL.  L  T 
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The  height  of  honour  in  the  kindly  badge  of  shame  ) 

Who  hath  the  crimaon  weeds  stolne  from  my  morning  aides  9  ^ 

As  he  says,  his  "  life  melts  with  too  much  thinking." 
Exhausted  by  ecstasy,  he  pauses  ;  then  he  flies  from 
thought  to  thought,  seeking  relief  for  his  wound,  like 
the  Satyr  whom  he  describes  : 

"  Prometheus,  when  first  from  heaven  hie 
Hè  brought  downe  fire,  ere  then  on  earth  not  seene, 
Fond  of  delight,  a  Satyr  standing  by 
Gave  it  a  kisse,  as  it  like  sweet  had  beena 

"  Feeling  forthwith  the  other  burning  power, 
Wood  with  the  smart  with  showts  and  shryking  shrill. 
He  sought  his  ease  in  river,  field,  and  bower, 
But  for  the  time  his  griefe  went  with  him  stilL"  * 

At  last  calm  returned  ;  and  whilst  this  calm  lasts,  the 
lively,  glowing  spirit  plays  like  a  flickering  flame  on  the 
surface  of  the  deep  brooding  fire.  His  love-songs  and 
word-portraits,  delightful  pagan  and  chivalric  fancies, 
seem  to  be  inspired  by  Petrarch  or  Plato.  We  feel  the 
charm  and  sportiveness  under  the  seeming  affectation  : 

"  Faire  eyes,  sweete  lips,  deare  heart,  that  foolish  I 
Could  hope  by  Cupids  helpe  on  you  to  pray  ; 
Since  to  himselfe  he  doth  your  gifts  apply, 
As  his  maine  force,  choise  sf>ort,  and  easefuU  stray. 

"  For  when  he  will  see  who  dare  him  gainsay, 
Then  with  those  eyes  he  lookes,  lo  by  and  by 
Each  soule  doth  at  Loves  feet  his  weop<«ns  lay, 
Glad  if  for  her  he  give  them  leave  to  die. 

^  Astrophel  and  Stella,  sonnet  102,  p.  614. 

<  Ibid.  p.  525  :  this  sonnet  is  headed  K  D.  Wood,  in  his  Atken, 
Oaoon,  1.,  says  it  was  written  by  Sir  Edward  Dyer,  Chanoellor  of  the 
Moft  noblA  Order  of  the  Garter.— Ta. 
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''  When  he  will  play,  then  in  her  lipe  he  is, 
Where  blnshing  red,  that  Lotcb  selfe  them  doth  lore, 
With  either  lip  he  doth  the  other  kisse  : 
But  when  he  will  for  quiets  sake  remove 
From  all  the  world,  her  heart  is  then  his  rome. 
Where  well  he  knowes,  no  man  to  him  can  come."  ^ 

Both  heart  and  sense  are  captive  hera  If  he  finds  the 
eyes  of  Stella  more  beautiful  than  anything  in  the  world, 
he  finds  her  soul  more  lovely  than  her  body.  He  is  a 
Platonist  when  he  recounts  how  Virtue,  wishing  to  be 
loved  of  men,  took  Stella's  form  to  enchant  their  eyes, 
and  make  them  see  the  heaven  which  the  inner  sense 
reveals  to  heroic  souls.  We  recognise  in  him  that 
entire  submission  of  heart,  love  turned  into  a  religion, 
perfect  passion  which  asks  only  to  grow,  and  which,  like 
the  piety  of  the  mystics,  finds  itself  always  too  insignifi- 
cant when  it  compares  itself  with  the  object  loved  : 

''  My  youth  doth  waste,  my  knowledge  brings  forth  toyes, 
My  wit  doth  strive  those  passions  to  defend, 
Which  for  reward  spoyle  it  with  vaine  annoyes, 
I  see  my  course  to  lose  my  selfe  doth  bend  : 
I  see  and  yet  no  greater  sorrow  take, 
Than  that  I  lose  no  more  for  Stella's  sake.''  ^ 

At  last,  like  Socrates  in  the  banquet,  he  turns  his  eyes 
to  deathless  beauty,  heavenly  brightness  : 

''  Leave  me,  0  Love,  which  reachest  but  to  dust, 
Aud  thou  my  minde  aspire  to  higher  things  : 
Grow  rich  in  that  which  never  taketh  rust  : 
Wliatever  fades,  but  fading  pleasure  brings.  .  .  . 
0  take  fast  bold,  let  that  light  be  thy  guide, 
In  this  small  course  which  birth  drawes  out  to  death."  ^ 

^  Astrophel  and  Stella,  sonnet  43,  p.  545. 
*  IHd.  lomiet  18,  p.  578.  '  Last  ■onnet,  p.  580. 
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Divine  love  continues  the  earthly  lo^e;  he  was  îm- 

pmoned  in  this,  and  frees  himself.  By  this  nobility, 
these  lofty  aspirations,  recognise  one  af  those  serioiis 
Bonla  of  which  there  are  so  many  in  the  some  cUmate 
and  raca  Spiritual  instinctô  pierce  through  the 
dominant  paganism,  and  ere  they  make  Chmtians, 
make  Platoniats. 

V, 
Sidney  was  only  a  soldier  in  an  army;  there  is  a 
multitude  about  him,  a  multitude  of  poets.  In  fiflgr- 
two  years,  without  counting  the  drama,  two  hundred  and 
thirty-three  are  enumerated,*  of  whom  forty  have  genius 
or  talent  :  Breton,  Donne,  Drayton,  Lodge,  Greene,  the 
two  Fletchers,  Beaumont,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Ben 
Jonson,  Marlowe,  Wither,  Warner,  Davison,  Carew, 
Suckling,  Herrick  ; — we  should  grow  tired  in  counting 
them.  There  is  a  crop  of  thena,  and  so  there  is  at  the 
same  time  in  Catholic  and  heroic  Spain  ;  and  as  in  Spain 
it  was  a  sign  of  the  times,  the  mnrk  of  a  public  want, 
the  index  to  an  extraoniinaiy  and  transient  condition  of 
the  mind.  Wliat  is  this  condition  which  gives  rise  to 
so  universal  a  taste  for  poetry?  Wh^t  is  it  breathes 
life  into  their  books  ?  How  happens  it,  that  amongst 
the  least,  in  spite  of  pedantries,  awkwardnesses,  in  tike 
rhjTBÎng  chronicles  or  descriptive  cyclopedias,  we  meet 
with  brilliant  pictures  and  genuine  love-cries  ?  How 
happens  it,  that  when  this  generation  was  exhausted, 
true  poetry  ended  in  England,  as  true  pamting  in  Ttaly 
and  Flanders  ?  It  was  because  an  epoch  of  the  mind 
came  and  passed  away, — that,  namely,  of  instinctive  and 

*  Natliin  Dmke,  Shni^^têurt  and  his  Timrji,  i.  l^art  2,  cb.  %  3,  4. 
among  theae  233  poets  th<!  autbors  of  jsolntwl  pieot;»  are  not  rtcYoTita^ 
Lut  only  tbu^ti  ^^ho  publialied  «r  eoUecrted  tlietr  works 
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creative  conception.  These  men  had  new  senses,  and 
no  theories  in  their  heads.  Thus,  when  they  took  a 
walk,  their  emotions  were  not  the  same  as  ours. 
What  is  sunrise  to  an  ordinary  man?  A  white 
smudge  on  the  edge  of  the  sky,  between  bosses  of 
clouds,  amid  pieces  of  land,  and  bits  of  road,  which 
he  does  not  see  because  he  has  seen  them  a  hundred 
times.  But  for  them,  all  things  have  a  aovl  ;  I  mean 
that  they  feel  within  themselves,  indirectly,  the  up- 
rising and  severance  of  the  outlines,  the  power  and 
contrast  of  tints,  the  sad  or  delicious  sentiment,  which 
breathes  from  this  combination  and  union  like  a  harmony 
or  a  cry.  How  sorrowfid  is  the  sun,  as  he  rises  in  i 
mist  above  the  sad  sea-furrows  ;  what  an  air  of  resigna- 
tion in  the  old  trees  rustling  in  the  night  rain  ;  what  a 
feverish  tumult  in  the  mass  of  waves,  whose  dishevelled 
locks  are  twisted  for  ever  on  the  surface  of  the  abyss  ! 
But  the  great  torch  of  heaven,  the  limiinous  god, 
emerges  and  shines;  the  tall,  soft,  pliant  herbs,  the 
evergreen  meadows,  the  expanding  roof  of  lofty  oaks, — 
the  whole  English  landscape,  continually  renewed  and 
illumined  by  the  flooding  moisture,  diffuses  an  inex- 
haustible freshness.  These  meadows,  red  and  white 
with  flowers,  ever  moist  and  ever  young,  slip  off  their 
veil  of  golden  mist,  and  appear  suddenly,  timidly,  like 
beautiful  virgins.  Here  is  the  cuckoo-flower,  which 
springs  up  before  the  coming  of  the  swallow  ;  there  the 
hare-bell,  blue  as  the  veins  of  a  woman  ;  the  marigold, 
which  sets  witli  the  sun,  and,  weeping,  rises  with  him 
Drayton,  in  his  Polyolbion,  sings 
"  Then  from  her  burnisht  gate  the  goodly  glittring  East 
Guilds  every  lofty  top,  which  late  the  humorous  Night 
Bespangled  hod  with  pearle,  to  please  the  Mornings  sight  ; 
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On  which  the  mirthfull  Quires,  with  their  cleere  open  throatB, 
Unto  the  joyfull  Mome  so  straine  their  warbling  notes, 
That  Hills  and  Valleys  ring,  and  even  the  ecchoing  Ayre 
Seemes  all  corapos'd  of  sounds,  about  them  eveiywhere.  .  .  . 
Thus  sing  away  the  Morne,  untill  the  mounting  Sunne, 
Through  thick  exhaled  fogs,  his  golden  head  hath  nmne. 
And  through  the  twisted  tops  of  our  close  Covert  creeps, 
To  kiss  the  gentle  Shade,  this  while  that  sweetly  sleeps."^ 

A  step  further,  and  you  will  find  the  old  gods  reappear. 
They  reappear,  these  living  gods — these  living  gods 
mingled  with  things  which  you  cannot  help  meeting  as 
soon  as  you  meet  nature  again.  Shakspeare,  in  the 
Tempest,  sings  : 

"  Ceres,  most  bounteous  lady  thy  rich  leas 
Of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  vetches,  oats,  and  pease  ; 
Thy  turfy  mountains,  where  live  nibbling  sheep, 
And  flat  meads  thatch'd  with  stover,  them  to  keep  ; 
Thy  banks  with  peoiièd  and  lilied  brims, 
Which  spongy  April  at  thy  best  betrims, 
To  make  cold  nymphs  chaste  crocus  .  .  . 
Hail,  many-colour'd  messenger  (Iris.)  .  .  . 
Who,  with  thy  saffron  wings,  upon  my  flowers 
Diflusest  honey-drops,  refreshing  showers, 
And  with  each  end  of  thy  blue  bow  dost  crown 
My  bosky  acres  and  my  unshrubVd  down."  * 

In  Cymbeline  he  says  : 

*'  They  are  as  gentle  as  zephyrs,  blowing  below  the  violet^ 
Not  wagging  his  sweet  head."  ^ 

Greene  writes  : 

"  When  Flora,  proud  in  pomp  of  all  her  flowers. 
Sat  bright  and  gay,  ^ 

^  M.  Drayton's  Pùlyolhion,  ed.  1622,  18th  song,  p.  214w 
■  Act  iv.  1.  »  Act  iv.  a. 
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And  gloried  in  the  dew  of  Iris'  showers, 

And  did  display 
Her  mantle  chequered  all  with  gaudy  green."  ^ 

The  same  author  also  says  : 

"  How  oft  have  I  descending  Titan  seen. 
His  burning  locks  couch  in  the  sea-queen's  lap; 
And  beauteous  Thetis  his  red  body  wrap 
In  watery  robes,  as  he  her  lord  had  been  1  "  * 

So  Spenser,  in  his  FcUrU  Qiieene,  sings  : 

"  The  ioyous  ilay  gan  early  to  appeare  ; 
And  fay  re  Ani*ora  from  the  deawy  bed 
Of  aged  Titlione  gan  herselfe  to  reare 
Witii  rosy  cheekes,  for  shame  as  blushing  red  : 
Her  golden  locks,  for  hast,  were  loosely  shed 
About  her  eares,  when  Una  her  did  marke 
Clymbe  to  her  charet,  all  with  flowers  spred, 
From  heven  high  to  chace  the  chearelesse  darke  ; 
With  mery  note  her  lowd  salutes  the  mounting  larke/*  ■ 

All  the  splendour  and  sweetness  of  this  moist  and  well 
watered  land;  all  the  specialties,  the  opulence  of  its 
dissolving  tints,  of  its  variable  sky,  its  luxuriant  vege- 
tation, assemble  thus  about  the  gods,  who  gave  them 
their  beautiful  form. 

In  the  life  of  every  man  there  ai'e  moments  when,  in 
presence  of  objects,  he  experiences  a  sliock.  This  mass 
of  ideas,  of  mangled  recollections,  of  mutilated  images, 
which  lie  hidden  in  all  comers  of  his  mind,  are  set  in 
motion,  organised,  suddenly  developed  like  a  flower. 
He  is  enraptured  ;  he  cannot  help  looking  at  and  admir- 

>  Greene's  Poems,  ed.  Bell,  Eurymachua  in  Laxidem  Mirimidœ^  p.  78. 

■  Und.  Melieertua'  description  of  his  Mistress,  p.  38- 
*  Spenser^i  Works,  ed.  Todd,  1868,  TheFaërie  Queene,  L  &  11,  tt  51. 
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ing  the  charming  creature  which  has  just  appeared  ;  he 
wishes  to  see  it  again,  and  others  liJfe  it,  and  dreams  of 
nothing  else.  There  are  such  moments  in  the  life  of 
nations,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  They  are  happy  in 
contemplating  beautiful  things,  and  wi^h  only  that  they 
should  be  the  most  beautiful  possible.  Tliey  are  not  pre- 
occupied, as  we  are,  with  theories-  They  do  not  excite 
themselves  to  express  moral  or  philosophical  ideas.  They 
wish  to  enjoy  through  the  imagination,  through  the  eyea^ 
like  those  Italian  nobles,  who,  at  the  same  time,  were 
80  captivated  by  fine  colours  and  forms,  that  they 
covered  with  paintings  not  only  their  rooms  and  their 
churclies,  but  the  lids  of  their  chests  and  the  saddles  of 
tlieir  horses.  The  ricli  and  green  sunny  country;  young, 
gaily-attired  ladies,  blooming  with  health  and  love;  half- 
draped  gods  and  goddesses,  masterpieces  and  models  of 
strength  and  grace, — these  are  the  most  lovely  objects 
which  man  can  contemplate,  the  most  capable  of  satisfy* 
ing  his  senses  and  his  heart — of  giving  rise  to  smUes 
and  joy  ;  and  these  are  tlie  objects  which  occur  in 
all  the  poets  in  a  most  wonderful  abundance  of  songs, 
pastorals,  sonnets,  little  fugitive  pieces,  so  lively,  delicate, 
oasOy  unfolded,  that  we  have  never  since  had  their 
efjuals.  Wliat  though  Venus  and  Cupid  have  lost  their 
altars  ?  Jake  the  cootemporaiy  painters  of  Italy,  they 
willingly  imagine  a  beautiful  naked  child,  drawn  on  a 
chariot  of  gold  through  the  limpid  air;  or  a  woman, 
redolent  with  youth,  standing  on  the  waves,  which  Idas 
her  snowy  feet.  Harsh  Ben  Jonsnn  is  ravished  with 
the  scene.  The  disciplined  battfilion  of  liis  sturdy 
verses  changes  into  a  band  of  little  graceful  strophes, 
which  trip  as  lightly  as  Raphael's  children.  He  sees 
hia  lady  approach,  sitting  on  the  chariot  of  Love,  drawn 
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by  swans  and  doves.  Love  leads  the  car  ;  she  passes 
calm  and  smiling,  and  all  hearts,  charmed  by  her  divine 
looks,  wish  no  other  joy  than  to  see  and  serve  her  for  ever. 

**  See  the  chariot  at  hand  here  of  Love, 

Wherein  my  lady  rideth  ! 
Each  that  draws  is  a  swan  or  a  dove. 

And  well  the  car  Love  guideth. 
As  she  goes,  all  hearts  do  duty 
Unto  her  beauty  ; 

And,  enamoured,  do  wish,  so  they  might 
But  enjoy  such  a  sight. 
That  they  still  were  to  run  by  her  side, 
Through  swords,  through  seas,  whither  she  would  rida 
Do  but  look  on  her  eyes,  they  do  light 

All  that  Love's  world  compriseth  I 
Do  but  look  on  her  hair,  it  is  bright 

As  Love's  star  when  it  riseth  !  .  .  . 
Have  you  seen  but  a  bright  lily  grow. 

Before  rude  hands  have  touched  it  1 
Have  you  marked  but  the  fall  o'  the  snow. 

Before  the  soil  hath  smutched  it  ? 
Have  you  felt  the  wool  of  beaver  ] 

Or  swan's  down  ever  1 
Or  have  smelt  o'  the  bud  o'  the  brier  1 

Or  the  nard  in  the  fire  ? 
Or  have  tasted  the  bag  of  the  bee  ) 
0  so  white  !  0  so  soflb  1  0  so  sweet  is  she  !  "  ^ 

What  can  be  more  lively,  more  unlike  measured  and 
artificial  mythology?  Like  Theocritus  and  Moschus, 
they  play  with  their  smiling  gods,  and  their  \>«lief 
becomes  a  festival  One  day,  in  an  alcove  of  a  ^v(KKi, 
Cupid  meets  a  nymph  asleep  : 

^  Ben  Jonson's  Fùems,  ed.  R.  BelL     CtUbraUm  </  Ohariê  ;  htr 
Triumfk,  p.  125. 
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''Her  golden  hair  o'erapread  her  fiioe, 
Her  carelesB  arms  abroad  were  caat^ 
Her  quiver  had  her  pillow's  placed. 
Her  breast  lay  bare  to  every  blast"  ^ 

He  approaches  softly,  steals  her  arrows,  and  puts  his 
own  in  their  place.  She  hears  a  noise  at  last,  raises 
her  reclining  head,  and  sees  a  shepherd  approaching. 
She  flees  ;  he  pursues.  She  bends  her  bow,  and  shoots 
her  arrows  at  him.  He  only  becomes  more  ardent,  and 
is  on  the  point  of  seizing  her.  In  despair,  she  takes  an 
arrow,  and  buries  it  in  her  lovely  body.  Lo!  she  is 
changed,  she  stops,  smiles,  loves,  draws  near  him. 

"  Though  mountains  meet  not,  lovers  may. 
What  other  lovers  do,  did  th^. 
The  god  of  Love  sat  on  a  tree, 
And  laught  that  pleasant  sight  to  sea"  * 

A  drop  of  archness  faUs  into  the  medley  of  artlessness 
and  voluptuous  charm  ;  it  was  so  in  Longus,  and  in  all 
that  delicious  nosegay  called  the  Anthologi/.  Not  the 
dry  mocking  of  Voltaire,  of  folks  who  possessed  only 
wit,  and  always  lived  in  a  drawing-room;  but  the 
raillery  of  artists,  lovers  whose  brain  is  full  of  colour 
and  form,  who,  when  they  recoxmt  a  bit  of  roguishness, 
imagine  a  stooping  neck,  lowered  eyes,  the  blushing  of 
vermilion  cheeks.  One  of  these  fair  ones  says  the  fol- 
lowing verses,  simpering,  and  we  can  even  see  now  the 
pouting!  of  her  lips  : 

"  Love  in  iny  bosom  like  a  bee 
Doth  suck  his  sweet. 
Now  with  his  wings  he  plays  with  me, 
Now  with  his  feet 

'   OuptcTs  Pastime,  unknown  author,  ab.  162L         *  IbUL 
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Within  my  eyes  he  makes  his  rest^ 
His  bed  amid  my  tender  breast^ 
My  kisses  are  his  daily  feast 
And  yet  he  robe  me  of  my  rest 
Ah  1  wanton,  will  ye  I" ' 

What  relieves  these  sportive  pieces  is  their  splendour 
of  imagination.  There  are  efiects  and  flashes  which  we 
hardly  dare  quote,  dazzling  and  maddening,  as  in  the 
Song  of  Songs  : 

"  Her  eyes,  fair  eyes,  like  to  the  purest  lights 
That  animate  the  sun,  or  cheer  the  day  ; 
In  whom  the  shining  sunbeams  brightly  play. 
Whiles  fancy  doth  on  them  divine  delights. 

''  Her  cheeks  like  ripened  lilies  steeped  in  wine^ 
Or  £ûr  pom^ranate  kernels  washed  in  milk, 
Or  snow-white  threads  in  nets  of  crimson  silk, 
Or  gorgeous  clouds  upon  the  sun's  decline. 

"  Her  lips  are  roses  over-washed  with  dew, 
Or  like  the  purple  of  Narcissus*  flower  .  .  . 

''  Her  crystal  chin  like  to  the  purest  mould. 
Enchased  with  dainty  dabies  soft  and  white. 
Where  fancy's  fair  pavilion  once  is  pight, 
Whereas  embraced  his  beauties  he  doth  hold. 

"  Her  neck  like  to  an  ivory  shining  tower, 
Where  through  with  azure  veins  sweet  nectar  rung, 
Or  like  the  down  of  swans  where  Senesse  woons, 
Or  like  delight  that  doth  itself  devour. 

"  Her  paiM  are  like  fair  apples  in  the  prime. 
As  round  as  orient  pearls,  as  soft  as  down  ; 
They  never  vail  their  fair  through  winter's  frown, 
But  from  their  sweets  love  sucked  his  summer  time."  ' 

^  BosdlinéC 8  Madrigal. 
*  Gnene*s  Foem$^  ed.  R.  Bell,  MenaphorCa  Sdogue^  p.  4L 
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*'  What  need  compare,  where  sweet  excee»is  compare  Î 
Who  druws  his  thotights  of  love  from  seuBcleBâ  tbings^ 
Their  p*M»ip  ùud  greatest  gloriei  doth  impair. 
And  lïunitiU  love's  heaven  with  overkden  wing»,"  * 

I  can  ^vell  believe  that  things  liad  no  more  beauty 
then  than  now  ;  but  I  am  sure  tliat  men  found  them 
more  b^aiitifuL 

When  the  power  of  embellishment  is  so  great,  it  i3 
natural  that  they  should  paint  tlie  sentiment  which 
unites  all  joys,  whither  all  dreams  conveiige, — ^ideal  love, 
and  in  particular,  arlkss  and  happy  love.  Of  all 
sentiments,  tliere  is  none  for  which  we  have  mors 
8}Tnpathy,  It  is  of  all  the  most  simple  and  sweet 
It  iâ  the  first  motion  of  the  heart,  and  the  first  word 
of  natura  It  is  made  np  of  innocence  and  self-aban- 
fionment  It  is  clear  of  reflection  and  eftbrt.  It 
extricates  us  from  complicated  pass  ion,  contempt,  regret, 
hate,  violent  desires.  It  penetrates  us^  and  we  breathe 
it  as  the  fresh  breath  of  the  morning  \nnd,  which  has 
swept  over  ilowery  meads.  The  knights  of  this  peri- 
lous court  iolialed  it,  and  were  enraptured,  and  so 
rested  in  the  contrast  from  their  actions  and  their 
dangers.  The  most  severe  and  tragic  of  their  poets 
timied  aside  to  meet  it,  Shakspeare  among  the  evergreen 
oaks  of  the  forest  of  Arden,^  Ben  J  on  son  in  the  woods 
of  Sherwood,*  amid  the  wide  shady  glades,  the  shioItLg 
leaves  and  moist  flowers,  trembHng  on  the  margin  of 
lonely  springs,  Marlowe  himself,  the  terrible  painter 
of  the  agony  of  Edward  IL,  tlje  impressive  and  poweri'id 
poet,  who  wrote  Fattstus,  Tanurlant^  and  the  Jmi>  of 

*  Oreene*ft  Poemâ^  Mdiûertu/  Echitfut,  j».  43.        *  Am  g/oti  Like  U. 
'  Tht  Sad  Shê^f^iml^     See  also  Beiium<>Dt  wîd  Fletcher,  Th»  Jbâl* 
fid  Shephirdew. 
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MaUa^  leaves  his  sanguinary  dramas,  his  high-sounding 
verse,  his  images  of  fuiy,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
musical  and  sweet  than  his  song.  A  shepherd,  to  gaip 
his  lady-love,  says  to  her  : 

"  C!ome  live  with  me  and  be  my  Love, 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  hills  and  Talleys,  dale  and  field. 
And  all  the  craggy  mountains  yield. 
There  we  will  sit  upon  the  n)cka, 
And  see  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks^ 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigaLs. 
There  will  I  make  thee  beds  of  roses 
And  a  thousand  I'ragrant  posies, 
A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  kirtle 
Embroider'd  all  with  leaves  of  myrtl& 
A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool, 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull. 
Fair  lined  slippers  for  the  cold, 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold. 
A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds, 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs  : 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move, 
C!ome  live  with  me  and  be  my  Love.  .  .  . 
The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing 
For  thy  delight  each  May-morning  : 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move, 
Then  live  with  me  and  be  my  Love"  ^ 

^  This  poem  was,  and  still  is,  frequently  attributed  to  Shakspeare. 
It  appears  as  his  in  Knight's  edition,  published  a  few  years  ago.  Isaac 
Walton,  however,  writing  about  fifty  years  after  Marlowe's  death, 
attributes  it  to  him.  In  Palgrave's  Oolden  Treasury  it  is  also  ascribed 
to  the  same  author.  As  a  confirmation,  let  us  state  that  Ithamora,  in 
Marlowe's  Jew  of  Malta,  says  to  the  courtesan  (Act  iv.  Sc  4)  : 
**  Thou  in  those  groves,  by  Dis  above, 
Shalt  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love."- 
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The  unpolished  gentlemen  of  the  period,  returning  from 
hawking,  were  more  than  once  arrested  by  such  rostio 
pictures  ;  such  as  they  were,  that  is  to  say,  imaginative 
and  not  very  citizen-Like,  they  had  dreamed  of  figuring 
in  them  on  their  own  account.  But  while  entering  into, 
they  reconstructed  them;  they  reconstructed  them  in 
their  parks,  prepared  for  Queen  Elizabeth's  entrance,  with 
a  profusion  of  costumes  and  devices,  uot  troubling  them- 
selves to  copy  rough  nature  exactly.  Improbability 
did  not  disturb  them  ;  they  were  not  minute  imitators, 
students  of  manners  :  they  created;  the  country  for  them 
was  but  a  setting,  and  the  complete  picture  came  from 
their  fancies  and  their  hearts.  Bomantic  it  may  have 
been,  even  impossible,  but  it  was  on  this  account  the 
more  charming.  Is  there  a  greater  charm  than  putting 
on  one  side  this  actual  world  which  fetters  or  oppresses 
us,  to  float  vaguely  and  easily  in  the  azure  and  the 
light,  on  the  summit  of  the  cloud-capped  land  of  fairies, 
to  arrange  things  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
moment,  no  longer  feeling  the  oppressive  laws,  the 
iiarsli  and  resisting  framework  of  life,  adorning  and 
var}'ing  everytliing  after  the  caprice  and  the  refinements 
of  fancy  ?  That  is  what  is  done  in  these  little  poems. 
Usually  the  events  are  such  as  happen  nowhere,  or 
happeu  in  the  land  where  kings  turn  shepherds  and 
many  shepherdesses.  The  beautiful  Argentile'  is  de- 
tained at  the  court  of  her  uncle,  who  wishes  to  deprive 
her  of  her  kingdom,  and  commands  her  to  marry  Curan, 
a  boor  in  his  service  ;  she  fiees.  and  Curan  in  despair 
goes  and  lives  two  years  among  the  shepherds.  One 
day  he  meets  a  beautiful  country-woman,  and  loves  her  ; 

>  Chalmers'  Bnglish  PotU,  William  Warner,  Fourth  Booh  of  AlkUmf9 
England,  ch.  xz.  p.  {»51. 
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gradually,  while  speaking  to  her,  he  thinks  of  Argentile, 
and  weeps  ;  he  describes  her  sweet  face,  her  lithe  figure, 
her  blue- veined  delicate  wrists,  and  suddenly  sees  that 
the  peasant  girl  is  weeping.  She  falls  into  his  arms, 
and  says,  "  I  am  Argentile."  Now  Curan  was  a  king's 
son,  who  had  disguised  himself  thus  for  love  of  Argen- 
til&  He  resumes  his  armour,  and  defeats  the  wicked 
king.  There  never  was  a  braver  knight;  and  they 
both  reigned  long  in  Northumberland.  From  a  hundred 
such  tales,  tales  of  the  spring-time,  the  reader  will 
perhaps  bear  with  me  while  I  pick  out  one  more,  gay 
and  simple  as  a  May  morning.  The  Princess  Dowsabel 
came  down  one  morning  into  her  father^s  garden  ;  she 
gathers  honeysuckles,  primroses,  violets,  and  daisies; 
then,  behind  a  hedge,  she  heard  a  shepherd  singing, 
and  that  so  finely  that  she  loved  him  at  once.  He 
promises  to  be  faithful,  and  asks  for  a  kiss.  Her  cheeks 
became  as  crimson  as  a  rose  : 

''  With  tliat  she  bent  her  snow  white  knee, 
Down  by  the  shepherd  kneeled  she, 

And  him  she  sweetly  kiss'd. 
With  that  the  shepherd  whoop'd  for  joy  j 
Quoth  he  :  *  There's  never  shepherd's  boy 

That  ever  was  so  blest.'  "  ^ 

Nothing  more  ;  is  it  not  enough  ?  It  is  but  a  mementos 
fancy;  but  they  had  such  fancies  every  moment 
Think  what  poetry  was  likely  to  spring  from  them, 
how  superior  to  common  events,  how  free  from  literal 
imitation,  how  smitten  with  ideal  beauty,  how  capable 
of  creating  a  world  beyond  our  sad  world.  In  fact, 
among  all  these  poems  there  is  oue  truly  divine,  so 
A  Ckaknara'  JùtkglUh  Fott»,  M.  Dnyton'i  FowriK  Eclogue,  vr.  p.  48& 
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di\'iiie  that  the  reasoDers  of  succeeding  i^es  have  found 
it  wearisome,  that  ©ven  now  but  few  undei^tand  it— 
Spenser's  FaiHe  Queem. 

One  day  Monsieur  Jourdain,  having  turned  Mama* 
mouchi^  and  learned  orthography,  sent  for  the  most 
iLlustrious  writers  of  the  age.  He  settled  himself  m 
his  arm-chair,  pointed  with  his  finger  at  several  foldiog- 
stools  for  them  to  sit  down,  and  said  : 

"  I  have  read  your  little  productious,  gentlemeE*  They  have 
afforded  me  much  pleasure.  I  wish  to  give  you  some  work  to 
do.  I  have  given  eome  lately  to  little  LuUi/  your  fellow- 
labourer.  It  was  at  my  commaud  that  he  iatroduced  the  9eft* 
shell  at  hiB  concerts,— a  melodious  iustrument,  which  i»o  onô 
thought  of  before,  aiid  which  haâ  auch  a  pleasing  eftect,  I  insist 
tlmt  you  will  work  out  my  ideas  as  he  has  worked  theiu  otit,  and 
[  give  you  an  order  for  a  poem  in  prose.  What  is  not  prose,  you 
know,  is  verse  ;  and  what  is  not  verse,  is  prose*  When  I  iay, 
*  Nicolle,  bring  me  my  slippeis  and  give  me  my  nightcap/  I  sfieak 
prose.  Take  this  sentence  as  your  model.  This  style  i^  much 
more  pleasing  than  the  jargon  of  unfinished  lines  which  you  csSX 
verse.  As  for  the  subject,  let  ic  be  myself.  You  w^iU  describe 
my  flowered  dreasing-gown  which  I  have  put  on  to  receive  you 
in,  and  this  little  green  velvet  undress  which  I  wear  uodenjeiith, 
to  do  my  momtng  exercise  in*  You  will  set  down  that  this 
chintz  coBta  a  louis  an  elL  The  description,  if  well  worketi  out 
will  furnish  some  very  pretty  paragraphs,  and  will  enlighten  the 
public  as  to  the  cost  of  things,  I  desire  also  that  yon  should 
speak  of  my  mirrors,  my  carpets,  my  hangings.  My  tradeBuien 
will  let  you  have  their  bills  ;  don't  fail  to  put  them  m,  I  h  hall 
be  glad  to  read  in  your  works,  all  fiilly  and  naturally  sat  forth» 
about  my  father^s  shop,  who^  hke  a  real  gentleman,  sold  elotb  to 

^  Mons.  Jourdain  is  the  hero  of  Moliàre'a  comedy,  Le  Bourgûoii 
Qeniiihommt^  the  tjp«  of  sTolgar  and  suGcessful  upstart  ;  MamiimouaM 
is  a  mock  title. — Tn. 

*  Lnlli,  ««  ceiehrated  Italian  ecnnposer  of  the  time  of  Molière, — Ta. 
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oblige  hiB  friends  ;  my  maid  Nicolle's  kitchen,  the  genteel  be- 
haviour of  Broâquet,  the  little  dog  of  my  neighbour  M.  Dimanche. 
You  might  also  explain  my  domestic  affairs  :  there  is  nothing 
more  interesting  to  the  public  than  to  hear  how  a  million  may 
be  scraped  together.  Tell  them  also  that  my  daughter  Ludle 
has  not  married  that  little  rascal  Cléonte,  but  M.  Samuel  Bernard, 
who  made  his  fortune  as  a  fermier-geJieral,  keeps  his  carriage  and 
is  going  to  be  a  minister  of  state.  For  this  I  wiU  pay  you  liber- 
ally, half-a-louis  for  a  yard  of  writing.  Come  back  in  a  month, 
and  let  me  see  what  my  ideas  have  suggested  to  you." 

We  are  the  descendants  of  M.  Jourdain,  and  this  is 
how  we  have  been  talking  to  the  men  of  genius  from 
the  b^inning  of  the  century,  and  the  men  of  genius 
have  listened  to  us.  Hence  arise  our  shoppy  and 
realistic  novels.  I  pray  the  reader  to  forget  them,  to 
forget  himself,  to  become  for  a  while  a  poet,  a  gentle- 
man, a  man  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Unless  we  bury 
the  M.  Jourdain  who  survives  in  us,  we  shall  never 
understand  Spenser. 

VI. 

Spenser  belonged  to  an  ancient  family,  allied  to 
great  houses  ;  was  a  friend  of  Sidney  and  Raleigh,  the 
two  most  accomplished  knights  of  the  age — a  knight 
himself,  at  least  in  heart  ;  who  had  found  in  his  con- 
nections, his  friendships,  his  studies,  his  life,  everything 
calculated  to  lead  him  to  ideal  poetry.  We  find  him 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  imbues  himself  with  the  noblest 
ancient  philosophies  ;  in  a  northern  country,  where  he 
passes  through  a  deep  and  unfortunate  passion;  at 
Penshurst,  in  the  castle  and  in  the  society  where  the 
Arcadia  was  produced  ;  with  Sidney,  in  whom  survived 
entire  the  romantic  poetry  and  heroic  generosity  of  the 
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feudal  spirit;  at  court,  where  all  the  splendours  of  a 
disciplined  and  gorgeous  chivaliy  were  gathered  about 
the  throne  ;  finally,  at  Eilcolman,  on  the  borders  of  a 
beautiful  lake,  in  a  lonely  castle,  from  which  the  view 
embraced  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  and  the  half 
of  Ireland.  Poor  on  the  other  hand,^  not  fit  for  court, 
and  though  favoured  by  the  queen,  imable  to  obtain 
fix>m  his  patrons  anything  but  inferior  employment; 
in  the  end,  wearied  of  solicitations,  and  banished  to 
Iiis  dangerous  property  in  Ireland,  whence  a  rebellion 
expelled  him,  after  his  house  and  child  had  been  burned  ; 
he  died  three  months  later,  of  misery  and  a  broken 
heart.^  Expectations  and  rebufTs,  many  sorrows  and 
many  dreams,  some  few  joys,  and  a  sudden  and  fright- 
ful calamity,  a  small  fortime  and  a  premature  end  ; 
this  indeed  was  a  poet's  life.  But  the  heart  within 
was  the  true  poet — from  it  all  proceeded;  circum- 
stances furnished  the  subject  only;  he  transformed 
tlieiu  more  than  they  him;  he  received  less  than  he 
gave.  Philosophy  and  landscapes,  ceremonies  and 
oruameute,  splendours  of  the  country  and  the  court,  on 
all  which  he  painted  or  thought,  he  impressed  his 
inward  nobleness.  Above  all,  his  was  a  soul  captivated 
by  sublime  and  chaste  beauty,  eminently  platonic  ;  one 
of  these  lofty  and  refined  souls  most  charming  of  all, 
who,  bom  in  the  lap  of  nature,  draw  thence  their 
sustenance,  but  soar  higher,  enter  the  regions  of  mysti- 
cism, and  moimt  instinctively  in  order  to  expand  on  the 
confines  of  a  loftier  world.     Spenser  leads  us  to  Milton, 

Mt  is  very  doubtful  whether  Spenser  was  so  poor  as  he  is  generally 
believed  to  have  been. — Tr. 

*  "  He  died  for  want  of  bread,  in  King  Street."    Ben  Jomgn, 
quoted  by  Drummondi 
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and  thence  to  Puritanism,  as  Plato  to  Virgil,  and  thence 
to  Christianity.  Sensuous  beauty  is  perfect  in  both, 
but  their  main  worship  is  for  moral  beauty.  He 
appeals  to  the  Muses  : 

'^  Revele  to  me  the  sacred  nourseiy 
Of  vertue,  which  with  you  doth  there  remaine, 
Where  it  in  silver  bowre  does  hidden  ly 
From  view  of  men  and  wicked  worlds  disdaine  !  " 

He  encourages  his  knight  when  he  sees  him  droop. 
He  is  wroth  when  he  sees  him  attacked.     He  rejoices 
in  his  justice,  temperance,  courtesy.     He  introduces  in 
the  be^ning  of  a  song,  long  stanzas  in  honour  of 
friendship  and  justice.     He  pauses,  after  relating  a 
lovely  instance  of  chastity,  to  exhort  women  to  modesty. 
He  pours  out  the  wealth  of  his  respect  and  tenderness 
at  the  feet  of  his  heroines.     If  any  coarse  man  insults 
them,  he  calls  to  their  aid  nature  and  the  gods.     Never 
does  he  bring  them  on  his  stage  without  adorning  their 
name  with  splendid  eulogy.     He  has  an  adoration  for 
beauty  worthy  of   Dante   and    Plotinus.     And    this, 
because  he  never  considers  it  a  mere  harmony  of  colour 
and  form,  but  an  emanation  of  imique,  heavenly,  im- 
perishable beauty,  which  no  mortal  eye  can  see,  and 
which  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  great  Author  of  the 
worlds.^     Bodies  only  render  it  visible;    it  does  not 
live  in  them  ;  charm  and  attraction  are  not  in  things, 
but  in  the  immortal  idea  which  shines  through  them  : 
"  For  that  same  goodly  hew  of  white  and  re*!, 
With  which  the  cheekes  are  sprinckled,  shall  decay, 
And  those  sweete  rosy  leaves,  so  fairly  spred 
Upon  the  lips,  shall  fade  and  fall  away 
To  that  they  were,  even  to  corrupted  clay  : 
^  Hymn»  of  Love  and  Beauty;  of  heavenly  Love  and  Beiwtff» 
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That  golden  wjre,  those  aparckling  fitar»  m  brigbt, 
Shall  tunie  to  dust,  luid  lose  their  gmdly  light. 
But  that  faire  lain|3e,  from  whose  celestial  I  ray 
That  light  proeeedcî5,  whieh  kindleth  lovers  fire. 
Shall  uever  be  extiuguisht  nor  decay  ; 
Bat,  w  h  till  the  vital  1  Bpirits  doe  expyre, 
Upon  her  native  planet  shall  retyre  ; 
For  it  m  heavenly  bonte^  and  eanuot  die. 
Being  a  parcell  of  the  ]mre-t  ekiej'  * 

In  presence  of  this  ideal  of  beauty,  love  is  transformed  : 

"  For  Love  ia  lord  of  Truth  auil  Loialtie, 
Lifting  himself  out  of  the  li>w  1  y  dust, 
On  golden  plumes  up  to  the  pur^ît  skie, 
Above  the  imch  of  loathly  sinfuU  lu^t, 
Whose  baae  affect  through  cowardly  dis  trust 
Of  hia  weake  wrngs  dare  not  to  heaven  fly. 
But  like  a  moldwarpe  in  the  earth  doth  ly."  * 

Love  such  as  this  contains  all  that  is  good,  oiid  (\n% 

and  noble.      It  is  the  prime  source  of  life,  and  the 

eternal  aoiil  of  things*     It  is  this  love  >vhich,  pacifying 

the  primitive  discord,  lias  created  the  harmony  of  the 

spheres,  and  maintains  this  glorious  universe.     It  dvk  t^lls 

in  God,  and  is  God  Himself,  come  down  in  bodily  form 

to  regenemte  tlie  tottering  world  and  sfCve  the  hunmn 

race  ;   arountl  and  within  animated  btaings,  when  our 

eyes  can  pierce  outward  appearances,  we  behold  it  aa  a 

living  light,  penetrating  and  embracing  every  creature. 

We  touch  here  the  sublime  sharp  summit  where  the 

world  of  mind  and  the  world  of  sense  unite;  where 

man,  gatlxering  with  both  hands  the  loveliest  Oiiwei^ 

of  either,  feelâ  himself  at  the  same  time  a  p^an  and  a 

Christian- 

^  A  Hytnm  m  Hmmir  o/Bmidk^  I.  92-105. 
*  A  M^mne  in  Etmmt  qf  Leve^  L  l7â*lâSÎ^ 
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So  much,  as  a  testimoej  to  hia  heart.     But  he  was 
abo  a  poet,  that  is,  pre-eminently  a  creator  and  a 
drenmeri  and  that  most  naturally,  LDstînctively,  unceas- 
ingly.    We  might  go  on  for  ever  describing  tliis  ioward 
eotidition  of  all  great  artists  ;  there  would  still  remain 
much  to  be  desciibed.     It  is  a  sort  of  mental  growth 
with  them  ;  at  every  instant  a  bud  shoots  forth,  and  on 
tins  another  and  atill  another;  each  producing,  increas- 
ing, blooming  of  itself,  so  that  after  a  few  moments  we 
find  first  a  green  plant  crop  up,  then  a  thicket,  then  a 
forest     A  character  appeara  to  them,  then  an  action. 
then  a  lantlscape,  then  a  succession  of  actions,  characters, 
landscapes,  producing,  completing,  arranging  themselves 
by  instinctive  development,  as  when  in  a  dream  we 
behold  a  train  of  figures  which,  without  any  outward 
compnlsion,  display  and  group  themselves  before  our 
eyes.     This  fount  of  living  and  ehai^ng  forms  is  in^ 
exhaustible  in  Spenser  ;  he  is  always  imaging  ;  it  is  his 
ipecialty.     He  has  but  to  close  his  eyes,  and  apparitions 
aiise  ;  they  abound  in  him,  crowd,  overfiow  ;  in  vain  he 
pours   them   forth  ;    they   continually   float   up,  more 
copious  and  more  densa     Many  times,  foU  owing  the 
inexhauitible  stream,  I  have  tliought  of  the  vapours 
which  rise  incessantly  from  the  sea,  ascend,  sparkle, 
ootaniingla  their  golden  and  snowy  scrolls,  while  under- 
neath them  new  miits  arise,  and  others  again  beneath, 
and  the  splendid  procession  never  grows  dim  or  ceases. 
But  what  distinguishes  him  from  all  others  is  the 
mofle  of  his  imagination.     Generally  with  a  poet  Ms 
mind  ferments  vehemently  and  by  fits  and  starts;  hiB 
idea^   gsither,  jostle  each  other,  suddenly  appear    In 
masses  and  heaps,  and  burst  forth  in  sharp,  piercing, 
coacentrative  words  ;   it  seems  that   they  ne^ 
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sudden  accumulations  to  imitate  the  unity  and  life-like 
enei-gy  of  the  objects  which  they  reproduce  ;  at  least 
almost  all  the  poets  of  that  time,  Shakspeare  at  their 
head,  act  thus.  Spenser  remains  calm  in  the  fervour 
of  invention.  The  visions  which  would  be  fever  to 
another,  leave  him  at  peace.  They  come  and  unfold 
themselves  before  him,  easily,  entire,  imintemipted, 
without  starts.  He  is  epic,  that  is,  a  narrator,  not  a 
singer  like  an  ode-writer,  nor  a  mimic  like  a  play-writer. 
No  modern  is  more  like  Homer.  Like  Homer  and  the 
great  epic- writers,  he  only  presents  consecutiv^e  and  noble, 
almost  classical  images,  so  nearly  ideas,  that  the  mind 
seizes  them  unaided  and  unawares.  Like  Homer,  he  is 
always  simple  and  clear  :  he  makes  no  leaps,  he  omits 
no  argument,  he  robs  no  word  of  its  primitive  and 
ordinary  meaning,  he  preserves  the  natural  sequence  of 
ideas.  Like  Homer  again,  he  is  redundant,  ingenuous, 
even  childish.  He  says  everything,  lie  puts  down  re- 
flections which  we  have  made  beforehand  ;  he  repeats 
without  limit  his  grand  ornamental  epithets.  We  can 
see  that  he  beholds  objects  in  a  beautiful  uniform  light, 
with  infinite  detail  ;  that  he  wishes  to  show  all  this 
detail,  never  fearing  to  see  his  happy  dream  change  or 
disappear;  that  he  traces  its  outline  with  a  r^ular 
movement,  never  hurrying  or  slackening.  He  is  even 
a  little  prolix,  too  unmindful  of  the  public,  too  ready  to 
lose  himself  and  dream  about  the  things  he  beholds. 
His  thought  expands  in  vast  repeated  comparisons,  like 
those  of  the  old  Ionic  poet.  If  a  wounded  giant  falls, 
he  finds  him 

''  As  an  aged  tree, 
High  growing  on  the  top  of  rocky  clifb, 
Whose  hart-strings  with  keene  Steele  nigh  hewen  be^ 
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The  mightie  trunck  halfe  rent  with  ragged  rift, 

Doth  roll  adowne  the  rocks,  and  fall  with  feareftdl  drift 

Or  as  a  castle,  reared  high  and  round. 
By  subtile  engins  and  malitious  slight 
Is  undermined  from  the  lowest  ground, 
And  her  foundation  forst,  and  feebled  quight, 
At  last  downe  falles  ;  and  with  her  heaped  hight 
Her  hastie  ruine  does  more  heavie  make, 
And  yields  it  selfe  unto  the  victours  might  : 
Such  was  this  Gyaunt's  fall,  that  seenid  to  shake 
The  stedfast  globe  of  earth,  as  it  for  feare  did  quake."  ' 

He  develops  all  the  ideas  which  he  handles.  All  his 
phrases  become  periods.  Instead  of  compressing,  he 
expands.  To  bear  this  ample  thought  and  its  6u^com- 
panying  train,  he  requires  a  long  stanza,  ever  renewed, 
long  alternate  verses,  reiterated  rhymes,  whose  unifonn- 
ity  and  fulness  recall  the  majestic  sounds  which  undulate 
eternally  through  the  woods  and  the  fields.  To  imfold 
these  epic  faculties,  and  to  display  them  in  the  sublime 
r^ion  where  his  soul  is  naturally  borne,  he  requires  an 
ideal  stage,  situated  beyond  the  bounds  of  reality,  with 
personages  who  could  hardly  exist,  and  in  a  world  which 
could  never  be. 

He  made  many  miscellaneous  attempts  in  sonnets, 
elegies,  pastorals,  hjnnns  of  love,  little  sparkling  word 
pictures  ;^  they  were  but  essays,  incapable  for  the  most 
part  of  supporting  his  genius.  Yet  already  his  magni- 
ficent imagination  appeared  in  them  ;  gods,  men, 
landscapes,  the  world  which  he  sets  in  motion  is  a 

*  The  Faerie  Qiuene,  i  c.  8,  st  22, 28. 

'  The  Shepherd's  Calendar,  Amaretti,  Sonnets,  Prothalamion,  Epi- 
thalamùm,  Muicpoêmos,  VvrgiVê  Onaê,  The  Muines  o/Timê,  The  Team 
<^(he  MuaeSt  etc. 
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thousand  miles  from  that  in  which  we  liva  His  Sh^ 
herds  Calendar  ^  is  a  thought-inspiring  and  tender  pas- 
toral, full  of  delicate  loves,  noble  sorrows,  lofty  ideas, 
where  no  voice  is  heard  but  of  thinkers  and  poets.  His 
Visions  of  Petrarch  and  Du  Bellay  are  admirable  dreams, 
in  which  palaces,  temples  of  gold,  splendid  landscapes, 
sparkling  rivers,  marvellous  birds,  appear  in  close  suc- 
cession as  in  an  Oriental  fairy-tale.  If  he  sings  a 
"  Prothalamion,"  he  sees  two  beautiful  swans,  white  as 
snow,  who  come  softly  swimming  down  amidst  the 
songs  of  nymphs  and  vermeil  roses,  while  the  trans- 
parent water  kisses  their  silken  feathers,  and  muimuis 
with  joy  : 

"  There,  in  a  meadow,  by  the  river's  side. 
A  flocke  of  Nymphes  I  chaunced  to  espy, 
All  lovely  daughters  of  the  Flood  thereby, 
With  goodly  greenish  locks,  all  loose  untyde, 
As  each  had  bene  a  bryde  ; 
And  each  one  had  a  little  wicker  basket, 
Made  of  fine  twigs,  entrayled  curiously, 
In  which  they  gathered  flowers  to  fill  their  flasket^ 
And  with  fine  fingers  cropt  full  feateously 
The  tender  stalkes  on  hye. 
Of  every  sort,  which  in  that  meadow  grew, 
They  gathered  some  ;  the  violet,  pallid  blew, 
The  little  dazie,  that  at  evening  closes, 
The  virgin  lillie,  and  the  primrose  trew. 
With  store  of  vermeil  roses, 
To  deck  their  bridegroomes  posies 
Against  the  brydale-day,  which  was  not  long  : 

Sweet  Themmes  !  runne  softly,  till  I  end  my  song. 

^  Pablished  in  1589  ;  dedicated  to  Philip  Sidney. 
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With  that  I  saw  two  Swannes  of  goodly  hewe 

Come  softly  Bwimming  downe  along  the  lee  ; 

Two  fairer  birds  I  yet  did  never  see  ; 

The  snow,  which  doth  the  top  of  Pindus  strew, 

Did  never  whiter  shew  .  .  . 

So  purely  white  they  were, 

That  even  the  gentle  stream,  the  which  them  bare, 

Seem'd  foule  to  them,  and  bad  his  billowes  spare 

To  wet  their  silken  feathers,  least  they  might 

Soyle  their  fayre  plumes  with  water  not  so  fayre. 

And  marre  their  beauties  bright. 

That  shone  as  heavens  light. 

Against  their  brydale  day,  which  was  not  long  : 

Sweet  Themmes  !  runne  softly,  till  I  end  my  song  !  "  ^ 

If  he  bewails  the  death  of  Sidney,  Sidney  becomes  a 
shepherd  ;  he  is  slain  like  Adonis  ;  around  him  gather 
weeping  nymphs  : 

*'  The  gods,  which  all  thmgs  see,  this  same  beheld, 
Aud,  pittying  this  paire  of  lovers  trew. 
Transformed  them  there  lying  on  the  field, 
luto  one  flowre  that  is  both  red  and  blew  : 
It  first  growes  red,  and  then  to  blew  doth  fade, 
Like  Astrophel,  which  thereinto  was  made. 

And  in  the  midst  thereof  a  star  appeares, 

As  fairly  formd  as  any  star  in  skyes  : 

Resembling  Stella  in  her  freshest  yeares. 

Forth  darting  beames  of  beautie  from  her  eyes  ; 

And  all  the  day  it  standeth  full  of  deow, 

Which  is  the  teares,  that  from  her  eyes  did  flow."^ 

His  most  genuine  sentiments  become  thus  fairy-like. 
Magic  is  the  mould  of  his  mind,  and  impresses  its  shape 

>  Prothalamûm,  I.  19-54.  >  AUrophd,  I  18M92. 
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on  all  that  he  imagines  or  thinks.  Involuntarily  he 
robs  objects  of  their  ordinary  form.  If  he  looks  at  a 
landscape,  after  an  instant  he  sees  it  quite  dififerently. 
He  carries  it,  unconsciously,  into  an  enchanted  land  ; 
the  azure  heaven  sparkles  like  a  canopy  of  diamonds^ 
meadows  are  clothed  with  flowers,  a  biped  popidaiion 
flutters  in  the  balmy  air,  palaces  of  jasper  shine  among 
the  trees,  radiant  ladies  appear  on  carved  balconies  above 
galleries  of  emerald.  This  unconscious  toil  of  mind  is 
hke  the  slow  crystallisations  of  nature.  A  moist  twig 
is  cast  into  the  bottom  of  a  mine,  and  is  brought  out 
again  a  hoop  of  diamonds. 

At  last  he  finds  a  subject  which  suits  him,  the 
greatest  joy  permitted  to  an  artist.  He  removes  his 
epic,  from  the  common  ground  which,  in  the  hands  of 
Homer  and  Dante,  gave  expression  to  a  living  creed, 
and  depicted  national  heroes.  He  leads  us  to  the 
summit  of  fairy-land,  soaring  above  history,  on  that 
extreme  verge  where  objects  vanish  and  pure  idealism 
begins  :  "  I  have  undertaken  a  work,"  he  says,  "  to 
represent  all  the  moral  vertues,  assigning  to  every  vertue 
a  knight  to  be  the  patron  and  defender  of  the  same  ;  in 
whose  actions  and  feats  of  armes  and  chivalry  the 
operations  of  that  vertue,  whereof  he  is  the  protector, 
are  to  be  expressed,  and  the  vices  and  unruly  appetites 
that  oppose  themselves  against  the  same,  to  be  beaten 
downe  and  overcome."  ^  In  fact,  he  gives  us  an  all^ory 
as  the  foundation  of  his  poem,  not  that  he  dreams  of 
becoming  a  wit,  a  preacher  of  moralities,  a  propounder 
of  riddles.  Ho  does  not  subordinate  image  to  idea  ;  he 
is  a  seer,  not  a  philosopher.     They  are  living  men  and 

1  Words  attributed  to  him  by  Lodowick  Bryskett,  Diaoourêê  of  OMl 
Life,  ed.  1606,  p.  26. 
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actions  which  he  sets  in  motion;  only  from  time  to 
time,  in  his  poem,  enchanted  palaces,  a  whole  train  of 
splendid  visions  trembles  and  divides  like  a  mist,  en- 
abling us  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  thought  which  raised 
and  arranged  it.  Wlien  in  his  Garden  of  Adonis  we 
see  the  countless  forms  of  all  living  things  arranged  in 
due  order,  in  close  compass,  awaiting  life,  we  conceive 
with  him  the  birth  of  universal  love,  the  ceaseless 
fertility  of  the  great  mother,  the  mysterious  swarm  of 
creatures  which  rise  in  succession  from  her  "  wide  wombe 
of  the  world."  When  we  see  his  Knight  of  the  Cross 
combating  with  a  horrible  woman-serpent  in  defence  of 
his  beloved  lady  Una,  we  dimly  remember  that,  if  we 
search  beyond  these  two  figures,  we  shall  find  behind  one, 
Truth,  behind  the  other.  Falsehood.  We  perceive  that 
his  characters  are  not  flesh  and  blood,  and  that  all 
these  brilliant  phantoms  are  phantoms,  and  nothing  more. 
We  take  pleasure  in  their  brilliancy,  without  believing 
in  their  substantiality  ;  we  are  interested  in  their  doings, 
without  troubling  ourselves  about  their  misfortunes. 
We  know  that  their  tears  and  cries  are  not  real.  Our 
emotion  is  purified  and  raised.  We  do  not  fall  into 
gross  illusion  ;  we  have  that  gentle  feeling  of  knowing 
ourselves  to  be  dreaming.  We,  like  him,  are  a  thousand 
leagues  from  actual  life,  l>eyond  the  pangs  of  painful 
pity,  unmixed  terror,  violent  and  bitter  hatred.  We 
entertain  only  refined  sentiments,  partly  formed,  arrested 
at  the  very  moment  they  were  about  to  affect  us  with 
too  sharp  a  stroke.  They  slightly  touch  us,  and  we 
find  ourselves  happy  in  being  extricated  fin}m  a  belief 
which  was  beginning  to  be  oppressive 


What  world  could  furnish  materials  to  so  elevated  mi 
fancy  ?  One  only,  that  of  chivalrj^  ;  for  none  is  so  far 
fi-om  the  actual.  Alone  and  independtiiit  in  his  cattle, 
freed  from  all  the  ties  which  society,  faniilyp  toil, 
uBUally  irnpoâe  on  the  actions  of  men,  the  feudal  lier 
had  attempted  every  ■  kind  of  adventure,  but  yet  he^ 
had  done  leas  than  he  imagined  ;  the  bolduess  of  his 
deeds  had  heen  exceeded  by  the  madness  of  his  di-eatna. 
For  want  of  useful  employment  and  an  accept-od  rule. 
his  brain  had  laboured  on  an  unreasoning  and  inipOB&ibla 
track,  and  the  urgency  of  liis  wearisomeness  had  in- 
creased beyond  measure  his  craving  for  excitement 
Under  thia  stimulus  bis  poetry  had  become  a  Wf»rld 
of  imagery.  Insensibly  strange  conceptions  had  grMwn 
and  multiplied  in  his  brains,  one  over  the  other,  like 
ivy  woven  round  a  tree,  and  the  original  trunk  had 
disappeared  beneath  their  rank  growth  and  their  o1>^^ 
Btmction.  The  delicate  fancies  of  the  old  Welsh  poetry^^H 
the  giund  ruins  of  the  German  epics,  the  marvellous 
splendours  of  the  conquered  East,  all  the  recollections 
which  four  centuries  of  adventure  had  scattered  among 
the  minds  of  men,  had  become  gathered  into  one  gr^it 
dream  ;  and  giants,  dwarfs,  monsters,  the  whole  medley 
of  iniagiuary  creatures,  of  superhuman  exploits  and 
splenditl  follies,  were  grouped  around  a  unique  con- 
ceptioUi  ejcaliod  and  sublime  love,  like  courtiers  pro- 
strated at  the  feet  of  their  king.  It  was  an  ample  and 
buoyant  subject-matter,  from  which  the  great  artisis 
of  the  age,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Cervantes,  Eabelais,  had 
hewn  their  poems*  But  they  belonged  too  completely 
to  thdir  own  time,  to  admit  of  their  belonging  to 
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which  had  passed.^  They  created  a  chivalry  afresh, 
but  it  was  not  genuine.  The  ingenious  Ariosto,  an 
ironical  epicurean,  delights  his  gaze  with  it,  and  grows 
merry  over  it,  like  a  man  of  pleasure,  a  sceptic  who 
rejoices  doubly  in  his  pleasure,  because  it  is  sweet,  and 
bœause  it  is  forbidden.  By  his  side  poor  Tasso, 
inspired  by  a  fanatical,  revived,  factitious  Catholicism, 
amid  the  tinsel  of  an  old  school  of  poetry,  works  on  the 
same  subject,  in  sickly  fashion,  with  great  effort  and 
scant  success.  Cervantes,  himself  a  knight,  albeit  he 
loves  chivalry  for  its  nobleness,  perceives  its  folly,  and 
crushes  it  to  the  ground,  with  heavy  blows,  in  the 
mishaps  of  the  wayside  inns.  More  coarsely,  more 
openly,  Eabelais,  a  rude  commoner,  drowns  it  with  a 
burst  of  laughter,  in  his  merriment  and  uastiness. 
Spenser  alone  takes  it  seriously  and  naturally.  He  is 
on  the  level  of  so  much  nobleness,  dignity,  reverie.  He 
is  not  yet  settled  and  shut  in  by  that  species  of  exact 
common  sense  which  was  to  found  and  cramp  the  whole 
modem  civilisation.  In  his  heart  he  inhabits  the 
poetic  and  shadowy  land  from  which  men  were  daily 
drawing  further  and  further  away.  He  is  enamoured 
of  it,  even  to  its  very  language  ;  he  revives  the  old 
words,  the  expressions  of  tlie  middle-age,  the  style 
of  Chaucer,  especially  in  the  SlwpJwréUs  Calendar,  He 
enters  straightway  upon  the  strangest  dreams  of  the 
old  story-tellers,  without  astonishment,  like  a  man 
who  has  still  stranger  dreams  of  his  own.  En- 
chanted castles,  monsters  and  giants,  duels  in  the 
woods,  wandering  ladies,  all  spring  up  under  his  hands, 
the  mediœval   fancy  with    the  mediaeval  generosity; 

»  Ariosto,  1474-1583.     Taaso,  1544-1696.      Cervantes,  1547-161  «. 
1488-156a 
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and  it  is  just  because  this  world  is  unreal  that  it  so 
suits  his  humour. 

Is  there  in  chivalry  sufficient  to  furnish  him  with 
matter  ?  That  is  but  one  world,  and  he  has  another. 
Beyond  the  vaUant  men,  the  glorified  images  of  moral 
virtues,  he  has  the  gods,  finished  models  of  sensible 
beauty;  beyond  Christian  chivalry  he  has  the  pagan 
Olympus;  beyond  the  idea  of  heroic  will  which  can 
only  be  satisfied  by  adventures  and  danger,  there  exists 
calm  energy,  which,  by  its  own  impulse,  is  in  harmony 
with  actual  existence.  For  such  a  poet  one  ideal  is 
not  enough  ;  beside  the  beauty  of  effort  he  places  the 
beauty  of  happiness  ;  he  couples  them,  not  deliberately 
as  a  philosopher,  nor  with  the  design  of  a  scholar  like 
Goethe,  but  because  they  are  both  lovely;  and  here 
and  there,  amid  armour  and  passages  of  arms,  he 
distributes  satyrs,  nymphs,  Diana,  Venus,  like  Greek 
statues  amid  the  turrets  and  lofty  trees  of  an  English 
park.  There  is  nothing  forced  in  the  union  ;  the  ideal 
epic,  like  a  superior  heaven,  receives  and  harmonises 
the  two  worlds  ;  a  beautiful  pagan  dream  carries  on  a 
beautiful  dream  of  chivalry  ;  the  link  consists  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  both  beautiful.  At  this  elevation 
tlie  poet  has  ceased  to  observe  the  differences  of  races 
and  civilisations.  He  can  introduce  into  his  picture 
whatever  he  will  ;  his  only  reason  is,  "  That  suited  ;" 
aud  there  could  be  no  better.  Under  the  glossy-leaved 
oaks,  by  the  old  trunk  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  ground, 
he  can  see  two  knights  cleaving  each  other,  and  the  next 
instant  a  company  of  Faims  who  came  there  to  dance. 
The  beams  of  light  which  have  poured  down  upon  the 
velvet  moss,  the  green  turf  of  an  English  forest,  can 
reveal  the  dishevelled   locks  and  white  shoulders  of 
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nymphs.  Do  we  not  see  it  in  Bubens  ?  And  what 
signify  discrepancies  in  the  happy  and  sublime  illu- 
sion of  fancy  ?  Are  there  more  discrepancies  ?  Who- 
perceives  them,  who  feels  them  ?  Who  does  not  feel^ 
on  the  contrary,  that  to  speak  the  truth,  there  is  but 
one  world,  that  of  Plato  and  the  poets;  that  actual 
phenomena  are  but  outlines — ^mutilated,  incomplete  and 
blurred  outUnes — wretched  abortions  scattered  here  and 
there  on  Time's  track,  like  fragments  of  clay,  half 
moulded,  then  cast  aside,  lying  in  an  artist's  studio; 
that,  after  all,  invisible  forces  and  ideas,  which  for  ever 
renew  the  actual  existences,  attain  their  fulfilment  only 
in  imaginary  existences  ;  and  that  the  poet,  in  order  ta 
express  nature  in  its  entirety,  is  obliged  to  embrace  in 
his  s}rmpathy  all  the  ideal  forms  by  which  nature  reveals- 
itself?  Tliis  is  the  greatness  of  his  work;  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  seizing  beauty  in  its  fulness,  because  he  cared 
for  nothing  but  beauty. 

The  reader  will  feel  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  in  full 
the  plot  of  such  a  poem.  In  fact,  there  are  six  poems, 
each  of  a  dozen  cantos,  in  which  the  action  is  ever  diverg- 
ing and  converging  again,  becoming  confused  and  starting 
again  ;  and  aU  the  imaginings  of  antiquity  and  of  the 
middle-age  are,  I  believe,  combined  in  it  The  knight 
"  pricks  along  the  plaine,"  among  the  trees,  and  at  a 
crossing  of  the  paths  meets  other  knights  with  whom 
he  engages  in  combat  ;  suddenly  &om  within  a  cave 
appears  a  monster,  half  woman  and  half  serpent,  sur- 
rounded by  a  hideous  ofifspring  ;  farther  on  a  giant,  with 
three  bodies  ;  then  a  dragon,  great  as  a  hill,  with  sharp 
talons  and  vast  wings.  For  three  days  he  fights  him, 
and  twice  overthrown,  he  comes  to  himself  only  by  aid 
of  "  a  gracious  ointment"     After  that  then^  are  savag» 
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tribes  to  be  conquered,  castles  surrounded  by  flames  to 
be  taken.  Meanwhile  ladies  are  wandering  in  the 
midst  of  forests,  on  white  palfreys,  exposed  to  the 
assaidts  of  miscreants,  now  guardcKi  by  a  lion  which 
follows  them,  now  delivered  by  a  band  of  satyrs  who 
adore  them.  Magicians  work  manifold  charms  ;  palaces 
display  their  festivities  ;  tilt-yaitls  provide  endless 
tournaments  ;  sea-gods,  nymphs,  fairies,  kings,  inter- 
mingle in  these  feasts,  surprises,  dangers. 

You  will  say  it  is  a  phantasmagoria.  What  matter, 
if  we  see  it?  And  we  do  see  it,  for  Spenser  does. 
His  sincerity  communicates  itself  to  us.  He  is  so  much 
at  home  in  this  world,  that  we  end  by  finding  ourselves 
ut  home  in  it  too.  He  shows  no  appearance  of  aston- 
ishment at  astonishing  events  ;  he  comes  upon  them  so 
naturally,  that  he  makes  them  natural  ;  he  defeats  the 
miscreauts,  as  if  he  had  done  nothing  else  all  his  life. 
Venus,  Diana,  and  the  old  deities,  dwell  at  his  gate  and 
enter  his  threshold  without  his  taking  any  heed  of  them. 
His  serenity  becomes  ours.  We  grow  credulous  and 
happy  by  contagion,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  ha  How 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Is  it  possible  to  refuse  credence 
to  a  man  who  paints  things  for  us  with  such  accurate 
details  and  in  such  lively  colours  ?  Here  with  a  dash 
of  his  pen  he  describes  a  forest  for  you  ;  and  are  you 
not  instantly  in  it  with  him  ?  Beech  trees  with  their 
silvery  stems,  "loftie  trees  iclad  with  sommers  pride, 
did  spred  so  broad,  that  heavens  light  did  hide  ;  "  rays 
of  light  tremble  on  the  bark  and  shine  on  the  ground, 
on  the  reddening  ferns  and  low  bushes,  which,  suddenly 
smitten  with  the  luminous  track,  glisten  and  glimmer. 
Footsteps  are  scjurcely  heard  on  the  thick  beds  of  heaped 
leaves  ;  and  at  distant  intervals,  on  the  tall  herbage» 
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diops  of  dew  are  sparkling.  Yet  the  soiind  of  a  horn 
reaches  us  through  the  foliage  ;  how  sweetly  yet  cheer- 
fully it  faUs  on  the  ear,  aniidst  this  vast  silence  !  It 
resounds  more  loudly  ;  the  clatter  of  a  hunt  draws  near  ; 
"  eft  through  the  thicke  they  heard  one  rudely  rush  ;  * 
a  nymph  approaches,  the  most  chaste  and  beautiful  in 
the  world.  Spenser  sees  her;  nay  more,  he  kneels 
before  her  : 

'*  Her  face  so  faire,  aa  fle.sh  it  seemed  not, 
But  bevenly  pourtraict  of  bright  angels  hew, 
Cleare  as  the  skye,  withouten  blame  or  blot. 
Through  goodly  mixture  of  oomplexioos  dew  ; 
And  in  her  cheekes  the  yermeill  red  did  shew 
Like  roses  in  a  bed  of  lillies  shed, 
The  which  ambrosiall  odours  from  them  threw. 
And  gazers  sence  with  double  pleasure  fed,. 
Hable  to  heale  the  sicke  and  to  revive  the  ded. 

In  her  faire  eyes  two  living  lamps  did  flame, 

Kindled  above  at  th'  Hevenly  Makers  light, 

And  darted  fyrie  beames  out  of  the  same  ; 

So  passing  persant,  and  so  wondrous  bright^ 

That  quite  bereav'd  the  rash  beholders  sight  : 

In  them  the  blinded  god  his  lustfull  fyre 

To  kindle  oft  assayd,  but  had  no  might  ; 

For,  with  dredd  maiestie  and  awfull  yre. 

She  broke  his  wanton  darts,  and  quenched  bace  defl^reL 

Her  yvorie  forhead,  full  of  bouutie  brave. 
Like  a  broad  table  did  itselfe  dispred, 
For  Love  his  loflie  triumphes  to  engrave. 
And  write  the  battailes  of  his  great  godhed  : 
All  good  and  honour  might  therein  be  red  ; 
For  there  their  dwelling  was.    And,  when  she  spaloe^ 
Sweete  wordes,  like  dropping  honny,  she  did  shed; 
VOL.  I.  X 
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tTpmt  lier  «jretidt  mmaf  una 

Uàâèi  tk»  fthidow  oi  ber  eren  browiw, 

Worleti^  bd^fdei  aad  amorois  retnfte  ; 

Ami  «v«rô  one  ber  witfa  s  gmce  enJcwMp 

And  ererie  mM  «iUi  meel&eaeMe  to  lier  bomm  ; 

So  glorioiM  mtrrhotir  of  oetestisH  gnee^ 

And  iKîvenitne  monttneat  of  mortall  vowet» 

How  «bail  fmyle  pen  desmve  ber  beavenljr  hjcm. 

For  feftre,  througli  w&at  of  «kîU^  fier  beau^  to  diigrmi_ 

So  fairo,  and  tbouitaud  thouiand  ttmea  more  ùâr% 

Bbê  ««€rnd,  when  nhe  preAênted  was  to  aigbt  ; 
And  wiw  yi^liwl»  far  ijeat  of  ufforching  aim^ 
All  b  &  HilkcTi  Camua  lilly  whight^ 
Purfl(«l  u|Kiîi  wit!i  ninny  a  folded  plight, 
Wliich  all  fthwe  lieaprinckled  was  throughout 
With  golden  nygulets,  thftt  glbtred  brigbt| 
Liko  twincklitig  atarrea  ■  und  all  the  ekirt  about 
Wm  \mm\  with  gnideii  fringe. 

Ekluw  her  ham  her  weed  did  somewnat  trajne. 

And  hirr  sireight  lege  most  bravely  were  embayld 

In  gilden  buskins  of  costly  cordwayne, 

All  twin  I  with  golden  bandes,  which  were  entayld 

With  curious  aatickes,  and  full  fayre  aumayld  : 

Beforo,  th<>y  faatned  were  under  her  knee 

In  ^  rich  lewellf  and  therein  entrayld 

The  endi»  of  all  the  knots,  that  none  nught  see 

How  they  within  their  fouldinga  close  enwrapped  bea 

lilkç  two  fidm  marble  pillouis  they  were  seene, 
Which  doe  tho  temple  of  the  gods  aupport, 
Wh(im  all  th«  pei>ple  deeke  with  girlanda  greenii^ 
And  bonour  m  tbdr  fi^tirall  resort  ; 
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Those  same  with  stately  grace  and  princely  port 
She  taught  to  tread,  when  she  herselfe  would  grace; 
But  with  the  woody  nymphes  when  she  did  play, 
Or  when  the  flying  libbard  she  did  chace, 
She  could  them  nimbly  move,  and  after  fly  apace. 

And  in  her  hand  a  sharpe  bore-speare  she  held, 

And  at  her  backe  a  bow  and  quiver  gay, 

Stuft  with  steel-headed  dartes  wherewith  she  queld 

The  salvage  beastes  in  her  victorious  play. 

Knit  with  a  golden  bauldricke  which  forelay 

Athwart  her  snowy  brest,  and  did  divide 

Her  daintie  paps  ;  which,  like  young  fruit  in  May, 

Now  little  gan  to  swell,  and  being  tide 

Through  her  thin  weed  their  places  only  signifida 

Her  yellow  lockes,  crisped  like  golden  wyre, 

About  her  shoulders  weren  loosely  shed. 

And,  when  the  winde  emongst  them  did  inspyre, 

They  waved  like  a  penon  wyde  dispred 

And  low  behinde  her  backe  were  scattered  : 

And,  whether  art  it  were  or  heedlesse  hap. 

As  through  the  flouring  forrest  rash  she  fled, 

In  her  rude  heares  sweet  flowres  themselves  did  lap, 

And  flourishing  fresh  leaves  and  blossomes  did  enwrap."^ 

**  The  daintie  rose,  the  daughter  of  her  mome. 
More  deare  than  life  she  tendered,  whose  flowre 
The  girlond  of  her  honour  did  adome  ; 
Ne  suffered  she  the  middayes  scorching  powre. 
Ne  the  sharp  northeme  wind  thereon  to  showre  ; 
But  lapped  up  her  silken  leaves  most  chayre, 
Whenso  the  froward  skye  began  to  lowre  ; 
But,  soone  as  calmed  was  the  cristall  ayre. 
She  did  it  fayre  dispred,  and  let  to  florish  fayre."** 

^  The  FaMrie  Queene,  ii.  c.  8,  at  22-30. 
*  Bid.  iil  c.  6,  at  61. 
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He  is  on  his  knees  before  her,  I  repeat,  as  a  cbfld  on 
Corpus  Christi  day,  among  flowers  and  perfumes,  trans- 
ported with  admiration,  so  that  he  sees  a  heavenly  light 
in  her  eyes,  and  angel's  tints  on  her  cheeks,  even 
impressing  into  her  service  Christian  angels  and  pagan 
graces  to  adorn  and  wait  upon  her  ;  it  is  love  which 
brings  such  visions  before  him  ; 

"  Sweet  love,  that  doth  hiA  golden  wings  embay 
In  blessed  nectar  and  pure  pleasures  welL" 

Whence  this  perfect  beauty,  this  modest  and  charm- 
ing dawn,  in  which  he  assembles  all  the  brightness,  all 
the  sweetness,  all  the  virgin  graces  of  the  full  morning  ? 
What  mother  begat  her,  what  marvellous  birth  brought 
to  light  such  a  wonder  of  grace  and  purity  ?  One  day, 
in  a  sparkling,  solitary  fountain,  where  the  simbeams 
shone,  Chr}\sogone  was  bathing  with  roses  and  violets. 

**  It  was  upon  a  sommers  shinie  day, 
When  Titan  faire  his  beamës  did  display, 
In  a  fresh  fountaine,  far  from  all  mens  vew, 
She  bath'd  her  brest  the  boyllng  heat  t'  allay  ; 
She  bath'd  with  roses  red  and  violets  blew, 
And  all  the  sweetest  flowers  that  in  the  forrest  grew. 
Till  faint  through  yrkesome  wearines  adowne 
Upon  the  grassy  ground  herselfe  she  layd 
To  sleepe,  the  whiles  a  gentle  slombring  swowne 
Upon  her  fell  all  naked  bare  displayd."  ^ 

The  beams  played  upon  her  body,  and  "  fructified  "  her. 
The  months  rolled  on.  Troubled  and  ashamed,  she 
went  into  the  " wildemesse,"  and  sat  down,  "every 
Mnce  with  sorrow  sore  opprest"     Meanwhile  Yenufl^ 

^  The  FàMrù  Quêene,  lit  c.  6,  st  6  and  7. 
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searching  for  her  boy  Cupid,  who  had  mutinied  and  fled 
from  her,  "  wandered  in  the  world."  She  had  sought 
him  in  courts,  cities,  cottages,  promising  ''  kisses  sweet, 
and  sweeter  things,  unto  the  man  that  of  him  tydings 
to  her  brings." 

''  Shortly  unto  the  wastefull  woods  she  came, 
Whereas  she  found  the  goddesse  (Diana)  with  her  crew. 
After  late  chace  of  their  embrewed  game, 
Sitting  beside  a  fountaine  in  a  rew  ; 
Some  of  them  washing  with  the  liquid  dew 
From  off  their  dainty  limbs  the  dusty  sweat 
And  soyle,  which  did  déforme  their  lively  hew  ; 
Others  lay  shaded  from  the  scorching  heat 
The  rest  upon  her  person  gave  attendance  great 
She,  having  hong  upon  a  bough  on  high 
Her  bow  and  painted  quiver,  had  unlaste 
Her  si]ver  buskins  from  her  nimble  thigh, 
And  her  lanck  loynes  ungirt,  and  brests  unbraste^ 
After  her  heat  the  breathing  cold  to  taste  ; 
Her  golden  lockes,  that  late  in  tresses  bright 
Embreaded  were  for  hindring  of  her  haste, 
Now  loose  about  her  shoulders  hong  undight. 
And  were  with  sweet  Ambrosia  all  besprinckled  light"  ^ 

Diana,  siirprised  thus,  repulses  Venus,  "  and  gan  to  smile, 
in  scome  of  her  vaine  playnt,"  swearing  that  if  she 
should  catch  Cupid,  she  would  dip  his  wanton  wings. 
Then  she  took  pity  on  the  afflicted  goddess,  and  set 
herself  with  her  to  look  for  the  fugitive.  They  came 
to  the  "  shady  covert  "  where  Chrysogone,  in  her  sleep, 
had  given  birth  "  imawares"  to  two  lovely  girls,  "as  faire 
as  springing  day."  Diana  took  one,  and  made  her  the 
purest  of  all  virgins.  Venus  carried  off  the  other  to  the 
^  The  FaMrU  Qtuene,  iil  c.  6,  st  17  and  18. 
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Garden  of  Adonis,  "  the  first  seminary  of  all  things,  Ùiat 
are  borne  to  live  and  dye;*'  ^here  Psyche,  the  bride 
of  Love,  disports  herself;  where  Pleaaure,  their  daughter, 
wantons  with  the  Graces;  where  Adonis,  "lapped  in^ 
flowree  and  prêtions  apycery,"  "  liveth  in  eternal  bliss.** 
and  came  hack  to  life  through  the  breath  of  immortal 
Love.  She  brought  her  up  as  her  daughter,  selected  her 
to  be  the  most  faithful  of  loves,  and  after  long  trials, , 
gave  her  hand  to  the  good  knight  Sir  Scudamore. 

That  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  uieet  with  in  the  won-  ' 
drous  forest  Are  you  ill  at  ease  there,  and  do  you  wish 
to  leave  it  becauie  it  is  wondrous  ?  At  every  bend  in 
the  alley,  at  every  change  of  the  light,  a  stanza,  a  word, 
reveals  a  landscape  or  an  apparition.  It  is  moming» 
the  white  dawn  gleams  faintly  through  the  trees; 
hluish  vapours  veil  the  horizon,  and  vanish  in  the 
smiling  air;  the  springs  tremble  and  murmur  faintl}' 
amongst  the  mosses^  and  on  high  the  poplar  leaves 
begin  to  stir  and  flutter  like  the  wings  of  butterflies. 
A  knight  ahghta  from  his  horse,  a  vaUaut  knight,  who 
has  unhorsed  many  a  SaraceUi  and  experienced  many 
an  adventure.  He  unlaces  his  helmet,  and  on  a  sudden 
jou  perceive  the  cheeks  of  a  young  girl  ; 

"  Which  doft,  tier  golden  lockes^  th&t  were  upbound 
BtiU  in  a  knot,  uut4}  her  beeles  downe  Iraced^ 
Aûd  like  a  silken  reile  in  compassé  round 
About  her  backe  and  all  her  bodie  wound  ; 
Like  as  the  shining  skie  in  summers  night. 
What  time  the  day  es  with  acarching  beat  abonxid, 
Is  creasted  all  with  Ibes  of  fine  light, 
That  it  prodigious  eeemea  in  common  peoples  sight"* 

It  û  Biitomart,  a  virgin  and  a  heroine,  like  Clorind 
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or  Marfisa,^  but  how  much  more  ideal!  The  deep 
sentiment  of  nature,  the  sincerity  of  reverie,  the  ever* 
flowing  fertility  of  inspiration,  the  German  seriousness^ 
reanimate  in  this  poem  classical  or  chivahx)us  concep- 
tions, even  when  they  are  the  oldest  or  the  most  trite. 
The  train  of  splendours  and  of  scenery  never  ends. 
Desolate  promontories,  cleft  with  gaping  chasms  ;  thun- 
der-stricken and  blackened  masses  of  rocks,  against 
which  the  hoarse  breakers  dash  ;  palaces  sparkling  with 
gold,  wherein  ladies,  beauteous  as  angels,  reclining 
carelessly  on  purple  cushions,  listen  with  sweet  smiles 
to  the  harmony  of  music  played  by  unseen  hands; 
lofty  silent  walks,  where  avenues  of  oaks  spread  their 
motionless  shadows  over  clusters  of  virgin  violets,  and 
turf  which  never  mortal  foot  has  trod; — to  all  these 
beauties  of  art  and  nature  he  adds  the  marvels  of 
mythology,  and  describes  them  with  as  much  of  love 
and  sincerity  as  a  painter  of  the  Benaissance  or  an 
ancient  poet  Here  approach  on  chariots  of  shelly 
Cymoënt  and  her  nymphs  : 

**  A  teme  of  dolphins  raunged  in  aray 
Drew  the  smooth  charett  of  sad  Cymoënt  ; 
They  were  all  taught  by  Triton  to  obay 
To  the  long  laynes  at  her  commaundëment  : 
As  swifie  as  swallowes  on  the  waves  they  went, 
That  their  brode  flaggy  finnes  no  fome  did  reare, 
Ne  bubling  rowndell  they  behinde  them  sent  ; 
The  rest,  of  other  fishes  drawen  weare  ; 
Which  with  their  finny  oars  the  swelling  sea  did  sheare."  ^ 

'  Clorinda,  the  heroine  of  the  infidel  army  in  Tassons  epic  poem 
JaruêoUm  Ddivered  ;  Marfisa,  an  Indian  Queen,  who  figures  in  Ariosto'» 
Orlando  Furioso,  and  also  in  Boyardo's  Orlando  Tnnamorato.—TR. 

*  The  FaMrU  Queene,  iii  c  4,  st  88. 
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Nothing,  again,  can  be  sweeter  or  calmer  than  the 
description  of  the  palace  of  Morpheus  : 

"  He,  making  speedy  way  through  spersed  ayre, 
And  through  the  world  of  waters  wide  and  deepe^ 
To  Morpheus  house  doth  hastily  repaira 
Amid  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ML  steepe. 
And  low,  where  dawnmg  day  doth  never  peepe 
His  dwelling  is;  there  Tethys  his  wet  bed 
Doth  ever  wash,  and  Cynthia  still  doth  steepe 
In  silver  deaw  his  ever-drouping  hed, 
Whiles  sad  Night  over  him  her  mantle  black  doth  spred. 
And,  more  to  lulle  him  in  his  slumber  soft, 
A  trickling  streame  from  high  rock  tumbling  downs 
And  ever-drizzling  raine  upon  the  loft, 
Mixt  with  a  murmuring  winds,  much  like  the  sowne 
Of  swarming  bees,  did  cast  him  in  a  swowne. 
No  other  noyse,  nor  peoples  troublous  cryes. 
As  still  are  wont  t'  annoy  the  walled  towns, 
Might  there  be  heard  :  but  careless  Quiet  lyes. 
Wrapt  in  etemall  silence  farre  from  enimyes."  ^ 

Observe  also  in  a  comer  of  this  forest,  a  band  of  satyrs 
dancing  under  the  green  leaves.  They  come  leaping 
like  wanton  kids,  as  gay  as  birds  of  joyous  spring. 
The  fair  Hellenore,  virhom  they  have  chosen  for  "  May- 
lady,"  "daunst  lively"  also,  laughing,  and  "with  gir- 
londs'all  bespredd."  The  wood  re-echoes  the  sound  of 
their  "  merry  pypes."  "  Their  homed  feet  the  greene 
gras  wore."  "All  day  they  daunced  with  great 
lustyhedd,"  with  sudden  motions  and  alluring  looks, 
while  about  them  their  flock  feed  on  "  the  bronzes  "  at 
their  pleasure.^  In  every  book  we  see  strange  processions 
pass  by,  allegorical  and  picturesque  shows,  like  those 
^  The  Faërie  Quune^  i  c.  1,  Bt  89  and  41.     *  Ihid,  ilL  c  10,  st  4S-4& 
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which  were  then  displayed  at  the  courts  of  princes; 
now  a  masquerade  of  Cupid,  now  of  the  Bivers,  now  of 
the  Months,  now  of  the  Vices.  Imagination  was  never 
more  prodigal  or  inventive.  Proud  Lucifera  advances 
in  a  chariot  "  adorned  all  with  gold  and  girlonds  gay/' 
beaming  like  the  dawn,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  cour- 
tiers whom  she  dazzles  with  her  glory  and  splendour  : 
"six  unequall  beasts"  draw  her  along,  and  each  of 
these  is  ridden  by  a  Vice.  Idleness  "upon  a  slouthfull 
asse  ...  in  habit  blacke  .  .  .  like  to  an  holy  monck," 
sick  for  very  laziness,  lets  his  heavy  head  droop,  and 
holds  in  his  hand  a  breviary  which  he  does  not  read  ; 
gluttony,  on  "a  filthie  swyne,"  crawls  by  in  his 
deformity,  "  his  belly  .  .  .  upblowne  with  luxury,  and 
eke  with  fatnesse  swollen  were  his  eyne  ;  and  like  a 
crane  his  necke  was  long  and  fyne,"  drest  in  vine-leaves, 
through  which  one  can  see  his  body  eaten  by  idcers, 
and  vomiting  along  the  road  the  wine  and  flesh  Math 
which  he  is  glutted.  Avarice  seated  between  "  two  iron 
coflfers,"  "  upon  a  camell  loaden  all  with  gold,"  is  hand- 
ling a  heap  of  coin,  with  thread-bare  coat,  hollow  cheeks, 
and  feet  stiff  with  gout  Envy  "  upon  a  ravenous  wolfe 
still  did  chaw  between  his  cankred  teeth  a  venomous 
tode,  that  all  the  poison  ran  about  his  chaw,"  and  his 
discoloured  garment  "  ypainted  full  of  eies,"  conceals  a 
snake  wound  about  his  body.  Wrath,  covered  with  a 
torn  and  bloody  robe,  comes  riding  on  a  lion,  brandish- 
ing about  his  head  "a  burning  brond,"  his  eyes  sparkling, 
his  face  pale  as  ashes,  grasping  in  his  feverish  hand  the 
haft  of  his  dagger.  The  strange  and  terrible  procession 
passes  on,  led  by  the  solemn  harmony  of  the  stanzas  ; 
and  the  grand  music  of  oft  repeated  rhymes  sustains  the 
imagination  in  this  fantastic   world,  which,  with  its 
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miugled  horrors  aiid  spleadours,  lias  jurft  beem  op€Oed 
to  its  flight 

Yet  all  this  is  little.      Howevt>r  much  itiyUiology 
aiid  chivalry  can  supply,  they  do  not  suffice  for  the. 
Deeds  of  this  poetical  fancy.     Speaser^a  charactemtioj 
is  the  vaslness  and  overflow  of  his  picturesque  invention-l 
Like  Rubens,  whatever  he  creates  is  beyond  the  regiott  ' 
of  all  traditions,  but  complete  in  all  parts,  and  expresses 
distinct  ideas.      As  with  Htibens,  his  allegory  swells 
its  proportions  beyond  all  rule,  and  withdraws  fancy 
from  all  law,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  necessarj^  to 
harmonise  forms  and  colours.     For,  if  ordinary  mindsl 
receive  from  allegorj'  a  certain  weight  w^hich  oppresses 
them,  lofty  imagluationa  receive  from  it  wrings  w*hicb 
<^rry    them    aloft.      Freed  by  it    from    the    common 
conditions   of  Ufe,  they  can  dare  aU   things,  beyond 
imitation,  apart  from  probability,  with  no  other  guides 
but  their  inborn  enei^^  and  their  shadowy  inatincts.j 
For  three  days  Sir  Guyon  is  led  by  the  cursed  spirit, 
the  tempter  Mammon,  in  the  subtenuneaii  realm,  across 
wonderful  gardens,  trees  laden  with  golden  fniits,  glit- 
tering palaces,  and  a  confusion  of  all  worldly  tTeasiires, 
They  have  descended  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
pass  through  caverns,  unknown  abysses,  silent  depths,] 
"  An  ugly  Feend  .  *  -  with  monstrous  stalke  behind  ^ 
him  stept/'  without  Guyon's  knowledge,  ready  to  devour 
him  on  the  least  show  of  covetousneas.     The  brilliancy 
of  the  gold  lights  up  hideous  figures,  and  the  beaming 
metal  shines  with  a   beauty  more  seductive   in   tba 
gloom  of  the  infernal  prison. 

"  That  Hou8«B  forme  within  was  rude  and  etrong, 
Li^kâ  ati  huge  cave  he  wit  e  out  of  rcii-k?  cWft^ 
From  whoae  rough  vaut  the  ragged  breai^hes  bong 
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Embost  with  massy  gold  of  glorious  guifte, 

And  with  rich  metall  loaded  eveiy  rifte, 

That  heavy  mine  they  did  seeme  to  threatt  ; 

And  over  them  Aiachne  high  did  lifte 

Her  cunning  web,  and  spred  her  subtile  nett» 

Enwrapped  in  fowle  smoke  and  clouds  more  black  than  iett. 

Both  roofe,  and  floore,  and  walls,  were  all  of  gold, 

But  oveigrowne  with  dust  and  old  decay, 

And  hid  in  darknes,  that  none  could  behold 

The  hew  thereof  ;  for  vew  of  cherefull  day 

Did  never  in  that  House  itselfe  display, 

But  a  faint  shadow  of  uncertein  light  ; 

Such  as  a  lamp,  whose  life  does  fade  away  ; 

Or  as  the  moone,  cloathed  with  dowdy  night. 

Does  show  to  him  that  walkes  in  feare  and  sad  aflfright. 

In  all  that  rowme  was  nothing  to  be  scene 

But  huge  great  yron  chests  and  coffers  strong, 

AU  bard  with  double  bends,  that  none  could  weene 

Them  to  enforce  by  violence  or  wrong  ; 

On  every  side  they  placed  were  along. 

But  all  the  grownd  with  seuls  was  scattered 

And  dead  mens  bones,  which  round  about  were  flong; 

Whose  lives,  it  seemed,  whilome  there  were  shed, 

And  their  vile  carcases  now  left  unburied.  .  .  . 

Thence,  forward  he  him  ledd  and  shortly  brou^t 
Unto  another  rowme,  whose  dore  forthright 
To  him  did  open  as  it  had  beene  taught  : 
Therein  an  hundred  raunges  weren  pight^ 
And  hundred  foumaces  all  burning  bright  ; 
By  every  foumace  many  Feends  did  byde^ 
Deformed  creatures,  horrible  in  sight  ; 
And  every  Feend  his  busie  paines  applyde 
To  melt  the  golden  metall,  ready  to  be  trydok 
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One  with  great  bellowes  gEthered  filling  ayie^ 

And  with  font  wind  the  fewell  did  inflame  ; 

Another  did  the  dying  bronds  repayre 

With  yrm  tonga,  and  sprinckled  ofte  the  same 

With  liquid  wayes,  fiers  Volcans  rage  to  tame^ 

Who,  maystring  them,  renewd  his  former  heat  : 

Some  Bcnmd  the  drosse  that  from  the  metall  came; 

Some  stird  the  molten  owre  with  ladles  great  : 

And  every  one  did  swincke,  and  every  (me  did  sweat  •  •  « 

He  brought  him,  through  a  darksom  narrow  stiayt^ 

To  a  broad  gate  all  built  of  beaten  gold  : 

The  gate  was  open  ;  but  therein  did  wayt 

A  sturdie  Villein,  stryding  stifle  and  bold. 

As  if  the  Highest  God  defy  he  would  : 

In  his  right  hand  an  yron  dub  he  held. 

But  he  himselfe  was  all  of  golden  mould. 

Yet  had  both  life  and  sence,  and  well  could  weld 

That  cursed  weapon,  when  his  cruell  foes  he  queld  .  .  . 

He  brought  him  in.     The  rowme  was  large  and  wyde^ 

As  it  some  gyeld  or  solemne  temple  weare  ; 

Many  great  golden  pilleurs  did  upbeare 

The  massy  roofe,  and  riches  huge  sustayne  ; 

And  every  pillour  decked  was  full  deare 

With  crownes,  and  diadèmes,  and  titles  vaine, 

Which  mortall  princes  wore  whiles  they  on  earth  did  rayna. 

A  route  of  people  there  assembled  were. 

Of  every  sort  and  nation  under  skye, 

Which  with  great  uprore  preaced  to  draw  nere 

To  th'  upper  part,  where  was  advaunced  hye 

A  stately  siege  of  soveraine  maiestye  ; 

And  thereon  satt  a  Woman  gorgeous  gay. 

And  richly  cladd  in  robes  of  royaltye, 

That  never  earthly  prince  in  Hiich  aray 

His  glory  did  enhaunce,  and  i»uipous  pryde  displaj  •  .  • 
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There,  aa  in  glktring  glory  she  did  sitt, 
She  held  a  great  gold  chaiDe  ylincked  well, 
Whose  upper  end  to  highest  heven  was  knitt. 
And  lower  part  did  reach  to  lowest  hell"  ^ 

No  artist's  dream  matches  these  visions  :  the  glow  of 
the  furnaces  beneath  the  vaults  of  the  cavern,  the  lights 
flickering  over  the  crowded  figures,  the  throne,  and  the 
strange  glitter  of  the  gold  shining  in  every  direction 
through  the  darkness.  The  allegory  assumes  gigantic 
proportions.  When  the  object  is  to  show  temperance 
struggling  with  temptations,  Spenser  deems  it  necessary 
to  mass  all  the  temptations  together.  He  is  treating 
of  a  general  virtue  ;  and  as  such  a  virtue  is  capable  of 
every  sort  of  resistance,  he  requires  from  it  every  sort 
of  resistance  alike  ; — after  the  test  of  gold,  that  of 
pleasure.  Tims  the  grandest  and  the  most  exquisite 
spectacles  follow  and  are  contrasted  with  each  other,  and 
all  are  supernatural  ;  the  graceful  and  the  terrible  are 
side  by  side, — the  happy  gardens  close  by  with  the 
cursed  subterranean  cavern. 

**  No  gate,  but  like  one,  being  goodly  dight 
With  bowes  and  braunches,  which  did  broad  dilate 
Their  clamping  arraes  in  wanton  wreathings  intricate  : 

So  fashioned  a  porch  with  rare  device, 
Archt  over  head  with  an  embracing  vine. 
Whose  bounches  hanging  downe  seemed  to  entioe 
All  passers-by  to  taste  their  lushious  wine. 
And  did  themselves  into  their  hands  incline^ 
As  freely  offering  to  be  gathered  ; 
Some  deepe  empurpled  as  the  hyadne, 
Some  as  the  rubiue  laughing  sweetely  red, 
Some  like  faire  emeraudes,  not  yet  well  ripened. 

^  TkâFaëriê  Qutmê,  iL  &  7,  st  88-46L 
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Ând  îu  the  midst  of  aU  a  fouiitaine  stood, 

Of  richest  sube tance  that  on  earth  might  bee^ 

So  pure  Bud  shiny  that  the  silver  flood 

Through  ©very  chaimell  ninning  one  might  am; 

Moat  goodly  it  with  curioua  ymageree 

Was  oveT*wrought,  atid  shapes  of  uaked  bo^et^ 

Of  which  Borae  aeemetl  with  lively  ioUitee 

To  fly  about,  playing  their  wiinton  toye-a^ 

Whyleat  others  did  thernselvea  embay  in  liquid  îo^rift»] 

And  over  all  of  purest  gold  was  spred 

A  trayle  of  yvie  in  his  native  hew  ; 

For  the  rich  me  tall  was  so  coloured, 

That  wight,  who  did  not  well  avis'd  it  veir, 

Would  eurely  dee  me  it  to  bee  yvie  trew  ; 

Low  hia  laacivionB  armes  adown  did  creepe. 

That  themeelv^  dipping  in  the  silver  dew 

Their  fleecy  flowres  they  fearfiiUy  did  9t«epe, 

Which  drops  of  christall  seemd  for  wau tones  to  yrmp^ 

Inflnit  etr^unes  continually  did  well 

Out  of  thiB  fount  ai  ne,  sweet  and  faire  to  aei^ 

The  which  into  an  ample  laver  fell^ 

And  shortly  grew  to  so  great  quanti tie^ 

That  like  a  little  lake  it  seemd  to  bee  ; 

Whoee  depth  exceeded  not  three  cubits  bight. 

That  through  the  waves  one  might  the  bottom  i 

All  pav'd  beneath  with  jaspar  shining  bright» 

That  seemd  the  fountaine  in  that  aea  did  sayle  upright , 

The  joyous  birdeSp  shrouded  in  chearefuU  shade^ 
Their  notes  unto  the  voice  attempred  sweet  ; 
Th*  angelicall  soft  trembling  voyces  made 
To  th'  instruments  divine  respoudence  meet  ; 
The  silver-sounding  instrumenta  did  meet 
With  the  base  murmur  of  the  watera  faU  ; 
The  waters  fall  with  diflerence  discreet, 
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Now  soft,  now  loud,  unto  the  wind  did  call  ; 

The  gentle  warbling  wind  low  answered  to  alL  •  •  , 

Upon  a  bed  of  roses  she  was  layd, 

As  faint  through  heat,  or  dight  to  pleasant  ain; 

And  was  arayd,  or  rather  disarayd, 

All  in  a  vele  of  silke  and  silver  thin, 

That  hid  no  whit  her  alabaster  skin, 

But  rather  shewd  more  white,  if  more  might  bee  : 

More  subtile  web  Arachne  cannot  spin  ; 

Nor  the  fine  nets,  which  oft  we  woven  see 

Of  scorched  deaw,  do  not  in  th'  ayre  more  lightly  fleet 

Her  snowy  brest  was  bare  to  ready  spoyle 

Of  hungiy  eies,  which  n'  ote  therewith  be  fild  ; 

And  yet,  through  langueur  of  her  late  sweet  toyle, 

Few  drops,  more  cleare  then  nectar,  forth  distild, 

That  like  pure  orient  perles  adowne  it  trild  ; 

And  her  faire  eyes,  sweet  smyling  in  delight^ 

Moystened  their  fieiie  beames,  with  which  she  thrild 

FrûUe  harts,  yet  quenched  not,  like  starry  lights 

Which  spardding  on  the  silent  waves,  does  seeme  more  bright"  ^ 

Do  we  find  here  nothing  but  fairy  land?  Yes; 
here  are  finished  pictures  true  and  complete,  composed 
with  a  paintei^s  feeling,  Mrith  choice  of  tints  and  out- 
lines ;  our  eyes  are  delighted  by  them.  This  reclining 
Acrasia  has  the  pose  of  a  goddess,  or  of  one  of  Titian's 
<x)urte8ans.  An  Italian  artist  might  copy  these  gardens, 
these  flowing  waters,  these  sculptured  loves,  those 
wreaths  of  creeping  ivy  thick  with  glossy  leaves  and 
fleecy  flowers.  Just  before,  in  the  infernal  depths, 
the  lights,  with  their  long  streaming  rays,  were  fine, 
lialf-smothered  by  the  darkness  ;  the  lofty  throne  in  the 
Tast  hall,  between  the  pillars,  in  the  midst  of  a  swarm- 

>  I%e  FaMrU  Queme,  IL  c.  12,  st  58-78. 
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ing  multiÈuda^  connected  all  the  fonnB  arotmd  it  bj  draw- 
ing all  looks  towards  one  centre.  Tlie  poet»  here  and 
throughout,  is  a  colourist  and  an  architect.  However 
fantastic  his  world  may  he,  it  ia  not  factitious  ;  if  it 
does  not  exist,  it  might  have  been  ;  indeed,  it  should 
have  been;  it  is  the  fault  of  circumstances  if  they  do 
not  so  group  themselves  as  to  bring  it  to  pass  ;  taken  by 
itself,  it  pofisessea  that  internal  hamiony  by  which  a 
real  thing,  even  a  still  higher  harmony,  exists,  inasmuch 
as,  without  any  regard  to  real  tilings,  it  is  altogether,  and 
in  its  least  detail,  conatructed  with  a  view  to  beauty* 
Art.  has  made  its  appearance  :  this  is  the  great  chamc^ 
teriatic  of  the  age,  which  distinguishes  the  Faèru  QmemA 
from  all  ainiilar  tales  heaped  up  by  the  middle-age. 
Incoherent,  mutOated.  they  lie  like  rabbish,  or  rough- 
hewn  stones,  wliich  the  weak  hands  of  the  trouvères 
could  not  build  into  a  monument  At  laat  the  poeta 
and  artists  appear,  and  with  them  the  conception  of 
beauty,  to  wit,  the  idea  of  general  effect  They  under- 
stand proportions,  relations,  contrasts  ;  they  compose. 
In  their  hands  the  blurred  vague  sketch  becomes  defined» 
complete,  separate  ;  it  assumes  colour  —  is  made  % 
picture,  Eveiy  object  thus  conceived  and  inaged  ae- 
quires  a  definite  existence  as  soon  as  it  assumes  a  true 
form  ;  centuries  after,  it  will  be  acknowledged  and  ad» 
mired,  and  men  wiU  be  touched  by  it  ;  and  more,  they 
will  he  touched  by  its  author;  for,  besides  the  object 
which  he  paints,  the  poet  paints  himseE  His  ruling 
idea  is  stamped  upon  the  work'  which  it  produces  and 
contrôla  Spenser  is  superior  to  his  subject,  compre- 
hends it  fully,  frames  it  with  a  view  to  its  end,  in  order 
to  impress  upon  it  the  proper  mark  of  his  eoul  and  his 
genius.    Each  story  is  modulated  with  respect  to  another* 
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and  all  with  respect  to  a  certain  effect  which  is  being 
worked  out  Thus  a  beauty  issues  from  this  harmony, 
— the  beauty  in  the  poefs  heart, — ^which  his  whole 
work  strives  to  express;  a  noble  and  yet  a  cheerful 
beauty,  made  up  of  moral  elevation  and  sensuous  se- 
ductions, English  in  sentiment,  Italian  in  externals, 
chivalric  in  subject,  modem  in  its  perfection,  representing 
a  unique  and  wonderful  ei>och,  the  appearance  of  pagan- 
ism in  a  Christian  race,  and  the  worship  of  form  by  an 
imagination  of  the  KortL 

§3.  Prosx. 

L 
Such  an  epoch  can  scarcely  last,  and  the  poetic 
vitality  wears  itself  out  by  its  very  efflorescence,  so 
that  its  expansion  leads  to  its  decline.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  sub^dence  of 
maimers  and  genius  grows  a])pareut.  Enthusiasm  and 
respect  déclina  The  minions  and  court-fops  intrigue 
and  pilfer,  amid  pedantry,  puerility,  aud  show.  The 
court  plunders,  and  the  nation  murmurs.  Tlie  Commons 
begin  to  show  a  stem  front,  and  the  king,  scolding  them 
like  a  schoolmaster,  gives  way  before  them  like  a  little 
boy.  This  sorry  monarch  (James  I.)  suffers  himself  to 
be  bullie<l  by  his  favourites,  writes  to  them  like  a  gossip, 
calls  himself  a  Solomon,  airs  his  literary  vanity,  and  in 
granting  an  audience  to  a  courtier,  recommends  him  to 
become  a  scholar,  and  expects  to  be  complimented  on 
his  own  scholarly  attainments.  The  dignity  of  the 
government  is  weakened,  and  the  people's  loyalty  is 
cooled.  Royalty  declines,  and  revolution  is  fostered. 
At  the  same  time»  the  noble  chivalric  paganism  degen- 
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emtes  into  a  base  and  coarse  sensuality.  Tlie  king»  we 
are  told»  on  oue  occasion,  bad  got  so  dnmk  with  his 
royal  brother  Christian  of  Denmark,  that  they  both 
had    to    be    carried    to    bed.      Sir   John    Harrington 

8ays  t 

^*  The  ladies  abandou  their  sobriety,  and  are  Bean  to  mil  about 
In  intoxicatioD*  .  .  ,  The  Ladj  who  did  play  the  Queen's  part 
(in  the  Masque  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba)  did  carry  most  precioua  gifts 
to  both  their  M^estiea  j  but,  forgetting  the  steppei  amÎDg  to 
the  canopy^  overset  her  caskets  into  hh  Dftnigh  Majeaties  Up^ 
and  feU  at  hie  feet,  tho  I  rather  think  it  was  in  his  face.  Mticb 
was  the  hurry  and  confusion  ;  cloths  and  napkins  were  at  hand, 
to  make  all  clean.  His  Majesty  then  got  up  and  would  dance 
with  the  Queen  of  Sheba;  but  he  fell  down  and  hmabled 
himself  before  her,  and  waa  eanled  to  an  inner  chamber  sad 
laid  on  a  bed  of  atate  ;  which  was  not  a  little  deâled  with  the 
presents  of  the  Queen  which  had  been  bestowed  on  hi»  garments  ; 
fiUL-h  as  wine,  cream,  jelly,  î:»everage,  cakes,  spire*,  and  otlii 
good  matters.  The  entertainutent  and  show  went  forward,  anj 
most  of  the  presenters  went  backward,  or  fell  down  ;  wine  did 
so  o<îcupy  their  npper  chambers.  I^ow  did  appear,  in  rich  dr 
Hope,  Faith,  and  Charity  :  Hope  did  assay  to  speak,  but  wiiij 
reutîered  her  entieavourB  eo  feeble  that  she  withdrew,  and  hop 
the  king  would  excuse  her  brevity  :  Faith  .  .  .  left  the  oo« 
in  a  staggering  condition.  .  .  .  Thej  were  both  aiek  anti  spe^ 
In  the  low^er  hnU,  Kext  came  Victory,  who  ,  .  .  by  a  stmage" 
medley  of  versification  .  .  .  and  after  much  lamentable  utterance 
was  led  away  like  a  silly  oaptive,  and  laid  to  sleep  in  the  outer 
stefw  of  the  anti-chamber*  As  for  Peace,  she  most  mdely  made 
war  tvith  her  olire  branch,  and  laid  on  the  pates  of  those  who 
did  oppose  her  coming.  I  ne'er  did  see  such  lack  of  good  order^ 
discretion,  and  sobriety  in  our  Queen*g  days."  * 

Observe  that   these    tipsy  women  were  great   ladies 

1  Ntiçm  jinâiçum^  i.  349  el  j 
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The  reason  is,  that  the  graud  ideas  which  iutroduce  an 
epoch,  end,  in  their  exhaustion,  by  preserving  nothing 
but  their  vices  ;  the  proud  sentiment  of  natural  life  be- 
comes a  vulgar  appeal  to  the  senses.  An  entrance,  an 
arch  of  triumph  under  James  I.,  often  represented 
obscenities  ;  and  later,  when  the  sensual  instincts,  exas- 
perated by  Puritan  tyranny,  begin  to  raise  their  heads 
once  more,  we  shall  find  under  the  Restoration  excess 
revelling  in  its  low  vices,  and  triumphing  in  its  shame- 
lessness. 

Meanwhile  literature  undergoes  a  change  ;  the  power- 
ful breeze  which  had  wafted  it  on,  and  which,  amidst 
singularity,  refinements,  exaggerations,  had  made  it 
great,  slackened  and  diminished.  With  Carew,  Suckling, 
and  Herrick,  prettiness  takes  the  place  of  the  beautifuL 
That  which  strikes  them  is  no  longer  the  general  features 
of  things  ;  and  they  no  longer  try  to  express  the  inner 
character  of  what  they  describe.  They  no  longer  possess 
that  liberal  conception,  that  instinctive  penetration,  by 
which  we  sympathise  with  objects,  and  grow  capable  of 
creating  them  anew.  They  no  longer  boast  of  that  over- 
flow of  emotions,  that  excess  of  ideas  and  images,  which 
compelled  a  man  to  relieve  himself  by  words,  to  act 
externally,  to  represent  freely  and  boldly  the  interior 
drama  which  made  his  whole  body  and  heart  tremble. 
They  are  rather  wits  of  the  court,  cavaliers  of  fashion, 
who  wish  to  show  off  their  imagination  and  style.  In 
their  hands  love  becomes  gallantry  ;  they  write  songs, 
fagitive  pieces,  compliments  to  the  ladies.  There  are 
no  more  upwellings  from  the  heart  They  write  elo- 
quent phrases  in  order  to  be  applauded,  and  flattering 
exaggerations  in  order  to  please.  The  divine  faces,  the 
serious  or  profound  looks,  the  virgin  or  impassioned 
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expressions  which  burst  forth  at  every  step  in  the  eady 
poets,  have  disappeared  ;  here  we  see  nothing  but  agree- 
able countenances,  painted  in  agreeable  verses.  Black- 
guardism is  not  fax  off;  we  meet  with  it  already  in 
Suckling,  and  crudity  to  boot,  and  prosaic  epicurism  ; 
their  sentiment  is  expressed  before  long,  in  such  a  phrase 
as  :  "  Let  us  amuse  ourselves,  and  a  fig  for  the  rest.** 
The  only  objects  they  can  still  paint,  are  little  graceful 
things,  a  kiss,  a  May-day  festivity,  a  dewy  primrose,  a  daf- 
fodil, a  marriage  morning,  a  bee.^     Herrick  and  Suckling 

^  "  Some  ti«ked  me  where  the  Rubiet  grew. 
And  nothing  1  did  say  ; 
But  with  my  finger  pointed  to 

The  li|>s  of  .lulia. 
Some  ask'd  how  Pearls  did  grow,  and  wheke  ; 

Then  spake  I  to  my  girle, 
To  part  her  li]>8,  and  sliow  me  there 

The  quarelets  of  Pearl. 
One  ask'd  me  where  the  rosea  grew  ; 

I  bade  him  not  go  seek  ; 
But  forthwith  bade  my  Julia  show 
A  bud  in  either  cheek.** 

Hsrriok'b  Ifesperides^  ed.  Walford,  1859  ; 
The  Rock  of  Rubieê,  p.  82. 

'  About  the  sweet  bag  of  a  bee, 

Two  Cupids  fell  at  odds  ; 
And  whose  the  pretty  prize  sha*d  be. 

They  vow'd  to  ask  the  Gods. 
Which  Venus  hearing,  thither  came. 

And  for  their  boldness  stript  them  ; 
And  taking  thence  from  each  his  flame. 

With  rods  of  mirtle  whipt  them. 
Which  done,  to  still  their  wsnton  cries. 

When  quiet  grown  sh*ad  seen  them, 
She  lust  and  wip'd  their  dove-like  eyes, 

And  gave  the  bag  between  them.** 

Hebrick,  Ibid.  !  The  Bag  of  the  Be^  p^  4L 
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especially  produce  little  exquisite  poems,  delicate,  ever 
pleasant  or  agreeable,  like  those  attributed  to  Anacreon, 
or  those  which  abound  in  the  Anthology.  In  fact,  here, 
as  at  the  Grecian  period  alluded  to,  we  are  in  the  decline 
of  paganism  ;  energy  departs,  the  reign  of  the  agreeable 
b^ns.  People  do  not  relinquish  the  worship  of 
beauty  and  pleasui*e,  but  dally  with  them.  They  deck 
«nd  fit  them  to  their  taste  ;  they  cease  to  subdue  and 
l)end  men,  who  enjoy  them  whilst  they  amuse  them. 
It  is  the  last  beam  of  a  setting  sun  ;  the  genuine  poetic 

"  Why  to  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover  f 

Ft'ythee,  why  so  pale  f 
Will,  when  looking  well  can't  move  her, 

Looking  ill  prevail  ? 

Pr'ythee,  why  ao  pale  ? 
Why  80  dull  and  mute,  young  sinner? 

Pr'ythee,  why  so  mute  f 
Will,  when  speaking  well  can't  win  her, 

Saying  nothing  do't  ? 

Pr'ythee,  why  so  mute  ? 
Quit,  quit  for  shame  :  this  will  not  move^ 

This  cannot  take  her  ; 
If  of  herself  she  will  not  love, 

Nothing  can  make  her. 

The  devil  take  her  I" 

Sir  John  Suckling's  Warks^  ed.  A.  Suckling 
1836,  p.  70. 

**  As  when  a  lady,  walking  Flora's  bower, 
Picks  here  a  pink,  and  there  a  gilly-flower. 
Now  plucks  a  violet  from  her  purple  bed. 
And  then  a  primrose,  the  year's  maidenhead. 
There  nips  the  brier,  here  the  lover's  pansy, 
Shifting  her  dainty  pleasures  with  her  fancy. 
This  on  her  arms,  and  that  she  lists  to  wear 
Upon  the  borders  of  her  curious  hair  ; 
At  length  a  rose-bud  (passing  all  the  rest) 
She  plucks,  and  bosoms  in  her  lily  breast 

QuAJtUES.    Stcmzas. 
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eentiment.  dies  out  with  Sedley,  Waller,  and  the  rhyme- 
itera  of  the  Eeatoration ;  they  ^^Tite  prose  in  verse; 
their  heart  is  on  a  level  with  their  style,  and  with  an 
exact  language  we  find  the  commencement  of  a  new  age 
and  a  new  art 

Side  by  side  with  prettinesa  comes  affectation  ;  it  is 
the  second  mark  of  the  decadence  Instead  of  writing  to 
express  things,  tliey  write  to  say  them  well  ;  they  outbid 
their  neighbourSj  and  strain  every  mode  of  speech  ;  they 
push  art  over  on  the  side  to  which  it  had  a  leamng 
and  as  in  tliis  age  it  had  a  leaning  towards  vehemem 
and  imagination,  they  pile  up  their  emphasis  and 
colouring,  A  jargon  always  springs  out  of  a  style.  In 
all  arts,  the  first  masters,  the  inventors,  discover  the 
idea,  steep  themselves  in  it,  and  leave  it  to  effect  its 
outward  form.  Then  come  the  second  class,  the  imita- 
tors, who  sedulously  repeat  this  form,  and  alter  it  by 
exaggeration.  Some  nevertheless  have  talent,  as  Quarles» 
Herbert,  Habington,  Donne  in  particular,  a  pungent 
satirist,  of  terrible  crudeness/  a  powerful  poet,  of  a  pre- 
cise and  intense  imagination,  who  still  preserves  some- 
thing of  the  energy  and  thrill  of  the  origiaal  inspiration.^ 

>  See,  in  partictilAr»  his  «fttm  igaiost  court!«rs.     Tbe  foUewing  li 

imitators. 

•*  Btit  he  is  worst,  who  (beggurly)  doth  cbaw 
Others  wit's  fhtits,  and  in  his  ravenous  timin- 
liatikly  digcflted,  doth  those  things  oiii-apew, 
As  his  owti€  things  ;  and  they  'te  hia  owtjc»  *t  U  tm% 
For  If  0Q£  este  my  Lui'âte,  tliovij^h  it  hts  know  tie 
The  meat  was  mine»  th'  excretnewt  is  his  oime," 

Donne's  StitiTe^  1^59.     Satirt  fi  p.  128* 

*  "  When  Ï  bebold  &  stream,  which  from  the  ipHug 
Doth  with  doubtfol  nielodious  murmuiitig, 
Or  in  a  speeolilesi  ilumber  cokol^  ride 
Her  wedded  dumnd'a  bosom,  iu)d  there  cHdê 
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But  he  deliberately  spoils  all  these  gifts,  and  succeeds 
with  great  difficulty  in  concocting  a  piece  of  nonsense. 
For  instance,  the  impassioned  poets  had  said  to  their 
mistress,  that  if  they  lost  her,  they  should  hate  all  other 
women.     Donne,  in  order  to  eclipse  them,  says  : , 

"  0  do  not  die,  for  I  shall  hate 
All  women  so,  when  thou  art  gone, 
That  thee  I  shall  not  celebrate 
When  I  remember  thou  wast  one."  ^ 

Twenty  times  while  reading  him  we  rub  our  brow,  and 
ask  with  astonishment,  how  a  man  could  have  so  tor- 
mented and  contorted  himself,  strained  his  style,  refined 
on  his  refinement,  hit  upon  such  absurd  comparisons  ? 
But  this  was  the  spirit  of  the  age  ;  they  made  an  effort 
to  be  ingeniously  absurd.  A  flea  had  bitten  Donne  and 
his  mistress,  and  he  says  : 

"  This  flea  \b  you  and  I,  and  this 
Our  manage  bed  and  manage  temple  is. 
Though  Parents  grudge,  and  you,  w*  are  met. 
And  cloyster'd  in  these  living  walls  of  Jet. 
Though  use  make  you  apt  to  kill  me. 
Let  not  to  that  selfe-murder  added  be, 
And  sacrilege,  three  sins  in  killing  three.**  ' 

And  bend  her  bruws,  and  swell,  if  any  bongh 

Does  but  stoop  down  to  kiss  lier  utmost  brow  ; 

Yet  if  her  often  gnawing  kisses  win 

The  traiterons  banks  to  gape  and  let  her  in. 

She  msheth  violently  and  doth  divorce 

Her  from  her  native  and  her  long  kept-course^ 

And  roares,  and  braves  it,  and  in  gallant  scorn 

In  flatt'ring  eddie;*  promising  return, 

She  flouts  her  channel,  which  thenceforth  is  dry, 

Then  say  I  :  That  is  she,  and  this  am  I." — Donnb,  EUgifiL 

^  Amu,  1689  :  A  Fea/ver^  p.  15.  *  Ibid.  The  FUa,  p.  1. 
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The  Marquis  de  Mascarille^  never  found  anything  to 
equal  this.  Would  you  have  believed  a  writer  could 
invent  such  absurdities  ?  She  and  he  made  but  one, 
for  both  are  but  one  with  the  flea,  and  so  one  could  not 
be  killed  without  the  other.  Observe  that  the  wise 
Malherbe  wrote  very  similar  enormities,  in  the  Team 
of  St.  Peter,  and  that  the  sonneteers  of  Italy  and  Spain 
reach  simultaneously  the  same  height  of  folly,  and  you 
will  agree  that  throughout  Europe  at  that  time  they  were 
at  the  close  of  a  poetical  epoch. 

On  this  boimdaiy  line  of  a  closing  and  a  dawning 
literature  a  poet  appeared,  one  of  the  most  approved  and 
illustrious  of  his  time,  Abraham  Cowley,^  a  precocious 
child,  a  reader  and  a  versifier  like  Pope,  and  who,  like 
Pope,  having  known  passions  less  than  books,  busied 
himself  less  about  things  than  about  words.  Literary 
exhaustion  has  seldom  been  more  manifest  He  pos- 
sesses all  the  capacity  to  say  whatever  pleases  him,  but 
he  has  precisely  nothing  to  say.  The  substance  has 
vanished,  leaving  in  its  place  an  empty  form.  In  vain 
he  tries  the  epic,  the  Pindaric  strophe,  all  kinds  of 
stanzas,  odes,  short  Unes,  long  lines  ;  in  vain  he  calls  to 
his  assistance  botanical  and  philosophical  similes,  all  the 
erudition  of  the  university,  all  the  recollections  of  anti- 
quity, all  the  ideas  of  new  science:  we  yawn  as  we 
read  him.  Except  in  a  few  descriptive  verses,  two  or 
three  graceful  tendernesses,^  he  feels  nothing,  he  speaks 
only  ;  he  is  a  poet  of  the  brain.     His  collection  of 

^  A  valet  in  Moliire's  Les  PrideuMB  Ridicules,  who  apes  and  exagge- 
rates hia  master's  manners  and  style,  and  pretends  to  be  a  marqnesi^ 
He  also  appears  in  VEUrwrdi  and  Ia  dipU  Amoureux,  by  the  aaas 
author.— Tr. 

'  1608-1667.     I  refer  to  the  eleventh  edition  of  ITia 

•  The  Spririff  (The  Mistress,  I  72). 
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ainoTous  pieces  is  but  a  vehicle  for  a  scientific  test,  and 
serves  to  show  that  he  has  read  the  authors,  that  he 
knows  geography,  that  he  is  well  versed  in  anatomy, 
ihat  he  has  a  smattering  of  medicine  and  astronomy,  that 
he  has  at  his  service  comparisons  and  allusions  enough 
to  rack  the  brains  of  his  readers.  He  will  speak  in  this 
wise  : 

"  Beauty,  thou  active — passive  111  ! 
Which  d/st  thyself  as  fast  as  thou  dost  kill  !  " 

or  will  remark  that  his  mistress  is  to  blame  for 
spending  three  hours  every  morning  at  her  toilet, 
because 

"  They  make  that  Beauty  Tyranny, 
That's  else  a  Civil-government." 

After  reading  two  hundred  pages,  you  feel  disposed  to 
box  his  ears.  Tou  have  to  think,  by  way  of  consolation, 
that  every  grand  age  must  draw  to  a  close,  that  this  one 
could  not  do  so  otJierwise,  that  the  old  glow  of  enthu- 
siasm, the  sudden  flood  of  rapture,  images,  whimsical 
and  audacious  fancies,  which  once  rolled  through  the 
minds  of  men,  arrested  now  and  cooled  down,  could  only 
exhibit  dross,  a  curdling  scum,  a  multitude  of  brilliant 
and  offensive  points.  You  say  to  yourself  that,  after 
all,  Cowley  had  perhaps  talent  ;  you  find  that  he  had  in 
fact  one,  a  new  talent,  unknown  to  the  old  masters,  the 
sign  of  a  new  culture,  which  needs  other  mehners,  and 
announces  a  new  society.  Cowley  had  these  manners, 
and  belongs  to  this  society.  He  was  a  well-governed, 
reasonable,  well-informed,  polished,  well-educated  man, 
who  after  twelve  years  of  service  and  writing  in  France, 
under  Queen  Henrietta,  retires  at  last  wisely  into  the 
ooimtry,  where  he  studies  natural  history,  and  prepares 
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a  treatise  on  religion,  philosophising  on  mea  and  life, 
fertile  in  general  reflections  and  ideas,  a  moralist,  bidding 
his  executor  "  to  let  nothing  stand  in  his  writings  which 
might  seem  the  least  in  the  world  to  ba  an  ofiT^ioe 
against  rehgion  or  good  manners."  Such  intentions  aad 
such  a  life  produce  and  indicate  less  a  poet,  that  is,  a 
seer,  a  creator,  tlian  a  literary  man,  I  mean  a  man  who 
can  think  and  speak,  and  who  therefor©  ought  to  have 
read  much,  learned  much,  written  much,  ought  to  pos- 
sess a  calm  and  clear  mind,  to  be  accustomed  to  polite 
society,  sustained  conversation,  pleasantly*  In  fact, 
Cowley  is  an  antlior  by  profession,  the  oldest  of  thosâ, 
who  in  England  deserve  the  name.  His  prose  is  aa 
easy  and  sensible  as  his  poetry  is  contorted  and  unreason- 
able. A  polished  man,  writing  for  polished  men,  pretty 
much  as  he  woidd  speak  to  them  in  a  drawing-room, — 
this  I  take  to  be  the  idea  which  they  had  of  a  good 
author  in  the  seventeenth  century*  It  is  the  idea  which 
Cowley's  Essays  leave  of  his  character  ;  it  is  the  kind 
of  talent  which  the  writers  of  the  coming  age  take  for 
their  model  ;  and  he  is  the  first  of  that  grave  and  ami-» 
able  group  which,  continued  in  Temple,  reaches  so  £ur 
as  to  include  Addison* 


IL 

Having  readied  this  point,  the  Benaissance  aeemsd 
to  have  attained  its  limit,  and,  like  a  drooping  and  faded 
flower,  to  be  ready  to  leave  its  place  for  a  new  bud  which 
began  to  spring  up  amongst  its  withered  leaves.  At  all 
events,  a  living  and  unexpected  shoot  sprang  from  the 
old  declining  stock.  At  the  moment  when  art  Ian* 
guisbed^  science  shot  forth  ;  the  whole  labour  of  the  aga 
ended  in  this.     The  fruits  are  not  unlike  ;  on  the  coa-^ 
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traiy,  they  come  from  the  same  sap,  and  by  the  diversity 
of  the  shape  only  manifest  two  distinct  periods  of  the 
inner  growth  whieh  has  produced  them.  Every  art 
ends  in  a  science,  and  all  poetry  in  a  philosophy.  For 
science  and  philosophy  do  but  translate  into  precise 
formulas  the  original  conceptions  which  art  and  poetry 
render  sensible  by  imaginary  figures:  when  once  the 
idea  of  an  epoch  is  manifested  in  verse  by  ideal  crea- 
tions, it  naturally  comes  to  be  expressed  in  prose  by 
positive  arguments.  That  which  had  struck  men  on 
escaping  from  ecclesiastical  oppression  and  monkish  as- 
ceticism was  the  pagan  idea  of  a  life  true  to  nature,  and 
fireely  developed.  They  had  found  nature  buried  behind 
scholasticism,  and  they  had  expressed  it  in  poems  and 
paintings  ;  in  Italy  by  superb  healthy  corporeality,  in 
England  by  vehement  and  unconventional  spirituality, 
witJi  such  divination  of  its  laws,  instincts,  and  forms, 
that  we  might  extract  from  their  theatre  and  their  pic- 
tures a  complete  theory  of  soul  and  body.  When 
enthusiasm  is  past,  curiosity  begins.  Tlie  senthnent  of 
beauty  gives  way  to  the  need  of  truth.  The  theory 
contained  in  works  of  imagination  frees  itself.  The 
gaze  continues  fixed  on  nature,  not  to  admire  now,  but 
to  understand.  From  painting  we  pass  to  anatomy, 
from  the  drama  to  moral  philosophy,  from  grand  poetical 
divinations  to  great  scientific  views  ;  the  second  continue 
the  first,  and  the  same  mind  displays  itself  in  both; 
for  what  art  had  represented,  and  science  proceeds  to 
observe,  are  living  things,  with  their  complex  and  com- 
plete structure,  set  in  motion  by  their  internal  forces, 
with  no  supernatural  intervention.  Artists  and  savants, 
all  set  out,  without  knowing  it  themselves,  from  the 
same  master  conception,  to  wit,  that  nature  subsists  of 
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herself,  that  eveiy  existence  has  in  its  own  womb  the 
source  of  its  action,  that  the  causes  of  events  are  flie 
innate  hiws  of  things  ;  an  all-powerOil  idea^  from  which 
was  to  issue  the  modem  civilisation,  and  which,  at  the 
time  I  write  of,  produced  in  England  and  Italy,  as  be- 
fore in  Greece,  genuine  sciences,  side  by  side  with  a 
complete  art:  after  da  Vinci  and  Michel  Angelo,  the 
school  of  anatomists,  mathematicians,  naturalists,  ending 
with  Galileo;  after  Spenser,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Sliaks- 
peare,  the  school  of  thinkers  who  surround  Bacon  and 
lead  up  to  Harvey. 

We  have  not  far  to  look  for  this  school  In  the 
interregnum  of  Christianity  the  dominating  bent  of 
mind  belongs  to  it  It  was  paganism  which  reigned 
in  Elizabeth's  courts  not  only  in  letters,  but  in  doctrine» 
— a  paganism  of  the  north,  always  serious,  generally 
sombre,  but  which  was  based,  like  that  of  the  south,  on 
natural  forces.  In  some  men  all  Christianity  had  passed 
away  ;  many  proceeded  to  atheism  through  excess  of 
rebellion  and  debauchery,  like  Marlowe  and  Greene. 
With  others,  like  Shakspeare,  the  idea  of  God  scarcely 
makes  its  appearance  ;  they  see  in  our  poor  short  human 
life  only  a  dream,  and  beyond  it  the  long  sad  sleep  : 
for  them,  death  is  the  goal  of  life;  at  most  a  dark 
gulf,  into  which  man  plunges,  uncertain  of  the  issue. 
If  they  carry  their  gaze  beyond,  they  perceive,*  not 
the  spiritual  soul  welcomed  into  a  purer  world,  but  the 
corpse  abandoned  to  the  damp  earth,  or  the  ghost  hover- 
ing about  the  churchyard.  They  speak  like  sceptics  or 
superstitious  men,  never  as  true  believers.     Their  heroes 

^  See  m  Shakspeare,  The  Tempest,  Meatiwrefor  Meoifurê,  Hamlet  :  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Thierry  a/nd  Tkeodortt,  Act  ir.  ;  WebilHb 
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have  human,  not  religious  virtues  ;  against  crime  they 
rely  on  honour  and  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  not  on 
piety  and  the  fear  of  God.  If  others,  at  intervals,  like 
Sidney  and  Spenser,  catcli  a  glimpse  of  the  Divine,  it 
is  as  a  vague  ideal  light,  a  sublime  Platonic  phantom, 
which  has  no  resemblance  to  a  personal  God,  a  strict 
inquisitor  of  the  slightest  motions  of  the  heart  He 
appears  at  the  summit  of  things,  like  the  splendid 
crown  of  the  world,  but  He  does  not  weigh  upon  human 
life;  He  leaves  it  intact  and  free,  only  turning  it 
towards  the  beautiful  Man  does  not  know  as  yet  the 
sort  of  narrow  prison  in  which  official  cant  and  respect- 
able creeds  were,  later  on,  to  confine  activity  and  in- 
telligence. Even  the  believers,  sincere  Christians  like 
Bacon  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  discard  all  oppressive 
sternness,  reduce  Christianity  to  a  sort  of  moral  poetry, 
and  allow  naturalism  to  subsist  beneath  religion.  In  such 
a  broad  and  open  channel,  speculation  could  spread  its 
wings.  With  Lord  Herbert  appeared  a  systematic 
deism  ;  with  Milton  and  Algernon  Sidney,  a  philo- 
sophical religion  ;  Clarendon  went  so  far  as  to  compare 
Lord  Falkland's  gardens  to  the  groves  of  Academe. 
Agaiuat  the  rigorism  of  the  Puritans,  Chillingw^orth, 
Hales,  Hooker,  the  greatest  doctors  of  the  English 
Church,  give  a  large  place  to  natural  reason, — so  large, 
that  n:îver,  even  to  this  day,  has  it  made  such  an 
advance. 

An  astonishing  irruption  of  facts — the  discovery  of 
America,  the  revival  of  antiquity,  the  restoration  of 
philology,  the  invention  of  the  arts,  the  develoy>uient  of 
industries,  the  march  of  human  curiosity  over  the  whole 
of  the  past  and  the  whole  of  the  globe— came  to  furnish 
subject-matter,   and    prose    began   its  reign.     Sidney 
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Wilson,  Ascham,  and  Puttenhaui  explored  the  rules  of 
style  ;  Hackluyt  and  Purchas  compiled  the  cjciopaedift^ 
of  travel  and  the  description  of  every  land  ;  HûliDahed« 
Speed,  Raleigh,  Stowe,  Kiiolles,  Daniel,  Thomas  May, 
Lord    Herbert,    founded    history;    Camden,    Spelman, 
Cotton,  Usher,  aud  Seldeu  inaugurate  scholajaMp  ;  a 
legion  of  patient  workers,  of  obscure  collectors,  of  literary 
pioneera,  amassed,  arranged,  and  sifted  the  dooiunent 
which  Sir  Eobert  Cotton  and  Sir  Tliomas  Bodley  star 
up  in  their  libraries  ;  whilst  Utopians,  moralists,  paîntenl 
of  manners — Thomas  More,  Joseph  HalJ,  John  Earle^ 
Owen  Feltham,  Burton — described  and  passed  judgraentJ 
on  the  modes  of  life,  continued  with  Fuller,  Sir  Thoma 
Browne,  and  Isaac  Walton  up  to  the  middle  of  the  nexfci 
century,  and  add  to  the  number  of  controversialists  and 
poUticianâ  who,  with   Hooker,  Taylor,  Chilli  ngworth J 
Algernon  Sidney,  Harrington,  study  religion,  society,] 
church  and  stata     A  copious  and  confused  fermenta-  ' 
tion,  from  which  abundance  of  thoughts  rose,  but  few 
notable  books.     Noble  prose,  such  as  was  heard  at  the 
court  of  Louis  X1V„  in  the  house  of  PoUio,  in  the 
achoola  at  Alliens,  such  as  rhetorical  and  sociable  nations! 
know  how  to  produce,  was  altogether  lacking.     These' 
men  had  not  the  spirit  of  analysis,  the  art  of  following 
step  by  step  the  natural  order  of  ideas,  nor  tlie  spirit  of 
conversation,  the  talent  never  to  weary  or  shock  others.  ^ 
Their  imagination   is   too  little  regulated,  and   thai 
manners  too  little  polished,     They  who  had  mixed  most 
in  the  world,  even  Sidney,  speak  roughly  what  thej 
think,  and  as  they  think  it.     Instead  of  glossing  thej 
exaggerate.     They  blurt  out  all,  and  witîjhold  nothing.  1 
When  they  do  not  employ  excessive  compliments,  they  ^ 
take  to  coarse  jokes.     They  are  ignorant  of  measiued 
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liveliness,  refined  raillery,  delicate  flattery.  They  re^ 
joice  in  gross  puns,  dirty  aUusions.  They  mistake  in^ 
volved  chaiades  and  grotesque  images  for  wit  Though, 
they  are  great  lords  and  ladies,  they  talk  like  ill-bred 
persons,  lovers  of  bufiToonery,  of  shows,  and  bear-fights. 
With  some,  as  Overbuiy  or  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  prose  is, 
so  much  run  over  by  poetry,  that  it  covers  its  narrative» 
with  images,  and  hides  ideas  under  its  pictures.  They 
load  their  style  with  flowery  comparisons,  which  produce- 
one  another,  and  mount  one  above  another,  so  that  sense- 
disappears,  and  ornament  only  is  visibla  In  short», 
they  are  generally  pedants,  still  stiff  with  the  rust  of 
the  school  ;  they  divide  and  subdivide,  propound  theses^ 
definitions  ;  they  aigue  solidly  and  heavily,  and  quote> 
their  authors  in  Latin,  and  even  in  Greek  ;  they  square^ 
their  massive  periods,  and  learnedly  knock  their  adver- 
saries down,  and  their  readers  too,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quenca  They  are  never  on  the  prose-level,  but  always, 
above  or  below — above  by  their  poetic  genius,  below 
by  the  weight  of  their  education  and  the  barbarism  of 
their  manners.  But  they  think  seriously  and  for  them- 
selves; they  are  deliberate;  they  are  convinced  and 
touched  by  what  they  say.  Even  in.  the  compiler  we 
find  a  force  and  loyalty  of  spirit,  which,  give  confidence 
and  cause  pleasure.  Their  writing»  are  like  the  power- 
ful and  heavy  engravings  of  their  contemporaries,  the 
maps  of  Hofnagel  for  instance,  so  harsh  and  so  instruc- 
tive ;  their  conception  is  sharp  and  oteax  ;  they  have 
the  gift  of  perceiving  every  object,  not  imder  a  general 
asi>ect,  like  the  classical  writers,  but  specially  and 
individually.  It  is  not  man  in  the  abstract,  the  citizen 
as  he  is  everywhere,  the  coimtryman  as  such,  that  they 
represent,  but  James  or  Thomas,  Smith,  or  "BiQwn,  of* 
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such  a  parish,  fmin  such  an  office,  with  such  and  such 
attitude  or  dress,  distinct  from  all  otliera  ;  in  sliort,  thej 
see»  not  the  idea,  but  the  iBdividual.  Tmagine  the 
disturbauce  that  such  a  disposition  produces  in  a  man'â 
head,  how  the  regular  order  of  ideas  becomes  deranged 
by  it  ;  how  every  object,  with  the  infinite  medley  of  its 
ffjrma,  properties,  appendages,  will  thenceforth  fasten 
itself  by  a  hundred  pointe  of  contact  unforeseen  to 
other  objects,  and  bring  before  the  mind  a  seriea  and 
a  family;  what  boldnesa  langiîage  will  derive  from  it; 
what  familiar,  picturesque,  absurd  words,  wOl  break 
furth  in  auccesîiion  ;  how  the  dash,  the  unforeseen,  the 
originality  and  inequality  of  invention,  wiU  stand  out 
Imagine,  at  the  same  time,  what  a  hold  this  form  of 
mind  has  on  objecta,  how  many  facts  it  condendes  m 
each  coucepti>>n  ;  what  a  mass  of  personal  judgments, 
foreign  authorities,  suppositionB,  guesses,  imaginations, 
it  sprea^b  over  every  subject;  with  what  venturesome 
and  creative  fecundity  it  engenders  b'^th  truth  and 
cotijecture.  It  is  an  extraordinary  chaos  of  thougîits 
antl  forms,  often  abortive,  still  more  often  barbarous» 
sometimes  grand.  But  from  tliis  superfluity  something 
lasting  and  gi^eat  is  produced,  namely  science,  ami  we 
have  only  to  examine  more  closely  into  one  or  two  of 
these  works  to  see  the  new  creation  ^nerge  from  tiiâ 
blocks  and  the  debris. 


III. 

Two  writers  especially  display  this  state  of  mini 
Tlie  first,  Bobert  Burton,  a  cleigyTiian  and  university 
recluse,  who  passed  his  life  in  libraries,  and  dabbled  iu 
all  the  sciences,  as  learned  as  Eabelai^,  havmL'  an 
inexhaustible  and  overfiowing  memory  ;  unequal,  more- 
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over,  gifted  with  enthusiasm,  and  spasmodically  gay, 
but  as  a  rule  sad  and  morose,  to  the  extent  of  confessing 
in  his  epitaph  that  melancholy  made  up  his  life  and 
his  death;  in  the  first  place  original,  liking  his  own 
common  sense,  and  one  of  the  earliest  models  of  that 
singular  English  mood  which,  witlidrawing  man  within 
himself,  develops  in  him,  at  one  time  imagination,  at 
another  scnipulosity,  at  another  oddity,  and  makes  of 
him,  according  to  circimistances,  a  poet,  an  eccentric,  a 
humorist,  a  madman,  or  a  puritan.  He  read  on  for 
thirty  years,  put  an  encyclopaedia  into  liis  head,  and 
now,  to  amuse  and  relieve  himself,  takes  a  folio  of 
blank  paper.  Twenty  lines  of  a  poet,  a  dozen  lines  of 
a  treatise  on  agriculture,  a  folio  page  of  heraldry,  a 
description  of  rare  fishes,  a  paragraph  of  a  sermon  on 
patience,  the  record  of  the  fever  fits  of  hypochondria, 
the  history  of  the  particle  that,  a  scrap  of  metaphysics, 
— this  is  what  passes  through  his  brain  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  :  it  is  a  carnival  of  ideas  and  phrases,  Greek, 
Latin,  German,  French,  Italian,  philosophical,  geometri- 
cal, medical,  poetical,  astrological,  musical,  pedagogic, 
heaped  one  on  the  other  ;  an  enormous  medley,  a  pro- 
digious mass  of  jumbled  quotations,  jostling  thoughts, 
with  the  vivacity  and  the  transport  of  a  feast  of  im^ 
i^eason. 

'*  This  roving  humour  (though  not  with  like  success)  I  have 
ever  had,  aud,  like  a  rauging  spaniel  that  barks  at  every  bird  he 
sees,  leaving  his  game,  I  have  followed  all,  saving  that  which 
I  should,  and  may  justly  complain,  and  truly,  qui  uhique  est^  nuê- 
guam  e$ty  which  Gesner  did  in  modesty,  that  I  have  read  many 
books,  but  to  little  purpose,  for  want  of  good  method,  I  have 
eonfusedly  tumbled  over  divers  authors  in  our  libraries  with 
■mall  profit,  for  want  of  art,  order,  memory,  judgment.     I 
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never  tnivelM  but  in  niàp  or  card,  in  which  my  unc^jnfined 
thoughts  have  freely  expatiated^  as  liaviug  ever  Wu  ù^pet^iiilly 
iI*.*ligiiLecl  with  the  stUily  of  cosmography.  Satura  ^bh  lord  of 
tuy  geuiture,  miliTiiiiatiiig,  etc.,  and  Mam  princifxil  significator 
of  manners,  in  jwirtiîe  ct^nj unction  with  mine  aaeendent  ;  bolh 
fortunate  in  their  houses,  etc.  I  am  not  \>f*QT^  I  am  mit  rich  ; 
nihil  (My  nihil  dftH  :  I  have  Httle^  I  want  nothing  i  M  Diy 
treasure  ia  iu  Minerva's  tower.  Greater  prefennent  aa  I  eouiil 
never  get,  so  an»  I  nf>t  in  debt  for  it.  I  have  a  i^mpeteiicjf 
(fcMct  Deo)  from  my  nohle  and  munificent  patrons.  Thaugh  I 
lire  «till  a  eollegiat  student,  as  Demoeritus  in  his  garden,  and 
lead  a  monastique  lire,  ipie  mM  iheatrum^  eequeetred  frvtm  thuae 
tumults  and  troubles  of  the  world,  $t  i4sri^nm  iri  ^ecuîâ  potitut 
(ad  he  said),  in  soma  high  pkoe  above  you  all,  like  Stoïcus 
lapi^Uf  (ytnnùi  stj^cnhi  pi^fenta  prœtmitiaque  vidnit^  una  t^elut 
intiiitn^  I  hear  and  see  what  is  done  abroad,  how  othera  rutt, 
ride,  turmoil,  and  oMicerate  themBelves  in  court  and  œuntrey. 
Far  from  these  wrangling  lawsuits,  au!œ  vatiitatern^  fifri  awbi' 
iiommt  nd^e  metum  eotto  :  I  laugh  at  all,  only  secure,  lest  mf 
suit  go  amijbs^  my  sliîpe  [ieri»h,  com  and  cattle  miscany,  trada 
decay  ;  I  have  no  wife  nor  children,  good  or  bad,  to  provide  for  ; 
a  mere  spectator  of  other  men's  fbrtunea  and  adventures,  and 
how  they  act  their  ijarts,  wlut;h  methinka  are  diversely  pre- 
«euted  unto  me,  as  truni  a  tMmunon  theatre  or  scene.  I  béAf 
new  news  every  day  :  and  ilio«e  ordjutiry  nunoun  of  wmr, 
plagues,  Ûrest  iuundatiou.H,  thefu,  murders,  massacres,  meteoiB, 
cotJiets,  s|)ectru]ti!^,  proiligie»,  apfjaritinus  ;  of  towu)&  taken,  citieâ 
beaieged  in  Fmnce,  Germany,  Turkey,  Persia,  Poland,  etc.,  daOy 
mustem  and  prc] Mirations,  and  such  like^  which  these  teuipéd- 
tuous  timei^  atlbrd,  Jwutlrs  long  I  it,  so  many  men  slaiii,  moac^ 
maehies,  shipw racks,  piracies,  fltjd  sea  fights,  peace,  leagues^ 
stratagems,  and  fre^^li  alarms — a  va^t  ctinfuuioa  of  vowa^  wishesy 
actions,  cdit^ts*  ]>etitions,  lawsuits,  pleaSi  laws,  proclama tiont^ 
complaints,  grievances, — are  daily  brought  to  our  earn  ;  new 
books  every  dav.  iiuraphletji,  cutTautoes,  stones,  whole  eatal^jf^uet 
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of  volâmes  of  all  sorts,  new  paradoxes,  opinions,  schbms,  here- 
sies, controversies  in  philosophy,  religion,  etc  Now  come  tid- 
ings of  weddings,  masking»,  mummeries,  entertainments,  jubilies, 
embassies,  tilts  and  tournaments,  trophies,  triumphs,  revels, 
sports,  playes  :  then  again,  as  in  a  new  shifted  scene,  treasons, 
cheating  tricks,  robberies,  enormous  villanies  in  all  kinds, 
funerals,  burials,  death  of  princes,  new  discoveries,  expeditions  ; 
now  comical,  then  tragical  matters.  To-day  wc  hear  of  new 
lords  and  officers  created,  to-morrow  of  some  great  men  deposed, 
and  then  again  of  fresh  honours  conferred  :  one  is  let  loose, 
another  imprisoned  :  one  purchaseth,  another  breaketh  :  he 
thrives,  his  neighbour  turns  bankrupt  ;  now  plenty,  then  again 
dearth  and  famine  ;  one  runs,  another  rides,  wrangles,  laughs, 
weeps,  etc.  Thus  I  daily  hear,  and  such  like,  both  private  and 
publick  news."  * 

"  For  what  a  world  of  books  offers  itself,  in  all  subjects,  arts, 
and  sciences,  to  the  sweet  content  and  capacity  of  the  reader? 
In  arithmetick,  geometry,  perspective,  optick,  astronomy,  archi- 
tecture, iculptura,  ptetura,  of  which  so  many  and  such  elaborate 
treatises  are  of  late  written  :  in  mechanicks  and  their  mysteries, 
militaiy  matters,  navigation,  riding  of  horses,  fencing,  swim- 
ming, gardening,  planting,  great  tomes  of  husbandry,  cookery, 
faulconry,  hunting,  fishing,  fowling,  etc.,  with  exquisite  pictures 
of  all  sports,  games,  and  what  not.  In  musick,  metaphysicks, 
natural  and  moral  philosophy,  philologie,  in  policy,  heraldry, 
genealogy,  chronology,  etc.,  they  afford  great  tomes,  or  those 
studies  of  antiquity,  etc.,  ei  quid  subtilius  arithmetieiê  invetUioni- 
hus  f  quid  jucundius  musiciê  rcUionibus  ?  quid  divi7iiu8  astroiiomi' 
eis  Î  quid  rectius  geometricis  demonstrationibus  ?  What  so  sure, 
what  so  pleasant  9  He  that  shall  but  see  the  geometrical  tower 
of  Garezenda  at  Bologne  in  Italy,  the  steeple  and  clock  at  Stras- 
borough,  will  admire  the  effects  of  art,  or  that  engine  of  Archi- 
medes to  remove  the  earth  itself,  if  he  had  but  a  place  to  fasten 

>  AnaUmy  of  HêlancMy,  12th  ed.  1821,  2  vols.  :  Democritoi  to 
HiaBasder,  i  i. 
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his  instrument.  ArdUmediê  coeJilea,  and  rare  devises  to  corTiTate 
waters,  iinisick  instruments,  and  trisyllable  echoes  again,  again, 
and  again  repeated,  with  miriades  of  such.  What  vast  tomes 
arc  extant  in  law,  physick,  and  divinity,  for  profit,  pleasure, 
practice,  speculation,  in  verse  or  prose,  etc.  !  Their  names  ahme 
are  the  subje«:t  of  whole  volumes  ;  we  have  thousands  of  authors 
of  all  sorts,  many  great  libraries,  full  well  furnished,  like  so 
many  dishes  of  meat,  served  out  for  several  palates,  and  he  is  a 
very  block  that  is  affected  with  none  of  them.  Sonie  take  an 
infinite  delight  to  study  the  very  languages  wherein  these  books 
ore  written  —  Hebrew,  Greek,  Syriack,  Chalde,  Arabick,  etc 
Methiuks  it  would  well  please  any  man  to  look  upon  a  geographi- 
cal map  (viavi  animnm  delectcUione  aUicere^  ob  inereilibilem  rarum 
Vfjtrittateni  etjticunditatemf  et  (jul  pleniorem  tui  eognititmem  excita  re\ 
?horographical,  topographical  delineations  ;  to  behold,  as  it  were^ 
all  the  remote  provinces,  towns,  cities  of  the  world,  and  never 
to  go  forth  of  the  limits  of  his  study  ;  to  measure,  by  the  scale 
and  compassé,  their  extent,  distance,  examine  their  site. 
Charles  the  Great  (as  Platina  writes)  had  three  faire  silver 
tables,  in  one  of  which  superficies  was  a  large  map  of  Con- 
8tautiuo[)le,  in  the  second  Rome  neatly  engraved,  in  the  third 
an  exquisite  description  of  the  whole  world  ;  and  much  delight 
he  took  in  them.  What  greater  pleasure  can  there  now  be, 
than  to  view  those  elaborate  maps  of  Ortelius,  Mercator,  Hon 
dins,  etc.  ?  to  peruse  those  books  of  cities  put  out  by  Bniunus 
and  Hogenbergius  ?  to  read  those  exquisite  des<Tiption8  of 
Maginus,  Munster,  Herrera,  Laet,  Merula,  Boterus,  Leander 
Albertus,  Camden,  Leo  Afer,  Adricomius,  Nic.  Gerbelius,  etc.  t 
those  famous  expeditions  of  Christopher  Columbus,  Americus 
Vespucius,  Marcus  Polus  the  VenetLan,  Lod.  Vertomannus, 
Aloysius  Civdamustus,  etc.  1  those  accurate  diaries  of  Portugais, 
Hollanders,  of  Bartison,  Oliver  a  Nort,  etc.,  Hacluit's  Voyages, 
Pet.  Martyr's  Decades,  Benzo.  Lerius,  liinschoten's  relations, 
those  Hodœporicons  of  Jod.  a  Meggen,  Brocarde  the  Monke, 
firedenbachius,  Jo.  Dublinius,  Sands,  etc.,  to  Jerusalem,  Egypt, 
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and  other  remote  places  of  the  world  7  thoee  pleasant  itineraries 
of  Paolus  Hentzerus,  Jodocus  Sinoenis,  Dux  Pojonus,  etc.  1  to 
read  Bellonius  observations,  P.  Gilliiis  his  survajes  ;  those  parts 
of  America,  set  out,  and  curiously  cut  in  pictures,  by  Fratres  a 
Bry  t  To  see  a  well  cut  herbal,  hearbs,  trees,  flowers,  plants, 
all  y^;etals,  expressetl  in  their  proper  colours  to*  the  life,  as  that 
of  Matthiolus  upon  Diitscorides,  Delocampiiis,  Lobel,  Bauhinus, 
and  that  last  volnniiiiHtis  uud  mighty  herbal  of  Besler  uf  Nor- 
embei^ge  ;  wherein  almost  every  plant  U  to  his  own  biguesse. 
To  see  birds,  1>eaâts,  ami  fishes  of  the  sea,  spiders,  gnats, 
serpents,  flien,  etc.,  all  creatures  set  out  by  the  same  art,  and 
truly  exprea<e<l  in  lively  colours,  with  an  exact  description  of 
their  natures,  vertues,  qualities,  etc.,  as  hath  been  accurately 
perforrae<l  by  iElian,  Gesner,  Ulysses  Aldrovandus,  Bellonius, 
Rondolctius,  Hippolytus  Salvianus,  etc."  ^ 

He  is  never-ending;  words,  phrases,  overflow,  are 
heaped  up,  overlap  each  other,  and  flow  on,  carrying 
the  reader  along,  deafened,  stunned,  half-drowned, 
unable  to  touch  ground  in  the  deluge.  Burton  is 
inexhaustible.  There  are  no  ideas  which  he  does  not 
iterate  under  fifty  forms  :  when  he  has  exhausted  his 
own,  he  pours  out  upon  us  other  men's — the  chissics, 
the  rarest  authors,  known  only  by  savants — authors 
i%urer  still,  known  only  to  the  learned  ;  he  borrows  from 
alL  Underneath  these  deep  caverns  of  erudition  and 
science,  there  is  one  blacker  and  more  unknown  than 
all  the  others,  filled  with  forgotten  authors,  with  crack- 
jaw  names,  Besler  of  Nuremberg,  Adriconiius,  Linschoten, 
Brocarde,  Bredenbachius.  Amidst  aU  these  antediluvian 
monsters,  bristling  with  Latin  terminations,  he  is  at 
bis  ease  ;  he  sports  with  them,  laughs,  skips  from  one 
to  the  other,  iWives  them  aU  abreast     He  is  like  old 

^  AncUomy  of  Melaiuholy,  I  port  2,  sec.  2,  Mem.  4,  p.  420,  eijMmim. 
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Proteus,  the  stimiy  rovt^r,  wlio  in  ou«  Ijour,  witli  bii 
taam  of  hippopoiaiai,  makes  the  circuit  uf  tlie  uueau- 

What  subject  tlaes  he  take  ?  MiiUiui^holy,  liis  owu 
individual  uichx!  ;  aud  he  takes  it  like  a  in;h<Kîlmaii, 
None  of  St  Thomas  Ac^uinas'  treatises  is  more  regiUarly 
<iOîistriicte(l  than  liis,  Thia  torrent  of  erudition  ftowa  in] 
geometrically  planneil  channels,  turaiiig  off  at  rightj 
angles  withotit  deviating  by  a  line.  At  the  head  of 
^very  part  you  will  find  a  synoptical  and  analytictj  table, 
with  Ii}"yd}enii,  brackets,  each  division  begetting  its 
eubdi visions,  each  sub*li vision  its  sections,  each  section  _ 
its  subsections:  of  the  malady  in  general,  of  melan- 
choly in  particular,  of  its  nature,  its  seat,  its  \^eti6S*l 
€ause3|  s^Tiiptoms,  prognosis  ;  of  its  cure  by  permiasible 
means,  by  forbidden  means,  by  dietetic  means,  by 
pharmaceutical  means.  After  the  scholastic  pr 
be  descends  from  the  general  to  the  particixlar^  an(] 
disposes  each  emotion  and  idea  in  its  labelled  cmm* 
In  this  framework,  supplied  by  the  middle-age,  he 
heaps  up  the  whole,  like  a  man  of  the  Renaissance, — 
the  literary  description  of  passions  and  the  medical 
description  of  madness,  details  of  the  hospital  with  a 
satire  on  htunan  follies,  physiological  treatises  side  1^ 
side  with  personal  confidences,  the  recipes  of  the  apothe- 
cary with  mor^  counsels,  remarks  on  love  with  the 
history  of  evacuations.  The  discrimi nation  of  ideas 
has  not  yet  been  effected  j  doctor  and  poet,  man  of 
letters  and  savant,  he  is  all  at  once;  for  want  of  dama^ 
ideas  pour  like  different  liquids  into  the  same  vat,  with 
strange  spluttering  and  bubbling,  with  an  unsavouiy 
smell  and  odd  effect.  But  the  vat  is  full,  and  from 
this  admixture  are  produced  potent  compounds  which 
no  precedfufT  ajje  lias  known. 
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IV. 

For  in  this  mixture  there  is  an  efiTectual  leaven,  the 
poetic  sentiment,  which  stirs  up  and  animates  tlie  vast 
erudition,  which  will  not  be  confined  to  dry  catalogues  ; 
which,  interpreting  every  fact,  every  object,  disentangles 
or  divines  a  mysterious  soul  within  it,  and  agitates  the 
whole  mind  of  man,  by  representing  to  him  the  i-estless 
world  within  and  without  him  as  a  grand  enigma. 
Let  us  conceive  a  kindred  mind  to  Shakspeare's,  a 
scholar  and  an  observer  instead  of  an  actor  and  a  poet^ 
who  in  place  of  creating  is  occupied  in  comprehending 
but  who,  like  SheJcspeare,  applies  himself  to  living  things, 
penetrates  their  internal  structure,  puts  himself  in  com- 
mimication  with  their  actual  laws,  imprints  in  himself 
fervently  and  scrupulously  the  smallest  details  of  tlieir 
outward  appearance  ;  who  at  the  same  time  extends  his 
penetrating  surmises  beyond  the  region  of  observation, 
discerns  behind  visible  phsenomena  some  world  obscure 
yet  sublime,  and  trembles  with  a  kind  of  veneration 
before  the  vast,  indistinct,  but  peopled  darkness  on 
whose  surface  our  little  universe  hsmgs  quivering. 
Such  a  one  is  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  a  naturalist,  a  philo- 
sopher, a  scholar,  a  physician,  and  a  moralist,  idmost 
the  last  of  the  generation  which  produced  Jeremy  Taylor 
and  Shakspeare.  No  thinker  bears  stronger  witness  to 
the  wandering  and  inventive  curiosity  of  the  age.  No 
writer  has  better  displayed  the  brilliant  and  sombre 
.imagination  of  the  NortL  No  one  has  spoken  with  a 
more  eloquent  emotion  of  death,  the  vast  night  of 
foigetfulness,  of  the  all-devouring  pit,  of  human  vanity, 
which  tries  to  create  an  ephemeral  inunortality  out  of 
glory  or  sculptured  stones.     No  one  has  revealed^  in 
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more  glowing  and  original  expressions,  the  poetic  sap 
which  flows  through  all  the  minds  of  the  age. 

*'  But  the  iniquity  of  oblivion  blindly  scattereth  her  popf^, 
aiid  deals  vdth  the  memory  of  men  without  diKtiuction  to  merit 
of  perpetuity.  Who  can  but  pity  the  founder  uf  the  pyramids  t 
HerostratUB  lives  that  burnt  the  temple  of  Diana,  he  i;s  almost 
loât  that  built  it.  Time  hath  spared  the  epitaph  of  Adrian's 
horse,  confounded  that  of  himself.  In  vain  we  compute  our 
felicities  by  the  advantage  of  our  good  names,  since  bad  have 
equal  duration  ;  and  Thersites  is  like  to  live  as  long  as  Agamem- 
non. Who  knows  whether  the  best  of  men  be  known,  or  whether 
there  be  not  more  remarkable  persons  forgot  than  any  that  stand 
remembered  in  the  known  account  of  time  9  Without  the  figiYOur 
of  the  everlasting  register,  the  first  man  had  been  as  unknown 
as  the  last,  and  Methuselah's  long  life  had  been  his  only 
chronicle. 

*'  Oblivion  is  not  to  be  hired.  The  greater  part  must  be  con- 
tent to  be  as  though  they  had  not  been,  to  be  found  in  the 
register  of  God,  not  in  the  record  of  man.  Twenty-seven  names 
make  up  the  first  story  before  the  flood,  and  the  recorded  names 
ever  since  contain  not  one  living  century.  The  number  of  the 
dead  long  exceedeth  all  that  shall  live.  The  night  of  time  far 
surpasseth  the  day,  and  who  knows  when  was  the  equinox! 
Every  hour  adds  unto  the  current  arithmetick  which  scarce 
standi  one  moment.  And  since  death  must  be  the  Lucina  of 
life,  and  even  Pagans  could  doubt,  whether  thus  to  live  were  to 
die  ;  since  our  longest  sun  sets  at  right  declensions,  and  makes 
but  winter  arches,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  long  before  we  lie 
down  in  darkness,  and  have  our  light  in  ashes  ;  since  the  brother 
of  death  daily  haunts  us  with  dying  mementos,  and  time,  that 
grows  old  in  itself,  bids  us  hope  no  long  duration  ; — diutumity 
is  a  dream,  and  folly  of  expectation. 

"  Darkness  and  light  divide  the  course  of  time,  and  oblivion 
shares  with  memory  a  great  part  even  of  our  living  beings  ;  we 
slightly  remember  our  felicities,  and  the  smartest  strokes  of 
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affliction  leave  bat  short  smart  upon  us.  Sense  eudureth  no 
extremities,  and  sorrows  destroy  us  or  themselves.  To  weep 
into  stones  are  fables.  Afflictions  induce  callosities;  miseries 
are  slippery,  or  fall  like  snow  upon  us,  which  notwithstanding 
is  no  unhappy  stupidity.  To  be  ignorant  of  evils  to  come,  and 
forgetful  of  evils  past,  is  a  merciful  provisiou  of  nature,  whereby 
we  digest  the  mixture  of  our  few  and  evil  days  ;  and  our  delivered 
senses  not  relapttiug  into  cutting  reuiembmuce^i,  our  Aorrows  ure 
not  kept  raw  by  the  edge  of  repetitious.  ...  All  was  vanity, 
feeding  the  wind,  and  fully.  The  Egyptian  mummies,  which 
Cambyses  or  time  hath  spared,  avarice  now  consumeth.  Mummy 
is  become  merchandise,  Mizraim  cures  wounds,  and  Pharaoh  is 
sold  for  balsams.  .  .  .  Man  is  a  noble  animal,  splendid  in  ashes, 
and  pomiK>u8  in  the  grave,  solemnixing  nativities  and  deaths  with 
equal  lustre,  nor  omitting  ceremonies  of  bravery  in  the  infancy 
of  his  nature  .  .  .  Pyramids,  arches,  obelisks,  were  but  the 
irregularities  of  vain  glory,  and  wild  enormities  of  ancient 
magnanimity."^ 

These  are  almost  the  words  of  a  poet,  and  it  is 
just  this  poet's  imagination  which  urges  him  onward 
into  science.^  Face  to  face  with  the  productions  of 
nature  he  abounds  in  conjectures,  comparisons;  he 
gix>pes  about,  proposing  explanations,  making  trials, 
extending  his  guesses  like  so  many  flexible  and  vibrating; 
feelers  into  the  four  comers  of  the  globe,  into  the  most 
distant  regions  of  fancy  and  truth.  As  he  looks  upon 
the  tree-like  and  foliaceous  crusts  which  are  formed 
upon  the  surface  of  fi-eezing  liquids,  he  asks  himself  if 
this  be  not  a  regeneration  of  vegetable  essences,  dis- 
solved in  the  liquid.     At  the  sight  of  cunlliug  blood 

*  The  IForks  of  Sir  Thomoi  Browne,  ed.  Wilkin,  KS^i  3  ^ol». 
BydriotapKia,  ill.  ch.  v.  44,  et  passim, 

s  See  MilMnd,  Blude  sur  Sir  Thomas  Broume,  Bisom  dm  DmÊOk 
MmuUs,  1858. 
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or  milk,  lie  inquires  wliethtir  tîitre  W  nul  si>metliî 
analogoiia  to  tlie  formation  of  the  binl  iu  ihu  eg^,  or 
that  coagulation  of  chaos  which  gave  birtli  to  out  worli 
In  preseuce  of  that  impalpable  force  wliich  iiiak< 
liquids  freeze,  he  asks  if  apoplexy  and  eataract  are  w 
thfi  efTeets  of  a  likii  power,  and  do  not  iodicate 
the  presence  of  a  congealing  agency.  He  is  in  preset 
of  nature  a^  an  artist,  a  man  of  letters  in  presence  of  â 
living  countenance,  marking  every  feature,  every  mov 
ment  of  physiogtioniy,  so  as  to  be  able  to  divine  tJ 
passions  and  the  inner  disposition,  ceaselessly  correcting 
ami  undoing  his  interpretations,  kept  in  agitation  by 
thought  of  the  invisible  forces  whic!i  operate  beneath 
the  visible  envelope.  The  whole  of  the  middle-^age 
and  of  antiquity,  with  their  theories  and  imaginations, 
Phitonisuï,  Cabal  ism.  Christian  theology,  Aristotle's  sub- 
stantial forms,  the  specific  forms  of  the  alchemists, — 
all  human  speculations,  entangled  and  transform ed  ooe 
within  the  other,  meet  simultaneously  ia  his  bmin, 
as  to  open  np  to  him  vistaa  of  this  unknown  worl 
The  accumulation,  the  pile,  the  confusion,  the  ferment^ 
ation  and  the  inner  swarming,  mingled  with  vapours 
and  flashes,  the  tumultuous  overloading  of  Ins  imagina- 
tion and  his  mind,  oppress  and  agitate  him.  In  tbis 
expectation  and  emotion  his  curiosity  takes  hold  of 
everything  ;  in  reference  to  the  least  fact,  the  most 
special,  the  most  obsolete,  the  most  chimerical,  be 
conceives  a  chain  of  complicated  investi gationa,  calculat- 
ing how  the  ark  could  contain  all  creatures,  with  tbeir 
provision  of  food  ;  how  Perpenna,  at  a  banquet,  arranged 
the  guests  so  as  to  strike  Sertoritis  ;  what  trees  must 
have  grown  on  the  banks  of  Acheron,  supposing  that 
there  were  any  ;  whether  quincunx  plantations  had  not 
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their  origin  in  Eden,  and  whether  the  utimbeiB  and 
geometrical  figures  contained  in  the  lozenge-form  are 
not  met  with  in  all  the  productions  of  nature  and  art 
You  may  recognise  here  the  exuberance  and  the  strange 
caprices  of  an  inner  development  too  ample  and  too 
strong.  Archaeology,  chemistry,  history,  nature,  there 
is  nothing  in  which  he  is  not  passionately  interested, 
which  does  not  cause  his  memory  and  his  inventive 
powers  to  overflow,  which  does  not  summon  up  within 
him  the  idea  of  some  force,  certainly  admirable,  possibly 
infinite.  But  what  completes  his  picture,  what  signal- 
ises the  advance  of  science,  is  the  fact  that  his  imagina- 
tion provides  a  coimterbalance  against  itself.  He  is  as 
fertile  in  doubts  as  he  is  in  explanations.  If  he  sees 
a  thousand  reasons  which  tend  to  one  view,  he  sees 
also  a  thousand  which  tend  to  the  contrary.  At  tlie 
two  extremities  of  the  same  fact,  he  raises  up  to  the 
clouds,  but  in  equal  piles,  the  scaffolding  of  contradic- 
tory arguments.  Having  made  a  guess,  he  knows  that 
it  is  but  a  guess;  he  pauses,  ends  with  a  perhaps, 
recommends  verification.  His  writings  consist  only  of 
opinions,  given  as  such  ;  even  his  principal  work  is  a 
refutation  of  popular  errors.  In  the  main,  he  proposes 
questions,  suggests  explanations,  suspends  his  judg- 
ments^ nothing  more;  but  this  is  enough:  when  the 
search  is  so  eager,  when  the  paths  in  which  it  proceeds 
are  so  mmierous,  when  it  is  so  scrupulous  in  securing 
its  hold,  the  issue  of  the  pursuit  is  sure  ;  we  are  but  a 
few  steps  from  the  truth. 

V. 

In  this  band  of  scholars,  dreamers,  and  inquirers,  ap- 
pears the  most  comprehensive,  sensible,  originative  of  the 
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minds  of  the  age,  Fmucis  BacoE,  a  gr^t  and  lummoui 
totellect,  one  of  tbe  finest  of  this  poetic  progeny,  who, 
like  his  predecessors,  was  naturally  disposed  to  clothe 
his  ideaa  in  the  most  splendid  dress:  in  this  age,  a 
thought  did  not  seem  complete  until  it  had  assumed 
form  and  colour.     But  what  distinguishes  him  from  t1 
others  in,  tliat  with  him  an  image  only  serves  to  oonoei 
trate  méditation-  He  reflected  long,  stamped  on  his  niiiw 
all  tlie  parts  and  relations  of  hia  subject  ;  he  is  masi 
of  it,  and  then,  instead  of  exposing  this  complete  idea  m 
a  graduated  chain  of  reasoning,  he  embodies  it  in  a 
comparison  so  expressive,  exacts  lucid,  that  behind 
figure  we  perceive  all  the  details  of  the  idea,  like  liqn* 
in  a  fine  crystal  vase*     Judge  of  his  style  by  a  aingl 
example  : 

"For  as  watery  whether  it  be  the  dew  of  Heaveu  or  the  \ 
springE  of  the  earth,  easily  ec&iterB  and  losm  itself  m  the  groued, 
except  it  be  collected  into  eome  receptticlej  where  it  may  by  union 
and  cooeort  comfort  and  BUBtaiJi  itaelf  (and  for  that  cause,  the 
induitiy  of  man  h&a  deviled  aqueductSi  cistenus,  und  pools,  ami 
likewise  b^utified  them  with  various  ornaments  of  magnificence 
and  atate,  as  well  ba  for  itm  and  neoeasitj)  ;  eo  this  excellent 
liquor  of  kaowledge,  whe titer  it  descend  from  divine  inspiration 
or  apring  from  humaa  fiense,  would  soon  perish  and  vaniih  into 
obUvion,  if  it  were  not  preeerved  in  hooks,  traditions^  conferences, 
and  especially  in  places  appointed  for  »uch  matters  as  uniTersitie 
colleges,  and  schools,  where  it  may  have  both  a  fixed  habitatioji 
and  mesDâ  and  opportunity  of  increasing  and  collecting  itself/ 

"The  greatest  error  of  all  the  rest,  is  the  mistaking  or  mis- 
placing iif  tlie  I&at  or  farthest  end  of  knowledp  :  for  men  hare 
entered  into  a  dtîsire  of  leaming  and  knowledgo*  sometimes  upon 
a  natunil   curiosity  and   inquisitive  appetite  ;    sometimes  to 

^  Bueoirs  fVorJbi.    Tr&nftlatlûD  of  t}i£  Ik  AitcmenHi  Sckm^isntrnt 
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eotertaiii  their  niiiuls  with  variety  nnd  delight  ;  sometimeB  for 
ornament  and  reputation;  and  sometimes  to  enable  them  to 
Tictory  of  wit  and  contradiction  ;  and  most  times  for  lucre  and 
profession  ;  and  seldom  sincerely  to  give  a  true  account  of  their 
gift  of  reason,  to  the  benefit  and  use  of  men  :  as  if  there  were 
sought  in  knowledge  a  couch  whereupon  to  rest  a  searching  and 
restless  spirit  ;  or  a  terrace,  for  a  wandering  and  variable  mind 
to  walk  up  and  down  with  a  fair  prospect  ;  or  a  tower  of  state, 
for  a  proud  mind  to  raise  itself  upon  ;  or  a  fort  or  commanding 
ground,  for  strife  nnd  contention  ;  or  a  shop,  for  profit  or  sale  ; 
and  not  a  rich  ^tnreiiouse,  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  and  the 
relief  of  matrs  est;ite."  ^ 

This  is  his  mode  of  thought,  by  symbols,  not  bj 
analysis  ;  instead  of  explaining  his  idea,  he  transposes 
and  translates  it, — translates  it  entire,  to  the  smallest 
details,  enclosing  all  in  the  majesty  of  a  grand  period,  or 
rln  the  brevity  of  a  striking  sentence.  Thence  springs 
a  style  of  admii*able  richness,  gravity,  and  vigour,  now 
solemn  and  S3rmmetrical,  now  concise  and  piercing, 
always  elaborate  and  full  of  colour.^  There  is  nothing 
in  English  prose  superior  to  his  diction. 

Thence  is  derived  also  his  manner  of  conceiving  things. 
He  is  not  a  dialectician,  like  Hobbes  or  Descartes,  apt 
in  arranging  ideas,  in  educing  one  from  another,  in 
leading  his  reader  from  the  simple  to  the  complex  by 
an  unbroken  chain.  He  is  a  producer  of  conceptions 
and  of  sentences.  The  matter  being  explored,  he  says 
to  us  :  "  Such  it  is  ;  touch  it  not  on  that  side  ;  it  must 
be  approached  from  the  other."  Nothing  more  ;  no  proof, 
no  effort  to  convince  :  he  affirms,  and  does  nothing  more  ; 

^  Bacon's  iy<yrhi.    Translation  of  the  De  AugmmUiê  SeUnHarum, 
Book  L     The  true  end  of  learning  miit.akfn. 
*  Especially  in  the  . 
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he  has  tliought  ia  the  maniier  of  artista  and  poets,  an 
he  speaks  after  tlie  manner  of  prophets  and  aeer 
CogUaia  ci  visa  tliia  title  of  one  of  his  books  niij^bt  l»e 
t  h  e  t  i  1 1  e  of  all.  The  most  ad  in  irable,  the  Noimm  Orga  nufi 
13  a  string  of  aphorisina,— a  collection,  as  it  were, 
scientific  decrees»  as  of  an  oniclo  wlio  foresees  the  futu 
and  reveals  the  truth.  And  to  make  the  resemblaiic! 
complete,  he  expresses  them  hj  poetical  figures, 
enigmatic  abbreviations,  almost  in  Sibylline  vi 
IvblvL  ^M€ihs,  Idola  trlbûa,  Idoia  /vri,  Idoia  ikeairi,  avei! 
one  will  recall  these  strange  names,  by  which  he  signifia 
the  four  kinds  of  illusions  to  which  man  is  siibjee^ 
Shakspeare  and  tlie  seers  do  not  contain  more  vigor 
or  expressive  condensations  of  thonght^  more  resembling 
inspiration,  and  in  Bacon  they  are  to  Ije  found  everj- 
where.  On  the  whole,  his  process  is  that  of  the  creat^ir 
it  is  intuition,  not  reasoning.  When  he  haa  laid  m 
his  store  of  faets,  the  greatest  possible,  on  some  va 
subject,  on  some  entire  province  of  the  mind,  on  ih 
whole  anterior  philosophy,  on  the  general  condition 
the  sciences,  on  the  power  and  limits  of  human  reason, 
he  casts  over  aU  this  a  comprehensive  view,  as  it  were 
a  great  net,  brings  tip  a  universal  idea,  condenses  his 
idea  into  a  maxim,  and  Imnds  it  to  us  with  the  words, 
'*  Verify  and  profit  by  it;" 

There  is  nothing  more  hazardous,  more  like  fantaây, 
than  this  mode  of  thonght,  when  it  is  not  checked  hj 
natural  and  strong  good  sense.  This  common  aenae» 
which  is  a  kind  of  natural  divination,  the  stable  equi^ 
Hbrium  of  an  intellect  always  gravitating  to  the  true, 

'  S««  aIao  Novum  Ortjanwiit  Books  i.  and  iL  ]  the  twenty 
kinds  QÎ  encamp  I  ti%  with  their  mt^tapho^ical  Dam^  :  IntiemHm 
4iMPrl)t  janKcTp  in$mnHm  innumttf^  polychTeda^  Jtyjçicœf  itc 
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like  the  needle  to  the  pole.  Bacon  possesses  in  the  highest 
degree.  He  has  a  pre-eminently  practical,  even  an 
utilitarian  mind,  such  as  we  meet  with  later  in  Bentham, 
and  such  as  their  business  habits  were  to  impress  more 
and  more  upon  the  Pbglish.  At  the  age  of  sixteen, 
whUe  at  the  university,  lie  was  dissatisfied  with  Aris- 
totle's philosophy,*  not  that  he  thought  meanly  of  the 
author,  whom,  on  the  contrary,  he  calls  a  great  genius  ; 
but  because  it  seemed  to  him  of  no  practical  utility, 
incapable  of  producing  works  which  might  promote  the 
-well-being  of  mfen.  We  see  that  from  the  outset  he . 
struck  upon  his  dominant  idea  :  all  else  comes  to  him 
from  this  ;  a  contempt  for  antecedent  philosophy,  the 
conception  of  a  diiferent  system,  the  entire  reformation 
of  the  sciences  by  the  indication  of  a  new  goal,  the  de- 
finition of  a  distinct  method,  the  opening  up  of  imsus- 
pected  anticipations.*  It  is  never  speculation  which 
he  relishes,  but  the  practical  application  of  it  His 
eyes  are  turned  not  to  heaven,  but  to  earth,  not  to 
things  abstract  and  vain,  but  to  things  palpable  and 
solid,  not  to  curious  but  to  profitable  truths.  He  seeks 
to  better  the  condition  of  men,  to  labour  for  the  welfare 
of  mankind,  to  enrich  human  life  with  new  discoveries 
and  new  resources,  to  equip  mankind  with  new  powers 
and  new  instruments  of  action.  His  philosophy  itself 
is  but  an  instrument,  organum,  a  sort  of  machine  or 
lever  constructed  to  enable  the  intellect  to  raise  a  weight, 
to  break  through  obstacles,  to  open  up  vistas,  to  accom- 
plish tasks  which  had  hitherto  surpassed  its  power. 

'  The  Worka  of  Francis  Bacons  London  1824,  vol.  yii  p.  2.  LiUim 
Biography  by  Rawley. 

*  This  point  is  brought  out  by  the  reyiew  of  Lord  Macanlij; 
€Hikal  and  ffislorieal  Bsaayi,  vol.  iiL 
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In  hia  eyes,  every  special  science,  like  science  in  geneml, 
should  be  an  implement  He  invites  mathematicians, 
to  quit  their  pure  geometry,  to  study  numbers  only  with 
a  view  to  natural  philosophy,  to  seek  fonnulas  only  to 
calculate  real  quantities  and  natuiul  motions.  He 
recommends  moralists  to  study  the  soul,  the  passions, 
habits,  temptations,  not  inerely  in  a  speculative  way,  but 
with  a  view  to  the  cure  or  diminution  of  vice,  and  as- 
signs to  the  science  of  morals  as  its  goal  the  amelioration 
of  morals.  For  him,  the  object  of  science  is  always  the 
establishment  of  an  art,  that  is,  the  production  of  some- 
thing of  practical  utility  ;  when  he  wished  to  describe 
the  efficacious  nature  of  his  philosophy  by  a  tale,  lie 
delineated  in  the  New  Atlantis,  with  a  poet's  boldness 
and  the  precision  of  a  seer,  almost  employing  the  very 
terms  in  use  now,  modem  applications,  and  the  ])resent 
organisatidn  of  the  sciences,  academies,  observatories,  air- 
balloons,  submarine  vessels,  the  improvement  of  laud, 
the  transmutation  of  species,  regenerations,  the  discovery 
of  remedies,  the  preservation  of  food.  The  end  of  our 
foimdation,  says  his  principal  personage,  is  the  know- 
ledge of  causes  and  secret  motions  of  things,  and  the 
enlarging  of  the  bounds  of  human  empire,  to  the  effect^ 
ing  of  all  things  possible.  And  this  "  possible  "  is  infi- 
nite. 

How  did  this  grand  and  just  conception  originate  ? 
Doubtless  common  sense  and  genius  too  were  necessary 
to  its  production  ;  but  neither  common  sense  nor  genius 
was  lacking  to  men:  there  had  been  more  than  one 
who,  observing,  like  Bacon,  the  progress  of  particular 
industries,  could,  like  him,  have  conceived  of  universal 
industry,  and  from  certain  limited  ameliorations  have 
advanced  to  unlimited  ameliomtion.     Here  we  see  the 
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power  of  cuimection  ;  men  think  they  do  ever^^hing  by 
Lheir  itniividual  thought,  and  they  can  do  nothing  with- 
out the  aaaistajice  of  the  thoughts  of  their  neigiiboura  ; 
they  fancy  that  they  are  following  the  small  voice  with- 
in them,  but  tljey  only  hear  it  because  it  is  Bw^eUtni  by 
the  thousand  buz/ang  and  imperious  voices,  which, 
issuing  from  aU  surrounding  or  distant  circumstances, 
are  confounded  with  it  in  an  harmonious  vibration. 
GeneniUy  tliey  hear  it,  as  Ba<;on  did,  from  the  first 
moment  of  redectif)n  ;  but  it  had  become  inaudible 
among  the  opposing  sounds  which  came  from  without 
to  smother  it  Could  this  confidence  in  the  infinite 
enlargement  of  human  power,  this  glorious  idea  of  the 
universal  conquest  of  nature,  this  firm  hope  in  the  con- 
tinual increase  of  well-being  and  ha[>piness,  have  germi- 
nate*.!,  grown,  occupied  an  intelligence  entirely,  and 
thence  have  struck  iu*  i-oota,  been  propagated  and  spread 
over  neighbouring  intelligences,  in  a  time  of  discourage- 
ment and  decay,  when  men  beheved  the  end  of  the 
world  at  hand,  when  things  were  falHng  into  ruin  about 
them,  when  Christian  mysticism,  as  in  tlie  fii^t  centuries, 
ecclesiastical  tyranny,  as  in  the  fourteenth  century,  were 
convincing  them  of  their  impotence,  by  perverting  their 
intellectual  efforts  and  curtailing  their  liberty.  On  the 
contrary,  such  hopes  must  then  bave  seemed  to  be  out- 
bursts of  pride,  or  suggestions  of  tlie  carnal  mind.  Tliey 
did  seem  so;  and  the  last  representatives  of  ancient 
science,  and  the  first  of  the  new,  were  exiled  or  impris- 
oned, assassinated  or  burned.  In  order  to  be  developed 
an  idea  must  be  in  harmony  with  sun'oundtng  civili- 
sation ;  Ijefore  man  can  expect  to  attain  the  domiuioa 
over  nature,  or  attempts  to  improve  his  condition, 
amelioration  must  have  begun  on  all  sides,  induBtries 
VOL.  I,  2  a 
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have  increasedi  kDowledge  have  been  accumulatedp  the 
arta  expanded,  a  hundred  thousand  irrefutable  witnesses 
must  have  come  incessantly  to  give  proof  of  hiâ  power  and 
assurance  of  his  progress.  The  "  masculine  birth  of  the 
time  "  {Umporispartm  mammim)  is  the  title  wliich  Bacon 
appliaâ  to  liis  work,  ttnd  it  is  a  tme  one.  In  fact,  the 
whole  age  co-operated  in  it;  by  this  creation  it  was 
finished.  The  consciousness  of  human  power  and  pro- 
sperity gave  to  the  Renaissance  its  fii-st  eneI■g3'^  its  ideal, 
its  poetic  materials,  its  distinguishing  features  ;  and  now 
it  furnishes  it  with  its  final  expression^  its  scientific 
doctrine,  and  its  ultimate  object. 

We  may  add  also,  its  method.  For,  the  end  of  a 
journey  once  determined^  the  route  is  laid  down»  since  the 
end  always  determines  the  route  ;  when  the  point  to  be 
re-ached  is  changed,  the  path  of  approach  is  changed, 
ind  science,  varying  its  object,  varies  also  ita  method 
So  long  as  it  limited  its  efibrt  to  the  satisfying  an  idle 
curiosity,  opening  out  speculative  vistas,  establishiag  a 
sort  of  opera  in  speculative  minds,  it  could  launch  out 
any  moment  int^î  naetaphysical  altstractiofts  and  dis- 
tinctions :  it  was  enough  for  it  to  skim  over  experience  ; 
it  soon  quitted  it^  and  came  all  at  once  upon  great  words» 
quiddities,  the  principle  of  individuation,  final  causes. 
Half  proofs  suflked  sdenee  ;  at  buttoni  it  did  not  care 
to  establish  a  tmtli,  but  to  get  an  opinion  ;  and  its 
instrument,  the  syllogism,  was  serviceable  only  for 
refutations,  not  for  discoveries  :  it  took  general  laws  for 
a  starting-point  instead  of  a  point  of  aiTival  ;  instead 
of  going  to  find  them,  it  fancied  them  found.  The 
syllogism  was  good  in  the  schools  »  not  in  nature  ;  it 
made  disptrtaols,  not  discoverers*  From  the  inommit 
that  aeience  had  art  for  au  end,  and  men  studied  in 
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order  to  act,  all  was  transformed;  for  we  cannot  act, 
without  certain  and  precise  knowledge.  Forces,  before 
they  can  be  employed,  must  be  measured  and  verified  ; 
before  we  can  build  a  house,  we  must  know  exactly  the 
resistance  of  the  beams,  or  the  house  will  collapse; 
before  we  can  cure  a  sick  man,  we  must  know  with 
certainty  the  effect  of  a  remedy,  or  the  patient  will  die. 
Practice  makes  certainty  and  exactitude  a  necessity  to 
science,  because  practice  is  impossible  when  it  has 
nothing  to  lean  upon  but  guesses  and  approximations. 
How  can  we  eliminate  guesses  and  approximations? 
How  introduce  into  science  solidity  and  precision? 
We  must  imitate  the  cases  in  which  science,  issuing  in 
practice,  has  proved  to  be  precise  and  certain,  and  these 
cases  are  the  industries.  We  must,  as  in  the  industries, 
ol>serve,  essay,  grope  about,  verify,  keep  our  mind  fixed 
on  sensible  and  particular  things,  advance  to  general 
rules  only  step  by  step  ;  not  anticipate  experience,  but 
follow  it;  not  imagine  nature,  but  interpret  it  For 
every  general  effect,  such  as  heat,  whiteness,  hardness, 
liquidity,  we  must  seek  a  general  condition,  so  that  in 
producing  the  condition  we  may  produce  the  effect 
And  for  this  it  is  necessary,  by  fit  rejections  and  ex- 
clusions, to  extract  the  condition  sought  from  the  heap 
of  facts  in  which  it  lies  buried,  construct  the  table  of 
cases  from  which  the  effect  is  absent,  the  table  where  it 
is  present,  the  table  where  the  effect  is  shown  in  various 
degrees,  so  as  to  isolate  and  bring  to  light  the  condition 
which  produced  it^  Then  we  shall  have,  not  useless 
universal  axioms,  but  efficacious  mediate  axioms,  true 
laws  from  which  we  can  derive  works,  and  which  are 
the  sources  of  power  in  the  same  degree  as  the  sources 

^  Novum  Oryanuin^  ii.  15  and  16. 
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of  lij^htJ     Bacon  described  and  predicted  in  thk  modeni 
science    atui    iudustry,   their  correspondence,   method, 
resources,  jdiunj^le  ;  ai)d  after  u^ore  than  two  ceoturiês,    i 
it  is  still  to  liim  that  we  go  even  at  the  present  day  toMll 
look  for  thi^  tlieory  of  ^liat  we  are  attempting  and™ 
doing. 

Beyond  this  gi-eat  view,  he  has  discovered  notlung. 
Cowley,  one  of  In  s  admii-eis.  rightly  said  that,  like 
Moses  on  Mount  Pis^^di,  he  was  the  first  to  announce 
the  promised  land  ;  but  ho  might  have  added  quite  ù& 
justly,  that,  like  Mosea,  he  did  not  enter  there.  He 
pointed  ont  the  rcaite,  but  did  not  travel  it;  he  taught 
men  how  to  discover  natural  laws,  but  discovered  non 
His  definition  of  heat  is  extremttly  imperfi^ct  His 
Natural  ITùtmy  is  full  of  fanciful  explanations.'  Like 
the  poetd,  he  peoples  nature  wit^  instincta  and  des>ires 
attributes  Lo  bodies  an  actual  voracity,  to  the  atniosphej^ 
a  thii-ét  lor  light,  sounds,  odours,  vapours,  whieh  it 
drinks  in  ;  to  metals  a  sort  of  haste  to  be  incorporated 
with  acids.  He  explains  the  duration  of  the  bubbles 
of  air  wiuch  float  on  the  surfaca  of  liquids,  by  supposing 
tàat  air  has  a  very  small  or  no  appetite  for  height. 
He  seea  in  every  quality,  weight,  ductility,  hardness,  a 
distinct  essence  which  has  its  special  cause  ;  so  that 
when  a  man  knows  the  cause  of  every  quality  of  gold,  he 
will  be  able  to  put  all  these  causes  together,  and  make 
guld.  In  the  main,  with  the  alehemiats,  Famcelsus  and 
Gilbert,  Kepler  himself,  with  all  the  men  of  his  time, 
men  of  imagination,  nourished  on  Aristotle,  lie  repre- 
sents nature  a*i  a  compound  of  secret  and  living  energies^ 
inexplicable  and  primordial  forces,  distinct  and  indecom'* 
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potable  essences,  adapted  each  by  the  will  of  the  Creator 
to  produce  a  distinct  effect.  He  almost  saw  souls 
endowed  with  latent  répugnances  and  occult  inclina- 
tions, which  aapir©  to  or  resist  certain  directionSi  certain 
mixtures,  and  certain  localities.  On  this  account  ako 
he  confounds  eveiything  in  his  researchea  in  an  undia- 
tioguishable  mass,  vegetative  and  médicinal  properties, 
mechanical  and  curative,  physical  and  moral,  without 
considering  the  most  complex  as  depending  on  the 
fiimplestj  but  each  on  the  contraiy  in  itself,  and  taken 
apart,  as  an  irreducible  and  independent  existence. 
Obstinate  in  this  error,  the  thinkers  of  the  age  mark 
time  without  advancing  They  see  clearly  with  Bacon 
the  wide  field  of  discoveiy,  but  they  cannot  enter  upon 
it  They  want  an  idea,  and  for  want  of  this  idea  they 
do  not  advance  ITie  disposition  of  mind  which  but 
now  was  a  lever,  is  become  an  obstacle:  it  must  be 
changed,  that  the  obstacle  may  be  got  rid  of.  For  ideas, 
I  mean  great  and  efficacious  ones,  do  not  come  at  will 
nor  by  chance,  by  the  effort  of  an  individual,  or  by  a 
happy  accident  Methods  and  philosophies,  as  well  aa 
literatures  and  religions,  arise  from  the  spirit  of  the  age  ; 
and  this  spirit  of  the  age  makes  them  potent  or  power- 
less. One  state  of  public  intelligence  excludes  a  certain 
kind  of  literature  ;  another,  a  certain  scientific  concep- 
tion. When  it  happcDs  thus,  writers  and  thinkers 
labour  in  vain,  the  literature  is  abortive,  the  conception 
does  not  make  its  appearance.  In  vain  they  turn  one 
way  and  another,  trying  to  remove  the  weight  which 
hinders  them  ;  sometîiing  stronger  timn  themselves 
paralyses  their  hands  and  frustrates  their  endeavours. 
The  central  pivot  of  the  vast  wheel  on  which  human 
aŒws  move  must  be  displaoed  one  notch,  that  all  may 
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move  with  its  motion.  At  this  moment  the  pivot 
moved,  and  thus  a  revolution  of  the  great  wheel  begins^ 
hringing  round  a  new  conception  of  nattire,  and  in 
consequence  that  part  of  the  method  which  was  lacking. 
To  the  diviners,  the  creators,  the  comprehensive  and 
impQ.'jsioned  minds  who  seized  objects  in  a  lump  and  in 
masses,  succeeded  the  discursive  thinkers,  the  systematic 
thinkers,  the  graduated  and  clear  logicians,  who,  dia* 
posing  ideas  in  continuous  series,  lead  the  hearer  grad- 
ually from  the  simple  to  the  most  complex  by  easy  and 
unbroken  paths.  Descartes  superseded  Bacon  ;  the 
classical  age  obliterated  the  ^Renaissance  ;  poetry  and 
lofty  imagination  gave  way  before  rhetoric,  eloquence, 
and  analysis.  In  this  transfonnation  of  mind,  ideas 
were  transformed.  Everj'thing  was  dmined  dry  and 
simplified.  The  universe,  like  all  else»  ^as  reduced  to 
two  or  three  notions;  and  the  conception  of  nature, 
which  was  poetical^  became  mechanicaL  Instead  oi 
souls,  living  forces,  repugnances,  and  attractions,  we  have 
pulleys,  levers,  impelling  forces.  The  world,  which 
seemed  a  mass  of  instinctive  powers,  is  now  like  & 
mere  machinery  of  cog-wheels.  Beneath  this  adventure 
ona  supposition  lies  a  large  and  certain  truth:  that 
there  is,  namely,  a  scale  of  facte,  some  at  the  summit 
very  complex,  others  at  the  base  very  simple;  those 
above  having  their  origin  in  those  below,  so  that  the 
lower  ones  explain  the  higher  ^  and  that  we  must  seek 
the  primary  laws  of  things  in  the  laws  of  motion.  The 
search  was  made,  and  Galileo  found  them.  TlienceforUi 
the  work  of  the  Heuaissance,  outstripping  the  extreme 
point  to  which  Bacon  had  pushed  it,  and  at  which  he 
had  left  it,  was  able  to  proceed  onward  by  itâelf,  and 
did  so  proceed,  without  limit 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Sfie  Sfitatre. 

We  must  look  at  this  world  more  closely,  and  beneath 
the  ideas  which  are  developed  seek  for  the  living  men  ; 
it  is  the  theatre  especially  which  is  the  original  product 
of  the  English    Renaissance,  and    it   is  the    theatre 
especially  which  will  exhibit  the  men  of  the  English  Re- 
naissance.     Forty  poets,  amongst  them  ten  of  superior 
rank,  as  well  as  one,  the  greatest  of  all  artists  who 
have  represented  the  soul  in  words  ;  many  hundreds  of 
pieces,  and  nearly  fifty  masterpieces;    the  drama  ex- 
tended over  all  the  provinces  of  history,  imagination, 
ajid  fancy, — expanded  so  as  to  embrace  comedy,  tragedy, 
pastoral  and  fanciful  literature — to  represent  aU  degrees 
of   human  condition,  and  all  the  caprices  of   human 
invention  —  to  express  all  the  perceptible  details   of 
actual  truth,  and  all  the  philosophic  grandeur  of  general 
xeflection  ;  the  stage  disencumbered  of  all  precept  and 
freed   from  aU  imitation,  given  up  and  appropriated 
in  the  minutest  particulars  to  the  reigning  taste  and 
public  intelligence:  all  this  was  a  vast  and  manifold 
work,  capable  by  its  flexibility,  its  greatness,  and  its 
form,  of  receiving  and  preserving  the  exact  imprint  of 
the  age  and  of  the  nation.^ 

1  "The  veiy  age  and  body  of  the  time,  his  form  and  prewarak*— 
AoImmous. 
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Let  ua  try,  then,  tx>  set  before  our  eyes  thia  public  this 
audience,  and  this  st^e — aU  connected  with  one  another^ 
aa  in  eveiy  natural  and  li%'ing  work  j  and  if  ever  there 
waa  a  living  and  natural  work,  it  is  here.  There  were 
alrt'tnly  seven  theatres  in  London,  in  Sbakspeare^e  time, 
m  brisk  and  universal  was  the  taste  for  dramatic 
iHijirei^tintaliona,  Great  and  rude  contrivances,  awkward 
in  their  construction,  barbarous  in  their  appointments  ; 
but  a  fervid  imagination  readily  supplied  all  that  they 
liicked.  and  hardy  bodies  endured  all  inconveiiiences 
without  difficulty.  On  a  dirty  site,  on  the  banks  of 
the  ThameSj  rose  the  principal  theatre,  the  Globe,  a  ^ 
sort  of  hexagonal  tcrwer,  surrounded  by  a  muddy  ditch,  ^H 
rjn  which  was  hoisted  a  red  flag*  The  common  people 
could  enter  as  well  as  the  rich:  there  were  sixpenny, 
twopenny,  even  penny  seats  ;  but  they  could  not  see  it 
without  money.  If  it  rained,  and  it  often  tains  in, 
London,  the  people  in  the  pit,  butchers,  mercers,  bakera, 
sailors,  apprentices,  receive  the  streaming  rain  upon 
their  heads.  I  suppose  they  did  not  trouble  themselvea 
about  it;  it  was  not  so  long  fiince  they  began  to  pave 
the  streets  of  London;  and  when  men,  like  theae, 
have  had  experience  of  sewers  and  puddles,  they  ar© 
not  afraid  of  catching  cold.  While  waiting  for  the 
piece,  they  amuse  themselves  after  their  fashion,  drink 
beer,  crack  nuts,  eat  fruit,  howl,  and  now  and  then  re- 
sort to  their  fists  ;  they  have  been  known  to  faU  upon 
the  actors,  and  turn  the  theatre  upside  down.  At 
other  times  they  were  dissatisfied  and  went  to  the  tavern 
lo  give  the  poet  a  iiiding.  nv  toss  him  in  a  blanket; 
they  were   coarse   fellows,  and  there  was  no  month 
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1-1.  ^n  the  cry  of  "  Clubs  "  did  not  call  them  out  of  their 

1.0I»  to  exercise  their  brawny  arms.     When  the  beer 

^4:>1d:  effect,  there  was  a  great  upturned  barrel  in  the 

i_^,    a  peculiar  receptacle  for  general  use.     The  smell 

j3^^,  and  then  comes  the  cry,  "Bum  the  juniper!" 

*lx^7  ^^un  some  in  a  plate  on  t]ie  stage,  and  the  heavy 

.xxxcike  fills  the  air.     Certainly  the  folk  there  assembled 

^oxiJd  scarcely  get  disgusted  at  anything,  and  cannot 

l^aL^ve  had   sensitive  noses.     In  the  time  of  Babelais 

tlxeTe  was  not  much  cleanliness  to  speak  of.     Semember 

tAia^t  they  were  hardly  out  of  the  middle-age,  and  that 

ill   the  middle-age  man  lived  on  a  duugliill. 

Above  them,  on  the  stage,  were  the  spectators  able 

u>   pay  a  shilling,  the  elegant  people,  the  gentlefolk. 

These  were  sheltered  from  the  rain,  and  if  they  chose 

to  pay  an  extra  shilling,  could  have  a  stooL     To  this 

were  reduced  the  prerogatives  of  rank  and  the  devices 

of  comfort  :  it  often  happened  that  there  were  not  stools 

enough  ;  then  they  lie  down  on  the  ground  :  this  was 

not  a  time  to  be  dainty.     They  play  cards,  smoke, 

insult  the  pit,  who  gave  it  them  back  without  stinting, 

and  throw  apples  at  them  into  the  bargain.     They  also 

gesticulate,  swear  in  Italian,  French^  English;^  crack 

aloud  jokes  in  dainty,  composite,  high-coloured,  words  : 

in  short,  they  have  the  energetic,  original,  gay  manners 

of  artists,  the  same  humour,  the  same  absence  of  con- 

stTîiiut,  and,  to    complete   the   resemblance,  the   same 

dei)lru  tu  make  themselves  singular,  the  same  imaginative 

cravings,   the  same    absurd    and    picturesque   devices, 

beards  cut  to  a  point,  into  the  shape  of  a  fan,  a  spade, 

the  letter  T,  gaudy  and  expensive  dresses,  copied  from 

fire  or  six   neighbouring   nations,  embroidered,   Isu^ed 

^  Ben  Jonaou,  Every  Man  in  hU  Humour  ;  Cynthia* a  BeveU, 
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with  gold,  motley,  coiitinnally  heightenea  in  effect,  or 
chauged  for  others  :  there  was,  as  it  were,  a  carnival  is 
their  bmînâ  as  well  aa  on  their  backa. 

With  such  spectators  illuBÎoiis  could  be  produced 
without  much  trouble:  there  were  do  preparations  or 
perspectives  ;  few  or  no  moveable  scenes  :  their  imagi- 
nations tf>ok  aJI  this  upon  them.  A  scroll  in  big  letters 
announced  to  the  public  that  they  were  iu  London  or 
Constantinople ,  and  that  was  enough  to  carry  tha 
public  to  the  de^ijDed  place.  There  w*as  no  trouble 
about  probability.     Sir  Philip  Sidney  writes  : 

*'  You  ihall  have  Asia  of  the  one  side,  and  Africke  ol  the  other^ 
and  m  maiiy  other  under-kingdomes,  that  the  Plaier  whea  hee 
comes  in,  muBt  ever  begin  with  telHug  where  Hee  is,  or  eke  the 
tale  will  not  be  ooaceiyed.  Now  i^hall  you  lutye  three  Ladien 
wiilke  to  gather  flpweiB,  and  then  wee  lunat  heleeve  the  stage  to 
be  a  garden.  By  and  by  wee  heare  newes  of  Bhipwmcke  in  th© 
«une  place,  then  wee  are  to  blame  if  we  accept  it  not  for  u 
TOcke  ;  .  .  *  while  in  the  meane  time  two  anniea  flie  in,  repre- 
sen  ted  with  foure  ewordes  and  bucklers,  and  then  what  hard 
heart  will  not  receive  it  for  a  pitched  field  Î  Now  of  time  tbey 
are  much  more  libendl  Tot  ordinary  it  ie,  that  two  young 
PrinceB  fall  in  lore,  after  miuiy  tin  verses,  shee  is  got  with  childe^ 
deUvi^red  of  a  faire  boy,  hee  ia  Ic^t,  groweth  a  man,  falleth  in 
love,  and  is  readie  to  get  another  childe  ;  and  all  this  in  two 
hourea  space/*  ' 

Doubtless  these  enonnitiea  were  somewhat  reduced 
under  Shakspearej  with  a  few  liaDgiugs,  crude  r^pre- 
sentationa  of  animals»  tower;*,  forests,  they  assisted 
somewhat  the  puhUc  imagination-  But  after  all,  in 
Shftkspeare*B  plays  as  in  all  others»  the  ImaginatioiL 
from  within  m  ulilefly  drawn  upon  for  the  machin©iyi 

*  Th$  iHfmu  Q/FotdCf  ed  1629,  p,  662. 
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it  must  lend  iti»elf  to  all,  substitute  all^  accept  for  a 
queen  a  young  man  who  has  jiist  been  shaved,  endure 
in  one  ml  tan  changes  of  place,  leap  suddenly  over 
twenty  years  or  five  hundred  miles/  take  half-a 
dozen  supernumerariea  for  forty  thouaand  men,  and  to 
have  represented  by  the  rolling  of  the  druma  all  the 
battles  of  Cseaar,  Henry  V.,  Coriolauus,  Eichard  III, 
And  mn^ination.  being  so  overflowing  and  so  young, 
accepts  all  this  !  Recall  your  own  youth  ;  for  my  port^ 
the  deepest  emotions  T  have  ever  felt  at  a  theatre  were 
given  to  me  by  a  strolling  bevy  of  four  young  girls, 
playing  comedy  and  tragedy  on  a  stage  in  a  coffeehouse  ; 
true,  I  was  eleven  years  old.  So  in  this  theatre,  at  tliis 
moment,  their  souls  were  fresh,  as  ready  to  feel  every* 
tiling  as  the  poet  was  to  dare  everything. 

II 

These  are  but  externals  ;  let  us  try  to  advance 
furtlier,  to  observe  the  passions,  the  bent  of  mind,  the 
inner  man:  it  is  this  inner  state  which  raised  and 
modelled  the  drama,  as  everything  else  ;  invisible 
inclinations  are  everywhere  the  cause  of  visible  worka, 
and  tlje  interior  shapes  tlie  exterior.  What  are  thestf 
townsy>eo]jle,  courtiers,  this  public,  whose  taste  faahions 
the  tljeatre  ?  what  is  there  peculiar  in  the  structure  and 
condition  of  their  niintls?  The  condition  must  needs 
te  peculiar;  for  tlie  ilmnia  flourishes  all  of  a  sudden, 
and  for  sixty  years  together*  with  marvellous  luxuriance^ 
and  at  tlie  end  of  this  time  is  arrested  so  that  no  effort 
could  ever  revive  it  Tl;e  structure  must  be  peculiar; 
for  of  all  tlieatves,  old  and  new.  thi?^  is  distinct  in  form, 
and  displays  a  style,  action,  characters,  an  ide^  of  lifej 
which  are  uui  fuund  in  any  age  or  any  country  besido 
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This  particular  feature  is  the  free  and  complete  erpafl 

Sinn  of  cature. 

What  we  call  oature  in  men  is,  man  such  as  he  was 
before  culture  and  civilisation  had  defonned  and  re- 
formed hira.  Almost  always,  when  a  new  generatio 
arrives  at  manliood  and  couscionsnesa,  it  finds  a  cc 
of  precepts  iiupose  on  it  mth  all  the  weight  and  autho- 
rity of  antitiuity»  A  hundred  kinds  of  chains,  a 
hundred  thovisand  kinds  of  ties,  religion,  morality»  good 
breeding*  every  legislation  which  regulates  Bentinienti 
morals,  manners,  fetter  and  tame  the  ci-eature  of  impt 
ixnd  passion  which  breathes  and  frets  within  each  of  us. 
There  is  nothing  like  that  here.  It  is  a  rtgenemtion, 
and  the  curb  of  the  past  is  wanting  to  the  present 
Catholicism»  reduced  to  external  ceremony  and  cleric«d 
chicanery»  had  just  ended  ;  Protestantism»  arrested  in 
ita  fir^t  gropings  after  truth,  or  stray iug  into  sects,  had 
not  yet  gained  the  mastery  ;  the  religion  of  discipline 
was  grown  feeble,  and  the  religion  of  morals  was  not 
y<tt  established  ;  men  ceased  to  listen  to  the  directions 
of  the  clei^%  and  had  not  yet  spelt  out  the  law  of 
conscience»  The  church  was  turned  into  an  assembly- 
room,  as  in  Itfdy  J  the  young  fellows  came  to  St,  Paul  » 
to  walk,  laugh,  chatter,  display  their  new  cloaks;  the 
thing  Iiad  even  passed  into  a  custom.  They  paid  for 
the  noise  they  made  with  their  spurs,  and  this  tax  wiâ 
a  source  of  income  to  the  canons  ;  '  pickpockets,  loose 

*  Strj-pe,  in  hia  AmmU  of  the  lUftyrmuiim  (1571),  «iy«  -,  "  M»ny 
now  were  wholly  departed  from  tliL<  i^oruniuiiii>ti  of  the  chtircli»  «nd 
Ciune  uo  tnare  U^  liear  di^'ine  st^rriee  jti  tlu-ir  [Mimli  chiîrt:li«f,  nor  r^ 
cdirecl  the  holy  sdieranii^tit»  according  to  IL^  Ihws  of  the  re&Im«J 
JUcbard  Baiter,  m  his  Life,  publinheil  in  ItJM»  «ly»:  **  We  lived  iaf 
country  that  had  but  little  pr^iK-inng  at  *lh  >  .  .  In  the  Hlligt- 
«ber«  I  lived  the  Keadt^r  rt^sd  the  Coîiuuo&  Friijer  briefly  ;  and  Ibi , 
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girUp  came  tliere  by  ctowds  ;  these  latter  struck  their 
Ixirgaltis  whLle  service  Tvas  going  on.  Imagine,  io  short, 
that  tli«  scnij^les  of  conseience  and  the  severity  of  the 
Puritans  were  at  that  time  odious  and  ridiculed  ou  the 
stage,  aud  judge  of  the  difference  between  this  sensnaL 
unbridled  England,  and  tlie  correct^  disciplined,  stiff 
England  of  our  own  time.  Ecclesiastical  or  secular,  we 
find  no  signs  of  rule.  In  the  failure  of  faith,  reason 
had  not  gained  sway,  and  opinion  is  as  void  of  authority 
as  tradition,  Tlie  imbecile  age,  which  has  just  ended, 
cootiBues  buried  in  scorn,  with  its  ravings,  its  verse- 
makers,  and  its  pedantic  text^books  ;  and  out  of  the 
liberal  opinions  derived  from  antiquity,  from  Italy, France, 
and  Spain,  every  one  could  pick  and  choose  as  it  pleased 
him,  without  stooping  to  restraint  or  acknowledging  a 
saperiority.  Tliere  was  no  model  imposed  on  them,  as 
nowadays;  instead  of  affecting  imitation,  they  affected 
originality**  Each  strove  to  he  himself,  with  his  own 
Oaths,  pecuhar  ways,  costumes,  his  specialties  of  conduct 
and  humour,  and  to  he  unlike  ever>'  one  else,  Tliey 
said  not,  '*  So  and  so  is  done,"  hut  "  I  do  so  and  sa** 
Instead  of  restraining  they  gave  free  vent  to  themselves* 
Tliere  was  no  etiquette  of  society  ;  save  for  an  exagge- 
rated jargon  of  chivalresque  courtesy,  they  are  masters 
of  speech  and  action  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment* 
You  will  find  them  free  from  decorum,  as  of  all  else. 


of  the  rky,  cTsn  tiU  (krk  uigHt  altnofit^  except  Eating  time,  w*i 
At  til  DaQclog  under  a  M^jpole  and  «  gre«t  tree,  not  far  from  mj 
rather**  door,  where  all  thu  Town  did  uieet  together,  Aud  thougii  on« 
nf  tnj  fiit!i«r'a  own  Teaants  was  Uie  piper,  he  could  not  rv^tnio  îiiiii 
Qor  break  the  fport  So  that  we  conld  in>t  read  the  Scripture  iti  our 
i^Siily  wttbotit  the  gKAt  disturbance  of  the  Tab«T  mid  Pipe  and  nom 
he  «tree  t  '' 
^  Ben  JuusOD,  £v^g  Man  in  hit  Eumom. 
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In  thia  outbreak  and  absenoô  of  feUevB,  they  reaeml 
fine  etrong  horaea  let  loo&a  in  the  meadow.     Their 
bom  instincta  have  not  beeo  tamed,  nor  muzzleti,  n^ 
diminished. 

On  the  contrary,  they  have  been  preserved  intact 
bodOy  and  militaiy  training  ;  and  escaping  as  they  we 
from  barbarism,  not  from  civilisation,  they  had  not  bee 
acted   upon   by  tbe   innate  softening  and  heredil 
tempering  which  are  now  transmitted  with  tlie  bk 
and  civilise  a  man   from  the  moment  of  his   bir 
Tliia  is  why  man,  who  for  three  centuriea  has  been 
domestic  animal,  was  still  almost  a  savage  beast, 
the  force  of  Ms  muscles  and  the  strength  of  his  ne 
iacreaaed  the  boldneaa  and  ener^  of  his  passions.     Log 
at  these  uncultivated  men,  men  of  tlie  people^  ho| 
suddenly  the  blood  warms  and  rises  to  their  face  ;  the 
fists  double,  their  lips  press  together,  and  those  ^dgoioti 
bodies  rush  at  once  into  action»     The  courtiers  of  th^ 
age  were  like  onr  men  of  the  people.     They  had  th 
same  taste  for  the  exercise  of  their  Hmbs,  the 
indifference  toward  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  1 
same  coarseness  of   language,  the  same    nnd 
eensuality     They  were  carmen  in  body  and  gentleme 
in  sentimenti  with  the  dress  of  actorf^  and  the  tastea  ^ 
artists*     "  At  fourtene,"  says  John  Hai^yng,  "  a  lordi 
sonnes  shalle  to  felde  hunte  the  dere,  and  catch 
bardynesae.     For  dere  to  hunte  and  slea,  and  see  thei^ 
blede,  ane  hardyment  ^ffitli  to  his  courage, 
sextene  yere,  to  werray  and  to  wage,  to  juste  and  rjdi 
and  castels  to  assayle  ,  .  *  and  every  day  his  armure 
to  assay  in  fete  of  armes  with  some  of  his  meyna"  ' 


^  Thi  CArtmicJlc  of  Jobs  Hiird^ng  (liSe),   «d   H,   EUia,  ISli. 
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When  ripened  to  manhood,  he  is  employed  with  the 
bow,  in  wrestling,  leaping,  vaulting.  Heniy  VIIL's 
court,  in  its  noisy  merriment,  was  like  a  viUage  fair. 
The  king,  says  Holinshed,  exercised  himself  "  dailie  in 
shooting,  singing,  dancing,  wrestling,  casting  of  the  barre, 
plaieing  at  the  recorders,  flute,  virginals,  in  setting  of 
songs,  and  making  of  ballads."  He  leaps  the  moats 
with  a  pole,  and  was  once  within  an  ace  of  being  killed. 
He  is  so  fond  of  wrestUng,  that  publicly,  on  the  field  of 
the  Cloth  of  Gold,  he  seized  Francis  I.  in  his  arms  to  try 
a  throw  with  him.  This  is  how  a  common  soldier  or  a 
bricklayer  nowadays  tries  a  new  comrada  In  fact,  they 
regarded  gross  jests  and  brutal  buffooneries  as  amuse- 
ments, as  soldiers  and  bricklayers  do  now.  In  every 
nobleman's  house  there  was  a  fool,  whose  business  it  was 
to  utter  pointed  jests,  to  make  eccentric  gestures,  horrible 
faces,  to  sing  Ucentious  songs,  as  we  might  hear  now  in 
a  beer-house.  They  thought  insults  and  obscenity  a 
joke.  They  were  foul-mouthed,  they  listened  to 
Kabelais'  words  xmdiluted,  and  delighted  in  conversation 
which  would  revolt  ua  They  had  no  respect  for  huma- 
nity ;  the  rules  of  proprieties  and  the  habits  of  good 
breeding  began  only  xmder  Louis  XIY.,  and  by  imita- 
tion of  the  French  ;  at  this  time  they  all  blurted  out 
the  word  that  fitted  in,  and  that  was  most  frequently  a 
coarse  word.  You  will  see  on  the  stage,  in  ShsJcspeare's 
Pericles,  the  filth  of  a  haunt  of  vice.^  The  great  lords, 
the  well-dressed  ladies,  speak  Billingsgate.  When 
Henry  V.  pays  his  court  to  Catherine  of  France,  it  is 
with  the  coarse  bearing  of  a  sailor  who  may  have  taken 
a  fancy  to  a  sutler  ;  and  like  the  tars  who  tattoo  a 

^  Act  iy.  2  and  4.     See  also  the  chanuster  of  Calypso  in  ICaitinger  ; 
Pntana  in  Ford  ;  Protalyce  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
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heart  on  their  arms  to  prove  their  love  for  the  girlâ  tbey 
left  behind  them,  there  were  men  who  "  devoured  sulphur 
and  drank  urine  '*  ^  to  win  their  mistress  by  a  proof  of 
affection.  Humanity  is  as  much  lacloDg  as  decency.' 
Blood,  suffering,  does  not  move  them.  The  court  fre* 
queuta  bear  and  bull  baitings,  where  dogs  are  ripped  up 
and  chained  beasts  are  Bometimes  beaten  to  death,  Mid 
it  was,  says  an  officer  of  the  palace,  *'  a  channing  en- 
teitainnient."*  No  wonder  they  used  their  arms  like 
clodhoppers  and  goasips.  Elizabeth  used  to  beat  her 
maids  of  honour,  *'  m  that  these  beautiful  girls  could 
often  be  heard  crying  and  lamenting  in  a  piteous  man- 
ner/' One  day  she  spat  upon  Sir  Mathew'a  fringed  coat; 
at  another  time,  when  Essex,  whom  she  was  scolding, 
turned  his  back,  she  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear.  It 
was  then  the  practice  of  great  ladiea  to  beat  their 
children  and  their  servants*  Poor  Jane  Grey  was 
sometimes  so  wretchedly  "  boxed,  struck,  pinched^  and 

1  MiddletOD,  Dutch  Courtesan, 

3  Commiafiion  given  by  Henry  VIÎL  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  1544  : 
**  You  are  there  to  put  hJI  to  fire  imd  »word  î  to  bum  EdiobuTgh 
iawUt  (Ltid  to  raz^  und  clvJAee  It,  when  you  h^ve  9ii4iked  it,  and  gotten 
■what  you  can  out  of  it.  ,  ,  ,  Do  wlimt  you  can  out  of  band,  uid 
without  long  tarrying,  to  beat  down  ^nà  OTerthrow  the  ctstle,  sack 
Holyrood- House,  aod  «s  many  towns  and  villages  abouÈ  Edinburgh  la 
JO  conveniently  can  ;  sack  Jjeith,  nnd  burn  and  Hubvert  it,  and  all  tjM 
rest,  patting  man,  woniaii,  and  child  to  fire  and  sword,  without  eK<^p> 
tion,  when  any  rcstatance  shall  be  made  «gainst  you  ;  and  tbis  done, 
pus  or€T  to  the  Fife  land,  and  exteod  like  extremities  and  dests-uetiotis 
in  all  towDfi  and  riHagea  wbefreunto  ye  may  Teach  coDTmûently,  not 
foi^'ttmg  atnongst  aU  the  resti  so  to  spoil  and  turn  upàid«  down  tho 
cardinaVs  town  of  St  Andre w*9,  as  the  upper  stone  may  be  the  nâther, 
and  not  ont?  stick  atand  by  another,  sparing  no  creature  aljire  vâthin 
the  same^  specially  such  as  either  in  friendship  or  blood  b«  alli^  to 
the  eardJBal,  This  journey  abaU^  succeed  most  to  Ma  migestj'a 
honour." 

*  Lanehom,  A  Goodly  Edief, 
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ill-treated  in  other  manners  which  she  daxe  not  relate,** 
that  she  used  to  wish  herself  dead.  Their  first  idea  is 
to  come  to  words,  to  blows,  to  have  satisfaction.  As  in 
feudal  times,  they  appeal  at  once  to  arms,  and  retain  the 
habit  of  taking  the  law  in  their  own  hands,  and  without 
delay.  "  On  Thursday  laste,"  writes  Gilbert  Talbot  to 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  "as  my  Lorde 
Bytche  was  rydynge  in  the  streates,  there  was  one 
Wyndam  that  stode  in  a  dore,  and  shotte  a  dagge  at 
him,  thynkynge  to  have  slayne  him.  .  .  .  The  same  daye^ 
also,  as  Sr  John  Conway  was  goynge  in  the  streetes, 
M''  Lodovyke  GreveU  came  sodenly  upon  him,  and 
stroke  him  on  the  hedd  w^  a  sworde.  ...  I  am  forced 
to  trouble  yo'  Honors  w***  thes  tryflynge  matters,  for  I 
know  no  greater."^  No  one,  not  even  the  queen,  is 
safe  among  these  violent  dispositions.^  Again,  when 
one  man  struck  another  in  the  precincts  of  the  court, 
his  hand  was  cut  off,  and  the  arteries  stopped  with  a 
red-hot  iron.  Only  such  atrocious  imitations  of  their 
own  crimes,  and  the  painful  image  of  bleeding  and 
suffering  flesh,  could  tame  their  vehemence  and  restrain 
the  uprising  of  their  instincts.  Judge  now  what  mate- 
lials  they  furnish  to  the  theatre,  and  what  characters 
thqr  look  for  at  the  theatre.  To  please  the  public,  the 
stage  cannot  deal  too  much  in  open  lust  and  the  strong- 
est passions  ;  it  must  depict  man  attaining  the  limit  of 
his  desires,  unchecked,  almost  mad,  now  trembling  and 
rooted  before  the  white  palpitating  flesh  which  his  eyes 
devour,  now  haggard  and  grinding  his  teeth  before  the 

^  18tà  February  1587.     Nathan  Drake,  Skakgpeart  and  his  Timu^ 
iL  pu  165.     See  also  the  same  work  for  all  these  detaila. 

*  Essex,  when  stnick  by  the  queen,  put  his  hand  on  the  hUt  of  his 
wd. 
VOL.  T  2  B 
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enômj  i^hom  he  wishes  to  tear  to  pieces,  now  carried 

beyond  himself  and  overwhelmed  at  the  sight  of  the 
honours  and  wealth  which  he  covetâ»  always  raging  and 
enveloped  in  a  tempest  of  eiidjing  ideas,  sometimea 
shaken  hy  impetuous  joy,  more  often  on  the  \^erge  of 
fury  and  madness,  stronger,  more  ardent,  more  ilaiingly 
let  loose  to  infringe  on  reason  and  law  than  ever.  We 
hear  from  the  atago  aa  from  the  history  of  the  time, 
these  fierce  murmure  :  the  sixteenth  century  is  like  a 
den  of  lions. 

Amid  passions  so  strung  a^  these  there  is  not  one  lack- 
ing. Nature  appears  here  in  aU  its  violence,  but  also  in 
all  its  fulness.  If  nothing  had  heen  weakened,  notliing 
had  been  mutilated.  It  is  the  entire  man  who  is  dis- 
played, heart,  minil,  body,  senses,  with  his  noblest  and 
ûutst  aspirations»  as  with  his  most  bestial  and  savage 
appetites,  without  the  preponderance  uf  any  dominant 
circumstance  to  east  him  altogether  in  ooe  direction,  to 
exalt  or  degrade  him.  He  has  not  become  rigid,  as  ha 
will  be  under  PuritanisncL  He  is  not  uncrowned  as  in 
the  Eestoration.  After  the  hollowness  and  weariness 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  he  rose  up  by  a  second  birth, 
as  before  in  Greece  man  had  risen  hy  a  first  birth  ;  and 
now,  as  then,  the  temptations  of  the  outer  world  came 
combined  to  raise  his  faculties  Itom  their  sloth  and 
torpor.  A  sort  of  generous  wannth  spread  over  them 
to  ripen  and  make  them  flourialL  Peace,  proeptrity, 
comfort  began  ;  new  industries  and  increasing  activity 
suddenly  multiphed  objects  of  utility  and  luxurj*  tenfold, 
America  and  India,  by  their  discovery,  caused  the 
treasures  and  prodigies  heaped  up  afar  over  distant  seas 
to  shine  before  their  eyes;  antiquity  re-discovered, 
scipnces    mappe^^l   out,  the  Keformation    baguiii  booka 
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multiplied  by  printing,  ideas  by  books,  doubled  tbe 
means  of  enjoyment,  imagination,  and  thought  People 
wanted  to  enjoy,  to  imagine,  and  to  think;  for  the 
desire  grows  wiài  the  attraction,  and  here  all  attractions 
were  combined.  There  were  attractions  for  the  senses^ 
in  the  chambers  which  they  began  to  warm,  in  the  beds 
newly  furnished  with  pillows,  in  the  coaches  which  they 
began  to  use  for  the  first  tima  There  were  attractions 
for  the  imagination  in  the  new  palaces,  arranged  after 
the  Italian  manner;  in  the  variegated  hangings  from 
Flanders  ;  in  the  rich  garments,  gold-embroidered,  which, 
being  continually  changed,  combined  the  fancies  and  the 
splendours  of  all  Europa  There  were  attractions  for 
the  mind,  in  the  noble  and  beautiful  writings  which, 
spread  abroad,  translated,  explained,  brought  in  philo- 
Bophy,  éloquence,  and  poetiy,  from  restored  antiquity, 
and  from  the  surrounding  Benaissances.  Under  this 
appeal  all  aptitudes  and  instincts  at  once  started  up  ; 
the  low  and  the  lofty,  ideal  and  sensual  love,  gross 
cupidity  and  pure  generosity.  Becall  what  you  your- 
self experienced,  when  from  being  a  child  you  became  a 
man  :  what  wishes  for  happiness,  what  breadth  of 
anticipation,  what  intoxication  of  heart  wafted  you 
towards  all  joys  ;  with  what  impulse  your  hands  seized 
involuntarily  and  all  at  once  every  branch  of  the  tree, 
and  would  not  let  a  single  fruit  escape.  At  sixteen 
years,  like  Chérubin,^  we  wish  for  a  servant  girl  while 
we  adore  a  Madonna  ;  we  are  capable  of  every  species 
of  covetousness,  and  also  of  every  species  of  self-denial  ; 
we  find  virtue  more  lovely,  our  meals  more  enjoyable  ; 
pleasure  has  more  zest,  heroism  more  worth;  there 
is  no  allurement  which  is  not  keen;  the  sweet- 
^  A  page  in  the  Mariage  de  Figaro,  a  comedy  by  BeanmardiAiB. — Tsl 
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ness  and  novelty  of  things  are  too  strong  j  and  in 
the  hive  of  pasaioos  wluch  buzzes  within  us,  and  sting» 
us  like  the  sting  of  a  bee,  we  cao  do  nothing  but  plunge, 
one  aftt^r  another,  in  all  directions.  Sucli  were  the 
men  of  this  time,  Raleigh,  Essex,  Elizabeth,  Heniy  VÎII. 
himself,  excessive  and  inconstant,  ready  for  devotion 
and  for  crime,  violent  in  good  and  e\il,  heroic  with 
strange  weaknesses,  humble  with  sudden  changes  of 
mood,  never  vile  with  premeditation  like  the  royaterera 
of  the  Restomtion,  never  rigid  on  principle  like  the 
Puritans  of  the  Revolutîoû,  capable  of  weeping  like 
children,'  and  of  dying  like  men,  often  base  courtiers, 
more  than  once  true  knights,  diâplaying  constantly, 
amidst  all  these  contradictions  of  bearing,  only  the 
tiilness  of  their  diameters*  Thus  prepared,  tliey  could 
take  in  everything,  sanguinary  ferocity  and  refiued  gen- 
erosity, the  brutality  of  shameless  debauchery,  and  the 
most  divine  innocence  of  love,  accept  all  the  characterâ, 
prostitutes  and  vii^ins,  princes  and  mountebanks,  pass 
quickly  from  trivial  buffoonery  to  lyrical  sublimities, 
listen  alternately  to  the  quibbles  of  clowns  and  the  songs 
of  lovers.  The  drama  even,  in  order  to  imitate  and  satisfy 
the  fertility  of  thek  nature,  must  talk  all  tongues, 
pompous,  inflated  verse,  loaded  mth  imagery,  and  side 
by  side  with  this,  vulgar  prose  :  more,  it  must  distort 
its  natural  style  and  limits  ;  fut  songs,  poetical  devices, 
into  the  discourse  of  courtiers  and  the  speeches  of  states* 
men  ;  bring  on  the  stage  tlie  fairy  world  of  the  opera, 
as  Mtddleton  says,  gnomes,  n}'mphs  of  the  land  and  sea» 
with  their  groves  and  their  meado%v3  ;  compel  the  gods 
to  descend  upon  the  stage,  and  hell  itself  to  fiimiah  its 

^  The  great  Cltsnc«Uor  Burleigh  gften  wept»  m  h^tthlf  wit  hs 

by  Elizabeth, 
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world  of  marvels.     No  other  theatre  is  so  complicated  ; 
for  nowhere  else  do  we  find  men  so  complete. 

Ill 

In  this  free  and  universal  expansion,  the  passions  had 
their  special  bent  withal,  which  was  an  English  one^ 
inasmuch  as  they  were  English.  After  all,  in  every  age, 
under  every  civilisation,  a  people  is  always  itself. 
Whatever  be  its  dress,  goat-skin  blouse,  gold-laced 
doublet,  black  dress-coat,  the  five  or  six  great  instincts 
which  it  possessed  in  its  forests,  follow  it  in  its  palaces 
and  offices.  To  this  day,  warlike  passions,  a  gloomy 
humour,  subsist  under  the  regularity  and  propriety  of 
modem  manners.^  Their  native  energy  and  harshnes» 
pierce  through  the  perfection  of  culture  and  the  habits 
of  comfort  Bich  young  men,  on  leaving  Oxford,  go  to 
hunt  bears  on  the  Socky  Mountains,  the  elephant  in 
South  Africa,  live  under  canvas,  box,  jump  hedges  on 
horseback,  sail  their  yachts  on  dangerous  coasts,  delight 
in  solitude  and  peril.  The  ancient  Saxon,  the  old  rover 
of  the  Scandinavian  seas,  has  not  perished.  Even  at 
school  the  children  roughly  treat  one  another,  withstand 
one  another,  fight  like  men  ;  and  their  character  is  so  in- 
domitable, that  they  need  the  birch  and  blows  to  reduce 
them  to  the  discipline  of  law.  Judge  what  they  were 
in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  the  English  race  passed  then 
for  the  most  warlike  of  Europe,  the  most  redoubtable  in 
battle,  the  most  impatient  of  anything  like  slavery.* 

^  Compare,  to  understand  this  character,  the  parts  assigned  to 
James  Harlowe  by  Richardson,  old  Osborne  by  Tliackeray,  Sir  Giles 
Overreach,  by  Massinger,  and  Manly  by  Wycherley. 

'  Hentzner's  Travels  ;  Benvenuto  Cellini.  See  pasnm,  the  cos- 
tomes  printed  in  Venice  and  Germany  :  BellicoMrimû  Froude^  i  pp> 
19,52. 
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*'  EngUsîi  oarages  "  is  what  Cellini  calls  them  ;  and  the 
"great  âhius  of  heef*  with  which  they  fill  themselves, 
keep  up  the  force  and  ferocity  of  their  instincts.  To 
harden  them  thoroughly,  institutions  work  in  the  same 
groove  mill  nature.  The  Dation  is  armed,  every  maa 
is  hrouglit  up  like  a  soldier,  boimfl  to  have  amis  accord- 
ing to  his  condition,  to  exercise  himself  on  Sundays  or 
hoHdaya  ;  from  the  yeoman  to  tlie  lord,  the  old  military 
constitution  keeps  them  enrolled  and  ready  for  action.' 
In  a  state  which  resembles  an  army,  it  is  necessar}*  that 
puniBhmetitB,  as  in  an  army,  shall  inspire  terror  ;  wid  to 
make  them  worse,  the  hideous  Wars  of  the  Koseë,  which 
on  every  flaw  of  the  succession  to  the  throne  are  ready 
to  break  out  again,  are  ever  present  in  their  recollection. 
Suoh  instincts,  such  a  constitution,  such  a  histoiy,  misée 
before  theta,  with  tragic  severity,  an  idea  of  life  :  death 
is  at  hand,  as  well  as  wounds,  the  block,  tortures.  The 
fine  cloaks  of  purple  which  the  Benaissances  of  the  South 
displayed  joyfuUy  in  the  sun,  to  wear  like  a  holiday 
garment,  are  here  stained  with  blood,  and  edged  Tftith 
black.  Throughout,*  a  stem  discipline,  and  the  axe 
ready  for  every  suspicion  of  treason  ;  great  men,  bishops, 
a  chancellor,  princes,  the  king*s  relatives,  queens,  a 
protector,  all  kneding  in  tlie  straw,  sprinkled  the  Tower 
with  their  blood  ;  one  after  the  other  they  marched  past 
stretched  out  their  necks;  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
Queen  Anne  Boleyn,  Queen  Catherine  Howard,  the 
Earl  of  Surrey,  Admiral  Seymour,  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
Lftdy  Jane  Grey  and  her  husband,  the  Duke  of  Nor- 


^  Thk  h  nt>t  «0  tme  of  th«  Engluli  now,  IT  it  wia  in  th«  sirteeiitli 
«mtury,  u  H  U  cf  continental  B«tii>ns,  Tb^  French  l^tiibr  are  fkr  miii* 
nOiti^  in  character  than  EngUsh  school  a.— Tr, 

'  Ftoude'a  Bïâi.  of  J^figlaind^  wnU.  i,  uL  isi 
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thumberlaud,  Mary  Stewart,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  all  on 
the  throne,  or  on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  in  the  highest 
rank  of  honours,  beauty,  youth,  and  genius  ;  of  the  bright 
procession  nothing  is  left  but  senseless  trunks,  marred 
by  the  tender  mercies  of  the  executioner.  Shall  I 
count  the  funeral  pyres,  the  hangings,  living  men  cut 
down  from  the  gibbet,  disembowelled,  quartered,^  their 
limbs  cast  into  the  fire,  their  heads  exposed  on  the 
walls  ?  There  is  a  page  in  Holinshed  which  reads  like 
a  death  register  : 

"  The  five  and  twentith  daie  of  Male  (1535),  was  in  saint 
Ptoles  chureh  at  London  examined  nineteene  men  and  six  women 
bom  in  Holland,  whose  opinions  were  (heretical).  Fourteene  of 
them  were  condemned,  a  man  and  a  woman  of  them  were  burned 
in  Smithfieid,  the  other  twelve  were  sent  to  other  townes,  there 
to  be  burat.  On  the  nineteenth  of  June  were  three  moonkes  of 
the  Charterhouse  hanged,  drawne,  and  quartered  at  Tibume,  and 
their  heads  and  quarters  set  up  about  London,  for  denieng  the 
king  to  be  supreme  head  of  the  church.  Ako  the  one  and 
twentith  of  the  same  moneth,  and  for  the  same  cause,  doctor  John 
Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  was  beheaded  for  denieng  of  the 
ropremacie,  and  his  head  set  upon  London  bridge,  but  his  bodie 
buried  within  Barking  churchyard.  The  pope  had  elected  him 
a  cardinall,  and  sent  his  hat  as  far  as  Calais,  but  his  head  was 
off  before  his  hat  was  on  :  so  that  they  met  not.  On  the  sixt  of 
Julie  was  Sir  Thomas  Moore  beheaded  for  the  like  crime,  that  is 
to  wit,  for  denieng  the  king  to  be  supreme  head.'*  ^ 

None  of  these  murders  seem  extraordinary  ;  the  chroni- 
clers mention  them  without  growing  indignant;  the 
condemned  go  quietly  to  the  block,  as  if  the  thing  were 

^  **  When  his  heart  was  torn  out  he  attered  a  deep  groan."- 
miHon  of  Parry  ;  Strype,  iil  251. 

*  Holinshed,  ChronieUao/JBngltmdf  in.  p.  798. 
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perfectly  oatiiiaL  Anne  Boleyn  said  seriously,  before 
giving  np  her  head  to  the  executioner  :  "  I  praie  God 
save  the  king,  and  send  him  long  to  reigne  over  you, 
for  a  gentler,  nor  a  more  mercifuH  prince  was  there 
never."*  Society  is,  as  it  were,  in  a  state  of  siege,  so 
incited  that  beneath  the  idea  of  order  eveiy  one  entar- 
taioed  tlie  idea  of  the  scaffolA  They  saw  it,  tlie 
terrible  machine,  planted  on  all  the  highways  of  htanan 
life  ;  and  the  hjrwaya  as  well  as  the  highways  led  to  it 
A  sort  of  martial  law,  introduced  by  conqueets  into 
ci^il  affairs,  entered  thence  into  ecclesiaâtiead  matters,* 
and  social  economy  ended  by  being  enslaved  by  it  As 
in  a  camp,*  expenditure,  dress,  the  food  of  each  clasa^ 
are  fixed  and  restricted  ;  no  one  might  stray  out  of  his 
district,  be  idle,  live  after  his  own  devicea  Every 
etianger  waa  seized,  interrogated  ;  if  he  t:oidd  not  give 
a  good  account  of  himself,  the  parish-stocks  bruised  his 
limbs  ;  as  in  time  of  war  he  would  have  passed  for  a 
spy  and  an  enemy,  if  caught  amidst  the  army.  Any 
person,  say  a  the  law,*  found  living  idly  or  loiter  ingly  for 
the  space  of  three  days,  shall  be  marked  with  a  hot 
iron  on  his  breast,  and  adjudged  as  a  slave  to  the  man 
who  shall  inform  against  htm.  This  one  ^' shall  take 
the  same  slave,  and  give  him  bread,  water,  or  small 
drink,  and  refuse  meat,  and  cause  him  to  work;  by 
beating,  chaining,  or  otherwise,  in  such  work  and  labour 
m  he  shall  put  him  to,  be  it  never  so  vOe.'*  He  may 
sell  him,  bequeath  him,  let  him  out  for  hire,  or  trade 
upon  him  "after  the  like  sort  as  they  may  do  of  any 
other  their  moveable  goods  or  chattels/*  put  a  ring  of 
iFon  about  his  neck  or  leg  ;  if  he  runs  away  and  absents 

*  HoUnsbiHl,  Ohrtmick»  of  England t  îiû  p.  797. 
'  UiMler  Henry  iV.  axid  llturj  V,         •  ^fôude,  i,  m         *  In  Uil* 
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himself  for  fourteen  days,  he  is  branded  on  the  forehead 
with  a  hot  iron,  and  remains  a  slave  for  the  whole  of 
his  life  ;  if  he  runs  away  a  second  time,  he  is  put  to 
death.  Sometimes,  says  More,  you  might  see  a  score 
of  thieves  hung  on  the  same  gibbet  In  one  year^ 
forty  persons  were  put  to  death  in  the  county  of 
Somerset  alone,  and  in  each  county  there  were  three  or 
four  hundred  vagabonds  who  would  sometimes  gather 
together  and  rob  in  armed  bands  of  sixty  at  a  time. 
Follow  the  whole  of  this  history  closely,  the  fires  of 
Mary,  the  pillories  of  Elizabeth,  and  it  is  plain  that 
the  moral  tone  of  the  land,  like  its  physical  condition, 
is  harsh  by  comparison  with  other  countries.  They 
have  uo  relish  in  their  enjoyments,  as  in  Italy  ;  what 
is  called  Merry  England  is  England  given  up  to  animal 
spiiits,  a  coarse  animation  produced  by  abundant  feed- 
ing, continued  prosperity,  courage,  and  self-reliance; 
voluptuousness  does  not  exist  in  this  climate  and  this 
race.  Mingled  with  the  beautiful  popular  beliefs,  the 
lugubrious  dreams  and  the  cruel  nightmare  of  witchcraft 
make  their  appearance.  Bishop  Jewell,  preaching 
before  the  queen,  tells  her  that  witches  and  sorcerers 
within  these  few  last  years  are  marvellously  increased 
Some  ministers  assert 

"  That  they  have  had  in  their  parish  at  one  instant,  xvy  or 
xviy  witches;  meaning  such  as  could  worke  miracles  super- 
naturallie  ;  that  they  work  spells  by  which  men  pine  away  even 
unto  death,  their  colour  fadeth,  their  flesh  rotteth,  their  speech 
is  benumbed,  their  senses  are  bereft;  that  instructed  by  the 
devil,  they  make  ointments  of  the  bowels  and  members  of  child- 
ren, whereby  they  ride  in  the  aire,  and  accomplish  all  their  de- 
When  a  diild  is  not  baptized,  or  defended  by  the  sign  of 
^  In  150«. 
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the  CTPsa^  then  tho  wi tithes  mtch  them  fmm  their  Tii<it liera  «deB 
ill  the  night  .  .  .  kill  them  .  .  .  ar  after  )iitri&]l  t*teal»  them 
out  of  their  ^riuv»,  and  eeeth  them  in  a  laildnm»  u  it  till  tlieîr 
flesh  be  made  potable.  .  *  .  It  ii  an  iofolJible  mle»  that  ereria 
fortuigbtf  or  at  the  leaat  everie  moneth,  each  witch  mutt  kM 
one  child  at  the  least  for  hir  part/' 

Here  waa  BomethÎDg  to  make  the  teeth  chatte?  with 
fright.  Add  to  this  revolting  and  ahsurd  descriptions, 
wretched  (tomfooleries,  detaik  about  the  infernal  caul- 
dron, all  the  nastÎQesaeâ  which  could  haunt  t!ie  trite 
imagiiiation  of  a  hidtious  and  drivelling  old  woman, 
and  you  have  the  spectacles,  provided  by  Middleton 
and  Shakspeare,  and  which  suit  the  sentiments  of  the 
age  and  the  national  humour.  The  fundamental  gloom 
pierces  through  the  glow  and  mptnre  of  poetry.  Mourn- 
ful legends  have  multipUed  ;  every  churchyard  has  its 
ghost;  wherever  a  man  has  Ijeen  murdered  his  spirit 
appears.  Many  people  dare  not  leave  their  vill^e 
after  sunset  In  the  evening,  before  bed^time,  meuj 
talk  of  tlie  coach  which  is  seen  di-awn  by  bead  leas  1 
horses,  with  headless  postilions  and  ctiadiirieri,  or  of 
unhappy  spirits  who,  compelled  to  inhabit  the  plain^ 
under  the  sharp  north-east  wind,  pray  for  the  shelteT 
of  a  hedge  or  a  valley.     They  dream  terribly  of  death: 

**  To  die  and  go  we  know  not  where  ; 

To  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot  ; 

Thid  sensible  waim  motion  to  become 

Â  kneaded  clod  ;  and  the  delighted  Bpiiit 

To  bathe  in  fiety  fioodn^  or  Ui  reside 

In  thrill io g  regions  of  thick-ribbetl  ice  : 

To  be  imprisonM  in  the  viewless  winds, 

And  blown  with  restiez  violenee  round  about 

The  pendent  world  ;  or  to  be  woree  than  wûïst 
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Qf  those  that  lawless  and  incertain  thought 
Imagine  howling  :  'tis  too  horrible  !  "  ^ 

Hie  greatest  speak  with  a  sad  resignation  of  the  infinite 
ohecurity  which  embraces  onr  poor,  short,  glimmering 
life,  our  life,  which  is  but  a  troubled  dream;*  the  sad 
state  of  humanity,  which  is  but  passion,  madness,  and 
sorrow  ;  the  human  being  who  is  himself,  perhaps,  but 
a  vain  phantom,  a  grievous  sick  man's  dream.  In 
their  eyes  we  roll  down  a  fatal  slope,  where  chance 
dashes  us  one  against  the  other,  and  the  inner  destiny 
which  urges  us  onward,  only  shatters  after  it  has  blinded 
u&  And  at  the  end  of  all  is  "  the  silent  grave,  no 
conversation,  no  joyful  tread  of  friends,  no  voice  of 
lovers,  no  careful  father^s  counsel  ;  nothing's  heard,  nor 
nothing  is,  but  all  oblivion,  dust,  and  endless  darkness."' 
If  yet  there  were  nothing.  "  To  die,  to  sleep  ;  to  sleep, 
X)erchance  to  dream."  To  dream  sadly,  to  fall  into  a 
nightmare  like  the  nightmare  of  life,  like  that  in  which 
we  are  struggling  and  crsdng  to-day,  gasping  with 
hoarse  throat  ! — this  is  their  idea  of  man  and  of  exist- 
ence, the  national  idea,  which  fills  the  stage  with 
calamities  and  despair,  which  makes  a  display  of  tortures 
and  massacres,  which  abounds  in  madness  and  crime, 
which  holds  up  death  as  the  issue  throughout.  A 
threatening  and  sombre  fog  veils  their  mind  like  their 
sky,  and  joy,  like  the  sun,  only  appears  in  its  full  force 
now  and  then.     They  are  different  from  the  Latin  race, 

*  Shakspcare,  Meamrt  for  Meamre^  Act  iii.  1.     See  also  The  Ttmf 
jMte,  HamM,  Macbeth. 

»  "  We  are  anch  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep.'* — Tempent,  iv.  1. 

*  Baanmont  and  Fletcher,  Thierry  and  Theodaret^  Act  iv.  It 
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and  ill  the  common  Benaissance  they  are  regenerated 

otherwise  than  the  Latin  races.  The  free  and  full 
developnient  of  pure  nature  which^  in  Greece  and  Italy, 
ends  in  the  painting  of  beauty  and  happy  energy,  ends 
here  in  the  painting  of  ferocious  ene^%  agony,  and 
death. 

rv. 

Thus  waa  this  theatre  produced  i  a  theatre  unique  in 
histor)^  like  the  admirable  and  fleeting  epoch  from  which 
it  sprang,  the  work  and  the  picture  of  this  young  world, 
as  naturaJ,  as  unshackled,  and  aa  tragic  as  itself.  When 
an  original  and  national  drama  springs  up,  the  poets  who 
establish  it,  cany  in  themselvea  the  sentiments  which 
it  represents.  Tliey  display  better  tlian  other  men  the 
feelings  of  the  public,  because  those  feelinga  are  stronger 
in  them  than  in  other  men.  The  passions  which  sur> 
round  them,  break  forth  in  their  heart  with  a  harshet 
or  a  jus  ter  cry,  and  hence  their  voices  become  the  voicei 
of  alL  Chivalric  and  Catholic  Spain  had  her  inteipra- 
ters  in  her  enthusiasts  and  her  Don  Quixotes  :  in 
Calderon,  fii^t  a  soldier,  afterwards  a  priest;  in  Lope 
de  Vega,  a  volunteer  at  fifteen,  a  passionate  lover,  a 
wandering  duellist,  a  soldier  of  the  Armada,  finally,  a 
priest  and  familiar  of  the  Holy  Olfice  ;  so  full  of  tcrvour 
that  he  fasts  till  he  is  exhausted,  faints  with  emotion 
while  singing  mass,  and  in  his  flagellations  stains  the 
walls  of  his  cell  with  blood.  Calm  and  noblt^  Itreece 
had  in  her  principal  tragic  poet  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished and  fortnnate  of  her  sons  :  ^  Sophocles,  hinst  in 
song  and  palœstra;  who  at  fifteen  sang,  unclad,  the 
psBan  before  the  trophy  of  Salamis,  and  who  afterwards^ 


^  Ai€Trovi)$Tf  3'  iw  raid  koI  Tttpl  iràAoifff^àf 
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as  ambassador,  general,  ever  loving  the  gods  and  im- 
passioned for  his  state,  presented,  in  his  life  as  in  his 
works,  the  spectacle  of  the  incomparable  harmony  which 
made  the  beauty  of  the  ancient  world,  and  which  the 
modem  world  will  never  more  attain  to.  Eloquent  and 
worldly  France,  in  the  age  which  carried  the  art  of  good 
manners  and  conversation  to  its  highest  pitch,  finds,  to 
write  her  oratorical  tragedies  and  to  paint  her  drawing- 
room  passions,  the  most  able  craftsman  of  words,  Bacine, 
a  courtier,  a  man  of  the  world  ;  the  most  capable,  by  the 
delicacy  of  his  tact  and  the  adaptation  of  his  style,  of 
making  men  of  the  world  and  courtiers  speak.  So  in 
England  the  poets  are  in  harmony  with  their  works. 
Almost  all  are  Bohemians  ;  they  sprung  from  the 
people,^  were  educated,  and  usually  studied  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  but  they  were  poor,  so  that  their  educa- 
tion contrasts  with  their  condition.  Ben  Jonson  is  the 
step-son  of  a  bricklayer,  and  himself  a  bricklayer; 
Marlowe  is  the  son  of  a  shoemaker  ;  Shakspeare  of  a 
wool  merchant;  Massinger  of  a  servant  of  a  noble 
femily.^  They  live  as  they  can,  get  into  debt,  write  for 
their  bread,  go  on  the  stage.  Peele,  Lodge,  Marlowe, 
Ben  Jonson,  Shakspeare,  Hey  wood,  are  actors  ;  most  of 
the  details  which  we  have  of  their  lives  are  taken  from 
the  journal  of  Henslowe,  a  retired  pawnbroker,  later  a 
money-lender  and  manager  of  a  theatre,  who  gives  them 
work,  advances  money  to  them,  receives  their  manu- 
scripts or  their  wardrobes  as  security.     For  a  play  he 

^  Except  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

*  Hartley  Ck>leridge,  in  his  IfUroducHon  to  the  Dramatic  Work»  oj 
Màttinçer  amd  Ford^  aays  of  Maasinger's  father  :  "  We  are  not  certified 
of  the  ntaation  which  he  held  in  the  noble  honaehold  (Earl  of  Pern- 
Ivoke),  but  we  may  be  sure  that  it  was  neither  menial  nor  ] 
Service  in  thoae  days  was  not  derogatory  to  gentle  birth." — Tb. 
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gives  seven  or  eight  pounds  ;  after  the  year  1600  prices 
rise,  and  reach  as  high  as  twenty  or  twefity-fi%^e  pounds. 
It  is  clear  that,  even  after  this  increaae,  the  trade  of 
author  scarcely  brings  in  bread.  In  order  to  eam 
money,  it  was  necesaary,  like  Sliakspeare.  to  boconie  a 
manager,  to  ti^^  to  have  a  share  m  the  pmi*t!rty  of  a 
theatre;  but  such  success  is  rare,  and  the  life  which 
they  lead,  a  life  of  actors  and  artiste,  improvident 
full  of  excesSp  lost  aiuid  debauchery  and  acU  of  vio* 
lemce,  amidst  women  of  evil  fanie,  in  contact  with 
young  profligates,  among  the  temptations  of  misery, 
îmaginatiou  and  licence,  generally  kads  them  to  ex- 
haustion, poverty,  and  death.  Men  roc^ived  enjoyment 
from  them,  but  neglected  and  despiseii  Lhem.  One 
actor,  for  a  political  allusion,  was  sent  to  prison,  and 
only  just  escaped  losing  his  eara;  great  men.  men  in 
office,  abused  them  like  servants.  Hejnvood*  who 
played  almost  every  day,  bound  himself,  in  addition, 
to  write  a  sheet  daOy,  for  several  years  ûomposes  at 
haphazard  in  taverns,  labours  and  sweats  like  a  true 
literary  hack,  and  dies  leaving  two  hundred  and  twenty 
pieces,  of  which  most  are  lost.  Kyd,  one  of  the  earliest 
in  date,  died  in  misery.  Shirley,  one  of  the  last,  at  the 
end  of  his  career,  was  obligod  to  become  once  more  a 
schoolmaster,  Massinger  dies  unknowTi  ;  and  in  the 
parish  register  we  find  only  this  sad  mention  of  him  : 
*'  Philip  Massinger,  a  stranger,"  A  few  months  after 
the  death  of  Middleton,  his  widow  was  obliged  to  ask 
alms  of  the  City,  because  he  had  left  nothing.  Imagin- 
ation, as  Drummond  said  of  Ben  Jonson,  oppressed  their 
reason  ;  it  is  the  common  failing  of  *  -"f  ts.  Tliey  wish 
to  enjoy,  and  give  themsehus  whully  up  to  enjoyment; 
their  mood,  their  heart  governs  them  ;  in  their  life,  m 
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in  their  works,  impulses  are  irresistible  ;  desire  comes 
saddenly,  like  a  wave,  drowning  reason,  resistance — 
often  even  giving  neither  reason  nor  resistance  time  to 
show  themselves.^  Many  are  roysterei-s,  sad  roysterers 
of  the  same  sort,  such  as  Musset  and  Muiger,  who  give 
themselves  up  to  every  passion,  and  "drown  their 
sorrows  in  the  bowl  ;  "  capable  of  the  purest  and  most 
poetie  dreams,  of  the  most  delicate  and  touching  tender- 
ness, and  who  yet  can  only  undermine  their  health  and 
mar  their  fame.  Such  are  Nash,  Decker,  and  Greene  ; 
Nash,  a  fantastic  satirist,  who  abused  his  talent,  and 
conspired  like  a  prodigal  against  good  fortune  ;  Decker, 
who  passed  three  years  in  the  King's  Bench  prison; 
Greene,  above  all,  a  pleasing  wit,  copious,  graceful,  who 
took  a  delight  in  destroying  himself,  publicly  with  tears 
confessing  his  vices,^  and  the  next  moment  plunging 
into  them  again.  These  are  mere  androgynes,  true 
courtesans,  in  manners,  body,  and  heart  Quitting 
Cambridge,  ''with  good  fellows  as  free-living  as  himself," 
Greene  had  travelled  over  Spain,  Italy,  "  in  which  places 
he  sawe  and  practizde  such  villainie  as  is  abhominable 
to  dedara"  You  see  the  poor  man  is  candid,  not  spar- 
ing himself  ;  he  is  natural  ;  passionate  in  everything, 
repentance  or  otherwise;  above  all  of  ever-varying  mood  ; 
made  for  self-contradiction  ;  not  self-correction.  On  his 
xetom  he  became,  in  London,  a  supporter  of  taverns, 

*  See,  amongst  othen,  The  Woman  Kitted  vritk  Kindneea,  by  Hay- 
wood, lln.  Frankfort,  bo  upright  of  heart,  accepts  Wendoll  at  his 
iiit  offer.  Sir  Francis  Acton,  at  the  sight  of  her  whom  he  wishes  to 
disbononr,  and  whom  he  hates,  falls  "  into  an  ecstasy,*'  and  dreams  of 
nothing  saye  marriage.  Compare  the  sadden  transport  of  Juliet, 
Borneo,  Macbeth,  Miranda,  etc.  ;  the  counsel  of  Proepero  to  Fernando^ 
when  he  leaves  him  alone  for  a  moment  with  Miranda. 

*  Compare  La  Fie  de  Bohême  and  Lee  Nuits  d^Hyver^  by  Muiger  ; 
(ht^êêtUm  tPun  SnfanU  du  Siècle,  by  A.  de  Musset 
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a  haunter  of  e^  places.     In  hm  Grùaiêwarth  of  WU 
h&ught  with  a  Million  of  MepejUance  he  says  ; 

"  I  waa  dround  in  pride,  whoredom  was  raj  daily  exercise,  aad 
gluttony  with  drunkenaeos  was  my  ondy  delight  .  ,  .  AHer  I 
had  wholly  betaken  me  to  the  petitiiiig  of  pkieft  (which  wna  my 
continual]  exercise)  I  wa^  so  far  fiom  caJliDg  upon  God  that  I 
eildome  thought  on  God,  but  tooke  auch  delight  in  s  wearing  and 
bkaphemiDg  the  name  of  Gktd  that  none  could  thinke  otherwise 
of  me  than  that  I  wm  the  child  of  perditiou*  These  vanities 
and  other  trifling  pamphlets  I  penned  of  love  and  Tame  Entamei 
was  my  chiefeet  stay  of  living  ;  and  for  thoie  my  vaine  dboomiai 
I  was  beloved  of  the  more  vainer  sort  of  people^  who  hetng  my 
contuiuali  com|>anious,  came  still  to  my  lodging,  and  there  woald 
continue  quaffing,  carowaing,  and  surfeting  with  me  aH  the  day 
long.  ...  If  I  may  have  my  disire  while  I  live  I  am  iatis£ed  ^ 
let  me  shift  after  death  m  I  may,  ,  ,  ,  *  Hell  1  '  quoth  1  ; 
'  what  talke  you  of  hell  to  me  1  I  know  if  I  once  come  there 
I  shaU  have  the  company  nf  better  men  than  myselfe  ;  I  shalî 
also  meete  with  some  madde  knaves  in  that  place,  and  so  long  aa 
t  shall  not  sit  there  alone,  my  care  is  the  lesse.  .  .  ,  If  I  feared 
the  judges  of  the  bench  no  more  than  I  dread  the  judgments  of 
God  I  would  before  I  slept  dive  into  one  carles  bagg^  or  other^ 
and  make  merrie  with  the  shellea  I  found  in  them  so  long  as  they 
would  last'  " 


I 


A  little  later  he  is  aei^ed  with  remorse,  marries,  depicta 
in  delicious  vetse  the  regularity  and  calm  of  an  upright 
life  ;  then  returns  to  London,  spends  hia  property  and 
his  wife*8  fortune  with  "  a  sony  ragged  queane  "  in  the 
eompany  of  ruffiana,  pimps,  sharpers,  courtesans  ;  drink- 
ing, blaspheming,  wearing  himself  out  by  Bleepleâs 
nights  and  orgies  ;  writing  for  bread,  sometimes  amid 
the  brawling  and  effluvia  of  his  ^Tetched  lodging» 
lighting  upon  tàoughts  of  adoration  and  love,  worthy 
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of  BoUa;^  veiy  often  disgusted  with  himself,  seized 
with  a  fit  of  weeping  between  two  meny  bouts,  and  writ- 
ing little  pieces  to  accuse  himself,  to  regret  his  wife,  to 
convert  his  comrades,  or  to  warn  young  people  against 
the  tricks  of  prostitutes  and  swindlers.  He  was  soon 
worn  out  by  this  kind  of  life  ;  six  years  were  enough  to 
exhaust  him.  An  indigestion  arising  from  Bhenish 
wine  and  pickled  herrings  finished  him.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  his  landlady,  who  succoured  him,  he  "  would 
have  perished  in  the  streets."  He  lasted  a  little  longer, 
and  then  his  light  went  out  ;  now  and  then  he  begged 
her  "  pittifully  for  a  penny  pott  of  malmesie  ;"  he  was 
covered  with  lice,  he  had  but  one  shirt,  and  when  his 
own  was  "a  washing,"  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  her 
husband's.  ''His  doublet  and  hose  and  sword  were 
sold  for  three  shillinges,"  and  the  poor  folks  paid  the 
cost  of  his  burial,  four  shillings  for  the  winding-sheet, 
and  six  and  fourpence  for  the  buriaL 

In  such  low  places,  on  such  dunghills,  amid  such 
excesses  and  violence,  dramatic  genius  forced  its  way, 
and  amougst  others,  that  of  the  first,  of  the  most  power- 
ful, of  the  true  founder  of  the  dramatic  school,  Christo- 
pher Marlowe. 

Marlowe  was  an  ill-regulated,  dissolute,  outrageously 
vehement  and  audacious  spirit,  but  grand  and  sombre, 
with  the  genuine  poetic  frenzy;  pagan  moreover,  and 
rebellious  in  manners  and  creed.  In  this  universal 
return  to  the  senses,  and  in  this  impiilse  of  natural 
forces  which  brought  on  the  Benaissance,  the  corporeal 
instincts  and  the  ideas  which  hallow  them,  break  forth 
impetuously.     Marlowe,  like  Greene,  like  Kett,^  is  a 

^  The  hero  of  one  of  Alf^d  de  Musset's  pocanB.— Ts. 
>  Burnt  in  1589. 
VOL.  L  2  C 
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sceptic,  denies  God  and  Chiist,  blasphemes  the  Trinity, 
dedarea  Mosês  ''a  juggler/*  Christ  more  worthy  of 
death  than  Barabbad*  mjB  that  "  yf  ho  wer  to  write  a 
new  religion,  he  wolde  undertake  both  a  more  excellent 
and  more  admirable  metliode,"  and  "  almost  iB  ever}- 
company  he  commethp  perswadeth  men  to  Athiesma"  ^ 
Such  were  the  rages,  the  rashnesses,  the  excasses  which 
liberty  of  tliought  gave  rise  to  in  these  new  minds, 
who  for  the  first  time»  after  so  many  ceoturies,  dared 
to  walk  unfettered.  From  his  father's  shop,  crowded 
with  children,  from  the  straps  and  awlSj  he  found  him- 
self  studying  at  Cambridge,  probably  through  the 
patronage  of  a  great  man,  and  on  his  return  to  London^ 
in  want,  amid  the  licence  of  the  green-room,  the  low 
houses  and  taverns,  his  head  waa  in  a  ferment,  and  bis 
pAasioiis  l)ecame  excited.  He  turned  actor;  but  having 
bmkeu  his  leg  in  a  scene  of  debauchery*  he  remained 
lame»  and  could  no  longer  appear  on  the  ix)ard3.  He 
opeuly  avowed  his  infidelity,  and  a  prosecution  was 
begun  p  svhich,  if  time  had  not  failed,  would  pixibably 
have  brought  him  to  the  staka  He  made  love  to  a 
diab,  and  in  trying  to  stab  liia  rival,  bis  hand  was 
turned,  so  that  his  own  blade  entered  bis  eye  and  his 
bmin,  and  he  died,  cursing  and  blaspheming.  He  was 
only  thirty  years  old. 

Think  wliat  poetry  could  emanate  from  a  Mfe  so 
passionate,  and  occupied  in  such  a  manner!  First, 
exaggenite^l  declamation,  lieaps  of  murder,  atrocities,  a 
pompnis  and  furious  display  of  tragedy  beapattered 
with  blooil,  and  passions  raised  to  a  pitch  of  madnese. 
All  the  foundations  of  the  English  stage,  Ferrtj^  and 

1  ^I  3.'   TïL 
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Ihrrex^  Cafnbyses,  Hieronymo,  even  the  Pericles  of  Shak" 
speare,  reach  the  same  height  of  extravagance,  magnilo- 
quence, and  horror.^  It  is  the  first  outbreak  of  youth. 
Hecall  Schiller's  JRohbers,  and  how  modem  democracy  has 
recognised  for  the  first  time  its  picture  in  the  metaphors 
and  cries  of  Charles  Moor.^  So  here  the  characters 
struggle  and  roar,  stamp  on  the  earth,  gnash  their 
teeth,  shake  their  fists  against  heaven.  The  trumpets 
sound,  the  drums  beat,  coats  of  mail  file  past,  armies 
clash,  men  stab  each  other,  or  themselves;  speeches 
are  full  of  gigantic  threats  and  lyrical  figures  ;  '  kings 
die^  straining  a  bass  voice  ;  "  now  doth  ghastly  death 
with  greedy  talons  gripe  my  bleeding  heart,  and  like  a 
harpy  tires  on  my  life."  The  hero  in  Tawiurlaine  thf 
Oreat  *  is  seated  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  chained  kings  ; 

'  See  etpeoially  TUtu  Andrtmieuê,  attributed  to  Shakspeare  :  there 
are  parrioidoe,  mother»  wh«>m  they  cause  co  eat  their  children,  a  young 
girl  who  appears  on  the  stage  violated,  with  her  tongue  and  hands  cut 
o£ 

'  The  chief  oharacter  in  Schiller's  BMtrêt  a  Tirtaoiu  brigand  and 
redresser  of  wmiigB. — Tu. 

•  For  in  a  field,  whose  superficies 
Is  cover'd  with  a  liquid  purple  veil. 
And  sprinkled  with  the  brains  of  slaughter'd  men» 
Hy  royal  chair  of  state  shall  be  advauo'd  ; 
And  he  that  means  to  place  himself  therein. 
Must  armed  wnde  up  to  the  chin  in  blood.  .  .  . 
And  1  would  strive  to  swim  through  pools  of  blood. 
Or  make  a  bridge  of  murder*d  csrcasses. 
Whose  archoN  should  be  fram'd  with  bones  of  Turks, 
Ere  1  would  lose  the  title  of  a  king. 

Tamiwrlaine^  part  ii.  i.  S. 
f  The  editor  of  Marlowe's  Works,  Pickering,  1826,  says  in  his 
Introduction  :  "  Both  the  matter  and  style  of  Tamburlaive^  however, 
ilifTer  muterially  from  Marlowe's  other  compositions,  and  doubts  have 
mors  than  once  been  suggested  as  to  whether  the  play  was  properly 
assigned  to  him.  We  think  that  Murlowe  did  not  write  it"  Dyoe  is 
of  a  cuutnry  opinion. — Tb. 
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he  biinis  towns,  drowns  woman  and  childrtm,  puts  men  to 
the  sword,  and  finally,  seized  with  an  mscnitable  sick- 
neas,  raves  in  tjionstrous  outcries  against  the  gods, 
whose  Irnnds  afflict  his  soul,  and  wlioin  he  would  fain 
dethrone.  There  already  is  the  picture  of  senseless 
pride,  of  blind  and  uiurderous  rage,  which  passing 
through  many  devastations,  at  last  anna  against  fieaven 
itself.  The  overflowing  of  savage  and  iiu  moderate 
instinct  produces  this  mighty  sounding  verse,  this 
prodigaUty  of  carnage,  this  display  of  splendours  and 
exaggerated  colours,  this  railing  of  demoniacal  passiotia, 
this  nudacity  of  grand  impiety.  If  in  the  dramas 
which  âucceetl  it.  JTA^  Ma^a^e  ai  Pf(ri%  The  Jew  of 
Maiia,  the  bombast  decreases,  the  violence  l'eniains. 
Barabas  tJie  Jew  tnaddenecl  ^nth  hate,  is  tlit^ncefortli 
no  longer  liunmu  ;  he  has  been  treated  by  the  Chriâtiana 
Like  a  beasL,  and  he  hates  them  like  a  lieast  Ha 
advises  his  servant  Ithamore  in  the  following  words: 

*'  Haât  thou  no  trade  Î  than  Itateii  to  my  words. 
And  I  wjU  teach  thee  that  iîhail  stick  by  thee  : 
Firet,  be  thtiu  void  of  these  affcctionB, 
Ccmimâsfion,  love,  VBin  hof>e,  ztnd  heartlef^  tear  ^ 
Be  movM  at  nothing,  see  thou  pity  none, 
But  to  thyself  iimile  when  the  Chriatians  moan. 
.  ,   .   I  walk  aliri>ad  a-ntg^htA, 
And  kill  aick  people  groanin?  under  walL*  ; 
Sometimes  I  go  about  and  poiaon  wella.  .  .  . 
Being  young,  I  itiidied  physic,  and  began 
To  praeti^  first  upon  the  Italian  ; 
There  I  enrich'd  the  priesta  with  burials. 
And  alwny»  kept  the  «exton'i  anna  in  are 
With  digj^ing  graves  and  ringing  dead  inen*è  kuelli,  « 
I  fillM  the  jaiU  with  bankrouts  in  a  year, 
And  with  young  orphans  planted  hofipitals  : 
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And  every  moon  made  some  or  other  mad. 
And  now  and  then  one  hang  himself  for  grie^ 
Pinning  upon  his  breast  a  long  great  scroll 
How  I  with  interest  tormented  him."  ^ 

All  these  cruelties  he  boasts  of  and  chuckles  over,  like 
a  demon  who  rejoices  in  being  a  good  executioner,  and 
plunges  his  victims  in  the  very  extremity  of  anguish. 
His  daughter  has  two  Christian  suitors  ;  and  by  forged 
letters  he  causes  them  to  slay  each  other.  In  despair 
she  takes  the  veil,  and  to  avenge  himself  he  poisons  his 
daughter  and  the  whole  convent.  Two  friars  wish  to 
denounce  him,  then  to  convert  him  ;  he  strangles  the 
first,  and  jokes  with  his  slave  Ithamore,  a  cut-throat  by 
profession,  who  loves  his  trade,  rubs  his  hands  with  joy, 
and  says: 

''Pull  amain, 
"  Tis  neatly  done,  sir  ;  here's  no  print  at  all. 
So,  let  hiui  lean  upon  his  staff  ;  excellent  !  he  stands  as  if  he 
were  begging  of  bacon."  ^ 
**  O  mistress,  1  have  the  bravest,  gravest,  secret,  subtle,  bottle- 
nosed  knave  to  my  master,  that  ever  gentleman  had."' 

The  second  friar  comes  up,  and  they  accuse  him  of  the 
murder  : 

**  Barabas,  Heaven  bless  me  !  what,  a  friar  a  murderer  ! 
When  shall  you  see  a  Jew  commit  the  like  ? 

Ithamore.  Why,  a  Turk  could  ha'  done  no  more. 

Bar.  To-morrow  is  the  sessions  ;  you  shall  to  it — 
Come  Ithamore,  let's  help  to  take  him  hence. 

Friar.  ViUains,  I  am  a  sacred  person  ;  touch  me  not 

Bar,  The  law  shall  touch  you  ;  we'll  but  lead  you,  we  : 
lias,  I  could  weep  at  your  calamity  !  "  ^ 

*  Marlowe's  The  Jew  of  Malta,  IL  p.  275  etpamin. 
• /W.  iv.  p.  311.        » /Wd  ui.  p.  291.        *  Ibid.  ir.  p.  Sl%, 
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We  have  also  two  other  poiaouiiigs,  an  infernal  machine 
to  blow  up  the  Turkish  garrison,  a  plot  to  câât  the 
Turkiah  commander  into  a  well.  Bambos  falls  into 
it  himself,  and  dies  in  the  hot  cauldron/  howling, 
hardened,  rêmorselesa,  having  bat  one  regret,  that  he 
had  not  done  evil  enougk  These  are  Uie  ferociti^  of 
the  middk*age  ;  we  might  find  them  to  this  day  amcoig 
the  oompanious  of  All  Pacha,  amoDg  the  pirates  of  the 
Archipelago;  we  retain  pictures  of  them  in  the  paintinga 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  represent  a  king  with  bid 
oourt,  seated  calmly  round  a  living  man  who  is  being 
Hayed  ;  in  tlie  midst  the  flayer  on  his  knees  is  working 
ijiîuacieutiûusly,  very  careful  not  to  spoil  the  skin*^ 

All  this  IB  pretty  stroug,  you  will  say  ;  these  people 
kill  too  readily,  and  too  quickly.  It  h  on  this  very 
aeconnt  that  tlie  painting  is  a  true  ona  For  the 
Bpeciaky  uf  the  men  of  the  time,  as  of  Marlowe's  cha- 
racters, is  the  abrupt  commission  of  a  deed^  they  are 
children,  robust  children.  As  a  horse  kicks  out  instead 
of  speaking,  so  they  pull  out  their  knives  instead  of 
asking  an  explanation.  Nowadays  we  hardly  know 
what  nature  is;  instead  of  observing  it  we  atiU  retain 
the  benevolent  prejudices  of  the  eighteenth  century  j  we 
only  Bee  it  humanised  by  two  centuries  of  culture,  and 
we  take  its  acquired  calm  for  an  innate  moderatiom 
The  foundations  of  the  natural  man  are  irresistible 
impulses,  passions,  desires,  gre©is  ;  all  blind,  Hti  sees 
&  woman,^  thiuks  her  beautiful;  suddenly  he  rush^ 
towards  her  ;  people  try  to  restrain  him,  he  kills  these 


■  0p  10  tbii  tuu«.  in  Englmtid*  poÎM^oera  we»  &^  intu  a  bcnting 
et^MroD.  *  Id  the  Mu^^eam  of  Ghent, 

'  See  in  the  Jf^  <  MaXtm  the  nedatTClot]  of  ltb»i»oret  by  B«Oâmir% 
ft  woght  but  tiulf  w^miffttfk  pUicaic. 
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people,  gluts  his  passion,  then  thinks  no  more  of  it,  save 
when  at  times  a  vague  picture  of  a  moving  lake  of 
Uood  crosses  his  brain  and  makes  him  gloomy.  Sudden 
and  extreme  resolves  are  confused  in  his  mind  with 
desire;  barely  planned,  the  thing  is  done;  the  wide 
interval  which  a  Frenchman  places  between  the  idea  of 
an  action  and  the  action  itself  is  not  to  be  found  here.^ 
Barabas  conceived  murders,  and  straightway  murders 
were  accomplished  ;  there  is  no  deliberation,  no  pricks 
of  conscience  ;  that  is  how  he  commits  a  score  of  them  ; 
his  daughter  leaves  him,  he  becomes  unnatural,  and 
poisons  her;  his  confidential  servant  betrays  him,  he 
disguises  himself,  and  poisons  him.  Bage  seizes  these 
men  like  a  fit,  and  then  they  are  forced  to  kiU.  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini  relates  how,  being  offended,  he  tried  to 
restrain  himself,  but  was  nearly  suffocated;  and  that 
in  order  to  cure  himself,  he  rushed  with  his  dagger  upon 
his  opponent  So,  in  Edward  IL,  the  nobles  immediately 
appeal  to  arms  ;  all  is  excessive  and  unforeseen  :  be- 
tween two  replies  the  heart  is  turned  upside  down,  trans- 
ported to  the  extremes  of  hate  or  tenderness.  Edward, 
seeing  his  favourite  Gaveston  again,  pours  out  before 
him  his  treasure,  casts  his  dignities  at  his  feet,  gives 
him  his  seal,  himself,  and,  on  a  threat  from  the  Bishop 
of  Coventry,  suddenly  cries  : 

"  Throw  off  his  golden  mitre,  rend  his  stole, 
And  in  the  channel  christen  him  anew."  ' 

^  Nothing  could  be  falser  tlian  the  hesitation  and  argaments  of  Schil- 
ler^s  WiUitvm  Tell  ;  for  a  contrast,  see  Goethe's  Gfoeta  von  BerHehingen, 
In  1877,  Wiclif  pleaded  in  St.  Paal's  before  the  Bishop  of  London,  and 
that  raised  a  qaarrel.  The  Duke  of  Lancaster,  Wiclifa  protector, 
**  threatened  to  drag  the  bishop  out  of  the  church  by  the  hair  ;"  and 
nasi  day  the  furious  crowd  sacked  the  duke's  palace. 

*  Marlowe,  Edward  the  Second,  I  p.  17S. 
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Then,  when  the  quean  supplicafcea  : 

"  Fawn  not  on  me,  French  strurapet  1  get  thee  gona  .  •  . 
Speak  Bot  unto  her  ;  let  her  druop  and  pine."  ^ 

Furies  and  hatreds  clash  together  lika  horsemen  in 
battle.  The  Earl  of  Laucaster  draws  his  sword  on 
Gaveaton  to  alay  him,  before  the  king;  Mortimer 
wounds  Gaveston.  These  powerful  loud  voices  growl  ; 
the  noblemen  w^iU  not  even  let  a  dog  approacli  the 
prince,  and  rob  them  of  their  rank,  I^ancast^  says  of 
Gavestc»n  : 

"  -  *  ,  .  He  comes  not  back. 
Unless  the  »ea  ca^t  tip  Km  «hipwrack'd  hoày. 

Wmfmck,  And  to  behnld  so  swe^t  a  night  aa  tbat. 
There's  none  here  but  wonld  run  his  hor&e  to  death."  ^ 

They  have  seized  Oaveston,  and  intend  t^  hang  him  **  at 
a  bough  ;"  thej  refuse  to  let  him  ^peak  a  siogle  minute 
with  the  king.  In  vain  they  are  entreated;  when  they 
do  at  last  consent,  they  are  eony  for  it;  it  is  a  prey 
thoy  want  immediately,  and  Wax  wick,  seizing  him  by 
r*  n  ce,  "  strake  off  hie  head  in  a  trenclL"  Tltose  are  the 
men  of  the  middle-age*  They  have  the  6erçeaess,  the 
tenacity,  the  pride  of  big,  well-fed,  thorough -bi-e^l  bull- 
dogs*  It  is  this  steruueas  and  impetuosity  of  primitive 
passions  which  pixiduced  the  Wars  of  the  Eoses,  and  for 
tîiirty  years  drove  the  nobles  on  each  other*a  swords  and 
to  the  block. 

What  is  there  beyond  all  these  frenzies  and  gluttings 
of  blood?  The  idea  of  crushing  necessit)^  and  ineWt- 
able  ruin  in  which  everytliing  sinks  and  comes  to  an 
end.  Mortimer,  brought  to  the  block,  says  with  a 
amile  : 

*  MArkwt?,  £ilu.urd  the  Simnd^  p,  IM.  »  Ibid,  p»  lfi& 
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*'  Base  Fortune,  iiow  I  sec,  that  iu  thy  wheel 
There  is  a  point,  to  which  when  men  aspire, 
Th^  tumble  heaclloiig  down  :  that  point  I  touched. 
And,  seeing  there  was  no  place  to  mount  up  higher, 
Why  should  I  grieve  at  my  declining  fall  1 — 
Farewell,  fair  queen  ;  weep  not  for  Mortimer, 
That  sooms  the  world,  and,  as  a  traveller. 
Goes  to  discover  countries  yet  unknown."  ^ 

Weigh  well  these  grand  words  ;  they  are  a  cry  from  the 
heart,  the  profound  confession  of  Marlowe,  as  also  of 
Byron,  and  of  the  old  sea-kings.  The  northern  pagan- 
ism is  fully  expressed  in  this  heroic  and  mournful  sigh  : 
it  is  thus  they  imagine  the  world  so  long  as  they  remain 
on  the  outside  of  Christianity,  or  as  soon  as  they  quit 
it  Thus,  when  men  see  in  life,  as  they  did,  nothing  but 
a  battle  of  unchecked  passions,  and  in  death  but  a 
gloomy  sleep,  perhaps  filled  with  mournful  dreams,  there 
is  no  other  supreme  good  but  a  day  of  enjoyment  and 
victory.  They  glut,  themselves,  shutting  their  eyes  to 
the  issue,  except  that  they  may  be  swallowed  up  on  the 
morrow.  That  is  the  master-thought  of  Doctor  Favstvs, 
the  greatest  of  Marlowe's  dramas  :  to  satisfy  his  soul, 
no  matter  at  what  price,  or  with  what  results  : 

**  A  sound  magician  is  a  mighty  god.  .  .  . 
How  am  I  glutted  with  conceit  of  this  I  .  .  • 
m  have  them  fly  to  India  for  gold, 
Ransack  the  ocean  for  orient  pearl.  .  .  . 
ril  have  them  read  me  strange  philosophy. 
And  tell  the  secrets  of  all  foreign  kings  ; 
I'll  have  them  wall  all  Germany  with  brass. 
And  make  swift  Rhine  circle  fair  Wertenbeig:  .  •  t 

^  Edward  the  Secundo  last  scene,  p.  28& 
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Like  lio!i0  shfin  tLe^  guard  ui  when  we  plefltae  ; 
Like  Alinain  nit  ter»  with  their  horseiuen^s  itaTee, 
Or  Lapktid  grants,  trotting  by  our  sides  ; 
S«imetimee  like  women,  or  uu wedded  maids, 
8b  ad  fi  win  g  more  beauty  in  their  airy  browa 
Than  bavR  the  whit^  breait^  of  the  queen  of  love;,"  ^ 

What  brill  iiiiJt  dreams*  wliat  d^irea,  what  vaat  ot 
voluptuous  wishes,  M^orthy  of  â  Honjân  C^sar  or  an! 
eaâtero  poet,  eddy  iii  this  teeming  brairi  !  To  satiate 
them,  to  obtaLU  four-aud-tweiily  years  of  power,  FaustuB 
gives  hia  soul,  without  fear,  without  need  of  temputioo, 
at  the  first  outset,  voluiitarily^  ao  sharp  ia  the  priak 
widiin: 

"  Had  I  aa  many  soula  as  there  be  atars, 
rd  give  them  all  for  Mepbiétophilis. 
By  hÎTîi  ni  be  <^reftt  emperor  of  the  world. 
And  make  a  brirlge  thorough  the  moviog  air.  .  ,  . 
Why  shouldut  thou  notl  Is  not  thy  aoul  thine  ownt*'* 


And  with  that  he  gives  himself  full  swing  :  be  wants  i 
to  know  everything,  to  have  everj^thing;  a  book  in 
wliich  be  can  behold  all  herba  and  trees  which  grow  upon 
the  earth  ;  another  in  which  shall  be  drawn  all  the  eon- 
fitellations  and  planets  ;  auotlier  which  shall  bring  him 
gold  when  he  wUk  it,  and  *'  the  faiiest  courtezans  :'' 
another  which  summons  "  men  in  armour"  ready  to 
execute  his  corn  mantis,  and  which  holds  "  whirl  winds> 
teuipestSi  tliuuder  and  lightning**  chaiued  at  his  lUspoaaL 
He  is  like  a  child,  he  stretches  out  Ms  hands  for  every- 
thing shinrng  ;  then  grieves  to  think  of  hell,  then  leta 
himself  be  di\  erted  by  shows  : 

'  Marïowe,  I^w/^r  fi^ftjthi*,  i,  pu  f>,  ^r 

*  md.  p]k  2;:,  *4tf. 
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^FoÊutui,     0  this  feeds  my  sonl  1 
Liêcifêr,     Tat,  Faustos,  in  heU  is  all  manner  of  delight 
Ftnutui,     Oh,  might  I  see  hell,  and  retnm  again. 
How  happy  were  I  then  !  "...  .^ 

He  is  conducted,  being  invisible,  over  the  whole  world  : 
lastly  to  Eome,  amongst  the  ceremonies  of  the  Pope's 
court  Like  a  schoolboy  during  a  holiday,  he  has  in- 
satiable eyes,  he  forgets  everything  before  a  pageant,  he 
amuses  himself  in  playing  tricks,  in  giving  the  Pope  a 
box  on  the  ear,  in  beating  the  monks,  in  performing 
magic  tricks  before  princes,  finally  in  drinking,  feasting, 
filling  his  belly,  deadening  his  thoughts.  In  his  trans- 
port he  becomes  an  atheist,  and  says  there  is  no  hell, 
that  those  are  "  old  wives  '  tales."  Then  suddenly  the 
«ad  idea  knocks  at  the  gates  of  his  brain. 

*'  1  will  renounce  this  magic,  and  repent  .  .  . 
My  heart's  so  hardened,  I  cannot  repent  : 
Scarce  can  I  name  salvation,  faith,  or  heaven. 
But  fearful  echoes  thunder  in  mine  ears, 

*  Faustus,  thou  art  damn'd  !  '  then  swords,  and  knives^ 
Poison,  guns,  halters,  and  envenom'd  stititi 
Are  laid  before  me  to  despatch  myself  ; 
And  long  ere  this  I  should  have  done  the  deed, 
Had  not  sweet  pleasure  conquered  deep  despair. 
Have  not  I  maile  blind  Homer  sing  to  me 
Of  Alexauder'ti  love  and  Œnon's  death  1 
And  hath  not  he,  that  built  the  walls  of  Thebes 
With  ravbhing  sound  of  his  melodious  harp^ 
Made  music  with  my  Mephistophili.s  7 
Why  should  I  die,  then,  or  basely  despair  t 
I  am  resolv'd  ;  Faustus  shall  ne'er  repent^ 
Come  Mephistophilis,  let  us  dispute  again. 
And  aigue  of  divine  astrology. 

^  Marlowe.  Doctor  Fauaêui,  I  p.  43. 
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Tell  im^,  jir«  there  mmj  lieaveug  al:K>ve  the  moon  f 
Are  nil  celestial  bodiea  but  one  gloÎ3e, 
Ab  18  the  substance  of  thk  centric  earth  I  ,  .  ,  *  * 
"  One  thing  ,  .  .  let  me  crave  of  thee 
To  glut  the  longitig  of  my  heart's  desire»  .  ,  , 
Wofi  Ûm  the  fiice  that  launch  d  a  thousand  ships» 
And  burnt  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium  Î 
Bweet  Hcleti,  make  me  immortal  with  t&  km  I 
Her  lip»  suuk  fortli  my  soul  :  see,  where  it  tliea  I — 
Come,  Helen,  eonie,  give  nie  my  soul  again. 
Here  will  I  dwell,  for  heaven  U  tu  these  lip% 
And  all  h  droea  that  is  not  Helena.  .  -  * 
0  thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  air 
Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  etaiB  1  '^  ^ 

"Oh,  my  God,  Î  would  weep  I  but  the  devil  draws  in 
my  tears.  Gush  forth  blood,  instead  of  tears  1  yea,  life 
and  soul  !  Oh,  he  stays  my  tongye  Î  I  would  lift  up 
my  bauds;  but  see,  they  hold  them,  they  hold  tàï&oki 
Lucifer  and  Mephistophilia"  .  .  -■ 

''  Ah,  Fâustua, 
Kow  haat  thou  but  one  bare  hour  to  live. 
And  ttieu  thou  must  be  damned  perpetually  ! 
Stand  3  till  J  you  ever-moving  sphei^cfi  of  heaveu. 
That  time  may  cease^  and  midnight  never  ix>me.  ,  .  * 
The  !*lîtrs  move  atill^  time  nms,  the  cloc^k  will  strika^ 
The  devil  will  come,  and  Faustus  must  be  damn'd. 
Oh,  ril  kftp  up  to  luy  Gmi  ! — Who  pulU  me  down  1 — 
ÉSee,  Bee,  where  Chrtat'a  blood  streams  in  the  Armament  î 
One  drop  would  save  my  eoul,  half  a  drop  :  ah»  my  Chris^ 
Ah,  rend  not  my  heart  for  naming  of  my  Christy 
Yet  will  I  call  ou  him.  ,  .  , 
Ah.  half  the  hmir  in  iia/*t  !  ^twill  all  be  past  anon,  .  , 

«Harlow*-.  Jf.'ititr  Ftta!tlti.%,  \k  3?  *  fùid.  p.  F5*  *  IhiL  ^  74 
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Lot  Faustos  live  in  hell  a  thousand  yean^ 

A  hundred  thousand,  and  at  last  be  saVd.  .  •  • 

It  strikes»  it  strikes.  .  .  . 

Oh  soul,  be  chang'd  into  little  water-drops^ 

And  &11  into  the  ocean,  ne'er  be  found  !  "  ^ 

There  is  the  living,  struggling,  natural,  personal  man, 
not  the  philosophic  type  which  Goethe  has  created,  but 
a  primitive  and  genuine  man,  hot-headed,  fiery,  the  slave 
of  his  passions,  the  sport  of  his  dreams,  whoUy  engrossed 
in  the  present,  moulded  by  his  lusts,  contradictions,  and 
follies,  who  amidst  noise  and  starts,  cries  of  pleasure 
and  anguish,  roUs,  knowing  it  and  willing  it,  down  the 
slope  and  crags  of  his  precipice.  The  whole  English 
drama  is  here,  as  a  plant  in  its  seed,  and  Marlowe  is  to 
Shakspeare  what  Perugino  was  to  BaphaeL 


Gradually  art  is  being  formed  ;  and  toward  the  close 
of  the  century  it  is  complete.  Shakspeare,  Beaumont. 
Fletcher.  Ben  Jonson,  Webster,  Massinger,  Ford,  Middle- 
ton,  Heywood,  appear  together,  or  close  upon  each  other, 
a  new  and  favoured  generation,  flourishing  largely  in  the 
soil  fertilised  by  the  efforts  of  the  generation  which 
preceded  them.  Thenceforth  the  scenes  are  developed 
and  assume  consistency  ;  the  characters  cease  to  move 
all  of  a  piece,  the  drama  is  no  longer  like  a  piece  of 
statuary.  The  poet  who  a  little  while  ago  knew  only 
how  to  strike  or  kill,  introduces  now  a  sequence  of 
situation  and  a  rationale  in  intrigua  He  begins  to 
prepare  the  way  for  sentiments,  to  forewarn  us  of  events, 
to  combine  effects,  and  we  find  a  theatre  at  last,  the 

'  Marlowe,  Doctor  Faustus,  p,  80. 
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most  complete,   tiie  most  llfB-Iike.  and  abi>  the  most 
strange  that  ever  existed. 

We  must  follow  its  fonnation,  and  regard  tlie  ilmma 
when  it  was  formed,  that  h,  in  the  minds  of  its  authors. 
Wliat  was  going  on  in  these  minds?  Wliat  sorts  of 
ideas  were  bom  there,  and  how  were  they  born  ?  In 
the  first  plaoe,  thej  see  the  event,  whatever  it  be,  and 
they  see  it  as  it  îê  ;  I  mean  that  they  have  it  within 
themselves,  with  its  persons  and  details,  beautiful  and 
ngly,  even  dtdl  and  ^tesque.  If  it  is  a  trial,  tlie  judge 
is  there,  in  tlieir  minds,  iu  his  place,  with  his  physi- 
ofçuomy  and  his  warta  ;  Uie  plaintiff  iu  another  place, 
with  his  spectaclea  and  brief-bog  ;  the  accused  is 
opposite,  stooping  and  remoreeful  ;  each  w^ith  his  friends, 
i:*ihblerâ,  nr  lortin;  then  the  buzzing  crowd  behind,  all 
with  their  gi  inning  faces,  their  bewildered  or  kindling 
eyes.^  Tt  is  a  genuine  trial  which  they  imagine,  a  trial 
like  those  lliey  have  seen  before  the  justice,  where  they 
si-reamed  ur  shouted  as  witnesses  or  interested  parties. 
\^  iih  their  quibbling  tenus,  their  pros  and  cons,  the  scrib- 
bliugs,  the  sharp  voices  of  the  counsel,  the  stamping  of 
feet,  the  crowding,  the  smell  of  tlieir  fellow-men,  and 
so  forth.  The  endless  myriads  of  circumstances  which 
accompany  and  influence  every  event,  crowd  round  that 
event  in  their  heads,  and  not  merely  the  eîrtemals,  that 
is,  the  visible  and  picturesque  traits,  the  details  of 
colour  and  costume,  but  also,  and  chiefly,  the  internals, 
ihat  is*  the  motions  of  auger  and  joy,  the  secret  tumult 
of  the  soul,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  idea^  and  passions  which 
are  expressed  by  the  counteuaijce,  eweU  the  veins,  make 
a  man  to  grind  his  teeth,  to  clench  his  fists,  which  urge 

'  8*e  thp  tri»!  '"'f  Vittotin  Tm m  >1kiti»^  of  Vjii^tiiji  fjj  Webster,  <i( 
CorioUnua  lud  JtiUus  Vassal  in  SliAkip«ai«. 
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bim  on  or  restrain  him.  They  see  all  the  details,  the 
tides  that  sway  a  man,  one  from  without,  another  firom 
within,  one  through  another,  one  within  another,  both 
together  without  faltering  and  without  ceasing.  And 
what  is  this  insight  but  sympathy,  an  imitative  sym- 
pathy, which  puts  us  in  another^s  place,  which  carries 
over  their  agitations  to  our  own  breasts,  which  makes 
our  life  a  little  world,  able  to  reproduce  the  great  one 
in  abstract  ?  Like  the  characters  they  imagine,  poets 
and  spectators  make  gestures,  raise  their  voices,  act 
No  sx)eech  or  story  can  show  their  inner  mood,  but  it 
is  the  scenic  effect  which  can  manifest  it  As  some 
men  invent  a  language  for  their  ideas,  so  these  act  and 
mimic  them;  theatrical  imitation  and  figured  repre- 
sentation is  their  genuine  speech  :  all  other  expression, 
the  lyrical  song  of  iEschylus,  the  reflective  symbolism 
of  Goethe,  the  oratorical  development  of  fiacine,  would 
be  impossible  for  them.  Involimtarily,  instantaneously, 
without  forecast,  they  cut  life  into  scenes,  and  carry  it 
piecemeal  on  the  boards  ;  this  goes  so  far,  that  often  a 
mere  character  becomes  an  actor,^  playiiig  a  part  within 
a  part  ;  the  scenic  faculty  is  the  natural  form  of  their 
mind.  Beneath  the  effort  of  this  instinct,  all  the  acces- 
sory parts  of  the  drama  come  before  the  footlights  and 
expand  before  our  eyes.  A  battle  has  been  fought; 
instead  of  relating  it,  they  bring  it  before  the  public, 
trumpets  and  drums,  pushing  crowds,  slaughtering  com- 
batants. A  sliipwi-eck  happens  ;  straightway  the  ship 
is  before  the  spectator,  with  the  sailors'  oaths,  the 
technical  ordei's  of  the  pilot     Of  all  the  details  of 

'  FalstafT  in   .^liakspeare  ;  the  queen  in  London,  by  Qreene  and 
Decker  ;  Koealind  in  Shakspeare. 
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human  life,^  tavem-racket  and  3tat€smeo*&  eouncîH 
f^cullion'^  talk  and  court  processions,  domestic  tender^ 
ness  and  pandering» — -none  is  too  small  or  too  lofty: 
these  things  exist  in  life — let  them  exist  on  the  stage^ 
each  in  full,  in  the  rough,  atrocious,  or  absurd,  just  as 
tliey  are,  no  matter  how.  Neither  in  Greece,  nor  Italy, 
nor  Spain,  nor  France,  has  an  art  been  seen  wliich  tried 
so  boldly  to  express  the  soul,  and  its  innermost  depthiij 
— the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth. 

How  did  they  succeed,  and  what  is  this  new  art 
which  tramples  on  all  ordinal^'  rules  ?  It  is  an  art  for 
all  that,  since  it  is  natural  ;  a  great  art,  since  it  embraces 
more  things,  and  that  more  deeply  tlum  others  do,  like 
the  art  of  Eenibrandt  and  Itubeus  ;  but  like  theirs,  it  is 
a  Teutonic  art,  and  one  whose  every  step  is  in  con- 
trast with  those  of  classical  art.  What  the  Greeks 
and  Bomans,  the  origioators  of  the  latter,  sought  in 
livery  thing»  was  ch  ami  and  onler.  Monuments,  statues, 
and  paintings,  the  theatre,  eloquence  and  poetry,  I'lom 
Sophocles  to  riacine^  they  shaped  all  their  work  in 
the  same  mould,  and  attained  l)eauty  by  the  same 
method.  In  the  infinite  entanglement  and  complexity 
of  things,  they  grasped  a  small  number  of  simple  ideas. 
%vhich  tliey  embraced  in  a  small  number  of  simple 
representations,  so  that  the  vast  confused  vegetuti^jn  of 
life  is  presented  to  the  mind  from  tljat  time  forth, 
pruned  and  reduced,  and  perhaps  easily  embraced 
at  a  single  glance.  A  square  of  walls  witJi  rows  of 
cohimus  all  alike  ;  a  symmetrical  group  of  drajied  or 
undraped  fornjs  ;  â  young  man  standing  up  and  raising 
one  aj'm  ;  a  wounded  warrior  who  will  not  mtum  to  the 

^  In  Web«l«^F't  Ihiehtm  of  Ma^  tbere  k  an  iduàiïMe  «eoiïUcli#- 
meut  Bcem?. 
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camp,  though  they  beseech  him  :  this,  in  their  noblest 
epoch,  was  their  architecture,  their  painting,  their 
sculptore,  and  their  theatre.  No  poetry  but  a  few 
sentiments  not  very  intricate,  always  natural,  not  toned 
down,  intelligible  to  all  ;  no  eloquence  but  a  continuous 
argument,  a  limited  vocabulary,  the  loftiest  ideas  brought 
down  to  their  sensible  origin,  so  that  children  can  imder- 
stand  such  eloquence  and  feel  such  poetry  ;  and  in  this 
sense  they  are  classical^  In  the  hands  of  Frenchmen» 
the  last  inheritors  of  the  simple  art,  these  great  legacies 
of  antiquity  undergo  no  change.  If  poetic  genius  is 
less,  the  structure  of  mind  has  not  altered.  Bacine 
puts  on  the  stage  a  sole  action,  whose  details  he 
adjusts,  and  whose  course  he  regulates;  no  incident, 
nothing  unforeseen,  no  appendices  or  incongruities  ;  no 
secondary  intrigue.  The  subordinate  parts  are  effaced  ; 
at  the  most  four  or  five  principal  characters,  the  fewest 
possible  ;  the  rest,  reduced  to  the  condition  of  confidants» 
take  the  tone  of  their  masters,  and  merely  reply  to  them. 
AU  the  scenes  are  connected,  and  flow  insensibly  one 
into  the  other;  and  every  scene,  like  the  entire  piece» 
has  its  order  and  progress.  The  tragedy  stands  out 
symmetrically  and  clear  in  the  midst  of  human  life,  like 
a  complete  and  solitary  temple  which  limns  its  r^ular 
outline  on  the  luminous  azure  of  the  sky.  In  England 
all  is  different  All  that  the  French  call  proportion  and 
fitness  is  wanting;  Englishmen  do  not  trouble  them- 
selves about  them,  they  do  not  need  them.  There  is 
no  imity;  they  leap  suddenly  over  twenty  years,  or 

1  This  is,  in  fact,  the  English  view  of  the  French  mind,  which  is 
donbtlcss  a  refinement,  many  times  refined,  of  the  chissical  spirit  But 
M.  Taine  has  seemingly  not  taken  into  account  such  products  ms  the 
Uedea  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  works  of  Aristophanes  and  the  LatiD 
Mnsoalists  on  the  other. — Tr. 
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five  huudrBd  leagues.  There  are  Lweuty  scenes  in  an 
act — we  stumble  mthout  preparation  tivm  one  to  tlie 
other,  from  tragedy  to  buii'oouer)' ;  usually  it  appearâ 
m  though  the  action  gained  oo  ground  ;  the  different 
personages  waste  their  tinie  in  conversation,  dreaming, 
displaying  their  character.  We  were  moved,  anxiouâ 
for  the  issue,  and  her©  they  bring  113  in  quarreûing 
servants,  lovem  making  pooti3%  Even  the  dialogue  and 
speeches,  which  we  wotdd  think  ought  particularly  to 
be  of  a  regular  and  continuouâ  Mow  of  engrosaing  ideas, 
remain  stagnant,  or  are  scattered  in  windings  and 
deviations.  At  first  sight  we  fancy  we  are  not  advanc- 
iagi  we  do  not  feel  at  every  phi*ase  that  we  have  made 
a  step,  There  are  none  of  tliose  solid  pleadingSi  none 
of  those  conclusive  diacuasiuns,  which  eveiy  moment 
add  reason  to  reason,  objection  to  objection  ;  people 
might  say  that  the  dil!erent  pei'sonages  only  knew  how 
to  scold,  to  repeat  themselves,  and  to  mark  time.  And 
the  disorder  is  as  great  in  general  as  in  particular  things. 
They  heap  a  whole  reign,  a  complete  w*ar,  an  entire  novel, 
into  a  drama  i  they  cut  up  into  scenes  an  EngUah  chro- 
nicle or  an  Italian  novel  :  this  is  all  their  art  ;  the 
events  matter  little  j  whatever  they  are,  they  accept 
them.  They  have  no  idea  of  progressive  and  individual 
action.  Two  or  three  actions  connected  endwisa,  or 
entangled  one  within  another,  two  or  three  incomplete 
endings  bailly  contrived,  and  opened  up  again  ;  no 
machinery  but  deatli,  scattered  right  and  left  and 
unforeseen  :  such  is  the  logic  of  their  method.  The 
fact  is,  that  our  logic,  the  Latin,  fails  them.  Their  mind 
does  not  march  by  the  smooth  and  straightforward  pathâ 
of  rhetoric  and  eloquence.  It  reaches  the  same  en4 
but  by  other  approaches.     It  is  at  once  mora  compris 
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hensive  and  less  regular  than  ours.  It  demands  a 
conception  more  complete,  but  less  consecutive.  It 
proceeds,  not  as  with  us,  by  a  line  of  uniform  steps, 
but  by  sudden  leaps  and  long  pauses.  It  does  not  rest 
satisfied  with  a  simple  idea  drawn  from  a  complex  fact, 
but  demands  the  complex  fact  entire,  with  its  number- 
less particularities,  its  interminable  ramifications.  It 
sees  in  man  not  a  general  passion — ambition,  anger,  or 
love;  not  a  pure  quality  —  happiness,  avarice,  folly; 
but  a  character,  that  is,  the  imprint,  wonderfully  com- 
plicated, which  inheritance,  temperament,  education, 
calling,  age,  society,  conversation,  habits,  have  stamped 
on  every  man;  an  incommunicable  and  individual 
imprint,  which,  once  stamped  in  a  man,  is  not  found 
again  in  any  other.  It  sees  in  the  hero  not  only 
the  hei-o,  but  the  individual,  with  his  manner  (rf 
walking,  drinking,  swearing,  blowing  his  nose;  with 
the  tone  of  his  voice,  whether  he  is  thin  or  fat;^  and 
thus  plunges  to  the  bottom  of  things,  with  every  look, 
as  by  a  minei^s  deep  shaft  This  sunk,  it  little  cares 
whether  the  second  shaft  be  two  paces  or  a  hundred 
from  the  first  ;  enough  that  it  reaches  the  same  depth, 
and  serves  equally  well  to  display  the  inner  and  invis- 
ible layer.  Logic  is  here  from  beneath,  not  fix)m  above. 
It  is  the  imity  of  a  character  which  binds  the  two 
actions  of  the  personage,  as  the  unity  of  an  impression 
connects  the  two  scenes  of  a  drama.  To  speak  exactly, 
the  spectator  is  like  a  man  whom  we  should  lead  along  a 
wall  pierced  at  separate  intervals  with  little  windows  ; 
at  every  window  he  catches  for  an  instant  a  glimpse  of 
a  new  landscape,  with  its  million  details  :  the  walk  over, 

*  See  Hamlet,  Coriolanua,  Hotspur.    The  queen  in  HanUd  (t.  2) 
•ayi  :  **  He  (Hamlet)'8  fat,  and  scant  of  breath." 
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if  he  is  of  Latin  race  and  training,  he  finds  a  medley  of 
images  jostling  in  his  head,  and  asks  for  a  map  that  he 
may  recollect  himself;  if  he  is  of  German  mce  and 
training,  he  perceives  as  a  whole,  by  natural  concentra- 
tion, the  wide  country  which  he  ha^  only  seen  piece- 
meal Suub  a  conception,  by  the  multitude  of  details 
wJiieh  it  combines,  and  by  the  depth  of  the  vmtaa 
which  it  embraces,  is  a  half-vision  which  shakes  the 
whole  souL  What  its  works  are  about  to  show  us  is, 
with  what  enei^,  'what  disdain  of  contrivance,  what 
veliemence  of  truths  it  dares  to  coin  and  hammer  the 
human  medal  ;  with  what  liberty  it  is  able  to  reproduce 
in  full  prominence  worn  out  chamcterSi  and  the  ex- 
treme iiights  of  virgin  nature. 


VI, 

Let  us  consider  the  différent  personages  which  this 
art,  so  suited  to  depict  t^I  mannerSp  and  so  apt  to 
paint  the  living  soid,  goes  in  search  of  amidst  the  real 
manners  and  the  living  souls  of  its  time  and  country* 
They  are  of  two  kinds,  as  befits  the  nature  of  the 
drama:  one  which  produces  terror,  the  other  which 
moves  to  pity;  tliese  graceful  and  feminine,  those 
manly  and  violent  All  the  dififerences  of  sex,  aU  the 
extremes  of  life,  all  the  resources  of  tlie  stage,  are 
embmued  in  this  contrast;  and  if  ever  there  was  a 
complete  cuntixist,  it  is  here. 

The  reader  must  study  for  himself  some  of  these 
pieces,  or  he  wiD  have  no  idea  of  the  furj"  into  which 
the  stf^e  is  hurled;  force  and  transport  are  driven 
every  instant  to  the  point  of  atrocity,  and  further  still, 
if  there  be  any  further.  Assassinations,  poisonings, 
tortures,  outcries  of  madness  and  ra^e  ;  no  passion  and 
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no  suffering  are  too  extreme  for  their  energy  or  their 
effort  Anger  is  with  them  a  madness,  ambition  a 
fremsy,  love  a  delirium.  Hippolyto,  who  has  lost  his 
mistress,  says,  "Were  thine  eyes  clear  as  mine,  thou 
mighf  st  behold  her,  watching  upon  yon  battlements  of 
stars,  how  I  observe  theuL"  ^  Aretus,  to  be  avenged 
on  Valentinian,  poisons  him  after  poisoning  himself, 
and  with  the  death-rattle  in  his  throat,  is  brought  to 
his  enemjr's  side,  to  give  him  a  foretaste  of  agony. 
Queen  Brunhalt  has  panders  with  her  on  the  stage, 
and  causes  her  two  sons  to  slay  each  other.  Death 
everywhere;  at  the  close  of  every  play,  all  the  great 
people  wade  in  blood:  with  slaughter  and  butcheries, 
the  stage  becomes  a  field  of  battle  or  a  churchyard.' 
Shall  I  describe  a  few  of  these  tragedies?  In  the 
DvJce  of  Milan,  Francesco,  to  avenge  his  sister,  who  has 
been  seduced,  wishes  to  seduce  in  his  turn  the  Duchess 
Marcelia,  wife  of  Sforza,  the  seducer;  he  desires  her, 
he  will  have  her;  he  says  to  her,  with  cries  of  love 
and  rage: 

"  For  with  this  arm  1*11  swim  through  seas  of  blood. 
Or  make  a  bridge,  arch'd  with  the  bones  of  men, 
But  I  will  grasp  my  aims  in  you,  my  dearest, 
Deare8t,  and  best  of  women  !  "  ^ 

For  he  wishes  to  strike  the  duke  through  her,  whether 
she  lives  or  dies,  if  not  by  dishonour,  at  lestôt  by 
murder  ;  the  first  is  as  good  as  the  second,  nay  better, 

*  Middleton,  The  Htmest  Whwe,  part  i.  iv.  1. 

'  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Valentinian^  Thierry  and  Theodaret  See 
Maasinger's  Picture,  which  resembles  Muaset's  Barherine.  Its  cnidity, 
the  extraordinary  and  repulsive  energy,  wiU  show  the  difference  of  the 
two  ages. 

*  Massinger's  Works,  ed.  H.  Coleridge,  1859,  Duke  qf  Milan^  ii.  1. 
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toF  SO  lie  will  do  a  greater  injury.  He  calimmiates 
her,  and  the  duke,  who  adores  her,  kills  her;  then, 
being  undeceived,  loses  his  senses,  will  not  believe 
she  is  dead,  has  the  body  brought  in,  kneels  before  it, 
T^es  and  weeps.  He  knows  now  the  name  of  the 
traitor,  and  at  the  thought  of  him  he  swoons  or  raves  ; 

•  Vn  foUow  Mm  to  hell,  but  I  will  find  him, 
And  there  live  a  fourth  Fury  to  tûrmeDt  bim. 
Then,  for  tbi£  curaed  hand  and  ann  that  guided 
The  wicked  steel,  I'll  have  them,  joint  by  joints 
With  burning  ÎTons  eear^d  off,  which  I  >dll  eat, 
I  being  a  vulture  fit  to  taste  such  carrion."  * 

Suddenly  he  gasps  for  breath,  and  falls  ;  Francesco  haa 
poisoned  him*  The  duke  dies,  and  the  murdeiBf  la  led 
to  torture.  Tliere  are  worse  scenes  than  this  ;  to  find 
sentimentâ  strong  enough,  they  go  to  those  wliicb 
change  the  very  nature  of  man.  Massinger  puts  on  the 
stage  a  father  who  judges  and  condemns  hia  daughter, 
stabbed  by  her  husband  ;  Webster  and  Ford,  a  aon  who 
assassinates  his  mother;  Ford,  the  incestuous  loves  of 
a  brother  and  sister,*  Irresistible  love  overtakes  them  ; 
tlie  aucient  love  of  Paaiphae  and  Myrrha,  a  kind  of 
madness-like  enchantment,  and  beneath  which  the  will 
entirely  gives  way.     Giovanni  says  : 

"  Lost  I  I  am  lost  !     My  fates  have  doom'd  my  death  1 
The  more  I  strive^  I  Io?e  ;  the  more  I  love, 
The  less  I  hope  :  I  see  my  ruin  certain.  .  .  . 
I  have  even  wearied  heavea  with  pray'ra,  dried  up 

■  Masai  nger.  The  Fata!  Dowrt/  ;  WebBter  Rnd  Fonl,  A  t&U  Mm 
♦/  the  Sonn^  Hpon  the  Mother  (4  pUy  not  extant)  ;  Ford,  TM|rfly«ft**# 
a  If^hort.    Si^f  uUo  Fofd  a  Broken  EmrU  with  itt  tublûa»  tctnoi  of 
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The  qnring  of  my  oontinual  tears,  even  starv'd 
Mj  veiiis  with  daily  fasts  :  what  wit  or  art 
Goald  ootmsel,  I  have  practised  ;  but,  alas  ! 
I  find  aU  these  but  dresuns,  and  old  men's  tales. 
To  fright  unsteady  youth  :  I  am  stiU  the  same  ; 
Or  I  must  speak,  or  burst"  ^ 

What  transports  follow  I  what  fierce  and  bitter  joys, 
and  how  short  too,  how  grievous  and  mingled  with 
anguish,  especially  for  her  !  She  is  married  to  another. 
Bead  for  yonrsdf  the  admirable  and  horrible  scene 
which  represents  the  wedding  night  She  is  pregnant, 
and  Soranzo,  the  husband,  drags  her  along  the  ground, 
with  curses,  demanding  the  name  of  her  lover  : 

"  Gome  strumpet,  famous  whore  f  .  .  . 

Harlot,  rare,  notable  harlot. 
That  with  thy  brazen  face  maintain'st  thy  sin. 
Was  there  no  man  in  Parma  to  be  bawd 
To  your  loose  cunning  whoredom  else  but  I  f 
Must  your  hot  itch  and  plurisy  of  lust. 
The  heyday  of  your  luxury,  be  fed 
Up  to  a  surfeit,  and  could  none  but  I 
Be  pick'd  out  to  be  cloak  to  your  close  tricks. 
Your  belly-sports  ? — Now  I  must  be  the  dad 
To  all  that  gallimaufry  that  is  stufiTd 
In  thy  corrupted  bastard-bearing  womb  f 
Say,  must  II 

Annabella.  Beastly  man  ?  Why,  'tis  thy  &ta 
I  su'd  not  to  thee.  .  .  . 
S.  Tell  me  by  whom."» 

She  gets  excited,  feels  and  cares  for  nothing  more, 
refuses  to  tell  the  name  of  her  lover,  and  praises  him 

^  Ford*8  Works,  ed.  H.  ColeridgA,  1859,  *  Tis  pity  sfufs  a  Whon,  i  a 
•  md  iv.  S 
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in  the  foUowmg  words.  This  praise  in  the  midel  of 
danger  is  like  a  rose  she  has  plucked,  and  of  which  the 
odour  iatoxiûates  her: 

"  A,  Soft  1  *tWBS  not  in  mj  bargain. 
Yet  soroewliat»  eir,  to  atay  your  boging  Btotnaeh 
I  am  content  t'  acquaint  you  with  tee  man, 
The  more  than  man^  that  got  this  sprightly  boj^ — 
(Fur  'tis  a  boy»  and  therefore  glory,  air, 
Your  heir  shall  be  a  son*) 

S,  Damnable  inonBter  Î 

A.  Nay,  an  you  wiU  not  hear,  Fll  apeak  no  mom, 

8^  Yea,  iïîenk^  and  speak  thy  last 

A.  A  match  J  a  match  Î  .  .  , 
You,  why  you  are  not  worthy  once  to  name 
His  name  without  true  worship,  or,  indeed, 
Unleaa  you  kueel'd  to  hear  another  name  husL 

S.  What  was  he  called  Î 

A,  We  are  not  come  to  that  ; 
Let  it  âtiîïîce  that  you  âhalt  hare  the  glory 
To  father  what  ao  bmye  a  father  got.  «  „  ^ 

S.  Dost  thou  laugh  Î 
Come,  whore^  tell  me  your  lover,  or,  by  truth 
I'll  hew  thy  fleeh  to  shieda  }  who  is^t  ?  "  ^ 

She  laughs  ;  the  exce^  of  shame  and  terror  has  given 
her  courage  ;  stkB  insults  hini,  she  sings  ;  so  like  a 
woman  I 

**  A.  (Singe)  Che  morte  pm  dokt  che  mûfire  per  avwr^ 
S,  Thua  will  I  pidl  thy  hair,  and  thus  HI  drag 
Thy  luBt  be-leper'd  body  through  the  dust*  .  «  * 

(HeUu  her  wp  and  d4>im) 
A,  Be  a  gallant  hangman»  .  ,  , 

I  lettre  revenge  behind,  and  thou  shalt  feel 't,  ,  .  « 
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(To  Voifuêz,)  Pish,  do  not  beg  for  me,  I  prue  my  life 
As  nothing  ;  if  the  man  will  needs  be  mad, 
Why,  let  him  take  it"  1 

In  the  end  all  is  discovered,  and  the  two  lovers  know 
they  must  die.  For  the  last  time,  they  see  each  other 
in  Annabella's  chamber,  listening  to  the  noise  of  the 
feast  below  which  shall  serve  for  their  funeral-feast 
Giovanni,  who  has  made  his  resolve  like  a  madman,  see€ 
Annabella  richly  dressed,  dazzling.  He  r^ards  her  in 
ailence,  and  remembers  the  past     He  weeps  and  says  : 

"  These  are  the  funeral  tears, 
Shed  on  your  grave  ;  these  furrow'd-up  my  cheeks 
When  first  1  loVd  and  knew  not  how  to  woo.  .  .  . 
Give  me  your  hand  :  how  sweetly  life  doth  run 
In  these  well-oolour'd  veins  I    How  constantly 
These  palms  do  promise  health  !  .  .  . 
Kiss  me  again,  forgive  me.  .  .  .  FarewelL"  '  .  .  . 

He  then  stabs  her,  enters  the  banqueting  room,  with  her 
heart  upon  his  dagger  : 

**  Soranzo  see  this  heart,  which  was  thy  wife's. 
Thus  I  exchange  it  royaUy  for  thine."  • 

He  kills  him,  and  casting  himself  on  the  swords  of 
banditti,  dies.  It  would  seem  that  tragedy  could  go 
no  farther. 

But  it  did  go  further  ;  for  if  these  are  melodramas, 
they  are  sincere,  composed,  not  like  those  of  to-day,  by 
Grub  Street  writers  for  peaceful  citizens,  but  by  impas- 
sioned men,  experienced  in  tragical  arts,  for  a  violent, 
over-fed  melancholy  raca  From  Shakspeare  to  Milton, 
Swift,  Hogarth,  no  race  has  been  more  glutted  with  coarse 

>  *Ti8jrity  nhe's  a  fFhore,  iv.  8.        *  Ibid.  V.  6.       •  IbitL  V.  & 
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expreadîoûs  and  horrors,  and  its  poets  supply  them  plenti* 
fuUy  I  Ford  less  so  than  Webster  ;  the  latter  a  sombre 
man,  whose  thoughts  seem  incessantly  to  be  haunting 
tombs  and  chamel-houses.  "Places  in  court/'  he  aaya, 
are  but  like  beds  in  the  hospital,  where  this  man's  head 
lies  at  that  man's  foot,  and  80  lower  and  lower*'*  ^  Such 
are  his  images,  Ko  one  has  equalled  Webster  in  oreat* 
ing  desperate  chamcters,  utter  wretches,  bitter  misan- 
thropes.^ in  blackening  and  bIûâpJiem.ing  human  life, 
al>ove  all,  in  depicting  the  shameless  depravity  and 
refined  ferocity  of  Italian  manners.*  The  Duchess  of 
Malfi  has  secretly  married  her  steward  Antonio,  and 
her  brother  learns  that  she  has  children  ;  almost  mad* 
with  rage  and  wounded  pride,  he  remains  silent,  wait- 
ing until  he  knows  the  name  of  the  father  ;  then  he 
arrives  all  of  a  sudden,  means  to  kill  her,  but  so  that 
she  shall  taste  the  lees  of  death.  She  must  sulTer  much, 
hut  above  all,  she  must  not  die  too  quickly  !  She  must 
suffer  in  miud  ;  these  griefs  are  worse  than  the  body's. 
He  sends  assassins  to  kill  A  n  ton  to  i  and  meanwhUe  cornea 
to  her  in  the  dark,  with  aft'ectionate  words  ;  pretends  to 


1  Welnter*^  Worki,  ed,  Dyt?e,  1S57,  Ihtehw  o/Ma^  11. 
'  Tlie  rhuracter»  of  Bo^otn,  F1aïnïn*Q. 

»  See  Steiulhftl  ChrmmUa  of  ttaiy,  Ths  Cmci,  Th*  IhuJu»  n/  Ptd- 
^Ao,  s  rid  idl  th«  bingrupfues  of  the  time  ;  of  the  BoiigkA,  of  BlAii«i 
Otpello,  of  Vittoria  Accommboni* 

*  FerdlDAnd,  one  of  the  brothers,  sayi  (it.  S)  : 

*'  T  wiintd  bftvfl  their  bcnlî^ 
Burnt  in  a  coal- pit  with  the  veutagê  fftnppM^ 
That  tlieir  curs' d  amoVe  migbt  not  &a<ïeiid  to  heaven  \ 
Or  dip  thi>  abei^ta  they  lie  in  in  piu^li  or  sulpUtir, 
Wnp  them  iirt,  Aiid  th^n  light  them  as  n  mutûfi  | 
Or  elte  to*bcii1  their  iMatard  to  a  çulli% 
And  giTe't  hit  leeberoua  father  to  renew 
ThAiiu  of  bii  bftok/' 
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be  Teconciled,  and  suddenly  shows  her  waxen  figures 
coYered  with  wounds,  whom  she  takes  for  her  slaughtered 
husband  and  children.  She  staggers  under  the  blow, 
and  remains  in  gloom  without  crying  out  Then  she 
says: 

''  Qood  oomforiable  fellow, 
Persuade  a  wretch  that's  broke  upon  the  wheel 
To  have  all  his  bones  new  set  ;  entreat  him  live 
To  be  executed  again.     Who  must  despatch  me  f  .  •  • 
BosoUk  Come,  be  of  comfort,  I  will  save  your  lifa 
Dueheu,  Indeed,  I  hare  not  leisure  to  tend 
So  small  a  business. 

B.  Now,  by  my  life,  I  pity  you. 
D.  Thou  art  a  fool,  then. 

To  waste  thy  pity  on  a  thing  so  wretched 
As  cannot  pity  itself.     I  am  full  of  daggers. **  ^ 

Slow  words,  spoken  in  a  whisper,  as  in  a  dream,  or  as 
if  she  were  speaking  of  a  third  person.  Her  brother 
sends  to  her  a  company  of  madmen,  who  leap  and  howl 
and  rave  around  her  in  mournful  wise  ;  a  pitiful  sight, 
calculated  to  unseat  the  reason  ;  a  kind  of  foretaste  of 
helL  She  says  nothing,  looking  upon  them  ;  her  heart 
is  dead,  her  eyes  fixed,  with  vacant  stare  : 

Cariola,  What  think  you  of,  madam  ) 
Dttchess.  Of  nothing: 
When  I  muse  thus,  I  sleep. 

C.  Like  a  mcuiman,  with  your  eyes  open  ? 

D.  Dost  thou  think  we  shall  know  one  another 
In  the  other  world  1 

C,  Yes,  out  of  question. 

D,  0  that  it  were  possible  we  might 

But  hold  some  two  days'  conference  with  the  dead  1 

^  Duchêês  0/ Ma{fi,  ir.  L 
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From  them  T  shriukl  learn  somewhat,  I  am  «are, 

I  never  ihall  kïïow  here.     Til  tell  the©  a  miracle  j 

I  am  not  iinul  yet,  to  my  caii»e  of  siirroifr  : 

The  heaven  oVr  my  liead  «eemB  mmle  r>f  molten  braai^ 

The  earth  of  flaming  sulphur,  yet  I  am  not  iuimI* 

I  am  acquainted  with  sad  misery 

As  the  taim'd  galley-elave  is  with  Mb  oar."  '  .  •  . 

In  this  state,  the  limbs,  like  those  of  one  who  has  been 
newly  executed,  still  quiver,  but  the  sensibility  is  worn 
out*  the  miserable  body  only  stirs  mechanically;  it 
has  suffered  too  much.  At  last  the  gravedigger  cornea 
with  executîoïiers,  a  coffin,  and  they  sing  before  her  a 
funeral  dirge: 

"  Dudt^a,  Farewell,  Oariola  .  ,  . 
I  pray  thee,  look  thou  ^^st  my  little  boy 
Some  syrup  for  his  cold,  and  let  the  girl 
Say  her  prayers  ere  »he  sleep.  —  Now,  what  you  please  ; 
What  death  Ï 

Bosola.  Strauifling;  here  are  your  exeentianeis. 

D,  I  ibrigive  them  ; 
The  apoplexy,  catarrh,  or  cough  o*  the  luiig^ 
Would  do  as  much  a«  they  do.  .  .  .  My  body 
Bestow  upon  my  wmucn,  will  yon  Î  .  .  . 
Go,  tell  my  brothers,  when  I  am  laid  out, 
They  then  uiay  feed  in  quiet"  * 

After  the  mistress  the  maid;  the  latter  cries  and 
itruggles  : 

**  Ûariola*  I  will  not  die  ;  I  mtifit  uot  ;  I  am  eontmotod 
To  a  youni»  gentleman* 

l*t  Execuiimter,  Here's  y  OUT  weddiug  riuj^. 
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0,  If  you  kill  me  now, 
I  am  damnU     I  have  not  been  at  confesnkm 
This  two  yean. 

B.  When?^ 

C  I  am  quick  with  child."  * 

They  strangle  her  also,  and  the  two  children  of  the 
duchess.  Antonio  is  assassinated;  the  cardinal  and 
his  mistress,  the  duke  and  his  confidant,  are  poisoned 
or  butchered  ;  and  the  solemn  words  of  the  dying,  in 
the  midst  of  this  butchery,  utter,  as  from  funereal 
trumpets,  a  general  curse  upon  existence  : 

''  We  are  only  like  dead  walls  or  vaulted  graves, 
That,  ruin'd  yield  no  echo.     Fare  you  well  .  .  . 

0,  this  gloomy  world  I 
In  what  a  shadow,  or  deep  pit  of  darkness, 
Doth  womanish  and  fearful  mankind  live  I  "  * 

''  In  all  our  quest  of  greatness, 
Like  wanton  boys,  whose  pastime  a  their  care, 
We  follow  after  bubbles  blown  in  the  air. 
Pleasure  of  life,  what  is't  ?  only  the  good  hours 
Of  an  ague  ;  merely  a  preparative  to  rest, 
To  endure  vexation.  .  .  . 
Whether  we  fall  by  ambition,  blood,  or  lust, 
Like  diamonds,  we  are  cut  with  our  own  dust."* 

You  will  find  nothing  sadder  or  greater  from  the  Edda 
to  Lord  Byron. 

We  can  well  imagine  what  powerful  characters  are 
necessary  to  sustain  these  terrible  dramas.  All  these 
personages  are  ready  for  extreme  acts;  their  resolves 
break  forth  like  blows  of  a  sword;  we  follow,  meet  at 

*  **Wheii."  an  exclamation  of  iuipatience,  equivalent  to  "make 
haste,"  very  common  among  the  old  English  dramatists. — Tb. 
>  Dudun  ofMatfi,  iv.  2.  *  Ibid.  t.  6.  «  Ibid,  t.  4  and  5. 
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eveiy  chtmge  of  scene  their  glowing  ejea,  wan  lips,  tha 
starting  of  their  muscles,  the  fcensian  of  their  whole 
firame.  Their  powerful  will  contracts  their  violent 
hands,  and  their  aecninulated  passion  breaks  out  in 
thuoder-bolu,  which  tear  and  ravage  all  aroiind  them^ 
and  in  their  own  hearts.  We  know  them,  the  heroes 
of  tliia  tragic  population,  lago,  Richard  IIL,  Ladj  Mac- 
beth, Othello,  Coriolanus,  Hotspur,  full  of  genma.  coumge, 
desire,  generally  mad  or  criminal,  always  self-driven  to 
the  tomb.  Theie  are  as  many  around  Shakspeare  aa 
in  his  own  works.  Let  me  exliibit  one  character  more, 
written  by  the  same  dramatiât,  Webster.  Ko  one, 
except  Shakspeare,  has  seen  further  into  tlie  depths  of 
diabolical  and  unchained  nature.  The  ''  White  Devil  " 
is  the  name  which  he  gives  to  his  heroine.  His 
Vittoria  Corombona  receives  as  her  lover  the  Duke  of 
Brachiano,  and  at  the  first  interview  dreams  of  the  iaaua  : 

"  To  pass  away  tlie  time,  I'll  tell  jour  grace 
À  dream  I  had  last  night/' 

It  'is  ceirtainly  well  rekted»  and  still  better  chosen,  of 
deep  meaning  and  very  cl^r  import  Her  brother 
Flaminio  says,  aside  : 

"  EjEcdknt  devil  E  ^he  hath  taught  him  ixi  a  dream 
To  make  away  his  duchess  and  her  huâhatid/*  ^ 

So,  her  husband,  Caniillo,  is  strangltid,  the  Duchess 
poiioned,  and  Vittoria,  accused  of  the  two  crimes»  is 
brought  before  the  tribuuiil.  Step  by  step,  hke  a  soldier 
brought  to  liay  with  his  hack  against  a  wall,  she  defends 
herself,  refuting  and  defying  advocates  and  judges, 
îneapable  of  blenching  or  quailing^  oltiar  in  luind,  readj 
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in  word,  amid  insults  and  proofis,  evtsu  menaced  with 
death  on  the  scaffold.  The  advocate  begins  to  speak 
in  Latin. 

''  Vittoria.  Pray  my  lord,  let  him  speak  his  usual  tongue; 
I'll  make  no  answer  else. 

FraHciêco  de  MedieU,  Why,  you  understand  Latin. 
V,  I  do,  sir  ;  but  amongst  this  auditory 
Which  come  to  hear  my  cause,  the  half  or  more 
May  be  ignorant  in't." 

She  wants  a  duel,  bare-breasted,  in  open  day,  and  chal- 
lenges the  advocate  : 

'*  I  am  at  the  mark,  sir  :  111  give  aim  to  you, 
And  tell  you  how  near  you  shoot" 

She  mocks  his  l^al  phraseology,  insults  him»  with 
biting  irony  : 

"  Surely,  my  lords,  this  lawyer  here  hath  swallowed 
Some  pothecaries'  bills,  or  proclamations  ; 
And  now  the  hard  and  undigestible  words 
Come  up,  like  stones  we  use  give  hawks  for  physic  • 
Why,  this  is  Welsh  to  Latm." 

Then,  to  the  strongest  adjuration  of  the  judges  : 

"  To  the  point. 
Find  me  but  guilty,  sever  head  from  body. 
We'll  part  good  friends  ;  I  scorn  to  hold  my  life 
At  yours,  or  any  man's  entreaty,  sir.  .  .  . 
These  are  but  feigned  shadows  of  my  evils  : 
Terrify  babes,  my  lord,  with  painted  devils  ; 
I  am  past  such  needless  palsy.     For  your  names 
Of  whore  and  murderess,  they  proceed  from  you. 
As  if  a  man  should  spit  against  the  wind  \ 
The  filth  returns  in's  face."  ^ 
1  Webfter  Dyce,  1867,  Fittoria  Onvmbona,  p.  SO-AL 
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Âigumeai  for  ej^gument:  she  has  a  pany  for  every 
blow  :  a  parry  and  a  thrust  : 

**  But  take  yoii  your  coarse:  it  seems  you  ha?e  bc^gar'd  me  fiprt, 
Arid  now  would  fain  undo  me.     I  have  bousea^ 
Jewelflj  and  *i  juior  remiiaut  of  cruaaUoea  : 
^VouM  tliofie  would  mak^  you  charitable  1" 

Then,  in  a  harslier  voice  : 

"  In  faith,  my  lord,  you  might  go  pietol  fliet; 
The  Hport  would  be  more  nolle." 

They  condenm  her  to  be  shut  up  in  a  house  of  ooa- 

vertites  : 

**  K  A  hùum  of  cooTertitea  !     What*s  that  Î 

MoniictUo.  A  house  of  peuitejit  whores* 

r.  Bo  the  noblemeu  in  Rome 
Erect  it  for  Ûmr  wives,  that  I  am  «ent 
To  lodge  there  Î  **  ^ 

The  sarcasm  comes  home  like  a  sword-thnist  ;  then 
another  behind  it;  then  cries  and  curses.  She  will 
not  bend,  she  will  not  weep.  She  goes  off  erect,  bittei 
and  more  haughty  than  ever: 

"  I  will  not  weep  ; 
1^0,  I  do  scorn  to  call  up  one  poor  tear 
To  fawn  on  your  iiyusticé  :  bear  me  hence 
Unto  this  houBe  of — ,    what's  your  mitigating  title  I 

MonL  Of  convertit*». 

r.  It  shail  not  be  a  houBa  ot  convertîtes  ; 
My  mind  flhall  make  it  hone^ter  to  me 
Than  the  Poj^a'^  palace,  and  more  peaceable 
Than  thy  miul.  though  tbon  art  a  cardinal"  ^ 


*  FiUoriu  Cti,'w*f*''fHt.  HI  %  p,  SS. 


*  IhùL  f.  24. 
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Against  her  furious  lover,  who  accuses  her  of  unfaith* 
fulness,  she  is  as  strong  as  against  her  judges;  she 
copes  with  him,  casts  in  his  teeth  the  death  of  his 
duchess,  forces  him  to  beg  pardon,  to  marry  her;  she 
wiU  play  the  comedy  to  the  end,  at  the  pistol's  mouth, 
with  the  shamelessness  and  courage  of  a  courtesan  and 
an  empress;^  snared  at  last,  she  will  be  just  as  brave 
and  more  insulting  when  the  daggei's  point  threatens 
her: 

''  Yes,  I  shall  welcome  death 

As  princes  do  some  great  ambassadors  ; 

m  meet  thy  weapon  half  way.  •  .  .  'Twas  a  manly  blow  ; 

The  next  thou  giv'st,  murder  some  sucking  infimt  ; 

And  then  thou  wilt  be  famous. **  ^ 

When  a  woman  unsexes  herself,  her  actions  transcend 
man's,  and  there  is  nothing  which  she  will  not  suffer 
or  dare. 

VIL 

Opposed  to  this  band  of  tragic  characters,  with  their 
distorted  features,  brazen  fronts,  combative  attitudes, 
is  a  troop  of  sweet  and  timid  figures,  preeminently 
tender-hearted,  the  most  graceful  and  loveworthy,  whom 
it  has  been  given  to  man  to  depict.  In  Shakspeare 
you  will  meet  them  in  Miranda,  Juliet,  Desdemona, 
Virgiiia,  Ophelia,  Cordelia,  Imogen;  but  they  abound 
also  in  the  others  ;  and  it  is  a  characteristic  of  the  race 
to  have  furnished  them,  as  it  is  of  the  drama  to  have 
represented  them.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  the 
women  are  more  of  women,  the  men  more  of  men,  here 
than  elsewhere.     The  two  natures  go  each  to  its  ex- 

^  Compare  Mme.  Mameffe  in  Balzac's  La,  Onuinê  BeUe. 
*  FiUoria  OortmUxma,  y.  last  scene,  pp.  49-50. 
VOL.  L  2  B 
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trame:  in  the  one  to  boldness,  tlie  spirit  of  enterprise 
and  resistauce,  tlm  warlike,  imperious,  and  unpolished 
character  ;  in  the  yth^r  to  sweetness,  devotion^  patience, 
inextinguishable  affection^^ — a  thing  unknown  in  dis- 
tant lands,  in  Fnmce  especially  so:  a  woman  in 
England  gives  herself  without  drawing  hack,  and  places 
her  glory  and  duty  in  obedience,  foi^veneaa,  adoration^ 
wishing  and  professing  only  to  be  melted  and  absorbed 
daily  deeper  and  deeper  in  him  w^bom  she  haa  freely 
and  for  ever  chosen.^  It  is  this,  an  old  German  instinct, 
which  these  great  painters  of  instinct  diffuse  here*  one 
and  all:  Penthea,  Dorothea,  in  Ford  and  Greene; 
Isabella  and  the  Duchess  of  Malfi,  in  Webster  ;  Bianca, 
Ordella,  Arethnaa,  Jnliana,  Euphrasia.  Amoret,  and 
others,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  :  there  are  a  si^.ore  of 
them  w^ho.  under  the  severest  tests  and  the  strongest 
temptations,  display  this  wonderful  power  of  self-aban- 
domnent  and  devotion.'*  Hie  soul,  in  tJjis  race,  is  at 
once  primitive  and  serious.  Women  keep  their  purity 
longer  than  elsewhere.  They  lose  reaped  less  quickly  ; 
weigh  w^orth  and  characters  less  suddenly:  they  are 
less  apt  to  tliink  evil,  and  to  take  the  measure  of  their 
husbands.  To  tliis  day,  a  great  lady,  accustomed 
to  company,  blushes  in   the  presence  of  an  unknovm 

^  Henoo  the  liAp|4ti<iS9  an^I  Ati^ugth  of  the  marmge  tie.  In  France 
It  is  hut  un  ajBocitttion  of  two  comraik^  toléra hl^r  ulike  and  tolerobly 
aqttû],  which  gives  tim-  to  eniUEtst  disturhance  ami  bickering. 

^  See  the  nepreëeutatiou  oJ  this  cliiuuLt*?!  Ui»t>iighou1  English  and 
Gennait  literature.  Stendhal»  uii  acutu  olistn er,  ^utarated  witb  ItJiiiAti 
mid  French  luortil a  ftnd  ïtieâà,  Is  a^Uïrieheii  at  this  |iheiiom*'no»^.  He 
mnderatimdB  nothing  of  thiB  kind  uf  d«To1ion,  "this  *lMvcr}'  which 
English  htishiinda  Imve  had  the  wit  to  impotse  on  their  vvivi»  under  the 
Utme  of  duty,"  These  are  **tLe  mai^i^ci^  of  s  s«nigIio/'  4k?e  alsn 
C&nnn£j  by  iUdaiue  de  Staél. 

*  A  perfect  woman  already  i  meek  and  patient.— ^HiTWooiit 
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man,  and  feels  baâhful  like  a  little  girl  :  the  blue  eye» 
are  dropt,  and  a  cliild-like  shame  flies  to  her  rosy  cheeks^ 
English  women  have  not  the  smartness,  the  boldness  of 
ideas,  the  assurance  of  bearing,  the  precocity,  which 
with  the  French  make  of  a  young  girl,  in  six  months, 
a  woman  of  intrigue  and  the  queen  of  a  drawing-room.^ 
Domestic  life  and  obedience  are  more  easy  to  them. 
More  pliant  and  more  sedentary,  they  are  at  the  same 
time  more  concentrated  and  introspective,  more  disposed 
to  follow  the  noble  dream  called  duty,  which  is  hardly 
generated  in  mankind  but  by  silence  of  the  senses. 
They  are  not  tempted  by  the  voluptuous  sweetness 
which  in  southern  countries  is  breathed  out  in  the 
climate,  in  the  sky,  in  the  general  spectacle  of  things  ; 
which  dissolves  every  obstacle,  which  causes  privation 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  snare  and  virtue  as  a  theory. 
They  can  rest  content  with  dull  sensations,  dispense 
with  excitement,  endure  weariness  ;  and  in  this  mono- 
tony of  a  regulated  existence,  fall  back  upon  themselves, 
obey  a  pure  idea,  employ  all  the  strength  of  their  hearts 
in  maintaining  their  moral  dignity.  Thus  supported 
by  innocence  and  conscience,  they  introduce  into  love 
a  profound  and  upright  sentiment,  abjure  coquetry, 
vanity,  and  flirtation:  they  do  not  lie  nor  simper. 
When  they  love,  they  are  not  tasting  a  forbidden  fruit, 
but  are  binding  themselves  for  their  whole  life.  Thus 
undet-stood,  love  becomes  almost  a  holy  thing;  the 
spectHtor  no  longer  wishes  to  be  spiteful  or  to  jest  ; 
women  do  not  think  of  their  own  happiness,  but  of 
that  of  the  loved  ones  ;  they  aim  not  at  pleasure,  but 

^  See,  by  way  of  contrast,  all  Molière's  women,  no  Fieaoh  ;  eren 
Agnes  and  little  Louison. 
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at  devotdoD.     Euplirasia,  relating  her  bistoiy  to  Fhil- 

ùEt&r,  gays  i 

"  My  father  oft  would  speak 
Your  worth  and  virtue  ;  and,  as  I  did  grow 
More  and  more  apprehenaive,  I  did  thiret 
To  see  the  mau  ao  prais'd  [  but  yet  all  tMs 
Wii  biit  a  maiden  longing,  to  be  lost 
Ah  goon  as  found  ;  till  sitting  in  my  window, 
Printing  my  thoughts  in  lawn,  I  ^av  a  god, 
I  thought,  (but  it  wafi  you)  enter  our  gatea» 
My  blood  flew  out,  and  bade  again  oa  fast, 
As  I  had  puft'd  it  forth  and  suok'd  it  in 
LDte  br^tb  :  Then  waa  I  eall'd  away  in  haste 
To  entertatn  yoa     Never  was  a  man, 
Heav'd  from  a  sbeep-oote  to  a  seeptre^  raia'd 
So  high  in  thoughts  as  I  :  You  left  a  kiss 
Upon  these  lips  then,  which  I  mean  to  keep 
From  you  for  ever,     I  did  bear  you  talk, 
Far  above  aioging  !     After  you  were  gone, 
I  grew  acquainted  with  my  beortj  and  search'd 
What  stirr'd  it  so  :  Mom  1  I  found  it  love  ; 
Yet  far  from  lust  ;  for  could  I  but  have  liv'd 
In  presence  of  you,  I  had  had  my  end*"  ^ 


She  had  disguiaed  herself  as  a  pagé,^  followed  him,  waa 
lug  servant  ;  what  greater  happiness  for  a  wonosn  than 
to  serve  on  her  knees  the  man  she  loves  ?  She 
let  him  scold  her,  threaten  her  with  death,  wound  her, 

"  Bl^t  be  that  hand  1 

It  meant  me  welh     Again,  for  pity's  sake  !  "  ^ 

Co  what  he  will,  nothiûg  bnt  words  of  teDdemeaa  and 

*  B€iauiiu»nt  uid  Fletcher,  Workfi»  ed.  G.  Cdman,  S  vols.,  1€1I, 
^  like  Ed«d  in  Bjron't  Lara.  •  FhUadet^  W. 
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adoration  can  proceed  from  this  hearty  these  wan  lips. 
Moreover,  she  takes  upon  herself  a  crime  of  which  he  is 
accused,  contradicts  him  when  he  asserts  his  guilt,  is 
ready  to  die  in  his  place.  Still  more,  she  is  of  use  to 
him  with  the  Princess  Arethusa,  whom  he  loves  ;  she 
justifies  her  rival,  brings  about  their  marriage,  and  asks 
no  other  thanks  but  that  she  may  serve  them  both. 
And  sti*ange  to  say,  the  princess  is  not  jealoua. 

"  Euphrasia.  Never,  Sir,  will  I 

Many  ;  it  is  a  thing  within  my  vow  : 
But  if  I  may  have  leave  to  serve  the  prinoess» 
To  see  the  virtues  of  her  lord  and  her, 
I  shall  have  hope  to  live. 

Arethusa.  .  .  .  Gome,  live  with  me  ; 

Live  free  as  I  do.     She  that  loves  my  lord. 
Curst  be  the  wife  that  hates  her  !"  ^ 

What  notion  of  love  have  they  in  this  coimtry? 
Whence  happens  it  that  aU  selfishness,  all  vanity,  all 
rancour,  every  little  feeling,  either  personal  or  base,  flees 
at  its  approach  ?  How  comes  it  that  the  soul  is  given 
up  wholly,  without  hesitation,  without  reserve,  and  only 
dreams  thenceforth  of  prostrating  and  annihilating  itself, 
as  in  the  presence  of  a  god  ?  Biancha,  thinking  Cesario 
ruiued,  offers  herself  to  him  as  his  wife  ;  and  learning 
that  he  is  not  so,  gives  him  up  straightway,  without  a 
murmur: 

"  Biancha.  So  dearly  I  respected  both  your  £une 
And  quality,  that  I  would  first  have  perish'd 
In  my  sick  thoughts,  than  e'er  have  given  consent 
To  have  undone  your  fortunes,  by  inviting 
A  marriage  with  so  mean  a  one  as  I  am  : 

^  PhiiasUr,  T. 
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I  Bhould  hare  died  sure,  and  no  cr^tiir«  known 

The  aicloiâeB  that  had  kili'd  me,  .  ,  .  Now  since  I  know 

There  b  uo  difference  *twixt  your  birth  aad  miae^ 

Kot  much  'twixt  our  estates  (if  any  be, 

The  advantage  b  ou  my  side)  I  ix>iiie  willingly 

To  tender  you  the  first-friiits  of  my  heart. 

And  am  content  t'  accept  you  for  my  huahtftila^ 

Kow  when  you  are  at  lowest  ♦  ^  , 

Cuario^  Why,  BiaiuQb% 

Report  has  mtmW  thee  ;  I  am  not  fallen 
From  my  expected  honours  or  posaesaions, 
Tho*  from  the  hope  of  birth-right 

B  Are  you  not  f 

Then  I  am  tost  again  1  I  have  a  suit  too  ; 
You'll  grant  it,  if  you  be  a  good  man.  .  ,  . 
Pray  do  not  talk  of  aught  what  I  hare  said  t^  .  . 

,  .  ,  Pity  me  ; 
But  never  love  me  more  !  .  ,  ,  Til  pray  for  you, 
That  you  may  have  a  virtuous  wife,  a  fiair  one  ; 
And  when  I'm  dead  ...     O.  1^,  fy  I    B,  Think  on  j 

eometimea. 
With  mercy  for  this  treapasa  1     C,  Let  us  kin 
At  parting,  as  at  coming  1     B,  This  1  have 
Ajs  a  free  dower  to  a  virgin's  grave, 
AH  goodness  dwell  with  you  I  **  ^ 

Isabella,  Brai^hiano's  duchess  is  betrayed,  insulted  by 
lier  faithless  husband  ;  to  shield  him  from  the  veogeajic 
of  her  family,  she  takes  npou  herself  the  blame  of 
rupture,  purposely  plays  the  shrew,  and  leaving  him  at 
peace  with  his  courtesan,  dies  embraciiag  his  pictura.j 
Aiethusa  allows  lierself  to  be  wounded  by  Philaster, 
stays  the  people  who  would  hold  back  the  murderer's 
ann,  dedares  that  he  has  done  nothing,  that  it  is  not 

I  Beaumont  i^d  Fletcher,  The  Fair  Moid  o/(A«  Im^  iv. 
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he,  prays  for  him,  loves  him  in  spite  of  all,  even  to  the 
end,  as  though  all  his  acts  were  sacred,  as  if  he  had 
power  of  life  and  death  over  her.  Ordella  devotes  her- 
self, that  the  king,  her  husband,  may  have  children;^ 
she  offers  herself  for  a  sacrifice,  simply,  without  grand 
words,  with  her  whole  heart  : 

"  OrdeUa.  Let  it  be  what  it  may  then,  what  it  dare, 
I  have  a  mind  will  hazard  it 

Thierry,  But,  hark  you  ; 

What  may  that  woman  merit,  makes  this  blessing  Y 

0.  Only  her  duty,  sir.     T.  'Tîb  terrible  1 

0,  Tis  80  much  the  more  noble. 

T.  'Tis  full  of  fearful  shadows  I     0.  So  is  sleep^  sir, 
Or  anything  that's  merely  ours,  and  mortal  ; 
We  were  begotten  gods  else  :  but  those  fears. 
Feeling  but  once  the  fires  of  nobler  thoughts. 
Fly,  like  the  shapes  of  clouds  we  form,  to  nothing 

T.  Suppose  it  death  !     0.  I  do.     71  And  endless  parting 
With  all  we  can  call  ours,  with  all  our  sweetness. 
With  youth,  strength,  pleasure,  people,  time,  nay  reason  ! 
For  in  the  silent  grave,  no  conversation. 
No  joyful  tread  of  friends,  no  voice  of  lovers. 
No  careful  father's  counsel,  nothing's  heard. 
Nor  nothing  is,  but  all  oblivion. 
Dust  and  an  endless  darkness  :  and  dare  you,  woman, 
Desire  this  place  1    0.  'Tis  of  all  sleeps  the  sweetest  : 
Children  begin  it  to  us,  strong  men  seek  it, 
And  kings  from  height  of  all  their  painted  glories 
Full,  like  spent  exhalations,  to  tlûd  centre.  .  .  . 

T.  Then  you  can  suffer  ?    0.  As  willingly  as  say  it 

T.  Martell,  a  wonder  ! 
Here  is  a  woman  that  dares  die. — Yet,  teU  me, 

'  Beaumont  and   Fletcher,   Thierry  afid  Theodont,   The  MaUT^ 
Trogeiy,  Philatier.    See  also  the  part  of  Lucina  in  FalenHmem. 
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Are  you  a  wife  1     0.  I  am,  sir,     T.  And  have  cliildrent — 
Blie  sighs  and  wcîepe  !     0.  Oh,  none,  dr.    T.  Dare  you  Tentun» 
For  a  poor  ImrreQ  praise  you  ne'er  shall  hear. 
To  part  with  theee  Bweet  hopes  Î     0.  With  all  but  Heaven."  * 

Is  not  this  prodigions  ?     Can  you  understand  how  one  i 
hmnan  being  can  thus  be  separated  from  herself,  forget 
and  lose  herself  in  another?     They  do  so  lose  them- 
selves* as  ill  an  abyss*     When  they  love  in  vain  aiid| 
without  hope,  neither  reason  nor  life  resist  ;  they  Ian- 
gujâh,  grow  mad,  die  like  Ophelia»     Aspasia»  forlorn, 

**  Walks  discontauted,  with  her  watiy  eyes 
Bent  on  the  earth.     The  uofrequented  woods 
-^e  her  delight  j  and  when  she  sees  a  bank 
Stuck  full  of  flowers,  she  with  a  sigh  will  teE 
Her  aervatjtâ  what  a  pretty  place  it  were 
To  huiy  lovers  in  ;  and  make  her  maida 
Pluek  *em,  and  etrew  her  over  like  a  corse» 
She  rarries  with  her  an  infectious  grief, 
That  strikes  all  her  beholden  ;  she  will  sing 
The  mounifurst  things  that  ever  ear  hath  heard^ 
And  sigh  and  sing  again  ;  and  when  the  rest 
Of  our  young  Ifidle^,  in  their  waoton  bloody 
Tell  tnirthful  tales  in  course,  that  fill  the  room 
With  laughter,  she  will  with  so  sad  a  look 
Bring  fortli  a  fitory  of  the  silent  death 
Of  eome  forsaken  virgin,  which  her  grief 
Will  put  in  such  a  phraae,  that,  ere  she  end, 
She'll  «end  them  weeping  one  by  one  away,"  * 

like  a  spectre  about  a  tomb,  she  wanders  for  ever  about 
the  remains  of  her  destroy etl  love,  languislies,  grows  pale, 
awgona,  ends  by  causing  herself  to  be  killed,     Saddef 

*  Thiertif  and  Tkeodoret^  iv,  L 
"  6e«amont  and  Fktchijr,  Tht  MàùTi  Trug^i^  L 
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Btill  are  those  who,  from  duty  or  submission,  allow 
themselves  to  be  married,  while  their  heart  belongs  to 
another.  They  are  not  resigned,  do  not  recover,  like 
Pauline  in  Polyeucte,  They  ai-e  crushed  to  death.  Pen- 
thea,  in  Ford's  Broken  Heart,  is  as  upright,  but  not  so 
strong,  as  Pauline;  she  is  the  English  wife,  not  the 
Boman,  stoical  and  calm.^  She  despairs,  sweetly, 
silently,  and  pines  to  death.  In  her  innermost  heart 
she  holds  herself  married  to  him  to  whom  she  has 
pledged  her  soul  :  it  is  the  maniage  of  the  heart  which 
in  her  eyes  is  alone  genuine  ;  the  other  is  only  disguised 
adultery.  In  marrying  Bassanes  she  has  sinned  against 
Orgilus  ;  moral  infidelity  is  worse  tlian  l^al  infidelity, 
and  thenceforth  she  is  fallen  in  her  own  eyes.  She  says 
to  her  brother  : 

"  Pray,  kill  me.  .  .  . 
Kill,  me,  pray  ;  nay,  will  ye  % 

Ithoclesj  How  does  thy  lord  esteem  thee  ?    P.  Such  an  one 
As  only  you  have  made  me  ;  a  faith-breaker,    ' 
A  spotted  whore  ;  forgive  me,  I  am  one — 
In  act,  not  in  desires,  the  gods  must  witness.  •  •  • 
For'sbe  that's  wife  to  Or^'hw,  and  lives 
In  known  adultery  with  Batk^aues, 
Is,  at  the  best,  a  whore.     Wilt  kill  me  now  t  •  •  • 
The  handmaid  to  the  wages 
Of  country  toil,  drinks  the  untroubled  streams 

*  Pauline  says,  in  Corneille'»  Polyeucte  (iii.  2)  : 

"Avant  qu'abandonner  mon  âme  à  mes  douleoTB» 
Il  me  faut  essayer  la  force  de  mes  pleun  ; 
En  «lualité  de  femme  ou  de  fille,  j'espère 
Qu'ils  vaincront  un  époux,  ou  fléchiront  un  père. 
Que  si  sur  Tun  et  l'autre  ils  manquent  de  pouvoir. 
Je  ne  prendrai  conseil  que  de  mon  désespoir. 
Apprends-moi  cependant  ce  qu'ils  ont  fait  an  temple." 

We  could  not  find  a  more  reasonable  and  reasoning  woman.    So  with 

Eliante.  and  Henriette,  in  Molièra 
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With  leapmg  kicb,  and  with  the  Maatitig  lambsi 
And  so  allays  her  thirst  fiet-ure  ;  whiles  I 
Quench  my  hot  aighg  with  fleetings  of  my  teara."* 

With  tra^c  greatness,  from  the  height  of  her  ineuiabljO 
grief,  she  throws  her  gaze  on  life  : 

'*  My  glaiifi  of  life,  sweet  pdnceBB,  hath  few  minuteft 
Eemainiug  to  rim  down  ;  the  mnd»  are  spent  ; 
For  by  an  inward  meseeng^  I  feel 
The  fiummons  of  departure  ehort  and  oertaiiL  «  .      Gloriai 
Of  human  greatness  are  but  pleasing  dreamily 
Aud  shadows  ioon  decaying  ;  on  the  stag^ 
Of  my  mortality,  my  youth  hath  acted 
Some  Bceaea  of  vanity^  drawn  cut  at  length 
By  varied  pleafiurea^  eweeten'd  b  the  mixture^ 
But  tragical  in  issue.  *  *  .  That  remedy 
Must  be  a  winding-^heet,  a  fold  of  lead. 
And  iome  untrod-on  comer  in  the  earth,  "^ 


There  ia  no  revolt,  no  hittamess  ;  she  affectionately  aa- 
fiistfi  her  brother  who  has  cansed  her  iinhappinesa  ;  she 
tries  to  enable  him  to  win  tlie  woman  be  loves  ;  femi- 
nine kindness  and  sweetness  overflow  in  herein  the 
depths  of  her  despair.  Love  here  is  not  despotic, 
passionate,  as  in  southern  climes.  It  is  only  deep  and 
sad;  the  source  of  life  is  dried  up,  that  is  all;  she 
lives  no  longer,  because  she  cannot  ;  all  go  by  degree» 
—health,  reason,  soul  ;  in  the  end  she  becomes  mad, 
and  behold  her  dishevelled,  with  wide  staring  eyea.  with 
Avorda  that  ean  hardly  find  utterance.  For  ten  daya 
she  has  not  slept,  and  will  not  eat  any  more;  and  the 
flame  fatal  thought  continually  afflicts  her  heart,  amidst 
vague  dreams  of  maternal   tenderness  and   happiness 


^  f  ord*i  Broken  Mêartf  liL  2> 
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brought  to  nought,  which  come  and  go  in  her  mind  like 
phantoms: 

''  Sore,  if  we  were  all  sireoA,  we  should  sing  pitifully. 
And  'twere  a  comely  music,  when  in  parts 
Que  sang  another's  knell  ;  the  turtle  sighs 
When  he  hath  lost  his  mate  ;  and  yet  some  say 
He  must  he  dead  first  :  'tis  a  fine  deceit 
To  pass  away  in  a  dream  !  indeed,  I've  slept 
With  mine  eyes  open,  a  great  while.     No  falsehood 
Equals  a  hroken  faith  ;  there's  not  a  hair 
Sticks  on  my  head,  but,  like  a  leaden  plununet, 
It  sinks  me  to  the  grave  :  I  must  creep  thither  ; 
The  journey  is  not  long.  .  .  . 
Since  I  was  first  a  wife,  I  might  have  been 
Mother  to  many  pretty  prattling  babes  ; 
They  would  have  smiled  when  I  smiled  ;  and,  for  certain^ 
I  should  have  cried  when  they  cried  : — truly,  brother, 
My  father  would  have  pick'd  me  out  a  husband. 
And  then  my  little  ones  had  been  no  bastards  ; 
But  'tis  too  late  for  me  to  marry  now, 
I  am  past  child-bearing  ;  'tis  not  my  fault  •  •  • 

Spare  your  hand  ; 
Believe  nio,  111  not  hurt  it  .  .  . 
Complain  not  though  I  wring  it  hard  :  I'll  kiss  it  ; 
Oh,  'tis  a  fine  soft  palm  ! — hark,  in  thine  ear  ; 
Like  whom  do  I  look,  prithee  Î — nay,  no  whispering. 
Goodness  !  we  hail  been  happy  ;  too  much  happineal 
Will  make  folk  proud,  they  say.  .  .  . 
There  k  no  peace  left  for  a  ravish'd  wife, 
WidowM  by  lawless  marriage  ;  to  all  memory 
Penthea'j»,  poor  Penthea's  name  is  strumpeted.  •  .  • 
Forgive  me  ;  Oh  1  I  faint"  ^ 

8he  dies,  imploring  that  some  gentle  voice  may  mng  her 

*  Ford's  Broken  EearU  iv.  2. 
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a  plaintive  air,  a  farewell  ditty,  a  sweet  funeinl  song. 
I  know  nothing  in  the  drama  more  pure  and  touclung. 
When  we  find  a  cgnstitution  of  soul  so  new,  and 
capahle  of  such  great  effects,  it  behoves  ub  to  look  at 
the  bodies,  Man's  extreme  actions  come  not  from  his 
will,  but  bis  nature.^  In  order  to  understand  the  great 
tensions  of  the  whole  machine,  we  must  look  upon  the 
whole  machine, — ^I  mean  man's  tempeniment,  tJie  man- 
ner in  which  his  blood  flows,  his  nerves  quiver,  his 
muscles  act:  the  moral  interprets  the  physical, and  human 
qualities  have  their  root  iu  the  animal  species.  Consider 
then  the  species  in  this  c^e — namely,  the  race  ;  for  the 
sisters  of  Shakspeare's  Ophelia  and  Virgilia,  Goethe's  Clara 
and  Margaret,  Otwa/s  Belvidera,  Eichardsou's  Pamela, 
constitute  a  race  by  themselves,  soft  and  fair,  with  blue 
eyes,  lily  whiteness,  blushing,  of  timid  delicacy,  serious 
sweetness,  framed  to  yield,  bend,  cling.  Their  poets 
feel  it  clearly  when  tliey  bring  them  on  the  stage  ;  they 
fiuiTOund  them  with  the  poetry  which  becomes  them, 
the  murmur  of  streams,  the  pendent  willow-tresses,  the 
fraH  and  humid  flowers  of  the  country,  so  like  them- 
selves: 

"  The  flower,  that's  like  thy  face,  pale  priniTOBé,  nor 
The  a^re  harebell,  like  thy  veins  ;  no,  nor 
The  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  slander, 
Outiweetea'd  not  tby  breath;"  * 

They  make  them  sweet,  like  the  south  wind,  which  with 

it®  gentle  breath  causes  the  violets  to  bend  their  heada, 

'  Sehopefihauer,  MeUtj^yêiei  of  Lmm  und  XkaiL  Svrifi  ftlao  laid 
tlmt  de»t]i  m\d  love  tire  tha  two  things  in  which  man  is  futidiittient&lly 
Irrfttiotïd.  In  fuct,  It  is  the  species  Aud  the  initi^ût  which  apc  dispkjod 
m  them,  not  the  will  and  lb«  indl^iduiL 
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abashed  at  the  slightest  reproach,  abeady  half  bowed 
down  by  a  tender  and  dreamy  melancholy.^  Philaster, 
speaking  of  Euphrasia,  whom  he  takes  to  be  a  page,  and 
who  has  disguised  herself  in  order  to  be  near  him, 
gays  : 

"  Hunting  the  buck, 
I  found  him  sitting  by  a  fountain-side. 
Of  which  he  borrow'd  some  to  quench  his  thirsty 
And  paid  the  nymph  again  as  much  in  tears. 
A  garland  lay  him  by,  made  by  himself, 
Of  many  several  flowers,  bred  in  the  bay, 
Stuck  in  that  mystic  order,  that  the  rareness 
Delighted  me  :  But  ever  when  he  tum'd 
His  tender  eyes  upon  'em,  he  would  weep, 
As  if  he  meant  to  make  'em  grow  again. 
Seeing  such  pretty  helpless  innocence 
Dwell  in  his  face,  I  asked  him  all  his  story. 
He  told  me,  that  his  parents  gentle  d/d, 
Leaving  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  fields. 
Which  gave  him  roots  ;  and  of  the  crystal  springs. 
Which  did  not  stop  their  courses  ;  and  the  sun, 
Which  still,  he  thauk'd  him,  yielded  him  his  light. 
Then  he  took  up  his  garland,  and  did  shew 
What  every  flower,  as  country  people  hold, 
Did  signify  ;  and  how  all,  order'd  thus, 
Expressed  his  grief  :  And,  to  my  thoughts,  did  read 
The  prettiest  lecture  of  his  country  art 
That  could  be  wish'd.  ...    I  gladly  entertain'd  him, 
Who  was  as  glad  to  follow  ;  and  have  got 
The  trustiest,  loving'st,  and  the  gentlest  boy 
That  ever  master  kept."* 

The  idyl  is  self-produced  among  these  human  flowers  : 
the  dramatic  action  is  stopped  before  the  angelic  sweet- 

^  The  death  of  Ophelia,  the  obsequies  of  ImogexL  *  FhUMUr^  i 
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nesfl  of  their  terderness  and  modesty,     Sometinids  even 
the  idyl  is  born  complete  and   pure,  and   the  whole, 
theatre  is  occupied  by  a  sentimental  and  poetical  kind  < 
opera     There  are  two  or  three  such  plays  in  Sbakspeare  ; 
in  rude  Jonson,  The  Sad  Shepherd;  in  Fletcher,  The 
Faiihfui  Shepherdess.     Ridiculous  titles  nowadays,  for 
Uiey  remind  us  of  tho  interminable  platitudes  of  d'Urfë, 
or  the  affected  conceits  of  Florian;  charming  titles,  if_ 
we  note  the  sincere  and  overflowing  poetry  which  they: 
contaiiu     Amoret,  the  faithful  shepherdesa,  lives  in  an 
imaginary  country,  full  of  old  gods,  yet  English,  like 
the  dewy  verdant  landscapes  in  which  Rubens  eats  hiij 
nymphs  dancing: 

"  Thro'  yon  same  betiding  plain 
That  ûïugB  ]m  artn^  àos/m  to  the  main. 
And  thro'  these  thick  woods,  have  I  nm, 
Whotie  bottom  never  kÏM'd  fche  aun 
Bince  the  iu&ty  spriug  begaiL*'  .  .  , 

"  For  to  that  holy  wood  is  consecrate 
A  virtuous  well,  about  whose  flow'iy  banki 
The  uhubk-footed  fairies  dance  their  roundu^ 
By  the  jmle  moon-shine,  dipping  often  time» 
Their  stolen  children,  so  to  make  them  &e6 
From  djing  fleah,  and  dull  mortatity."  .  ^  ,  * 

"  See  the  dew-drope^  how  they  kise 
Ev'iy  little  flower  that  k  ; 
Hanging  on  their  velvet  heads, 
Like  a  rope  of  chnstal  beads. 
See  the  heavy  clouds  low  falling, 
And  bright  HespenuB  down  calling 
The  dead  Night  from  underground.**  ^ 

lônt  and  ri(ft<;her»  Tkt  FuitÂfiii  Shii^tÉrdeâi/,  L  *  Md,  H 
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These  are  the  plants  and  the  aspects  of  the  ever  fresh 
English  country,  now  enveloped  in  a  pale  diaphanous 
mist,  now  glistening  under  the  absorbing  sun,  teeming 
with  grasses  so  full  of  sap,  so  delicate,  that  in  the  midst 
of  their  most  brilliant  splendour  and  their  most  luxuri- 
ant life,  we  feel  that  to-morrow  will  wither  them.  There, 
on  a  simmier  night,  the  young  men  and  girls,  after  their 
custom,^  go  to  gather  flowers  and  plight  their  troth. 
Amoret  and  Perigot  are  together  ;  Amoret, 

"  Fairer  far 
Thau  the  chaste  blushing  morn,  or  that  fair  star 
That  guides  the  wand'riog  seaman  thro'  the  deep," 

modest  like  a  virgin,  and  tender  as  a  wife,  says  to 
Perigot  : 

"  I  do  believe  thee  :  'Tis  as  hard  for  me 
To  think  thee  false,  and  harder,  than  for  thee 
To  hold  me  foul."  « 

Strongly  as  she  is  tried,  her  heart,  once  given,  never 
draws  back.  Perigot,  deceived,  driven  to  despaii*,  per- 
suaded that  she  is  unchaste,  strikes  her  with  his  sword, 
and  easts  her  bleeding  to  the  groimd.  The  "  sullen  shep- 
herd "  throws  her  into  a  weU  ;  but  the  god  lets  fall  "  a 
drop  from  his  watery  locks  "  into  the  wound  ;  the 
chaste  flesh  closes  at  the  touch  of  the  divine  water,  and 
the  maiden,  recovering,  goes  once  more  in  search  of  him 
she  loves  : 

"  Speak,  if  thou  be  here, 
My  Perigot  !  Thy  Amoret,  thy  dear. 
Calls  on  thy  loved  name.  .  .  .  'Tis  thy  friend, 
Thy  Amoret  ;  come  hither,  to  give  end 

>  See  the  description  in  Nathan  Drake,  Shakspeare  and  hia  2}imm, 
*  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  FaW^  Shephtirdmt  L 
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To  these  oonBumings.     Look  up,  gentle  boy, 

I  haye  forgot  those  pains  and  dear  annqy 

I  sufEer'd  for  thy  sake,  and  am  content 

To  be  thy  love  again.     Why  hast  thou  rent 

Those  curled  locks,  where  I  have  often  hung 

Ribbons,  and  damask-roses,  and  haye  flung 

Waters  distill'd  to  make  thee  fresh  and  gay. 

Sweeter  than  nosegays  on  a  bridal  day  1 

Why  dost  thou  cross  thine  arms,  and  hang  thy  fiuse 

Down  to  thy  bosom,  letting  fall  apace, 

From  those  two  little  Heav'ns,  upon  the  ground, 

Show'rs  of  more  price,  more  orient,  and  more  round, 

Than  those  that  hang  upon  the  moon's  pale  brow  ? 

Cease  these  complainings,  shepherd  !  I  am  now 

The  same  I  ever  was,  as  kind  and  free, 

And  can  forgive  before  you  ask  of  me  : 

Indeed,  I  can  and  will"  ^ 

Wlio  could  resist  her  sweet  and  sad  smile  ?  Still  de- 
ceived, Perigot  wounds  her  again  ;  she  falls,  but  without 
anger. 

"  So  this  work  haith  end  ! 

Farewell,  and  live  !  be  constant  to  thy  friend 

That  loves  thee  next."  ^ 

A  nymph  cures  her,  and  at  last  Perigot,  disabused,  comes 
and  throws  himself  on  his  knees  before  her.  She 
stretches  out  her  aims  ;  in  spite  of  all  that  he  had  done, 
she  was  not  changed  : 

"  I  am  thy  love, 
Thy  Amoret,  for  evermore  thy  love  ! 
Strike  once  more  on  my  naked  breast,  I'll  prove 
As  constant  still.     Oh,  could'st  thou  love  me  yet, 
How  soon  could  I  my  former  griefs  forget»-!  "  ^ 

*  The  Faithful  Shepherdess^  iv.  >  Ibid. 

'  Pnd.  V.     Compare,  as  an  illastration  of  the  contrast  of  races,  the 
Italian  pastorals,  Tasso's  Aminta,  Guarini^s  II  Pastor  fido,  etc 
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Such  are  the  toucliin^  and  ix>etieal  figuros  which  these 
poets  introduce  in  their  dramas,  or  in  connection  with 
their  dramas,  amidst  murders,  assassinations,  the  clash 
of  swords,  the  howl  of  slaugliter,  striving  against  the 
mging  men  who  adore  or  torment  them,  like  them  car- 
ried to  excess,  tmnsported  by  their  tenderness  as  the 
others  by  their  violence;  it  is  a  complete  exposition, 
as  well  as  a  perfect  opposition  of  the  feminine  instinct 
ending  in  excessive  self-abandonment,  and  of  masculine 
liarslmess  ending  in  murderous  inflexibility.  Thus  built 
up  and  thus  provided,  the  drama  of  the  age  was 
enabled  to  bring  out  the  inner  depths  of  man,  and  to 
set  ill  motion  tlie  most  powerful  human  emotions;  to 
bring  upon  the  stage  Hamlet  and  Lear,  Ophelia  and 
Cor«lelia,  the  death  of  Desdcmona  and  the  butcheries  of 
Macbeth, 
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CHAPTER  IIL 
Ben  Jonson. 

I. 
When  a  new  civilisation  brings  a  new  art  to  light, 
there  are  about  a  dozen  men  of  talent  who  partly  express 
the  general  idea,  surrounding  one  or  two  men  of  genius 
who  express  it  thoroughly.  Guillen  de  Castro,  Perez 
de  Montalvan,  Tirzo  de  Molina,  Ruiz  de  Alarcon, 
Agustin  Moreto,  surrounding  Calderon  and  Lope  de 
Vega;  Grayer,  Van  Oost,  Rombouts,  Van  Thulden, 
Van  Dyck,  Honthorst,  surrounding  Rubens  ;  Ford,  Mar- 
lowe, Massinger,  Webster,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  sur- 
rounding Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson.  The  first 
constitute  the  chorus,  the  others  are  the  leading  men. 
They  sing  the  same  piece  together,  and  at  times  the 
chorist  is  equal  to  the  solo  artist;  but  only  at  times. 
Thus,  in  the  dramas  which  I  have  just  referred  to,  the 
poet  occasionally  reaches  the  summit  of  his  aix,  hits 
upon  a  complete  character^  a  burst  of  sublime  passion; 
VOL.  n.  B 
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tbaa  he  falls  back,  gropes   amid  qtialMed  succeaeeSt 

rough  sketches,  feeble  imitatious,  mid  at  last  takes 
refuge  io  the  tricks  of  his  trade.  It  is  not  in  him,  but 
in  great  men  like  Ben  Jonson  and  Shakspeare,  that  we 
mast  look  for  the  attainment  of  hia  idea  and  the  Mness 
of  his  art  "  Numerous  were  the  wit-combats/'  says 
Fuller,  "  betwixt  him  (Sbakspeare)  and  Ben  Jonson, 
which  two  I  behold  like  a  Spanish  great  galleon  and 
Ml  English  man-of-war.  Master  Jonson  (like  the 
fonner)  waa  built  far  higher  in  learning  ;  solide  but  slow 
in  his  performances.  Shakspeare,  with  the  En^iah 
man-of-war,  lesser  in  bulk,  but  lighter  in  sailing,  could 
turn  with  all  tides,  tack  about  and  take  advantage  of 
all  winds,  by  the  quickness  of  his  wit  and  inventioii.*'* 
Such  was  Ben  Jonson  physicaOy  and  morally,  and  hia 
portraits  do  but  confirm  this  just  imd  animated  outline  : 
a  vigorous,  heav)\  and  uncouth  person  ;  a  broad  and 
long  face,  early  disfigutt'd  by  scurvy,  a  square  jaw,  lai;ge 
cheeks;  his  animal  oi^ans  as  much  developed  as  those 
of  his  intellect  :  the  sour  aspect  of  a  man  in  a  passion 
or  on  the  verge  of  a  passion  ;  to  which  add  the  body 
of  an  athlete,  about  forty  yeaiB  of  age,  "  mountain  belly, 
ungracious  gait,"  Such  was  the  outside,  and  the  inside 
is  like  it.  He  was  a  genuine  Englishman,  big  and 
coarsely  frameil,  energetic,  combative,  proud,  often 
morose,  and  prone  to  strange  splenetic  imaginations. 
He  told  Dnimuiood  that  for  a  whole  night  he  imagined 
"that  he  saw  the  Carthaginians  and  Komans  fighting 
on  his  great  toe/*  ^  Not  that  he  is  melancholic  by 
nature  ;  on  the  contraij.  he  loves  to  escape  from  him- 

*  FuHer*B  Worthitê,  ed.  Ntittull,  1840,  S  vol*,  ill  2S4. 

*  Th^re  b  a  «iDukr  bftUiiciitatioD  to  bê  m«t  witti  in  ibe  life  of  Lord 
OEwU^reogti,  wUo  «f^rwnrdA  committed  c&!cide. 
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self  by  free  and  noisy,  unbHdlûd  tnerriment,  by  copioiia 

and  varied  converse,  agisted  by  good  Canary  wine, 
which  he  imbibes,  and  wliich  ends  by  becoming  a 
necessity  to  him.  Tlmsa  great  phlegmatic  butchers' 
fmmm  require  a  generous  liquor  to  give  them  a  tone, 
and  to  supply  the  place  of  the  sun  which  they  lack. 
Expansive  moreover,  hospitable,  even  lavish,  witli  a 
frank  impnident  spirit,^  making  him  foTget  himself 
wholly  before  Drummond*  his  Scotch  host,  an  over  rigid 
and  tnalicions  pedant,  who  has  marred  his  ideas  and 
vilified  his  character.^  What  we  know  of  hia  life  is  in 
harmony  with  his  person:  he  suiîered  much,  fought 
mTich,  dared  much.  He  was  studying  at  Cambridge, 
when  hia  stepfather,  a  bricklayer»  recalled  him,  and 
taught  him  to  use  the  trowel.  He  ran  away,  enlisted 
as  a  common  soldier»  and  served  in  tlie  English  army, 
at  that  time  engaged  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  Low 
Countries,  killed  and  despoUed  a  man  in  single  conil>at, 
•  in  the  vie\^"  of  both  armies/'  He  was  a  man  of  l>odily 
action,  and  he  exerciaed  his  limbs  in  early  life*^  Oa 
his  retun]  to  England,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  went 
on  lite  stage  for  his  livelihood,  and  occupied  himself 
also  in  touching  up  dramas.  Having  been  challenged, 
he  fouglit  a   duel,  was  seriously  wounded,  but  killed 

^  Hi»  nhAmeti^r  li^^  Wti^-een  those  of  Fielding  Hntl  Dr,  Ji>linicitt. 

*  Mr  Davitl  Laiïïg  rt-niarka,  however,  in  Driimiiiond'a  defence,  Ui«t 
MA  **  Joftfion  died  Angnst  6,  1637,  Drummond  Bnmved  till  Dei^ember 
#,  1649,  aiïd  no  porti*jn  of  tlieae  Notes  iCoTivenifttion»)  weie  made 
pn  lilic  tiU  1 7  n ,  or  Ëi^cty-two  jvaît  after  Drummond'i  death,  and  seveiity* 
four  after  JonsonX  which  renders  quîtâ  nug;ator7  ftD  Giffonl'i  «ccUttM 
tions  of  Dmmmond'i  h&idng  published  them  *  without  &hamtL'  Âê 
to  Drummond  decojing  Jon^on  u oiler  his  roof  with  imy  premdditAt^ 
dedgn  ou  hi»  reputation,  9*  Mr.  TnmjiWU  hââ  rëm&rked,  no  on»  ova 
imoualy  believe  It,**— Arclaetthgeen  ScùHéo^  vûI  ir.  ptige  :i4â* — 1^ 

*  At  tlie  nge  of  fortj-fouf  be  west  to  Sootkud  <ra  fool 
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his  advôrsaiyî   for  tliia  he  was  cast  into  prisoQ,  and 

found  himself  "nigh  the  gallows/'  A  catholic  priest 
visited  and  converted  him  ;  quitting  his  prison  penniless, 
at  twenty  years  of  age,  he  manied.  At  last,  four  yeai's 
laier,  his  first  successful  play  was  acted.  Children 
came,  he  must  earn  bread  for  them  ;  and  he  was  not 
inclined  to  foUow  the  beaten  track  to  the  end,  being 
pernuaded  that  a  fine  phUoaophy — a  special  noblenesa 
and  dignity — ought  to  be  introduced  into  comedy, — 
that  it  was  necessaty  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
ancients,  to  imitate  their  severity  and  their  aecuraey, 
to  be  above  the  theatrical  racket  and  the  common 
improbabOitiea  in  which  the  vulgar  delighted.  He 
openly  proclaimed  his  intention  in  his  prefaces,  sharply 
railed  at  his  rivals,  proudly  set  forth  on  the  stage  *  h^ 
doctrines,  hia  morality,  his  character.  He  thus  made 
bitter  enemies,  who  defamed  him  outrageously  and 
before  their  audiences,  whom  he  exasperated  by  the 
violence  of  his  satires,  and  gainst  whom  he  struggled 
without  intermission  to  the  end.  He  did  more,  he 
constituted  himself  a  judge  of  the  public  corruption, 
sharply  attacked  the  reigning  vices,  "  fearing  no  strum* 
pet*s  drugs,  nor  rulfian^s  stab."  ^  He  treated  his  hearers 
like  schoolboys,  aiid  spoke  to  them  always  like  a  censor 
and  a  master.  If  necessary,  he  ventured  fiu^ther.  His 
companions,  Marston  and  Chapman,  had  been  committed 
to  prison  for  some  reflections  on  the  Scotch  in  one  of 
their  pieces  called  "  Eastward-Hoe  ;  "  and  the  report 
spreading  that  they  were  in  danger  of  losing  their  noses 
and  ears,  Jonson,  who  had  written  part  of  the  piece, 
voluntarily  surrendered  himself  a  prisoner,  and  obtained 

^  Piut*  ©f  OrU^  And  AspfTu 

^  Eptry  Mûn  oui  of  his  Mumôur*  I  ;  GiSifrû'A  Jonionf  p,  80» 
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their  pardon.  On  his  return,  amid  the  feasting  and 
rejoicing,  his  mother  showed  him  a  violent  poison  which 
she  intended  to  put  into  his  drink,  to  save  him  from 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  ;  and  "  to  show  that  she 
was  not  a  coward,"  adds  Jonson,  "  she  had  resolved  to 
drink  first."  We  see  that  in  vigorous  actions  he  found 
examples  in  his  own  family.  Toward  the  end  of  his 
life,  money  was  scarce  with  him;  he  was  liberal, 
improvident;  his  pockets  always  had  holes  in  them, 
and  his  hand  was  always  ready  to  give  ;  though  he  had 
written  a  vast  quantity,  he  was  still  obliged  to  write 
in  order  to  live.  Paralysis  came  on,  his  scurvy  became 
worse,  dropsy  set  in.  He  could  not  leave  his  room^ 
nor  walk  without  assistance.  His  last  plays  did  not 
succeed.     In  the  epilogue  to  the  New  Inn  he  says  : 

'^  If  you  expect  more  than  you  had  to-night, 
The  maker  is  sick  and  sad.  .  .  . 
All  that  hiB  faint  and  falt'ring  tongue  doth  cmT6^ 
Is,  that  you  not  impute  it  to  his  brain, 
That's  yet  unhurt,  altho'  set  round  with  pain, 
It  cannot  long  hold  out." 

His  enemies  brutally  insulted,  him  : 

"  Thy  P^asuB  .  .  . 
He  had  bequeathed  his  bcdly  unto  thee. 
To  hold  that  little  learning  which  is  fled 
Into  thy  guts  from  out  thy  emptye  head." 

Inigo  Jones,  his  colleague,  deprived  him  of  the  patron- 
age of  the  court.  He  was  obliged  to  beg  a  supply  of 
money  from  the  Lord  Treasurer,  then  bom  the  Earl 
of  Newcastle  : 
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*'  Dîaûàfiê,  the  edem^i  and  hh  engiueers, 
Waut^  with  the  rest  of  his  cuDceftlinl  cnmpeefB, 
Have  cost  a  trench  aluitit  me,  aow  6ve  years.  .  .  . 
The  rouse  not  jieejjfl  aut,  one  of  humîreil  days  j 
But  lies  bliM^ked  tip  aiiJ  Btraitened,  jjarnnved  m, 
Fixed  to  the  beil  and  bnarda,  uulike  to  wiu 
Health,  or  acarçc  breath,  aa  ehe  had  aever  l)eeii/*  * 

His  wife  and  chililren  were  dead  ;  he  liveil  alone,  for- 
saken, waited  on  by  an  ukl  wrjinan.  Thus  almost  always 
sadly  and  iniyeiably,  is  dragged  out  and  ends  the  last 
act  of  the  human  uomedy.  After  so  many  yeai^,  after 
so  many  gngtained  etïbrts,  amid  so  much  glory  and 
geniuâ,  we  find  a  poor  âhattei*tid  body,  drivelliûg  and 
suffering,  between  a  servant  and  a  priest. 


11, 
Thifl  18  the  life  of  a  combatant,  bravely  endured, 
worthy  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  its  crosses  and 
its  energy  ;  courage  aud  force  abounded  throughout 
Few  writers  have  laboured  morSi  and  more  conscienti- 
ously; Ms  knowledge  was  vast,  auil  in  this  age  of  amiueat 
eeholars  he  was  on©  of  the  best  classicH  of  his  time,  as 
deep  as  he  was  accurate  and  thorough,  having  studied 
the  moat  minute  detafls  and  understood  the  tnie  spirit 
of  ancient  life.  It  was  not  enough  for  him  to  have 
stored  his  mind  from  the  best  writeis,  to  have  their 
whole  works  continually  in  his  ïnîud,  to  seatter  his 
pages  whether  he  would  or  no,  with  recoil eetious  of 
them.  He  dug  into  the  orators,  critics,  scholiasts,  gram- 
marians^ and  compilers  of  inferior  rank  ;  he  picked  up 


'  Ben  JoBsori's  Pùems,  ed.  Bell,  Jn  ^istU  MméioatU,  to 
Lord  Westoa,  LoM  High  Treasurer  (1031),  p.  S44. 
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stray  fragments  ;  he  took  characters,  jokes,  refinements, 
from  Âthensetis,  Libanius,  Philostratus.  He  had  so 
well  entered  into  and  digested  the  Greek  and  Latin 
ideas,  that  they  were  incorporated  with  his  own-  They 
enter  into  his  speech  without  incongruity  ;  they  spring 
forth  in  him  as  vigorous  as  at  their  first  birth  ;  he 
originates  even  when  he  remembers.  On  every  subject 
he  had  this  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  this  gift  of  master- 
ing knowledge.  He  knew  alchemy  when  he  wrote  the 
Alchemist.  He  is  familiar  with  alembics,  retorts, 
receivers,  as  if  he  had  passed  his  life  seeking  after  the 
philosopher's  stone.  He  explains  incineration,  calcina- 
tion, imbibition,  rectification,  reverberation,  as  well  as 
Agrippa  and  Paracelsus.  If  he  speaks  of  cosmetics,' 
he  brings  out  a  shopful  of  them  ;  we  might  make  out 
of  his  plays  a  dictionary  of  the  oaths  and  costumes  of 
courtiers  ;  he  seems  to  have  a  specialty  in  all  branches. 
A  still  greater  proof  of  his  force  is,  that  his  learning  in 
nowise  mars  his  vigour  ;  heavy  as  is  the  mass  with 
which  he  loads  himself,  he  carries  it  without  stooping. 
This  wonderful  mass  of  reading  and  observation  sud- 
denly begins  to  move,  and  falls  like  a  mountain  on  the 
overwhelmed  reader.  We  must  hear  Sir  Epicure 
Mammon  unfold  the  vision  of  splendours  and  debauchery, 
in  which  he  means  to  plunge,  when  he  has  learned  to 
make  ^o\(\.  The  refined  and  unchecked  impurities  of 
the  Roman  decadence,  the  splendid  obscenities  of 
Heliogabalus,  the  gigantic  fancies  of  luxury  and  lewd- 
ness, tables  of  gold  spread  with  foreign  dainties,  draughts 
of  dissolved  pearls,  nature  devastated  to  provide  a  single 
dish,  the  many  crimes  committed  by  sensuality  against 
nature,  reason,  and  justice,  the  delight  in  defying  and 

^  The  Jkmlis an  An, 
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outraging  law,^ — all  these  images  pass  before  the  eyea 
with  the  dash  of  a  torrent  and  the  force  of  a  great  rivar, 
Phrase  follows  phrase  without  iutermissioo,  ideas  and 
facta  crowd  into  the  dialogue  to  paint  â  situation,  to 
give  clearness  to  a  character,  produced  from  this  deep 
memory,  directed  by  this  solid  logic,  launched  by  this 
powerful  reflectioD.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  him  ad- 
vance weighted  with  so  many  observations  and  recol- 
lections, loaded  with  technical  details  and  learned 
reminiscencea,  without  deviation  or  pause,  a  genuitia 
literary  Leviathan,  like  the  war  elephants  wbich  used 
to  bear  towers,  men,  weapons,  machines,  on  tlieir  backs, 
and  ran  as  swiftly  with  their  freight  as  â  nimble  steed. 
In  the  great  dash  of  this  hmyj  attempt,  he  finds  a 
path  which  suits  him.  He  has  hia  style.  Claâsicid 
enidition  and  education  made  him  a  classic,  and  he 
writes  like  his  Greek  models  and  his  Eoman  masters. 
The  more  we  study  the  Ditin  races  and  literatures  in 
contrast  with  the  Teutonic,  the  more  fully  we  become 
convinced  that  the  proper  and  distinctive  gift  of  the 
first  is  the  art  of  development,  that  is,  of  drawing  up 
ideas  in  continuous  rows,  according  to  the  rules  of  rhe- 
toric and  eloquence,  by  studied  transitions,  with  regular 
progress,  without  shock  or  bounds.  Jonson  received 
from  his  acquaintance  with  the  ancients  the  habit  of 
decompDsmg  ideas,  unft^hiiug  them  bit  by  bit  in  natural 
order,  making  himself  understood  and  behevei  From 
the  first  thought  to  the  final  conclusion,  he  conducts 
the  reader  by  a  continuous  and  uTiiform  ascent.  The 
track  never  fails  with  him  as  with  Shakspeire,  He  does 
not  advance  like  the  rest  by  abrupt  intuitions,  hut  by 
consecutive  deductions  ;  we  can  walk  mux  him  without 
need  of  bounding,  and  we  are  continually  kept  upon  the 
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straight  path  :  antithesis  of  words  unfolds  antithesis  of 
thoughts  ;  symmetrical  phrases  guide  the  mind  through 
difiQcult  ideas  ;  they  are  like  barriers  set  on  either  side 
of  the  road  to  prevent  our  falling  into  the  ditch.  We 
do  not  meet  on  our  way  extraordinary,  sudden,  gorgeous 
images,  which  might  dazzle  or  delay  us  ;  we  travel  on,  en- 
lightened by  moderate  and  sustained  metaphors.  Jonson 
has  all  the  methods  of  Latin  art  ;  even,  when  he  wishes 
it,  especially  on  Latin  subjects,  he  has  the  last  and 
most  erudite,  the  brilliant  conciseness  of  Seneca  and 
Lucan,  the  squared  equipoised,  filed  oflT  antithesis,  the 
most  happy  and  studied  artifices  of  oratorical  archi- 
tecture.^ Other  poets  are  nearly  visionaries  ;  Jonson  is 
almost  a  logician. 

Hence  his  talent,  his  successes,  and  his  faults  :  ii*  he 
has  a  better  style  and  better  plots  than  the  others,  ho 
is  not,  like  them,  a  creator  of  souls.  He  is  too  much 
of  a  theorist,  too  preoccupied  by  rules.  His  argumenta- 
tive habits  spoil  him  when  he  seeks  to  shape  and  motion 
complete  and  living  men.  No  one  is  capable  of 
fashioning  these  unless  he  possesses,  like  Shakspeare, 
the  imagination  of  a  seer.  The  human  being  is  so 
complex  that  the  logician  who  perceives  his  different 
elements  in  succession  can  hardly  study  them  all,  much 
less  gather  them  all  in  one  flash,  so  as  to  produce  the 
dramatic  response  or  action  in  which  they  are  concen- 
trated and  which  should  manifest  them.  To  discover 
such  actions  and  responses,  we  need  a  kind  of  inspiration 
and  fever.  Then  the  mind  works  as  in  a  dream.  The 
characters  move  ^^'ithin  the  poet,  almost  involuntarily  : 
he  waits  for  them  to  speak,  he  remains  motionless, 
hearing  their  voices,  wholly  wrapt  in  contemplation»  in 

^  Stjanus^  CatUincL,  passim. 
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Older  that  he  may  not  disturb  the  inner  drama  which 
they  are  about  to  act  in  his  sotil.  That  is  his  artifice  ; 
to  let  them  aloea  He  ia  quite  astonished  at  their  dis- 
course ;  as  he  observes  them,  he  forgets  that  it  is  he 
who  invents  them.  Their  mood,  character,  education, 
disposition  of  mind,  situation,  attitude,  and  actions, 
form  within  bim  so  well-connected  a  whole,  and  so 
readily  unite  into  palpable  and  solid  beings,  that  he 
dares  not  attribute  to  his  reflection  or  reasoning  a 
creation  so  vast  and  speedy.  Beings  are  oi^anised  in 
him  as  in  nature,  that  ia,  of  themselves»  and  by  a  force 
which  the  conibinations  of  his  art  could  not  replace,* 
Jonson  lias  notbing  wherewith  to  replace  it  but  th^e 
combinations  of  art  He  chooses  a  general  idea — cim- 
ning,  folly,  severity — and  makes  a  person  out  of  it 
Tliis  person  is  called  Crites,  Asper,  Sordido,  Deliro, 
Pecunia,  Subtil,  and  the  transparent  name  indicates  the 
logical  process  which  produced  it.  The  poet  took  an 
abstnuct  quality,  and  putting  together  all  the  actions  to 
which  it  may  give  rise,  trots  it  out  on  the  stage  in  a  man's 
dress.  His  charaotera,  like  those  of  la  Bruyère  and 
Tbeophraatus,  were  hammered  ont  of  solid  deductiona 
Now  it  is  a  vice  selected  from  tlie  catalogue  of  moral 
philosophy,  sensuality  thirsting  for  gold  :  Uiis  perverse 
double  luclination  becomes  a  personagêp  Sir  Epicure 
Mammon  ]  before  the  alchemist,  before  the  famuli^, 
before  his  friend*  before  hia  mistress,  in  public  or  alone, 
all  his  words  denote  a  greed  of  pleasure  and  of  gold, 
and  they  express  nothing  more,^     Now  it  is  a  mania 


*  ÂirriNl  d@  Muiset,  preface  to  La  Qmpê  «I  k4  Lhfrtâ.     Pkto  ■  Tim. 

*  Compare  Sir  Epicure  Mammon  with  B*roi»  Hulot  from  Balza^'a 
Oomiw^  Btm.     B&lxâe,  who  ii  learned  like  Jomoiii  cr««tet  teû  bâiugi 
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gathered  from  the  old  sophists,  a  babbling  with  horror 
of  noise  ;  this  form  of  mental  pathology  becomes  a  per- 
sonage. Morose  ;  the  poet  has  the  air  of  a  doctor  who 
has  undertaken  to  record  exactly  all  the  desires  of 
speech,  all  the  necessities  of  silence,  and  to  record  no- 
thing else.  Now  he  picks  out  a  ridicule,  an  affecta- 
tion, a  species  of  folly,  from  the  manners  of  the  dandies 
and  the  courtiers  ;  a  mode  of  swearing,  an  extravagant 
style,  a  habit  of  gesticulating,  or  any  other  oddity  con- 
tracted by  vanity  or  fashion.  The  hero  whom  he  covers 
with  these  eccentricities,  is  overloaded  by  them.  He 
disappears  beneath  his  enormous  trappings;  he  drags 
them  about  with  him  everywhere;  he  cannot  get  rid 
of  them  for  an  instant  We  no  longer  see  the  man 
under  the  dress;  he  is  like  a  mannikin,  oppressed 
under  a  cloak,  too  heavy  for  him.  Sometimes,  doubtless, 
his  habits  of  geometrical  construction  produce  personages 
almost  life-like.  Bobadil,  the  grave  boaster;  Captain 
Tucca,  the  begging  buUy,  inventive  buffoon,  ridiculous 
talker;  Amorphus  the  traveller,  a  pedantic  doctor  of 
good  manners,  laden  with  eccentric  phrases,  create  as 
much  illusion  as  we  can  wish  ;  but  it  is  because  they 
are  flitting  comicalities  and  low  characters.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  a  poet  to  study  such  creatures;  it  is 
enough  that  he  discovers  in  them  three  or  four  leading 
features  ;  it  is  of  little  consequence  if  they  always  pre- 
sent themselves  with  the  same  attitudes  ;  they  produce 
laughter,  like  the  Countess  d! Escarhagnas  or  any  of  the 
Fâcheux  in  Molière;  we  want  nothing  else  of  them. 
On  the  contrary,  the  others  weary  and  repel  us.  They 
are  stage-masks,  not  living  figures.  Having  acquired 
a  fixed  expression,  they  persist  to  the  end  of  the  piece 
in  their  unvarying  grimace  or  their  eternal  frown.     A 
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man  h  not  an  abstract  paaaion.  He  stamps  the  vicea 
aiid  %drtue3  vrhich  he  possesses  with  his  individual  mark. 
These  vices  aod  virtues  receive,  on  entering  iiito  him, 
a  bent  and  form  which  tliey  have  not  in  others,  Na 
one  is  unmixed  aensiiality.  Take  a  thouBand  sensu- 
alists,  and  you  will  find  a  thousand  different  modes  of 
sensuality  ;  for  there  are  a  thousand  paths,  a  thousand 
circumstances  and  degrees,  in  sensuality,  U  Jonson 
wanted  to  make  Sir  Epicure  MammoD  a  real  being,  he 
should  have  given  him  the  kind  of  disposition,  the 
apecies  of  education,  the  manner  of  imagination,  wliich 
produce  sensuaJity.  When  we  wisli  to  constmct  a 
man,  we  must  dîg  down  to  the  foundations  of  man- 
kind ;  tlmt  is,  we  must  define  to  ourselves  the  structure 
of  his  bodily  machine,  and  the  primitive  gait  of  his 
mind.  Juuson  has  not  dug  sufficiently  deep,  and  his 
constructions  are  incomplete  ;  he  has  built  on  the 
surface,  and  he  has  built  but  â  single  story*  He  was 
not  acquainted  with  the  whole  man,  and  he  ignored 
man's  basis  ;  he  put  on  the  stage  and  gave  a  représenta- 
tioa  of  n  J  oral  treatises,  fragments  of  history^  scraps  of 
satire  ;  he  did  not  stamp  new  beings  on  the  imagina- 
tion of  mankind. 

He  possesses  all  otlier  gifts,  and  in  particular  the 
classical  ;  first  of  all.  tlie  talent  for  composition.  For 
the  first  time  we  see  a  connected,  well-contrived  plot, 
a  complete  intrigue,  with  its  bepnning,  middle,  and 
end  ,  subordinate  actions  weU  arranged,  well  combined  ; 
an  interest  which  grows  and  never  flags  ;  a  leading 
truth  which  all  the  events  tend  to  demonstrate  ;  a 
ruling  idea  wliich  all  the  characters  unite  to  illustrate; 
in  short*  an  art  like  that  which  Molière  and  Eacine  were 
about  to  apply  and  teach*     He  does  not,  like  Shak- 
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speare,  take  a  novel  from  Greene,  a  chronicle  from 
HoUnshed,  a  life  from  Plutarch,  such  as  they  are,  to 
cut  them  into  scenes,  irrespective  of  likelihood,  indiffer- 
ent as  to  order  and  unity,  caring  only  to  set  up  men, 
at  times  wandering  into  poetic  reveries,  at  need  finishing 
up  the  piece  abruptly  with  a  recognition  or  a  butchery. 
He  governs  himself  and  his  characters  ;  he  wills  and  he 
knows  all  that  they  do,  and  all  that  he  does.  But 
beyond  his  habits  of  Latin  regularity,  he  possesses  the 
great  faculty  of  his  age  and  race, — the  sentiment  of 
nature  and  existence,  the  exact  knowledge  of  precise 
detail,  the  power  in  frankly  and  boldly  handling  frank 
passions.  This  gift  is  not  wanting  in  any  writer  of  the 
time;  they  do  not  fear  words  that  are  true,  shock- 
ing, and  striking  details  of  the  bedchamber  or  medical 
study  ;  the  prudery  of  modem  England  and  the  refine- 
ment of  monarchical  France  veil  not  the  nudity  of 
their  figures,  or  dim  the  colouring  of  their  pictures. 
They  live  freely,  amply,  amidst  living  things  ;  they  see 
the  ins  and  outs  of  lust  raging  without  any  feeling  of 
shame,  hypocrisy,  or  palliation  ;  and  they  exhibit  it  as 
they  see  it,  Jonson  as  boldly  as  the  rest,  occasionally 
more  boldly  than  the  rest,  strengthened  as  he  is  by  the 
vigour  and  ruggedness  of  his  athletic  temperament,  by 
the  extraordinary  exactness  and  abundance  of  his 
observations  and  his  knowledge.  Add  also  his  moral 
loftiness,  his  asperity,  his  powerful  chiding  wrath,  ex- 
asperated and  bitter  against  vice,  his  wiU  strengthened 
by  pride  and  by  conscience  : 

"  With  an  armed  and  resolved  hand, 
111  strip  the  ragged  follies  of  the  time 
Naked  as  at  their  birth  .  .  .  and  with  a  whip  of  steel, 
Print  wounding  lashes  in  their  iron  ribs. 
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I  fear  no  mood  stampt  in  a  private  brow, 

Wbea  I  am  pleaa'd  t'  unmask  a  public  yice. 
I  fear  no  a  trumpet*»  drugs,  nor  ruffian's  stab, 
Should  I  detect  tbeir  hateful  luxuries  ;"  ^ 

above  all,  a  scom  of  base  compliance,  an  open  diidftin 

^^^  ''  Those  jaded  wita 

That  mn  a  broken  pace  for  commoa  hii^*' — * 

au  eothuBiasm,  or  deep  love  of 

•*  A  happy  muse, 
Borne  oi>  the  winp  of  her  immortal  thought, 
That  kiiika  at  earth  with  a  disdainful  heel, 
And  beats  at  heaven  gates  with  her  bright  hoofs,"  • 

Sucti  are  the  eoergies  which  he  brought  to  the  diama 
and  to  comedy  ;  they  were  great  enough  to  etnsure  him 
a  high  and  separate  position. 


IIL 

For  whatever  Jonson  undertakes,  whatever  be  Mb 
faults,  haughtinesâ,  rough-handling,  predilection  for 
morality  and  the  post,  antiquarian  and  censorioad 
instincts,  he  ia  never  little  or  dull  It  signifies  nothing 
that  in  his  Latinised  tragedies,  Stjanus,  CaiUine,  he  is 
fettered  by  the  worship  of  the  old  worn  models  of  the 
Boman  decadence  ;  nothing  that  he  plays  the  scholar, 
manufactures  Ciceronian  harangues,  hauls  in  choniseâ 
imitated  from  Seneca,  holds  forth  in  the  style  of  Lucan 
and  the  rhetors  of  the  empire;  he  more  them  onea 
attains  a  genuine  accent  ;  through  his  pedantry,  heavi- 

B,  litoury  adoration  of  the  ancients,  nature  forcée  ita 

^  Awry  M^^  mdûf  his  Mumour^  Prologae. 
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way;  ho  lights,  at  his  first  attempt,  on  the  cruditieS; 
horrors,  gigantic  lewdness,  shameless  depravity  of  im- 
perial Some  ;  he  takes  in  hand  and  sets  in  motion  the 
lusts  and  ferocities,  the  passions  of  courtesans  and 
princesses,  the  daring  of  assassins  and  of  great  men, 
which  produced  Messalina,  Agrippina,  Catiline,  Tiberius.' 
In  the  Rome  wliich  he  places  before  us  we  go  boldly 
and  straiglit  to  the  end  ;  justice  and  pity  oppose  no 
barriers.  Amid  these  customs  of  victors  and  slaves, 
himian  nature  is  upset  ;  corruption  and  villany  are  held 
as  proofs  of  insight  and  enei^.  Observe  how,  in 
SejanuSy  assassination  is  plotted  and  carried  out  with 
marvellous  coolness.  Livia  discusses  with  Sejanus  the 
methods  of  poisoning  her  husband,  in  a  clear  style, 
without  circumlocution,  as  if  the  subject  were  how  to 
gain  a  lawsuit  or  to  serve  up  a  dinner.  There  are  no 
equivocations,  no  hesitation,  no  remorse  in  the  Home 
of  Tiberius.  Glory  and  virtue  consist  in  power; 
scruples  are  for  base  minds  ;  the  mark  of  a  lofty  heart 
is  to  desire  all  and  to  dare  all.  Macro  says  rightly  : 
"  Men's  fortune  there  is  virtue  ;  reason  their  will  ; 
Their  license,  law  ;  and  their  observance,  skill 
Occasion  is  their  foil  ;  conscience,  their  stain  ; 
Profit,  their  lustre  ;  and  what  else  is,  vain."  ^ 

Sejanus  addresses  Livia  thus  : 

"Royal  lady,  .  .  . 
Yet,  now  I  see  your  wisdom,  judgment,  strength, 
Quickness,  and  will,  to  apprehend  the  means 
To  your  own  good  and  greataiess,  I  protest 
Myself  through  rarified,  and  tum'd  all  flame 
In  your  affection."  ^ 

^  See  the  second  Act  of  CaitUint. 
*  The  Fall  of  Sejanus^  iil  last  Scene.  *  IM*  ii 
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Dièse  are  the  loves  oi  the  wolf  and  his  mate  ;  he 
praises  her  for  being  so  leady  to  kiH  And  observe  in 
one  moment  the  morals  o{  a  prostitate  appear  behind 
the  manners  of  the  poisoner.  Sejanus  goes  out,  and 
immediately,  like  a  courtesan,  Livia  turns  to  her  physi- 
dan,  saying: 

'^  How  do  I  look  to-dsf  ! 

EmdemÊUâ.  Excellent  dear,  behere  it     This  same  fucus 
Was  well  laid  oo. 

Livia.  Methinks  'tis  bere  not  white. 

E.  Lend  me  your  scarlet,  lady.     Tis  the  sun 
Hath  gir'n  some  little  taint  unto  the  ceruse, 
Ton  should  have  us'd  of  the  white  oil  I  gave  you. 
Sejanus,  for  your  Iotc  !     His  veiy  name 
Commandeth  above  Cupid  or  his  shafts.  .  .  . 

[Paints  her  cheekê,'] 
"  Tis  now  well,  lady,  you  should 
Use  of  the  dentifrice  I  prescribed  you  too, 
To  clear  your  teeth,  and  the  prepared  pomatuui, 
To  smooth  the  skin.     A  lady  cannot  be 
Too  curious  of  her  form,  that  stiU  would  hold 
The  heart  of  such  a  person,  made  her  captive. 
As  you  have  his  :  who,  to  endear  him  more 
In  your  clear  eye,  hath  put  away  his  wife  .  .  . 
Fair  Apicata,  and  made  spacious  room 
To  your  new  pleasures. 

L,  Have  not  we  returned 

That  with  our  hate  to  Drusus,  and  discovery 
Of  all  his  counsels  Î  .  .  . 

E.  When  will  you  take  some  physic,  lady  1 
X.  When 

I  shall,  Eudemus  :  but  let  Drusus'  drug 
Be  first  prepared. 

E.  Were  Lygdus  made,  that's  done, .  , 
ni  send  you  a  perfume,  first  to  resolve 
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And  procure  sweat,  and  then  prepare  a  bath 
To  cleanse  and  clear  the  cutis  ;  against  when 
I'll  have  an  excellent  new  fucus  made 
Resistive  'gainst  the  sun,  the  rain  or  wind, 
Which  you  shall  lay  on  with  a  breath  or  oil, 
As  you  best  like,  and  last  some  fourteen  hours. 
This  change  came  timely,  lady,  for  your  health."  * 

He  ends  by  congratulatiiig  her  on  her  approaching 
change  of  husbands;  Drusus  was  injuring  her  com- 
plexion ;  Sejanus  is  far  preferable  ;  a  physiological  and 
practical  conclusion.  The  Roman  apothecary  kept  on 
the  same  shelf  his  medicine-chest,  his  chest  of  cosmetics, 
and  his  box  of  poisons.^ 

After  this  we  find  one  after  another  all  the  scenes  of 
Roman  life  unfolded,  the  bargain  of  murder,  the  comedy 
of  justice,  the  shamelessness  of  flattery,  the  anguish  and 
vacillation  of  the  senate.  When  Sejanus  wishes  to  buy 
a  conscience,  he  questions,  jokes,  plays  round  the  offer 
he  is  about  to  make,  throws  it  out  as  if  in  pleasantry, 
80  as  to  be  able  to  withdraw  it,  if  need  be  ;  then,  when 
the  intelligent  look  of  the  rascal,  whom  he  is  trafficking 
with,  shows  that  he  is  understood  : 

"  Protest  not, 
Thy  looks  are  vows  to  me.  .  .  . 
Thou  art  a  man,  made  to  make  consuls.     Go."  * 

Elsewhere,  the  senator  Latiaris  in  his  own  house  storms 
before  his  friend  Sabinus,  against  tyranny,  openly  ex- 
presses a  desire  for  liberty,  provoking  him  to  speak. 

*  The  Fall  of  Sejanus,  ii 

*  See  Catiline,  Act  ii.  ;  a  very  fine  8c«ne,  no  less  plain  spoken  and  ani- 
mated, on  the  dissipation  of  the  higher  ranks  in  Bojda. 

'  The  Fall  of  S^anui^  i 

VOi:*  IL  C 
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Then  two  spies  who  were  hid  **  between  the  roof  and 
ceiling,"  cast  themselves  on  Sabinus,  crying,  "  Treason 
to  Cœsar  I  "  and  drag  him,  with  his  face  covered,  before 
the  tribunal,  thence  to  "be  thrown  upon  the  Gremonies."^ 
So,  when  the  senate  is  assembled,  Tiberius  has  chosen 
beforehand  the  accusers  of  Silius,  and  their  parts  dis- 
tributed to  theuL  They  mumble  in  a  comer,  whilst 
aloud  is  heard,  in  the  emperof  s  presence  : 

''Caesar, 
live  long  and  happy,  great  and  royal  CsBsar  ; 
The  gods  preserve  tiiee  and  thy  modesty, 
Thy  wisdom  and  thy  innocence.  .  .  . 

Guard 
His  meekness,  Jove,  his  piety,  his  care. 
His  bounty."» 

Then  the  herald  cites  the  accused  ;  Yarro,  the  consul, 
pronounces  the  indictment  ;  Afer  hurls  upon  them  his 
bloodthirsty  eloquence  :  the  senators  get  excited  ;  we 
see  laid  bare,  as  in  Tacitus  and  Juvenal,  the  depths  of 
Roman  servility,  hypocrisy,  insensibility,  the  venomous 
craft  of  Tiberius.  At  last,  after  so  many  others,  the 
turn  of  SejaDus  comes.  The  fathers  anxiously  assemble 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo  ;  for  some  days  past  Tiberius 
has  seemed  to  be  trying  to  contradict  himself;  one  day 
he  appoints  the  friends  of  his  favourite  to  high  places, 
and  the  next  day  sets  his  enemies  in  eminent  positions. 
The  senators  mark  the  face  of  Sejanus,  and  know  not 
what  to  anticipate;  Sejanus  is  troubled,  then  after  a 
moment's  cringing  is  more  arrogant  than  ever.  The 
plots  are  confused,  the  rumours  contradictory.  Macro 
alone  is  in  the  confidence  of  Tiberius,  and  soldiers  are 

*  The  Fall  of  Sejamia,  iv.  •  Ibid,  iii 
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seen,  drawn  up  at  the  porch  of  the  temple,  ready  to 
enter  at  the  slightest  commotion.  The  formula  of  con- 
vocation is  read,  and  the  council  marks  the  names  of 
those  who  do  not  respond  to  the  summons;  then 
Regulus  addresses  them,  and  announces  that  Caesar 

**  Propounds  to  this  grave  senate,  the  bestowing 
Upon  the  man  he  loves,  honour'd  S^anus, 
The  tribunitial  dignity  and  power  : 
Here  are  his  letters,  signed  with  his  signet 
What  pleaseth  now  the  Fathers  to  be  done  t  " 

''  Sehatoi's,  Read,  read  them,  open,  publicly  read  them. 

CoUa.  Cœsar  hath  honour'd  his  own  greatness  much 
In  thinking  of  this  act 

Trio.  It  was  a  thought 

Happy,  and  worthy  Cœsar. 

LaiiaHs.  And  the  lord 

As  worthy  it,  on  whom  it  is  directed  ! 

Hateriui,  Most  worthy  I 

Saitquiniui,  Rome  did  never  boast  the  virtue 
That  could  give  envy  bounds,  but  his  :  Scjanus^- 

Ist  8eti,  Honour'd  and  noble  1 

2d  Sen.  Good  and  great  S^anus  ! 

PrtEcanes.  Silence!"^ 

Tiberius'  letter  is  read.  First,  long  obscure  and 
vague  phrases,  mingled  with  indirect  protestations  and 
accusations,  foreboding  something  and  revealing  nothing. 
Suddenly  comes  an  insinuation  against  Sejanus.  The 
fathers  are  alarmed,  but  the  next  line  reassures  theuL 
A  word  or  two  further  on,  the  same  insinuation  is 
repeated  with  greater  exactness.  "  Some  there  be  that 
would  interpret  this  his  public  severity  to  be  particular 
ambition  ;    and  that,   under  a  pretext   of  service  to 

^  The  Fall  o/S^amma,  v. 
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113,  ïi^  doth  but  remove  his  own  lets:  allegmg  the 
streugtLs  he  hath  n^ade  to  himself,  by  the  praetorî^i 

soldiers,  by  his  faction  in  cnurt  aod  senate,  by  the 
offices  he  holds  himself,  aud  confers  on  others,  his 
popidarity  and  depeûdents,  hia  urging  (and  almost 
driving)  us  to  tltis  our  unwOlitig  retirement,  and  lastly, 
his  aspiring  to  be  our  son-in-law,"  The  fathers  rise  : 
**  This  is  strange  I  "  Their  eager  eyes  are  fixed  on  the 
letter,  on  Sejanns»  who  perspire  and  grows  pale  ;  their 
thoughts  are  busy  with  coDJectures,  and  the  words  of 
tlje  letter  fall  one  by  one,  amidst  a  sepulchml  silence, 
cauglit  up  as  they  fall  with  all  devouring  and  attentive 
eagerness.  The  senators  anxiously  weigh  the  value  of 
these  shifty  expressions,  fearing  to  compromise  them- 
selves with  the  favourite  or  with  the  princej  all  feeling 
that  they  must  understand,  if  they  value  their  lives, 

**  *  Ymtr  tt?iJirfom#,  conuript  fatJi^gj  ar«  ahU  ta  ^tamifi4y  mtui 
Cf»«tir«  thue  mtjgisstimia.  But^  were  they  kfi  to  oar  ahiotviTig  me«, 
wt  durtt  prmwuîêCi  ili€7n^  ns  wf  tJiink  thtm,  most  malieiùUi.* 

S^fiator,  O,  he  haa  reâtor'd  all  ;  liât. 

FrmçG*  *  Y§1  an  they  û^îered  to  hi  awrrW,  and  mi  the  livei  &/ 
the  tti/onnefx*  ^  ' 

At  this  word  the  letter  becomes  menacing.  Those 
next  Sejanus  forsake  him.  "  Sit  farther.  .  ,  *  Let's 
remove  I'*  The  heavy  Sanquinius  leaps  pauting  over 
the  benches.  The  soldiers  come  in  ;  then  Macro. 
And  now,  at  last,  the  letter  orders  the  arrest  of  Sejanus. 

**  Ee^hs.  Take  bim  benc6  ; 
And  all  the  gods  guard  Ceosar  1 

Trio.  Take  him  hence. 

Matênut,  Heac& 

•  ThM  Fall  </  ^^ntii^  v* 
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Çotta,  To  Ihe  dunfeon  with  huu. 

Sanquiniu*.  He  deseireâ  it. 

SmeUor,  Crown  aU  our  doorB  with  bajs. 

SoÊL  And  let  an  ox, 

With  gilded  horn»  and  garlândâ,  stmight  be  lûd 

Unto  the  CapitoL 
ffûL  Aiid  Bwmfic'd 

To  Jove,  for  Oseaai^B  safety. 
1¥L  All  our  goda 

B€  present  atiU  to  Caesar  !  -  .  . 
CoL  Let  all  the  traitoT*«  titles  be  defac'd. 
TH^  His  images  and  statues  be  pull'd  down.  ,  .  . 
Sen»  Liberty,  liberty,  liberty  !     Lead  on, 

And  praLie  to  Macro  that  hath  saved  Home  I  "  ^ 

It  is  the  baying  of  a  furious  pack  of  bounds,  let 
loose  at  last  on  him,  under  whose  hand  they  had 
crouehed,  and  who  bad  for  a  long  time  beaten  and 
bmised  them.  Jonaon  discovered  in  bis  own  energetic 
soul  tbe  energy  of  these  Eoman  pnâdioi^  ;  and  the 
clearness  of  his  mind»  added  to  his  profound  knowledge, 
powerless  to  construct  characters,  furnished  him  with 
general  ideas  and  striking  incidents,  which  aulfice  to 
depict  manners. 

IV, 

Moreover,  it  waa  to  this  that  ha  turned  his  talent 
Nearly  all  his  work  consists  of  comedies,  not  sentimen- 
tal anfl  fanciful  as  Shakspeaie's,  but  imitative  and 
satirical,  written  to  represent  and  correct  follies  antl 
vices.  He  introduced  a  new  model  j  he  bad  a  doctrine  ; 
his  masters  were  Terence  and  Plautus.  He  observée 
the  unity  of  time  and  place,  almost  exactly.  He  ridi- 
cmlea  the  authors  who,  in  the  same  play, 

1  TJu  F&ÎI  0/^anuit  V« 
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''  Make  a  child  dow  swaddled,  to  proceed 
Man,  and  then  shoot  up,  in  one  beard  and  weed, 
Past  threescore  years  ;  or,  with  three  rusty  swords^ 
And  help  of  some  few  foot  and  half-foot  words, 
Fight  oyer  York  and  Lancaster's  long  jars.  .  .  . 
He  rather  prays  you  will  be  pleas'd  to  see."  ^ 

He  wishes  to  represent  on  the  stage 

''  One  such  to-day,  as  other  plays  should  be  ; 
Where  neither  chorus  wafts  you  o*er  the  seas. 
Nor  creaking  throne  comes  down  the  boys  to  please  : 
Nor  nimble  squib  is  seen  to  make  afeard 
The  gentlewomen.  .  .  . 

But  deeds,  and  language,  such  as  men  do  use.  .  .  . 
You,  that  have  so  grac'd  monsters,  may  like  men."-  ^ 

Men,  as  we  see  them  in  the  streets,  with  their  whims 
and  hmnours — 

"  When  some  one  peculiar  quality 
Doth  so  possess  a  man,  that  it  doth  draw 
All  his  affects,  his  spirits,  and  his  powers 
In  their  confluctions,  all  to  run  one  way. 
This  may  be  truly  said  to  be  a  humour."  ^ 

It  is  these  humours  which  he  exposes  to  the  light,  not 
with  the  artist's  curiosity,  but  with  the  moralist's  hate  ; 

**  I  will  scourge  those  apes. 
And  to  these  courteous  eyes  oppose  a  mirror, 
As  large  as  is  the  stage  whereon  we  act  ; 
Where  they  shall  see  the  time's  deformity 
Anatomized  in  every  nerve,  and  sinew. 
With  constant  courage,  and  contempt  of  fear.  .  •  • 

My  strict  hand 
Was  made  to  seize  on  vice,  and  with  a  gripe 

^  Jivery  Man  in  his  Humour^  Pi-olugue. 
^  IhuL  *  Ibid. 
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Squeftse  out  the  humour  of  anch  spongf  soula^ 
Aâ  lick  tip  every  idle  vanity/*  * 

Doubilesa  a  détermination  so  strong  and  decided 
does  violence  to  the  djamatic  spirit  Jooson's  comedies 
are  not  rarely  barsb  ;  his  characters  are  too  grotesque, 
laborioiisly  oonstracted,  mere  automatona  ;  the  poet 
thought  leas  of  produciDg  livicg  beings  than  of  scotching 
a  vice  ;  the  scenes  get  arranged,  or  are  confused  together 
in  a  mechanical  manner  ;  we  see  the  process*  we  feel 
the  satirical  intention  throughout  ;  delicate  and  easy* 
flowing  imitation  is  absent,  as  well  as  the  graceful 
fancy  which  abounds  in  Shakspeare.  But  if  Jonson 
comes  across  harsh  passions,  visibly  evil  and  vile,  he 
will  derive  from  his  energy  and  wrath  the  talent  to 
render  them  odious  and  visible,  and  will  produce  a 
VolpoTu,  a  sublime  work,  the  sharpest  picture  of  the 
manners  of  the  age,  in  which  is  dispkyed  the  full 
brightness  of  evil  lusts,  in  which  lewdness,  cruelty ^ 
love  of  gold,  shamelessness  of  vice,  display  a  sinister 
yet  splendid  poetry,  worthy  of  one  of  Titian's  baccha- 
nals.^ AH  this  makes  itself  apparent  in  the  first  scene, 
when  Volpone  says  : 

"  Chiod  momiiig  to  the  day  ;  aad  next,  my  gold  ! 

Open  the  shriuû,  that  I  may  see  my  aaiat/' 

This  saint  is  his  piles  of  gold,  jewels,  precious  plate  : 

''  Hml  the  world's  bouI,  and  mine  !  ...   0  thou  aoo  of  Sol, 
But  hrighter  than  thy  father,  let  me  kisB| 
With  adoration,  thee,  and  every  relick 
Of  aaered  treaâure  in  this  hleeaed  room.**' 

^  Soeey  Mfm  oui  of  his  Humour,  Prologno. 

*  Com  \MtTt  Fctfione  with  Regnajd^i  lÂQoiairt  ;  the  «ad  of  the  idi- 
tenth  with  the  beginraing  qî  the  ei^lft#<'ntîi  t^Dtury. 
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Presently  after,  the  dwarf,  the  eunuch,  and  the 
hennaplirodite  of  the  house  sing  a  sort  of  pagan  and 
fantastic  interlude;  they  chant  in  atranga  verses  the 
métamorphoses  of  the  hermaphrodite,  who  was  first  the 
soul  of  Pythagoras.  We  are  at  Venice,  in  the  palace 
of  the  maguifico  Volpone.  These  deformed  creaturea, 
the  splendour  of  gold,  this  stmnge  and  poetical  huflbon- 
ery,  carry  the  thought  immediately  to  the  sensual  city, 
queen  of  vices  and  of  arts. 

The  rich  Volpone  lives  like  an  ancient  Gitsek  or 
Eoman.  Childless  and  without  relatives,  playing  the 
invalid,  he  makes  all  his  flatterers  hope  to  be  his  heir, 
receives  their  gifts, 

"  Lettmg  the  cherry  knc^ck  agoitist  their  lips, 
And  draw  it  by  their  moutha^  and  back  a^iu."  ^ 

Olad  to  have  their  gold,  but  still  more  glad  to  deceive 
them,  artistic  in  wickedness  as  in  avarice,  and  just  aa 
pleased  to  look  at  a  cont^ortion  of  snSering  as  at  the 
sparkle  of  a  ruby. 

The  advocate  Voltore  arrives,  bearing  a  *'  huge  piece 
of  plate."  Volpone  throws  himself  on  his  bed,  wraps 
himself  in  furs,  heaps  up  his  pillows,  and  coughs  as  if 
at  the  point  of  death  : 

*'  Volpone.  I  thank  you,  signior  Yoltore^ 
Where  i&  the  plate  1  mine  eye»  ara  bad.  .  .  ,  Your  kre 
Hath  taite  in  this,  and  shall  not  be  unanswer'd  *  .  • 
I  cannot  now  Imt  long.  .  <  I  feel  me  going, — 
Uh,  uh,  uh,  uh  !  "  ^ 

He  closes  his  eyes,  as  though  exhausted  : 


I 
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"  Voltore,  Am  I  inscribed  his  heir  for  certain  t 

Mosca  (Volporu^s  Parcktite).  Areyoal 

I  do  beseech  you,  sir,  you  will  youchsafe 
To  write  me  in  your  family.     All  my  hopes 
Depend  upon  your  worship  :  I  am  lost, 
Except  the  rising  sun  do  shine  on  me. 

Volt,  It  shall  both  shine  and  wann  thee,  Mosoa. 

Af.  Sir, 

I  am  man,  that  hath  not  done  your  love 
All  the  worst  offices  :  here  I  wear  your  keys. 
See  all  your  coffers  and  your  caskets  lock'd. 
Keep  the  poor  inventoiy  of  your  jewels. 
Your  plate  and  monies  ;  am  your  steward,  sir. 
Husband  your  goods  here. 

Volt,  But  am  I  sole  heirt 

M,  Without  a  partner,  sir  ;  oonfirm'd  this  moming  ; 
The  wax  is  warm  yet^  and  the  ink  scarce  dry 
Upon  the  parchment. 

Volt,  Happy,  happy,  me  1 

By  what  good  chance,  sweet  Mosca  ) 

M,  Your  desert,  sir  ; 

I  know  no  second  cause."  ^ 

And  he  details  the  abundance  of  the  wealth  in  which 
Voltore  is  about  to  revel,  the  gold  which  is  to  pour 
upon  him,  the  opulence  which  is  to  flow  in  his  house 
as  a  river  : 

'*  When  will  you  have  your  inventory  brought,  sir  ? 
Or  see  a  copy  of  the  will  t  " 

The  imagination  is  fed  with  precise  words,  precise 
details.  Thus,  one  after  another,  the  would-be  heixs 
come  like  beasts  of  prey.  The  second  who  arrives  is 
an  old  miser,  Corbaccio,  deaf,  "  impotent,"  almost  dying, 

^  FdponêfL  a. 
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who  nevertheless  hopes  to  survive  Yolpona  To  make 
more  sure  of  it,  he  would  fain  have  Mosca  give  his 
master  a  narcotic.  He  has  it  about  him,  this  excellent 
opiate:  he  has  had  it  prepared  under  his  own  eyes, 
he  suggests  it  His  joy  on  finding  Yolpone  more  ill 
than  himself  is  bitterly  humorous  : 
''  Corhacdo,  How  does  your  patron  t  .  .  • 

Moica.  His  mouth 

Is  ever  gapiog,  and  bis  eyelids  hang. 
0.  Good. 

M.  A  freezing  numbness  stiffens  all  his  joints^ 
And  makes  the  colour  of  his  flesh  like  lead. 
0.  TiBgood. 

M,  His  pulse  beats  slow,  and  duU. 
(7.  Good  symptoms  stilL 

M,  And  from  his  brain — 

C.  I  conceive  you  ;  good. 

M,  Mows  a  cold  sweat,  with  a  continual  rheum. 
Forth  the  resolved  comers  of  his  eyes. 

C.  Is't  possible  1    Yet  I  am  better,  ha  ! 
How  does  he,  with  the  swimming  of  his  head? 

M.  0,  sir,  'tis  past  the  scotomy  ;  he  now 
Hath  lost  his  feeling,  and  hath  left  to  snort  : 
Tou  hardly  can  perceive  him,  that  he  breathes. 

C.  Excellent,  excellent  !  sure  I  shall  outlast  him  : 
This  makes  me  young  again,  a  score  of  years."  ^ 

If  you  would  be  his  heir,  says  Mosca,  the  moment  is 
favourable  ;  but  you  must  not  let  yourself  be  forestalled. 
Yoltore  has  been  here,  and  presented  him  with  this 
piece  of  plate  : 

**  C,  See,  Mosca,  look. 

Here,  I  have  brought  a  bag  of  bright  chequines^ 
Will  quite  weigh  down  his  plate.  .  .  . 

^  FolpoM,  i  4. 
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M,  Now,  would  I  counsel  you,  make  home  with  qpeed; 
Tliere,  frame  a  will  ;  whereto  you  shall  inscribe 
My  master  your  sole  heir.  .  .  . 

C.  This  plot 

Did  I  think  on  before.  .  .  . 

M.  And  you  so  certain  to  survive  him — 

a  Ay. 

M,  Being  so  lusty  a  man — 

a  Tis  true."  » 

And  the  old  man  hobbles  away,  not  hearing  the  insults 
and  ridicule  thrown  at  him,  he  is  so  deaf. 

When   he  is  gone  the  merchant  Corvino  arrives^ 
bringing  an  orient  pearl  and  a  splendid  diamond  : 

"  Corvino.  Am  I  his  heir  1 

Motca,  Sir,  I  am  sworn,  I  may  not  snow  the  will 
Till  he  be  dead  ;  but  here  has  been  Corbacdo, 
Here  has  been  Voltore,  here  were  others  too, 
I  cannot  number  'em,  they  were  so  many  ; 
All  gaping  here  for  legacies  :  but  I, 
Taking  the  vantage  of  his  naming  you, 
Signior  Corvino,  Svjnior  Corvino,  took 
Paper,  and  pen,  and  ink,  and  there  I  asked  him. 
Whom  he  would  have  his  heir  ?     Corvino.     Who 
Should  be  executor  ?     Corvino,     And, 
To  any  question  he  was  silent  to, 
1  still  interpreted  the  nods  he  made, 
Through  weakness,  for  consent  :  and  sent  home  th'  othsn^ 
Nothing  bequeathed  them,  but  to  cry  and  curse. 

Cor,  0  my  dear  Mosca  !  .  .  .  Has  he  children  ? 

M,  Bastards, 
Some  dozen,  or  more,  that  he  b^got  on  beggars, 
Gypsies,  and  Jews,  and  blackfnoors,  when  he  was  dmnk. . . . 

^  Volpon*,  L  4. 
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Speak  oat: 
You  may  be  louder  jet  .  .  . 
Faith,  I  could  atifle  him  rardj  with  a  fdUow, 
Afl  weQ  as  any  woman  that  should  keep  him. 
€.  Do  as  yon  will;  bat  m  begmie.'' ^ 

Corvine  presently  departs;  for  the  passions  of  the 
time  have  all  the  beauty  of  finnkness.  And  Yolpone, 
casting  aside  his  sick  man's  garb,  cries  : 

''My  divine  Moeca! 
Thoa  hast  to-day  oat  gone  thyself.  .  .  .  Prepare 
Me  mosic,  dances,  banqoets^  all  delights  ; 
The  Turk  is  not  more  sensnal  in  his  pleasures, 
Than  will  Yolpone."  ' 

On  this  invitation,  Mosca  draws  a  most  voluptuous 
portrait  of  Corvino's  wife,  Celia.  Smitten  witli  a 
sudden  desire,  Yolpone  dresses  himself  as  a  mountebank, 
and  goes  singing  under  her  windows  with  all  tlie 
sprightliness  of  a  quack  ;  for  he  is  naturally  a  comedian, 
like  a  true  Italian,  of  the  same  family  as  Scaramouch, 
as  good  an  actor  in  the  public  square  as  in  his  house. 
Having  once  seen  Celia,  he  resolves  to  obtain  her  at 
any  price  : 

''  MoBca^  take  my  k^, 
Gold,  plate,  and  jewels,  all's  at  thy  devotion  ; 
Employ  them  how  thou  wilt  ;  nay,  coin  me  too  : 
So  thou,  in  this,  but  crown  my  longings,  Mosca."  ' 

Mosca  then  tells  Corvino  that  some  quack's  oil  has 
cored  his  master,  and  that  they  are  looking  for  a 

»  Volptim,  i.  6.  «  Ibid.  »  Rid,  il  2. 
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"  young  woman,  lusty  and  full  of  juice,"  to  complete 
the  cure: 

''  Have  you  no  kinswoman  t 
Odso— Think,  think,  think,  think,  think,  think,  think,  sir. 
One  o'  the  doctors  offer'd  there  his  daughter. 
Corvino.  How! 

Mosca.  Yes,  signior  Lupo,  the  physician. 

C.  His  daughter  ! 

M.  And  a  virgin,  sir. . .  . 

a  Wretch  ! 

Covetous  wretch."  ^ 

Though  mireasonably  jealous,  Corvino  is  gradually 
induced  to  offer  his  wife.  He  has  given  too  much 
already,  and  would  not  lose  his  advantage.  He  is 
like  a  half-ruined  gamester,  who  with  a  shaking  hand 
throws  on  the  green  cloth  the  remainder  of  his  fortune. 
He  brings  the  poor  sweet  woman,  weeping  and  resisting. 
Excited  by  his  own  hidden  pangs,  he  becomes  furious  : 

''  Be  damn'd  ! 
Heart,  I  will  drag  thee  hence,  home,  by  the  hair  ; 
Cry  thee  a  strumpet  through  the  streets  ;  rip  up 
Thy  mouth  unto  thine  ears  ;  and  slit  thy  nose  ; 
Like  a  raw  rochet  ! — ^Do  not  tempt  me  ;  come. 
Yield,  I  am  loth — Death  !  I  will  buy  some  slave 
Whom  I  will  kill,  and  bind  thee  to  him,  alive  ; 
And  at  my  window  hang  you  forth,  devising 
Some  monstrous  crime,  which  I,  in  capital  letters^ 
Will  eat  into  thy  flesh  with  aquafortis. 
And  burning  corsives,  on  this  stubborn  breast 
Now,  by  the  blood  thou  hast  incensed,  111  do  it  ! 

Cdia.  Sir,  what  you  please,  you  may,  I  am  your  martyr 
Oorvino.  Be  not  thus  obstinate,  I  have  not  deserv'd  it  : 
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Think  who  it  is  intreats  you.     Prithee,  sweet  ; — 

Qood  fidth  thou  shalt  have  jewels,  gowns,  attires. 

What  thou  wilt  think,  and  ask.     Do  but  go  kiss  him. 

Or  touch  him,  but     For  my  sake. — ^At  my  suit. — 

This  onoe. — ^No  !  not  !     I  shall  remember  this. 

Will  you  disgrace  me  thus  t    Do  you  thirst  my  undoing  1  "  ^ 

Moaca  turned  a  moment  before,  to  Yolpone  : 

"Sir, 
Siguier  Gorrino  .  .  .  hearing  of  the  consultation  had 
So  lately,  for  your  health,  is  come  to  offer. 
Or  rather,  sir,  to  prostitute. — 

Oorvino,  Thanks,  sweet  Mosca. 

Moêca.  Freely,  unasked,  or  unintreated. 

a  Well. 

Mosca,  As  the  true  fenrent  instance  of  his  lore, 
His  own  most  fair  and  proper  wife  ;  the  beauty 
Only  of  price  in  Venice. — 

a  'Ti8weUurgU"2 

Where  can  we  see  such  blows  launched  and  driven 
hard,  full  in  the  face,  by  the  violent  hand  of  satire  ? 
Gelia  is  alone  with  Volpone,  who,  throwing  off  his 
feigned  sickness,  comes  upon  her,  ''  as  fresh,  as  hot,  as 
high,  and  in  as  jovial  plight,"  as  on  the  gala-days  of 
the  Republic,  when  he  acted  the  part  of  the  lovely 
Antinous.  In  his  transport  he  sings  a  love  song  ;  his 
voluptuousness  culminates  in  poetry;  for  poetry  wa,'^ 
then  in  Italy  the  blossom  of  vice.  He  spreads  before 
her  pearls,  diamonds,  carbuncles.  He  is  in  raptures 
at  the  sight  of  the  treasures,  which  he  displays  and 
sparkles  before  her  eyes  : 

^  Volpone,  iiL  5  We  pray  the  reader  to  pardon  as  for  Ben  Jonson's 
broadness.  If  I  omit  it,  I  cannot  depict  the  sixteenth  century.  Grant 
the  aame  indulgence  to  the  historian  as  to  the  anatomist 

*  Folpimê.m. 
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**  Take  theêe^ 
Anfl  wear,  and  lose  them  ;  yet  remains  an  ear-riog 
To  purchase  them  again,  and  this  whole  state. 
A  gem  btst  worth  a  private  patrimcDy, 
la  nothing  :  we  will  eat  such  at  a  m^l^ 
The  heada  of  parrots,  tongues  of  nightingale^ 
The  braim  of  peaoocks,  and  of  eetriches, 
ShaU  be  our  food.  .  ,  ^ 

Conscience?     'Tii  the  be^^s  Tiitue.  .  .  . 
Thy  batliB  shall  be  the  juice  of  July  oowers^ 
Spirit  of  roses,  and  of  Tiolets, 
The  milk  of  uniconifl,  and  panthers'  brcnth 
Gathered  in  bags,  and  mixt  with  Cretan  wiuea. 
Our  drink  ehall  be  prepared  gold  and  amber  ; 
Which  we  will  take,  until  my  roor  whirl  rounii 
With  the  vertigo  :  and  my  dwarf  shall  danoe. 
My  eunuch  sing,  my  fool  make  up  the  aatîc, 
Whilst  we^  in  changed  shapes^  act  Odd's  talei^ 
Thou,  like  Europa  now,  and  I  Like  Jove, 
Then  I  Uke  Mare,  and  thou  ïiJce  Eiycine  ; 
So,  of  the  rest,  tiU  we  have  quite  run  throi^gb^ 
And  wearied  all  the  fables  of  the  gods,'*  * 

We  recogmae  Venice  in  thk  splendour  of  debaucheiy 
— Venice»  tie  throne  of  Aretinus,  the  countiy  of  Tintor- 
etto and  Giorgione,  Volpone  seizes  Celia  :  '*  Yield,  or 
111  force  thee  !  "  But  suddenly  Eonario,  disinherited 
son  of  Corbaooio,  whom  Mosca  had  concealed  tbere  with 
another  design,  enters  violently,  delivers  her,  wounds 
Mosca,  and  accuses  Volpone  before  the  tribunal,  of 
imposture  and  rape. 

The  three  raacals  who  aim  at  being  his  heiis,  work 
together  to  save  Volpone.     Corbaccio  disavows  bis  son, 


Foîpaw,  ill  5. 
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and  accuses  him  of  parricide.  Corvino  declares  his  wife 
an  adtdteress,  the  shameless  mistiess  of  Bonario.  Never 
on  the  stage  was  seen  such  energy  of  lying,  such  open 
villany.  The  husband,  who  knows  his  wife  to  be  inno- 
cent, is  the  most  eager  : 

''  This  woman  (please  your  fatherhoods)  is  a  whoie, 
Of  most  hot  exercise,  more  than  a  partrich, 
Upon  record. 

lit  Advocate,  No  more. 

Corvino,  Neighs  like  a  jennet. 

Notary.  Preserve  the  honour  of  the  court. 

a  I  shaU, 

And  modesty  of  your  most  reverend  ears. 
And  yet  I  hope  that  I  may  say,  these  eyes 
Have  seen  her  glued  unto  that  piece  of  cedar, 
That  fine  well-timber'd  gallant  ;  and  that  here 
The  letters  may  be  read,  thorough  the  horn, 
That  make  the  story  perfect.  .  .  . 

3d  Adv,  His  grief  hath  made  him  frantic.    (Celia  swoons.) 

C.  Rare  !     Prettily  feign'd  I  again  !  "  ^ 

They  have  Volpone  brought  in,  like  a  dying  man  ; 
manufacture  false  "  testimony,  "  to  which  Voltore  gives 
weight  with  his  advocate's  tongue,  with  words  worth  a 
sequin  apiece.  They  throw  Celia  and  Bonario  into 
prison,  and  Volpone  is  saved.  This  public  imposture 
is  for  him  only  another  comedy,  a  pleasant  pastime, 
and  a  masterpiece. 

''  Motca.  To  gull  the  court. 

Volpone,  And  quite  divert  the  torrent 
Upon  the  innocent.  .  .  . 

M.  You  are  not  taken  with  it  enough,  methinks. 

V,  0,  more  than  if  I  had  eigoy'd  the  wench  ?"  * 

»    PO^NNM.  IV.  I.  «  Ibid,    T.  L 
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To  conclude,  he  writes  a  will  in  Mosca's  favour,  has  his 
death  reported,  hides  behind  a  curtain,  and  enjoys  the 
looks  of  the  would-be  heirs.  They  had  just  saved  him 
from  being  thrown  into  prison,  which  makes  the  fun 
all  the  better  ;  the  wickedness  will  be  all  the  greater 
and  more  exquisite.  "Torture  'em  rarely,"  Volpone 
says  to  Mosca.  The  latter  spreads  the  will  on  the 
table,  and  reads  the  inventory  aloud.  "  Turkey  carpets 
nine.  Two  cabinets,  one  of  ebo^y,  the  other  mother-of- 
pearl.  A  perfumed  box,  made  of  an  onyx."  Tlie  heirs 
are  stupefied  with  disappointment,  and  Mosca  drives 
them  off  with  insults.     He  says  to  Corvino  : 

"  Why  should  you  stay  here  Î  with  what  thought,  what  promise  ! 
Hear  you  ;  do  you  not  know,  I  know  you  an  ass, 
And  that  you  would  most  fain  have  been  a  wittol, 
If  fortune  would  have  let  you  1     That  you  are 
A  declared  cuckold,  on  good  terms  1    This  pearl. 
You'll  say,  was  yours  1     Right  :  this  diamond  ? 
I'll  not  den/t,  but  thank  you.     Much  here  else  ? 
It  may  be  so.     Why,  think  that  these  good  works 
May  help  to  hide  your  bad.     [Exit  Corvino.']  .  .  . 

Corhaccio,  I  ain  cozen'd,  cheated,  by  a  parasite  slave  ; 
Harlot,  thou  hast  gull'd  me. 

Mosca.  Yes,  sir.     Stop  your  mouth, 

Or  I  shall  draw  the  only  tooth  is  left. 
Are  not  you  he,  that  filthy  covetous  wretch, 
With  the  three  legs,  that  here,  in  hope  of  prey, 
Have,  any  time  this  three  years,  snuflft  about, 
With  your  most  grov'ling  nose,  and  would  have  hir'd 
Me  to  the  pois'ning  of  my  patron,  sir  ? 
Are  not  you  he  that  have  to-day  in  court 
Profess'd  the  disinheriting  of  your  son  ? 
Perjur'd  yourself?     Go  home,  and  die,  and  stink.* > 

^  Volpom,  T.  L 
VOL.  IL  D 
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Yolpone  goes  out  disgoised,  comes  to  each  of  them  in 
turn,  and  succeeds  in  wringing  their  hearts.  ButMosca^ 
who  has  the  will,  acts  with  a  high  hand,  and  demands 
of  Yolpone  half  his  fortuna  The  dispute  between 
the  two  rascals  discovers  their  impostures,  and  the 
master,  the  servant^  with  the  three  would-be  heirs,  are 
sent  to  the  galleys,  to  prison,  to  the  pillory — as  Gorvino 
says,  to 

''  Have  mine  ^yes  beat  out  with  stinking  fish, 
Brnis'd  fruit,  and  rotten  ^gs. — *TiB  welL     Fm  glad, 
I  shall  not  see  my  shame  yet"  ^ 

No  more  vengeful  comedy  has  been  written,  none  more 
persistently  athirst  to  make  vice  suffer,  to  lumiask, 
triumph  over,  and  punish  it 

Where  can  be  the  gaiety  of  such  a  theatre  ?  In  cari- 
cature and  farce.  There  is  a  rough  gaiety,  a  sort  of 
physical,  external  laughter  which  suits  this  combative, 
drinking,  blustering  mood.  It  is  thus  that  this  mood 
relaxes  from  war-waging  and  murderous  satire  ;  the 
pastime  is  appropriate  to  the  manners  of  the  time, 
excellent  to  attract  men  who  look  upon  hanging  as  a 
good  joke,  and  laugh  to  see  the  Puritan's  ears  cut. 
Put  yourself  for  an  instant  in  their  place,  and  you  will 
think  like  them,  that  The  Silent  Woman  is  a  masterpiece. 
Morose  is  an  old  monomaniac,  who  has  a  horror  of  noise, 
but  loves  to  speak.  He  inhabits  a  street  so  narrow  that 
a  carriage  cannot  enter  it  He  drives  off  with  his  stick 
the  bear-leaders  and  sword-players,  who  venture  to  pas? 
under  his  windows.  He  has  sent  away  his  servant 
whose  shoes  creaked  ;  and  Mute,  the  new  one,  wears 
slippers  '*  soled  with  wool,"  and  only  speaks  in  a  whisper 

1    VoljWM,  T.  8. 
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through  a  tube.  Morose  ends  by  forbidding  the  whisper, 
and  makes  him  reply  by  signs.  He  is  also  rich,  an 
uncle,  and  he  ill-treats  his  nephew  Sir  Dauphine 
Eugenie,  a  man  of  wit,  but  who  lacks  money.  We 
anticipate  all  the  tortures  which  poor  Morose  is  to 
suffer.  Sir  Dauphine  finds  him  a  supposed  silent 
woman,  the  beautiful  Epiccene.  Morose,  enchanted  by 
her  brief  replies  and  her  voice,  which  he  can  hardly  hear, 
marries  her,  to  play  his  nephew  a  trick.  It  is  his  nephew 
who  has  played  him  a  trick.  As  soon  as  she  is  married, 
Epicœne  speaks,  scolds,  argues  as  loud  and  as  long  as  a 
dozen  women  : — "  Why,  did  you  think  you  had  married 
a  statue  ?  or  a  motion  only  ?  one  of  the  French  puppets, 
with  the  eyes  tum'd  witJi  a  wire  ?  or  some  innocent 
out  of  the  hospital,  that  would  stand  with  her  hunds 
thus,  and  a  plaise  mouth,  and  look  upon  you  ?"^ 

She  orders  the  servants  to  speak  louder  ;  she  opens 
the  doors  wide  to  her  friends.  They  arrive  in  shoals, 
offering  their  noisy  congratulations  to  Morose.  Five  or 
six  women's  tongues  overwhelm  him  all  at  once  with 
compliments,  questions,  advice,  remonstrances.  Â 
friend  of  Sir  Dauphine  comes  with  a  band  of  music, 
who  play  all  together,  suddenly,  with  their  whole  force. 
Morose  says,  "  0,  a  plot,  a  plot,  a  plot,  a  plot,  upon 
me  !  This  day  I  shall  be  their  anvil  to  work  on, 
they  will  grate  me  asunder.  'Tis  worse  than  the  noise 
of  a  saw."  ^  A  procession  of  servants  is  seen  coming, 
with  dishes  in  their  hands  ;  it  is  the  racket  of  a  tavern 
which  Sir  Dauphine  is  bringing  to  his  uncle.  The 
guests  clash  the  glasses,  shout,  drink  healths  ;  they 
have  with  them  a  drum  and  trumpets  which  make 
great  noise.     Morose  flees  to  the  top  of  the  house,  puts 

^  SjrieoM,  iil  2.  *  Ilrid.  iii.2. 
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"  a  wiide  nest  of  night-caps"  on  hia  heâd  and  fttufife 
up  his  ears.     Captam  Otter  cries,  "  Sound,  Tritons  a' 
the  Thamea  I  Nunc   est    bibmdum,  nunc  pede    izberoJ' 
"  Villains,  murderaiB,  sons  of  the  earth  and  traitors/*  criea 
Morose  from  above,  "  what  do  jou  there  I  '*     The  racket 
mcrêasas.   Then  the  captain,  somewhat  "  jovial/*  maligns 
his  wife,  who  falls  upon  him  and  gives  him  a  good 
heating.      Blows,  cries,  music^  laughter,  resound   like 
thunder.     It  is  the  poetry  of  uproar.     Here  is  a  atibject 
to  shake  coarse  nerves,  and  to  make  the  mighty  chests 
of  the  companions  of  Drake  and  Essex  shake  with  un- 
controllable  laughter.     '*  Bogues,  heU-houiids,  Steotois  I 
•  .  -  They  have  rent  my  roof,  walls,  and  all  my  windows 
a%under,  with  their  brazen  throats  1  "     Morose  casts  him- 
self on  his  tonneutors  "vi^ith  his  long  sword,  breaks  the 
instruments,  drives  away  the  musicians,  disperses  the 
guests  amidst  an  inexpressible  uproar,  gnashing  his  te^th, 
looking  haggard.     Afterwards  they  pronounce  him  mad, 
and  discuss  his  madness  before  him.^     The  diseaae  in 
Greek  is  called  ^aw*,  in  Latin  inmnia,  furor,  vd  ecêimis 
mclancholica  that  is,  effrem&,  when  a  man  ex  mclancholwa 
evadit  fanaticus,  ,.  *  But  he  may  be  but  phreuêitcm 
yet,  mistress;   and  phrmetiê  is  only  delirium,  or  so;' 
They  talk  of  tli©  books  which  he  must  read  aloud  to 
cure  him.     They  add  by  way  of  consolation,  that  his 
wife  talks  in  her  sleep,  '*  and  snores  like  a  porpoise/* 
**  0  redeem  me,  fate  ;  redeem  me,  fate  !  "  cries  the  poor 
man.^     **  For  how  many  causes  may  a  man  be  divorced, 
nephew?"     Sir  Dauphine   chooses   two   knaves,  and 
diaguiaes  them,  one  as  a  priest,  the  other  as  a  lawyer, 
who  launch  at  his  head  Latin  terms  of  civil  and  canon 
law,  explaiu  to  Morose  the  twelve   caaea   of  nullity, 
^  Compare  M.  de  Poorceâugate  m  Molière.  ^  J^pioismi,  iv.  1^  » 
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jingle  in  his  ears  one  after  another  the  most  barbarous 
words  in  their  obscure  vocabulary,  wrangle,  and  make 
between  them  as  much  noise  as  a  couple  of  bells  in  a 
belfry.  Following  their  advice  he  declares  himself  impo- 
tent. The  wedding-guests  propose  to  toss  him  in  a 
blanket  ;  others  demand  an  immediate  inspection.  Fall 
after  fall,  shame  after  shame  ;  nothing  serves  him  ;  his 
wife  declares  that  she  consents  to  *'  take  him  with  all  his 
faults."  The  lawyer  proposes  another  legal  method; 
Morose  shall  obtain  a  divorce  by  proving  that  his  wife 
is  faithless.  Two  boasting  knights,  who  are  present, 
declare  that  they  have  been  her  lovers.  Morose,  in 
raptures,  throws  himself  at  their  knees,  and  embraces 
them.  Epicoene  weeps,  and  Morose  seems  to  be  de- 
livered. Suddenly  the  lawyer  decides  that  the  plan  is 
of  no  avail,  the  infidelity  having  been  committed  before 
the  marriage.  "  0,  this  is  worst  of  all  worst  worsts  that 
hell  could  have  devis'd  !  marry  a  whore,  and  so  much 
noise  !  "  There  is  Morose  then,  declared  impotent  and 
a  deceived  husband,  at  his  own  request,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  world,  and  moreover  married  for  ever.  Sir 
Dauphiue  comes  in  like  a  clever  rascal,  and  as  a  suc- 
couring deity.  "  Allow  me  but  five  himdred  during  life, 
uncle,"  and  I  free  you.  Morose  signs  the  deed  of  gift 
with  alacrity  ;  and  his  nephew  shows  him  that  Epicoene 
is  a  boy  in  disguise.^  Add  to  this  enchanting  farce  the 
funny  parts  of  the  two  accomplished  and  gallant  knights 
who,  after  having  boasted  of  their  bravery,  receive 
gratefully,  and  before  the  ladies,  flips  and  kicks.*  Never 
was  coarse  physical  laujrhter  more  adroitly  produced. 

*  Epicœne^  y. 

'  Comjiare  Polichioelle  in  Le  Malade  imagmadm  ;  Oérontt  in  Les 
Faurb^riet  de  Scapin. 
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In  this  broad  coarse  gaiety»  this  excess  of  noisy  trans- 
port^ you  recognise  the  stout  rojrsterer,  the  stalwart 
drinker  who  swallowed  hogsheads  of  Canary,  and  made 
the  windows  of  the  Mermaid  shake  with  his  bursts  of 
humour. 


Jonson  did  not  go  beyond  this  ;  he  was  not  a  philo- 
sopher likb  Molière,  able  to  grasp  and  dramatise  the 
crisis  of  human  life,  education,  marriage,  sickness,  the 
chief  characters  of  his  country  and  century,  the  courtier, 
the  tradesman,  the  hypocrite,  the  man  of  the  world.^ 
He  remained  on  a  lower  level,  in  the  comedy  of  plot,' 
the  painting  of  the  grotesque,'  the  representation  of  too 
transient  subjects  of  ridicule,^  too  general  vices.^  If  at 
times,  as  in  the  Alchemist,  he  has  succeeded  by  the 
perfection  of  plot  and  the  vigour  of  satire,  he  has  mis- 
carried more  frequently  by  the  ponderousness  of  liis 
work  and  the  lack  of  comic  lightness.  The.  critic  in 
him  mars  the  artist  ;  his  literary  calculations  strip  him 
of  spontaneous  invention  ;  he  is  too  much  of  a  writer 
and  moralist,  not  enough  of  a  mimic  and  an  actor.  But 
he  is  loftier  from  another  side,  for  he  is  a  poet  ;  almost 
all  writers,  prose-authors,  preachers  even,  were  so  at  the 
time  we  speak  of.  Fancy  aboimded,  as  well  as  the 
perception  of  colours  and  forms,  the  need  and  wont  of 
joying  through  the  imagination  and  the  eyes.  Many 
of  Jensen's  pieces,  the  Staple  of  Jfews,  Cynthia*8  JRevele, 

*  Compare  VEcoU  des  Femmes,  Tartuffe^  Le  MtsarUhrope^  Le  Bom- 
gnois-gentilhomme^  Le  Malade  imaginaire^  Otorge»  DamdSn. 

'*  Oom^pés%  k»  Fùurberies  de  Scapiti. 

*  Compare  les  Fâcheux. 

*  Compare  les  Précieuses  Ridicules. 

*  Compare  the  plava  *>f  Deetouches. 
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are  fanciful  and  all^orical  comedies  like  those  of 
Aristophanes.  He  there  dallies  with  the  real,  and 
beyond  the  real,  with  characters  who  are  but  theatrical 
masks,  abstractions  personified,  buffooneries,  decorations, 
dances,  music,  pretty  laughiog  whims  of  a  picturesque 
and  sentimental  imagination.  Thus,  in  Cynthia's  Revels, 
three  children  come  on  "pleading  possession  of  the 
cloke"  of  black  velvet,  which  an  actor  usually  wore 
when  he  spoke  the  prologue.  They  draw  lots  for  it  ; 
one  of  the  losers,  in  revenge,  tells  Âe  audience  before- 
hand the  incidents  of  the  piece.  The  others  interrupt  him 
at  every  sentence,  put  their  hands  on  his  mouth,  and 
taking  the  cloak  one  after  the  other,  b^in  to  criticise 
the  spectators  and  authors.  This  child's  play,  these 
gestures  and  loud  voices,  this  little  amusing  dispute, 
divert  the  public  from  their  serious  thoughts,  and  pre- 
pare them  for  the  oddities  which  they  are  to  look  upon. 

We  are  in  Greece,  in  the  valley  of  Gargaphie, 
where  Diana^  has  proclaimed  "a  solemn  revels."  Mer- 
cury and  Cupid  have  come  down,  and  begin  by 
quarrelling;  the  latter  says:  "My  light  feather-heel'd 
coz,  what  are  you  any  more  than  my  uncle  Jove's 
pander  ?  a  lacquey  that  runs  on  errands  for  bîm  and 
can  whisper  a  light  message  to  a  loose  wench  with  some 
round  volubility  ?  .  .  .  One  that  sweeps  the  gods' 
drinking-room  every  morning,  and  sets  the  cushions  in 
order  again,  which  they  threw  one  at  another^s  head 
over  night  ?"  * 

They  are  good-tempered  gods.  Echo,  awoke  by 
Mercury  weeps  for  the  "  too  beauteous  boy  Narcissus  "  : 

"  That  trophy  of  self-love,  and  spoil  of  nature. 
Who,  now  transformed  into  this  drooping  flower, 

1  By  Diana,  Queen  Elizabeth  is  meant  *  Cynthia* ê  JUoela,  I  t 
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Hangs  tha  repeatant  bead,  back  from  the  Gtream.  ,  .  . 
Witoeia  thy  jouth*s  dear  sweete,  here  spent  untAjst^l, 
Like  a  fair  taper,  with  his  uvni  flame  wasted  î  *  .  . 
Aiid  with  thy  water  let  this  curse  remain , 
As  an  iBaeparate  pl^^e,  that  who  but  taâte 
A  drop  thereof,  may,  with  the  instant  touch, 
Grow  doatingly  enamoured  an  themselvei."  * 

The  courtiers  and  ladies  drink  thereof,  and  behold,  & 
sort  of  a  review  of  tlie  follies  of  the  time,  arranged,  as 
in  Aristophanes,  in  an  improbable  farce,  a  brilliaât  show, 
A  silly  speudUirift.  Asotiis,  wishes  to  become  a  man  of 
the  court  and  of  fashionable  manners  ;  he  takes  for  his 
master  Amorphus,  a  learned  trEveller,  expert  in  gal- 
lantry, who,  to  believe  himself,  is 

"  An  essenoe  so  sublimated  and  reâned  by  trarel  .  *  .  ahLe 
.  ,  .  to  speak  the  mere  extraction  of  langua^^e;  oue  that  .  ,  . 
was  your  first  that  ever  enrich'd  his  country  with  the  true  laws 
of  the  duello  ;  wtioee  optics  have  druuk  the  spirit  of  beauty  in 
some  eight-score  and  eighteen  princes'  courts,  where  I  have 
resided,  and  been  there  fortunate  in  the  amours  of  three  hundred 
forty  and  five  ladies,  all  nobly  if  not  princely  descended,  .  .  . 
in  b1\  so  happy,  as  even  admiration  herself  doth  seem  to  fasten 
her  kisses  upon  me."  ^ 

Aaotiia  leams  at  this  good  school  the  language  of  the 
court,  fortifier  himself  like  other  people  with  quibbles» 
learned  oaths,  îmd  metaphors  ;  he  fires  off  in  succession 
supersnbtle  tirades,  and  duly  imitates  the  grimaces  and 
tortuous  style  of  his  masters.  Then,  when  he  baa 
drunk  the  water  of  the  fountain,  becoming  suddenly 
pert  and  rash,  he  proposes  to  all  comers  a  tourna- 
ment of   "  court  compliment"     This  odd  tournament 


^  O^nthw't  Jkeek,  L  1, 
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is  held  before  tlie  ladies  ;  it  comprises  four  jousts,  and 
at  each  the  trumpets  soimd  The  combatants  perform 
in  succession  "  the  bare  accost  ;  "  "  the  better  re- 
gard;" "the  SOLEMN  address;"  and  "the  perfect 
CLOSE."*  In  this  grave  buffoonery  the  courtiers  are 
beaten.  The  severe  Crites,  the  moralist  of  the  play, 
copies  their  language,  and  pierces  them  with  their  own 
weapons.  Already,  with  grand  declamation,  he  had 
rebuked  them  thus  : 

"  0  vanity, 
How  are  thy  painted  beauties  doated  on, 
By  light,  and  empty  idiots  !  how  pursu'd 
With  open  and  extended  appetite  ! 
How  they  do  sweat,  and  run  themselves  from  breath, 
Rais'd  on  their  toes,  to  catch  thy  airy  forms. 
Still  turning  giddy,  till  they  reel  like  drunkards, 
That  buy  the  meny  madness  of  one  hour. 
With  the  long  irksomeness  of  following  time  1  "  ^ 

To  complete  the  overthrow  of  the  vices,  appear  two 
symbolical  masques,  representing  the  contrary  virtues. 
They  pass  gravely  before  the  spectators,  in  splendid 
an-ay,  and  the  noble  verses  exchanged  by  the  goddess 
and  her  companions  raise  the  mind  to  the  lofby  regions 
of  serene  morality,  whither  the  poet  desires  to  cany  us* 

**  Queen,  and  huntress,  chaste  and  fair, 
Now  the  sun  is  laid  to  sleep, 
Seated  in  thy  silver  chair. 
State  in  wonted  manner  keep.     .  . 
Lay  thy  bow  of  pearl  apart, 
And  thy  crystal  shining  quiver  ; 
Give  unto  the  flying  hart 
Space  to  breathe,  how  short  soever.''  ' 

^  Oynthia't  lUvêU,  v.  2.  <  Ihid.  I  1.  >  Cf^nHUa^i  SêtOê.  V.  8. 
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In  the  end,  bidding  the  dancers  to  unmask,  Cynthia 
shows  that  the  vices  have  disguised  themselves  as 
virtues.  She  condemns  them  to  make  fit  reparation, 
and  to  bathe  themselves  in  Helicon.  Two  by  two  they 
go  off  singing  a  palinode,  whilst  the  chorus  sings  the 
supplication  "Gk>od  Mercuiy  defend  us."^  Is  it  an 
opera  or  a  comedy  ?  It  is  a  lyrical  comedy  ;  and  if  we 
do  not  discover  in  it  the  airy  lightness  of  Aristophanes, 
at  least  we  encounter,  as  in  the  Birds  and  the  Frogs, 
the  contrasts  and  medleys  of  poetic  invention,  which, 
through  caricature  and  ode,  the  res!  and  the  impossible, 
the  present  and  the  past,  sent  forth  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  simultaneously  unites  all  kinds 
of  incompatibilities,  and  culls  all  flowers. 

Jonson  went  further  than  tliis,  and  entered  the 
domain  of  pure  poetry.  He  wrote  delicate,  voluptuous, 
charming  love  poems,  worthy  of  the  ancient  idyllic 
musa^  Above  aU,  he  was  the  great,  the  inexhaustible 
inventor  of  Masques,  a  kind  of  masquerades,  ballets, 
poetic  choruses,  in  which  all  the  magnificence  and  the 
imagination  of  the  English  Senaissance  is  displayed. 
The  Oreek  gods,  and  all  the  ancient  Olympus,  the 
allegorical  personages  whom  the  artists  of  the  time  deli- 
neate in  their  pictures  ;  the  antique  heroes  of  popular 
legends  ;  all  worlds,  the  actual,  the  abstract,  the  divine, 
the  human,  the  ancient,  the  modem,  are  searched  by 
his  hands,  brought  on  the  stage  to  furnish  costumes, 
harmonious  groups,  emblems,  songs,  whatever  can  excite, 
intoxicate  the  artistic  sensa  The  éHte,  moreover,  of  the 
kingdom  is  there  on  the  stage.  They  are  not  mounte- 
banks  moving  about    in   borrowed    clothes,  clumsily 

'  Cynthia*»  ReveU^  last  noeno. 
*  OêUbration  of  Cha/riê^MùeellaHéou*  Poems. 
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worn,  for  which  they  are  still  in  debt  to  the  tailor; 
they  are  ladies  of  the  courts  great  lords,  the  queen,  in 
all  the  splendour  of  their  rank  and  pride,  with  real 
diamonds,  bent  on  displaying  their  riches,  so  that  the 
whole  splendour  of  the  national  life  is  concentrated  in 
the  opera  which  they  enact,  like  jewels  in  a  casket 
What  dresses  !  what  profusion  of  splendours  !  what 
medley  of  strange  characters,  gipsies,  witches,  gods, 
heroes,  pontiffs,  gnomes,  fantastic  beings  I  How  many 
metamorphoses,  jousts,  dances,  marriage  songs  !  What 
variety  of  scenery,  architecture,  floating  isles,  triumphal 
arches,  symbolic  spheres  !  Gold  glitters  ;  jewels  flash 
purple  absorbs  the  lustre-lights  in  its  costly  folds 
streams  of  light  shine  upon  the  crumpled  silks 
diamond  necklaces,  darting  flame,  dasp  the  bare  bosoms 
of  the  ladies  ;  strings  of  pearls  are  displayed,  loop  after 
loop,  upon  the  silver-sown  brocaded  dresses  ;  gold  em- 
broidery, weaving  whimsical  arabesques,  depicts  upon 
their  dresses  flowers,  fruits,  and  figures,  setting  picture 
within  picture.  The  steps  of  the  tlirone  bear  groups 
of  Cupids,  each  with  a  torch  in  his  hand.^  On  either 
side  the  fountains  cast  up  plumes  of  pearls  ;  musicians, 
in  purple  and  scarlet,  laurel-crowned,  make  harmony  in 
the  bowers.  The  trains  of  masques  cross,  commingling 
their  groups  ;  *'  the  one  half  in  orange-tawny  and  silver, 
tlie  other  in  sea-green  and  silver.  The  bodies  and  siiort 
skirts  (were  of)  white  and  gold  to  both." 

Such  pageants  Jonson  wrote  year  after  year,  almost 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  true  feasts  for  the  eyes,  like  the  pro- 
cessions of  Titian.  Even  when  he  grew  to  be  old,  his 
imagination,  like  that  of  Titian,  remained  abundant  and 
fresh.     Though  forsaken,  lying  gasping  on  his  bed,  feel- 

^  Mamfue  o/Beautif, 
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ing  the  approach  of  death,  in  his  sapreme  Uttemeas  he 
did  not  lose  his  fieunilties,  bat  wrote  I%e  Sad Slupherd^the 
most  graceful  and  pastoral  of  his  pieces.  Consider  that 
this  beantifal  dieam  aioee  in  a  sick-chamber,  amidst 
medicine  bottles,  physic,  doctors,  with  a  nurse  at  his  side, 
amidst  the  anxieties  of  poverty  and  the  choking-fits  of 
a  dropsy  !  He  is  transported  to  a  green  forest,  in  the 
days  of  Bobin  Hood,  amidst  the  gay  chase  and  the  great 
barking  greyhounds.  There  are  the  malicious  fairies, 
who  like  Oberon  and  Titania»  lead  men  to  flounder  in 
mishaps.  There  are  open-souled  lovera,  who  like 
Daphne  and  Chloe,  taste  with  awe  the  painful  sweet- 
ness of  the  first  kiss.  There  lived  Earine,  whom  the 
stream  has  "  suck'd  in,"  whom  her  lover,  in  his  mad- 
ness, will  not  cease  to  lament  : 

"Earmc, 
Who  had  her  very  being,  and  her  name 
With  the  first  knots  or  buddings  of  the  spring, 
Bom  with  the  primrose  or  the  violet, 
Or  earliest  roses  blown  :  when  Cupid  smil'd, 
And  Venus  led  the  graces  out  to  dance, 
And  all  the  flowers  and  sweets  in  naturels  lap 
Leap'd  out,  and  made  their  solemn  conjuration 
To  last  but  while  she  liv'd  !  "...  ^ 
"  But  she,  as  chaste  as  was  her  name,  Earine, 
Died  undeflower'd  :  and  now  her  sweet  soul  hovers 
Here  in  the  air  above  us."  ^ 

Above  the  poor  old  paralytic  artist,  poetry  still 
hovers  like  a  haze  of  light.  Yes,  he  had  cumbered 
himself  with  science,  clogged  himself  with  theories, 
constituted  himself  theatrical  critic  and  social  censor, 

^  The  Sad  Shepherd,  L  2.  *  Ibid,  ilL  2. 
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filled  his  soul  with  unrelenting  indignation,  fosteied  a 
combative  and  morose  disposition  ;  but  divine  dreams 
never  left  him.     He  is  the  brother  of  Shakspeaie. 


VI. 

So  now  at  last  we  are  in  the  presence  of  one,  whom 
we  perceived  before  us  through  all  the  vistas  of  the 
Eenaissance,  like  some  vast  oak  to  which  all  the  forest 
ways  converge.  I  will  treat  of  Shakspeare  by  himself.  In 
onler  to  take  him  in  completely,  we  must  have  a  wide 
and  open  space.  And  yet  how  shall  we  comprehend 
him  ?  how  lay  bare  his  inner  constitution  ?  Lofty  words, 
eidogies,  are  all  used  in  vain  ;  he  needs  no  praise,  but 
comprehension  merely;  and  he  can  only  be  compre- 
hended by  the  aid  of  science.  As  the  complicated 
revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  become  intelligible 
only  by  use  of  a  superior  calculus,  as  the  delicate  trans- 
formations of  vegetation  and  life  need  for  their  explana- 
tion the  intervention  of  the  most  di£Bcult  chemical  for- 
mulas, so  the  great  works  of  art  can  be  interpreted  only 
by  the  most  advanced  psychological  systems  ;  and  we 
need  the  loftiest  of  all  these  to  attain  to  Shakspeare's 
level — to  the  level  of  his  age  and  his  work,  of  his  genius 
and  of  his  art 

After  all  practical  experience  and  accumulated 
observations  of  the  soul,  we  find  as  the  result  that 
wisdom  and  knowledge  are  in  man  only  effects  and 
fortuities.  Man  has  no  permanent  and  distinct  force 
to  secure  truth  to  his  intelligence,  and  common  sense  to 
his  conduct  On  the  contrary,  he  is  naturally  unreason- 
able and  deceived.  The  parts  of  his  inner  mechanism 
are  like  the  wheels  of  clock-work,  which  go  of  thernselveSi 
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Uindlj,  carried  away  by  impulse  and  weight,  and  which 
yet  sometimes,  by  virtue  of  a  certain  unison,  end  by 
indicating  the  hour.  This  final  intelligent  motion  is 
not  natural,  but  fortuitous  ;  not  spontaneous,  but  forced  ; 
not  innate,  but  acquired.  The  clock  did  not  always  go 
regularly  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  had  to  be  r^ulated  little 
by  little,  with  much  difficulty.  Its  regularity  is  not 
ensured  ;  it  may.  go  wrong  at  any  time.  Its  regularity 
is  not  complete  ;  it  only  approximately  marks  the  time. 
The  mechanical  force  of  each  piece  is  always  ready  to 
drag  all  the  rest  from  their  proper  action,  and  to  dis- 
arrange the  whole  agreement  So  ideas,  once  in  the  mind, 
puU  each  their  own  way  blindly  and  separately,  and  their 
imperfect  agreement  threatens  confusion  every  moment 
Strictly  speaking,  man  is  mad,  as  the  body  is  ill,  by 
nature  ;  reason  and  health  come  to  us  as  a  momentary 
success,  a  lucky  accident^  K  we  forget  this,  it  is  be- 
cause we  are  now  r^ulated,  dulled,  deadened,  and 
because  our  iutemal  motion  has  become  gradually,  by 
Motion  and  reparation,  half  harmonised  with  the  motion 
of  things.  But  this  is  only  a  semblance;  and  the  danger- 
ous primitive  forces  remain  untamed  and  independent 
under  the  order  which  seems  to  restrain  them.  Let  a 
great  danger  arise,  a  revolution  take  place,  they  will 
break  out  and  explode,  almost  as  terribly  as  in  earlier 
times.  For  an  idea  ia  not  a  mere  inner  mark,  employed 
to  designate  one  aspect  of  thiogs,  iuert,  always  ready  to 
fall  into  order  with  other  similar  ones,  so  as  to  make 
an  exact  whole.  However  it  may  be  reduced  and  dis- 
ciplined, it  still  retains  a  sensible  tinge  which  shows 

'  This  idea  nmy  W  exi>ande<l  i>sychologi<ra11y  :  external  perception, 
memory,  are  real  hallucinationa,  etc  This  is  the  analytical  aspect  : 
under  another  aspect  reason  and  health  are  the  natural  goals. 
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itâ  likeness  to  aE  hallQcmatioii  ;  s  degree  of  mdividual 
pcrsisteoce  which  shows  its  likeness  to  a  monomaaia  ; 
a  network  of  amgiilar  aflinities  which  shows  its  likeness 
to  the  ravings  of  delirium.  Being  such,  it  13  beyond 
question  the  rudiment  of  a  nightmare,  a  habit,  an  ab- 
surdity. Let  it  become  once  developed  in  its  entirety, 
as  its  tendency  leads  it,^  and  you  will  find  that  it  ia 
<»8entially  an  active  and  complete  ims^,  a  vision  draw- 
ing along  with  it  a  train  of  dreams  and  sensations,  which 
increases  of  itself,  suddenly,  by  a  sort  of  rank  and  absorb- 
ing growth,  and  which  ends  by  possessing,  shaking,  ex- 
hausting the  whole  man.  After  this*  another,  perhaps 
entirely  opposite,  and  so  on  auccassively  :  there  ia 
nothing  else  in  mau^  no  free  and  distinct  power  ;  he  is  in 
himself  but  the  process  of  these  headlong  impulses  and 
swarming  imaginations  :  civilisation  has  mutilated,  at* 
tenuated,  hut  not  destroyed  them  ;  shocks,  eolUsions, 
transports,  sometimes  at  long  intervals  a  sort  of  transient 
partial  equilibrium  :  this  is  his  real  life,  the  life  of  a 
lunatic,  who  now  and  then  simulates  reason,  but  who  is 
in  reality  **  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  on  ;"*  and 
this  is  man,  as  Shakspeare  has  conceived  him.  Ko 
writer,  not  even  Molière,  has  penetrated  so  far  beneath 
the  semblance  of  common  sense  and  logic  in  which  the 
human  machine  is  enclosed,  in  order  to  disentangle  the 
brute  powers  which  constitute  its  substance  and  its 
mainsprmg. 

How  did  Shakspeare  succeed  ?  and  by  what  extra- 
ordinary instinct  did  he  divine  the  remote  conclusions, 
the  deepest  insights  of  physiology  and  psycholog}'  ? 
He  had  a  compete  imagination  ;  Iiis  whole  genius  lies 

1  See  Spmu^  aixà  Bn^lâ  Slewsrt  :  Coiiûe|rtlon  m  its  tiAtunl  itati 
fi  beliat  *  Tmnp§$(t  it.  1< 
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m  Uiat  complete  imaginatioD.  These  words  seem  com- 
monplace and  void  of  meauing.  I^t  us  exaniine  tbem 
closer,  to  underetand  what  they  contain.  When  we  thiak 
a  thing,  we»  ordinaiy  men,  we  only  think  a  part  of  it  ; 
we  see  one  side,  some  isolated  mark,  sometimes  two  or 
tliree  marks  together  ;  for  what  is  beyond,  our  sight 
fails  u8  ;  the  infinite  network  of  its  infimtely-compUcated 
and  multiplied  properties  escapes  us  ;  we  feel  vaguely 
that  tliere  is  something  beyond  our  shallow  ken,  and 
this  vague  suspicion  is  the  only  part  of  our  idea  which 
at  all  re\'ealâ  to  us  the  great  beyond*  We  are  like  tyro* 
naturalists,  t^uiet  people  of  limited  understanding,  who, 
wishing  to  represent  an  animal,  recall  its  name  and  ticket 
in  the  museum,  with  some  indistinct  image  of  its  hide 
and  figure  ;  but  their  mind  stops  there.  If  it  so  happen» 
that  they  wish  to  complete  their  knowledge,  they  lead 
their  memory,  by  regular  classifications,  over  the  princi* 
pal  characters  of  the  animal,  and  slowly,  discursively, 
piecemeal,  bring  at  hist  the  bar©  anatomy  before  their 
eyes.  To  this  their  idea  is  reduced,  even  l^  hen  perfected; 
to  this  also  most  frequently  is  our  conception  reduc 
even  when  elaborated*  A^Tiat  a  distance  there  is  between^ 
tJiis  conception  and  the  object,  how  imperfectly  and 
meanly  the  one  represents  the  other,  to  what  extenfej 
this  mutilates  that  ;  how  the  consecutive  idea, 
jointed  in  little,  regularly  arranged  and  inert  fragment 
resembles  but  slightly  tlie  organised,  living  thing,  created 
simultaneously,  ever  in  action,  and  ever  transformed, 
words  cannot  explain.  Picture  to  yourself,  instead  of 
this  poor  dry  idea,  propped  up  by  a  miserable  mechani* 
CiU  linkwork  of  thought,  the  complete  idea,  tJiat  is,  an  ' 
inner  representation,  so  abundant  and  full,  that  it  ex- 
hausts all  the  properties  and  relations  of  the  object^  all 
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its  inward  and  outward  aspects  ;  that  it  exhausts  them 
instantaneonsly  ;  that  it  conceives  of  the  entire  animal, 
its  colour,  the  play  of  the  light  upon  its  skin,  its  fonn, 
the  quivering  of  its  outstretched  limbs,  the  flash  of  its 
eyes,  and  at  the  same  time  its  passion  of  the  moment, 
its  excitement,  its  dash  ;  and  beyond  this  its  instincts 
their  composition,  their  causes,  their  history  ;  so  that 
the  hundred  thousand  characteristics  which  make  up  its 
condition  and  its  nature  find  their  analogues  in  the  imagi- 
nation which  concentrates  and  reflects  them  :  there  you 
have  the  artist's  conception,  the  poef  s — Shakspeare*s  ; 
so  superior  to  that  of  the  logician,  of  the  mere  savant 
or  man  of  the  world,  the  only  one  capable  of  penetrating 
to  the  very  essence  of  existences,  of  extricating  the 
inner  from  beneath  the  outer  man,  of  feeling  through 
sympathy,  and  imitating  without  effort,  the  irregular 
oscillation  of  human  imaginations  and  impressions,  of  re- 
producing life  with  its  infinite  fluctuations,  its  apparent 
contradictions,  its  concealed  logic  ;  in  short,  to  create 
as  nature  creates.  This  is  what  is  done  by  the  other 
artists  of  this  age  ;  they  have  the  same  kind  of  mind, 
and  the  same  idea  of  life  :  you  will  find  in  Shakspeare 
only  the  same  faculties,  with  a  still  stronger  impulse  ; 
the  same  idea,  with  a  still  more  prominent  reliet 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

I  AM  about  to  describe  an  extraordinaiy  species  of  mind, 
perplexing  to  all  the  French  modes  of  analysis  and 
reasoning,  all-powerful,  excessive,  master  of  the  sublime 
as  well  as  of  the  base  ;  the  most  creative  mind  that 
ever  engaged  in  the  exact  copy  of  the  details  of  actual 
existence,  in  the  dazzling  caprice  of  fancy,  in  the  pro- 
foimd  complications  of  superhuman  passions  ;  a  nature 
poetical,  immoral,  inspired,  superior  to  reason  by  the 
sudden  revelations  of  its  seei^s  madness  ;  so  extreme 
in  joy  and  grief,  so  abrupt  of  gait,  so  agitated  and  im- 
petuous in  its  transports,  that  this  great  age  alone  could 
have  cradled  such  a  child. 

I. 

Oi  Shakspeare  all  came  from  within — I  mean  from 
his  soul  and  his  genius  ;  circumstances  and  the  externals 
contributed  but  slightly  to  his  development^  He  was 
intimately  boimd  up  with  his  age  ;  that  is,  he  knew  by 
experience  the  manners  of  country,  court,  and  town  ;  he 
had  visited  the  heights,  depths,  the  middle  ranks  of  man- 
kind ;  nothing  more.  Tn  all  other  respects,  his  life  was 
commonplace  ;  its  irregularities,  troubles,  passions,  suc- 

**  HaUiwell's  Lif^  of  Sh4ihtp€art, 
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cesses,  were,  on  the  whole,  such  as  we  meet  with  eveiy- 
where  else.^  His  father,  a  glover  and  wool-stapler,  in 
very  easy  circumstances,  having  married  a  sort  of  country 
heiress,  had  become  high-bailiff  and  chief  alderman  in 
his  little  town  ;  but  when  Shakspeare  was  neariy  four- 
teen he  was  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  mortgaging  his  wife's 
property,  obliged  to  resign  his  municipal  offices,  and  to 
remove  his  son  from  school  to  assist  him  in  his  business. 
The  young  fellow  applied  himself  to  it  as  well  as  he 
could,  not  without  some  scrapes  and  frolics  :  if  we  are 
to  believe  tradition,  he  was  one  of  the  thirsty  souls  of 
the  place,  with  a  mind  to  support  the  reputation  of  his 
little  town  in  its  drinking  powers.  Once,  they  say, 
having  been  beaten  at  Bideford  in  one  of  these  ale-bouts, 
he  returned  staggering  from  the  fight,  or  rather  could 
not  return,  and  passed  the  night  with  his  comrades 
under  an  apple-tree  by  the  roadsida  Without  doubt 
he  had  already  begun  to  write  verses,  to  rove  about 
like  a  genuine  poet,  taking  part  in  the  noisy  rustic 
feasts,  the  gay  allegorical  pastorals,  the  rich  and  bold 
outbreak  of  pagan  and  poetical  life,  as  it  was  then  to 
be  found  in  an  English  village.  At  all  events,  he  was 
not  a  pattern  of  propriety,  and  his  passions  were  as 
precocious  as  they  were  imprudent  While  not  yet 
nineteen  years  old,  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  sub- 
stantial yeoman,  about  eight  years  older  than  himself — 
and  not  too  soon,  as  she  was  about  to  become  a  mother.' 
Other  of  his  outbreaks  were  no  more  fortunate.     It 

*  Born  1564,  died  1616.  He  adapted  plays  as  early  as  1591.  The 
first  play  entirely  from  his  pen  appeared  in  1598. — Patkr  Colukr. 

'  Mr.  Halliwell  and  other  commentators  try  to  prove  that  at  this 
time  the  preliminary  trothplight  was  regarded  as  the  real  marriage  ; 
that  this  trothplight  had  taken  place,  and  that  th«rt  wit  thareforB  no 
iiTQgnlarity  in  Shakspeare's  conduct. 
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8801118  ibat  he  was  fimd  of  poaching,  after  the  mmnntm^ 
of  tbe  time,  being  "^  much  given  to  all  unluckineBae  in 
stealing  venison  and  labbits^"  says  the  Sev.  Bichaid 
Davies;^  **  particolaily  bcm.  Sir  Thomas  Lacy»  who 
had  him  oft  whipt  and  sometimes  imprisoned,  and  at 
last  made  him  fly  the  coontry  ;  •  .  .  but  his  revenge 
was  so  greats  that  he  is  his  Justice  Clodpata"  More- 
over, about  this  time  Shakspeare's  father  was  in  prison, 
his  affiûrs  were  not  prosperous,  and  he  himself  had 
three  children,  following  one  dose  upon  the  other;  he 
must  live,  and  life  was  hardly  possible  for  him  in  his 
native  town.  He  went  to  Ix>ndon,  and  took  to  the 
stage:  took  .the  lowest  parts,  was  a  "servant"  in  tbe 
tiittktre,  that  is,  an  apprentice,  or  perhaps  a  supernum- 
erary. They  even  said  that  he  had  b^un  still  lower, 
and  that  to  earn  his  bread  he  had  held  gentlemen's 
horses  at  the  door  of  the  theatre.'  At  aD  events  he 
tasted  misery,  and  felt,  not  in  imagination,  but  in  fact, 
the  sharp  thorn  of  care,  humiliation,  disgust,  forced 
labour,  public  discredit,  the  power  of  the  peopla  He 
was  a  comedian,  one  of  "  His  Majesty's  poor  players,"  ' 
— a  sad  trade,  degraded  in  all  ages  by  the  contrasts 
and  the  falsehoods  which  it  allows  :  still  more  degraded 
then  by  the  brutalities  of  the  crowd,  who  not  seldom 
would  stone  the  actors,  and  by  the  severities  of  the 
magistrates,  who  would  sometimes  condemn  them  to 
lose  their  ears.  He  felt  it,  and  spoke  of  it  with 
bitterness  : 


>  HalUwell,  128. 

'  AU  theie  anecdotes  are  traditiona,  and  conaequently  more  or  leas 
doabtftU  ;  bat  the  other  facta  are  authentic 

'  Terms  of  an  extant  document  He  is  named  along  with  Borbadge 
ttdOnanei 
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*'  Alas,  'tis  true  I  have  gone  here  and  there 
And  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  view. 
Gored  mine  own  thoughts,  sold  cheap  what  is  most  dMT.**  ^ 

And  again: 

''  When  in  disgrace  with  fortune*  and  men's  eyes, 
I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state, 
And  trouble  deaf  heaven  with  my  bootless  cries, 
And  look  upon  myself  and  curse  my  fate, 
Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope. 
Featured  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  possessed.  •  •  • 
With  what  I  most  eigoy  contented  least  ; 
Yet  in  those  thoughts  myself  almost  despising."  ' 

We  shall  find  further  on  the  traces  of  this  long-endor- 
int^'  disgust,  in  his  melancholy  characters,  as  where  he 

REVS  : 

*'  For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 
The  oppresseras  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 
The  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  law's  delay. 
The  insolence  of  office  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes. 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
Withabarebodkinî"* 

But  the  worst  of  this  undervalued  position  is,  that  it  eats 
into  the  soul.  In  the  company  of  actors  we  become 
actors  :  it  is  vain  to  wish  to  keep  clean,  if  you  live  in  a 
dirty  place  ;  it  cannot  be.  No  matter  if  a  man  braces 
himself  ;  necessity  drives  him  into  a  comer  and  sullies 

»  Sonrut  110. 

'  See  Sonnetâ  91  and  111  ;  also  Hamlet,  iiL  2.  Many  of  Hamlet*i 
wordfl  would  come  better  from  the  mouth  of  an  actor  than  a  prince. 
See  also  the  66th  Sonnet^  **  Tired  with  all  these." 

*  Sonnet  29.  «  HamUt,  iiL  1. 
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him.  The  machinery  of  the  decorations,  the  tawdriness 
and  medley  of  the  costumes,  the  smell  of  the  tallow  and 
the  candles,  in  contrast  with  the  parade  of  refinement 
and  loftiness,  all  the  cheats  and  sordidness  of  the 
representation,  the  bitter  alternative  of  hissing  or 
applause,  the  keeping  of  the  highest  and  lowest  com- 
pany, the  habit  of  sporting  with  human  passions,  easily 
unhinge  the  soul,  drive  it  down  the  slope  of  excess, 
tempt  it  to  loose  manners,  grieen-room  adventures,  the 
loves  of  strolling  actresses.  Shakspeare  escaped  them 
no  more  than  Molière,  and  grieved  for  it,  like  Molière  : 

"  0,  for  my  sake  do  you  with  Fortune  chide, 
The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds, 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 
Than  public  means  which  public  manners  breeds."  ^ 

They  used  to  relate  in  London,  how  his  comrade  Bur- 
badge,  who  played  Richard  III.,  having  a  rendezvous 
with  the  wife  of  a  citizen,  Shakspeare  went  before,  was 
weU  received,  and  was  pleasantly  occupied,  when 
Burbadge  arrived,  to  whom  he  sent  the  message,  that 
William  the  Conqueror  came  before  Richard  IIL*  We 
may  take  this  as  an  example  of  the  tricks  and  some- 
what coarse  intrigues  which  are  planned,  and  follow  in 
quick  succession,  on  this  stage.  Outside  the  theatre 
he  lived  with  fashionable  yoimg  nobles,  Pembroke, 
Montgomery,  Southampton,*  and  others,  whose  hot  and 
licentious  youth  gratified  his  imagination  and  senses 
by  the  example  of   Italian  pleasures  and  elegancie& 

1  Sonnet  111. 

'  Anecilote  written  in  1602  on  the  authority  of  Tooley  the  actor. 
'  The  Earl  of  Southampton  was  nineteen  yeazs  old  when  Shakspeare 
dedicated  hia  Adonis  to  him. 
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Add  to  this  the  rapture  and  transport  of  poetical  nature, 
and  this  kind  of  afflux,  this  boiling  over  of  all  the 
powers  and  desires  which  takes  place  in  brains  of  this 
kind,  when  the  world  for  the  first  time  opens  before 
them,  and  you  will  imderstand  the  Ventis  and  Adonis, 
"  the  first  heir  of  his  invention."  In  fact,  it  is  a  first 
cry,  a  cry  in  which  the  whole  man  is  displayed.  Never 
was  seen  a  heart  so  quivering  to  the  touch  of  beauty, 
of  beauty  of  every  kind,  so  delighted  with  the  freshness 
and  splendour  of  things,  so  eager  and  so  excited  in 
adoration  and  enjoyment,  so  violently  and  entirely 
carried  to  the  very  essence  of  voluptuousness.  His 
Venus  is  unique;  no  painting  of  Titian's  has  a  more 
brilliant  and  delicious  colouring;^  no  strumpet-goddess 
of  Tintoretto  or  Gioigione  is  more  soft  and  beautiful  : 

"  With  blindfold  fuiy  she  begins  to  forage, 
Her  ûuse  doth  reek  and  smoke,  her  blood  doth  boiL  .  •  • 

And  glutton-like  she  feeds,  yet  never  filleth  ; 
Her  lips  are  conquerors,  his  lips  obey, 
Paying  what  ransom  the  insulter  wÛleth  ; 
Whose  vulture  thought  doth  pitch  the  price  so  high. 
That  she  will  draw  his  lips'  rich  treasure  diy."' 

''  Even  as  an  empty  eagle,  sharp  by  fast. 
Tires  with  her  beak  on  feathers,  flesh  and  bone. 
Shaking  her  wings,  devouring  all  in  haste. 
Till  either  gorge  be  stufTd  or  prey  be  gone  ; 
Even  so  she  kiss'd  his  brow,  his  cheek,  his  chin, 
And  where  she  ends  she  doth  anew  b^;in.'*  ^ 

All  is  taken  by  storm,  the  senses  first,  the  eyes  dazzled 
by  carnal  beauty,  but  the  heart  also  from  whence  the 

'  See  Titian's  picture.  Loves  of  the  Gods,  at  Blenheim. 
■^  renu8  and  Adonis.  I,  54S-663.  *  Md.  I  55-40. 
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poetry  overflows  :  the  fulnesa  of  youth  inuadates  even 
inanimate  thingd  ;  the  cotmtiy  looks  charming  amidâl 
the  rays  of   the   rîâing  sun,  the   air,  saturated    with  I 

brightness,  makeâ  a  gola-day  ; 

**  Lo,  liere  the  gentle  krk,  weary  of  imtj 
From  hÎB  mokt  cabmet  mounts  up  on  hîg\ 
And  wakes  the  morning^  from  wbose  silrer  breast 
The  aun  ariseth  in  his  m^aaty  ; 
Wbo  doth  the  world  so  gloriously  behold 
That  L-edar-tops  and  hills  seem  burnîâh'd  gold»*'  ' 

An  admirable  debauch  of  in)agination  and  rapture,  yet 
diaquietiiig  ;  for  such  a  mood  will  carry  one  a  long 
way,"  No  fair  and  frail  dame  in  London  was  without 
Adù-nù  on  her  table.^  Perhaps  Shakspeare  perceived 
that  he  had  transcended  the  bounds,  for  the  tone  of  his 
next  poem,  the  Mape  qf  Lucrèce,  is  quite  different  ;  but 
as  he  had  already  a  mind  liberal  enough  to  embtace  at 
the  same  time,  as  he  did  afterwards  in  his  dramas,  Uia 
two  extremes  of  things,  he  continued  none  the  less  to 
follow  his  bent.  The  "  sweet  abandonment  of  love  * 
was  the  great  occupation  of  his  life;  he  was  tender- 
hearted, and  he  was  a  poet  :  nothing  more  is  required 
to  be  smitten,  deceived,  to  suffer,  to  traverse  without 
pause  the  circle  of  illusions  and  troubles,  which  whirls 
and  whirls  round,  and  never  ends. 

He  had  many  loves  of  this  kind»  amongst  others  one 
for  a  sort  of  Marion  Delorma,^  a  miserable  deluding  de- 

1   P'enm  ajui  Admis^  I  853-S5S. 

^  Compare  the  fiist  piec^  of  Alfred  de  MoMot,  Cofties  d'Italie  et 
iFEtpagru. 

'  Crawlej,  quoted  by  Fh.  Chwles,  Muda  9UT  Shakspeart, 

*  A  fam^  French  coiirteaan  (I613'lâ50),  the  herome  erf  a  drunft  of 
tliAt  name,  by  Victor  Hugo,  b*TÎng  for  ÏU  fiubject-matlor  t  **  Low 
puïiâci  i^vetjtbiïig.  "—Ta, 
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spotic  passion,  of  whiph  he  felt  the  burden  and  the 
shame,  but  from  which  nevertheless  he  could  not  and 
would  not  free  himself.  Nothing  can  be  sadder  than 
his  confessions,  or  mark  better  the  madness  of  love,  and 
the  sentiment  of  human  weakness  : 

'*  When  my  love  swears  that  she  is  made  of  truth, 
I  do  belieTC  her,  though  I  know  she  lies."  ^ 

So  spoke  Alceste  of  Célimène  ;*  but  what  a  soiled  Céli- 
mène  is  the  creature  before  whom  Shakspeare  kneels, 
with  as  much  of  scorn  as  of  desire  ! 

"  Those  lips  of  thine, 
That  have  profaned  their  scarlet  ornaments 
And  sealed  false  bonds  of  love  as  oft  as  mine, 
Robb'd  others'  beds'  revenues  of  their  rents. 
Be  it  lawful  I  love  thee,  as  thou  lov'st  those 
Whom  thine  eyes  woo  as  mine  importune  thee.**  ' 

This  is  plain-speaking  cmd  deep  shamelessness  of  soul, 
such  as  we  find  only  in  the  stews  ;  and  these  are  the 
intoxications,  the  excesses,  the  delirium  into  which  the 
most  refined  artists  fall,  when  they  resign  their  own 
noble  hand  to  these  soft,  voluptuous,  and  clinging  ones. 
They  are  higher  than  princes,  and  they  descend  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  sensual  passion.  Good  and  evil  then 
lose  their  names  ;  all  things  are  inverted  : 

**  How  sweet  and  lovely  dost  thou  make  the  sham& 
Which,  like  a  canker  in  the  fragrant  rose, 
Doth  spot  the  beauty  of  thy  budding  name  t 
0,  in  what  sweets  dost  thou  thy  sins  enclose  I 

>  Sorifut  138. 

*  Two  characters  in  MoUère's  MiêarUkrope,    The  tceoe  referred  to 
u  Act  V.  8c.  7.— Tb.  •  Sanna  142. 
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That  tongue  that  teUs  tbe  s^  of  thy  âan 
Making  laadyioiis  oomments  <m  thy  spat% 
Cannot  diBpraiae  bat  in  a  kind  of  piaiae  ; 
Naming  thy  name  Meflaes  an  ill  report"  ^ 

What  are  proofs,  the  will,  reason,  honour  itself  when 
the  passion  is  so  absorbing  ?  What  can  be  said  further 
to  a  man  who  answers,  **  I  know  all  that  you  are  going 
to  say,  and  what  does  it  all  amount  to  ?"  Great  loves 
are  inundations,  which  drown  all  repugnance  and  all 
delicacy  of  soul,  all  preconceived  opinions  and  all 
received  principles.  Thenceforth  the  heart  is  dead  to 
all  ordinary  pleasures  :  it  can  only  feel  and  breathe  on 
one  sida  Shakspeaie  envies  the  keys  of  the  instrument 
over  which  his  mistress'  fingers  run.  If  he  looks  at 
flowers,  it  is  she  whom  he  pictures  beyond  them  ;  and 
the  extravagant  splendours  of  dazzling  poetry  spring  up 
in  him  repeatedly,  as  soon  as  he  thinks  of  those  glow- 
ing black  eyes  : 

*^  From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  spring, 
When  proud-pied  April  dress'd  in  all  his  trim, 
Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  eveiy  thing, 
That  heavy  Saturn  laugh'd  and  leap'd  with  hinL"' 

He  saw  none  of  it  : 

"  Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lily's  white, 
Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rose."  ' 

All  this  sweetness  of  spring  was  but  her  perfume  and 
her  shade  : 

"  The  forward  violet  thus  I  did  chide  : 
'  Sweet  thief,  whence  didst  thou  steal  thy  sweet  that  smells^ 
If  not  from  my  love's  breath  ?    The  purple  pride, 

^  SonMi  95.  >  San/nst  98.  *  IM. 
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Which  on  thy  ftoft  cheek  for  eompleiioD  dwolli 
In  tnjr  love's  reim  tbou  hjiat  too  groeeiy  dywi* 
The  lUy  I  canctemaed  for  thy  hftnd. 
And  buds  of  marjomm  hid  itol'n  thy  hair  : 

The  TOBes  fearftilly  on  thorns  did  sUnd, 
One  bhishing  ahameT  another  white  despair  : 
A  third,  nor  fed  nor  white,  had  stoFu  of  both 
And  to  his  robbery  had  anDex'd  ihy  breath  j  •  .  . 
More  dowers  I  noted,  yet  I  none  oould  see 
But  sweet  or  eolmir  it  had  Bt<»Fn  from  thee."  ^ 

FassioDate  archness,  delicious  a£fectatioii5,  worthy  of 
Heme  and  the  contemporaries  of  Dante,  which  tell  ns 
of  long  rapturous  dreams  concentrated  on  one  objdcL 
Under  a  sway  so  imperious  aud  sustained,  what  senti- 
ment could  maintain  its  ground?  That  of  family? 
He  was  married  and  had  children, — a  family  which  he 
went  to  see  ''  once  a  year  ;  "'  and  it  was  probably  on 
his  return  from  one  of  these  joumeya  that  he  used  tkm 
words  above  quoted.  Conscience  T  *'  Love  is  too 
young  to  know  what  conscience  is*"  Jealousy  and 
anger? 

**  For,  thon  betraying  me,  I  do  betray 
My  acblêr  part  to  tny  groes  body's  tn^ttoa.'^' 

Repulses  Î 

"  He  is  contented  thy  poor  drudge  to  be 
To  stand  la  thy  aSairt,  faU  by  thy  «de,"  * 

He  is  no  longer  yoxmg;  she  loves  another,  a  hand- 
some, young,  hght-haired  fellow,  his  own  dearest  friend, 
whom  he  has  presented  to  her,  and  whom  she  wishes 
lo  seduce  : 


1    SbfMMlSt. 
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"  Two  loves  I  have  of  comfort  and  despair, 
Which  like  two  spirits  do  suggest  me  still  : 
The  better  angel  is  a  man  right  fair, 
The  worser  spirit  a  woman  coloured  ilL 
To  win  me  soon  to  hell,  my  female  evil 
Tempteth  my  better  angel  from  my  side."  ^ 

And  when  she  has  succeeded  in  this,^  he  dares  not 
confess  it  to  himself,  but  su£fers  all,  like  Molièra 
What  wretchedness  is  there  in  these  trifles  of  every-day 
life!  How  man's  thoughts  instinctively  place  by 
Shakspeare's  side  the  great  unhappy  French  poet 
(Molière),  also  a  philosopher  by  nature,  but  more  of  a 
professional  laugher,  a  mocker  of  old  men  in  love,  a 
bitter  railer  at  deceived  husbands,  who,  after  having 
played  in  one  of  his  most  approved  comedies,  said  aloud 
to  a  friend,  "My  dear  fellow,  I  am  in  despair;  my 
wife  does  not  love  me  !  "  Neither  glory,  nor  work, 
nor  invention  satisfy  these  vehement  souls  :  love  alone 
can  gratify  them,  because,  with  their  senses  and  heart, 
it  contents  also  their  brain;  and  all  the  powers  of 
man,  imagination  like  the  rest,  find  in  it  their  concen- 
tratiorf  and  their  employment.  "  Love  is  my  sin,"  he 
said,  as  did  Musset  and  Heine  ;  and  in  the  Sonnets  we 
find  traces  of  yet  otlier  passions,  equally  abandoned  ; 
one  in  particular,  seemingly  for  a  great  lady.  The  first 
half  of  his  dramas.  Midsummer  Nighfs  Bream,  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  preserve  the 
warm  imprint  more  completely  ;  and  we  have  only  to 

^  Sonnet  Hi  ;  also  the  PasnoruUe  FUgrim,  2. 

'  This  new  Inteqiretation  of  the  Sonnets  is  due  to  the  ingenious  and 
learned  conjectores  of  M.  Ph.  Chasles. — For  a  short  history  of  these 
Sonnets,  see  Dyce's  Shakspeare,  L  pp.  96-102.  This  learned  editor  says  : 
"  I  contend  that  allusions  scattered  through  the  whole  series  are  not  tc 
be  hastily  referred  to  the  personal  circumstances  of  Shakspeare.*' — ^Tr. 
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consider  his  latest  women's  character,^  to  see  with 
what  exquisite  tenderness,  what  fall  adoration,  he  loved 
them  to  the  end. 

In  this  is  all  his  genius  ;  his  was  one  of  those  deli- 
cate souls  which,  like  a  perfect  instrument  of  music, 
vibrate  of  themselves  at  the  slightest  touch.  This  fine 
sensibility  was  the  first  thing  observed  in  him.  "  My 
darUng  Shakspeare,"  "  Sweet  Swan  of  Avon  :  "  these 
words  of  Ben  Johnson  only  confirm  what  his  contem- 
poraries reiterate.  He  was  affectionate  and  kind,  "civil 
in  demeanour,  and  exceUent  in  the  qualitie  he  pro- 
fesses ;"^  if  he  had  the  impulse,  he  had  also  the  effusion 
of  true  artists  ;  he  was  loved,  men  were  delighted  in 
his  company  ;  nothing  is  more  sweet  or  winning  than 
this  charm,  this  half-feminine  abandonment  in  a  man. 
His  wit  in  conversation  was  ready,  ingenious,  nimble  ; 
his  gaiety  brillicmt;  his  imagination  fluent,  and  so 
copious,  that,  as  his  friends  tell  lis,  he  never  erased 

^  Miranda,  Detidemona,  Viola.  The  following  an»  the  fintiwrordB  of 
the  Duke  in  Ttoelfth  Night  .— 

**  If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on  ; 
Give  me  excess  of  it,  that,  surfeiting; 
The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  diei 
That  strain  again  !  it  had  a  dying  fall  : 
0,  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  south. 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets. 
Stealing  and  giving  oduur  1  Enough  ;  no  man  t 
Tis  not  so  sweet  now  as  it  was  before. 
O  spirit  of  love  !  how  quick  and  fresh  art  thon. 
That,  notwithstanding  thy  capacity 
Beceiveth  as  the  sea,  nought  enters  there^ 
Of  what  validity  and  pitch  soever, 
But  falls  into  abatement  and  low  prioe^ 
Even  in  a  minute  :  so  full  of  shapes  is  fancy 
That  it  alone  is  high-CantasticaL" 

^  H.  ChetUe,  in  repudiating  Greene's  sarcasm,  attribatid  to  him. 
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wliat  he  had  written  ; — at  least  when  he  wrote  out  a 
scene  for  the  second  time,  it  was  the  idea  which  he 
would  change,  not  the  woids,  by  an  after-glow  of  poetic 
thought,  not  with  a  piednful  tinkering  of  the  verse.  All 
these  characteristics  aie  combined  into  a  single  one  : 
he  had  a  sympathetic  genius  ;  I  mean  that  naturally 
he  knew  how  to  foiget  himself  and  become  transfused 
into  all  the  objects  which  he  conceived.  Look  around 
you  at  the  great  artists  of  your  time,  try  to  approach 
them,  to  become  acquainted  with  them,  to  see  them  as 
they  think,  and  you  will  observe  the  full  force  of  this 
word.  By  an  extraordinary  instinct,  they  put  themselves 
at  once  in  a  position  of  existences  ;  men,  animals, 
flowers,  plants,  landscapes,  whatever  the  objects  are,  liv- 
ing or  not,  they  feel  by  intuition  the  forces  and  tenden- 
cies which  produce  the  visible  external  ;  and  their  soul, 
infinitely  complex,  becomes  by  its  ceaseless  metamor- 
phoses, a  sort  of  abstract  of  the  imiversa  This  is  why 
they  seem  to  live  more  than  other  men  ;  they  have  no 
need  to  be  taught,  they  divine  I  have  seen  such  a 
man,  apropos  of  a  piece  of  armour,  a  costume,  a  collec- 
tion of  furniture,  enter  into  the  middle-age  more  fuUy 
than  three  savants  together.  They  reconstruct,  as 
they  build,  naturally,  surely,  by  an  inspiration  which 
is  a  winged  chain  of  reasoning.  Shakspeare  had  only 
an  imperfect  education,  "small  Latin  and  less  Greek," 
barely  French  and  Italian,^  nothing  else  ;  he  had  not 
travelled,  he  had  only  read  the  current  literature  of  his 
day,  he  had  picked  up  a  few  law  words  in  the  court  of 
his  little  town  :  reckon  up,  if  you  can,  all  that  he  knew 
of  man  and  of  history.     These  men  see  more  objects 

^  Dyce,  Shak9pêar€^  i  27  :  "Of  French  and  Italian,  1  apprehend, 
he  knew  bat  little."— Tr. 
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at  a  tome  ;  they  grasp  them  more  closelj  than  other 
men,  more  quickly  and  thoroughly  ;  their  mind  is  full, 
and  runs  over.  They  do  not  rest  in  simple  reasoning  ; 
at  every  idea  their  whole  being,  reflections,  images, 
emotions,  are  set  aquiver.  See  them  at  it;  they 
gesticulate,  mimic  their  thought,  brim  over  with  com- 
parisons ;  even  in  their  talk  they  are  imaginative  and 
original,  with  familiarity  and  boldness  of  speech,  some- 
times happily,  always  iir^ularly,  according  to  the 
whims  and  starts  of  the  adventurous  improvisation. 
The  animation,  the  brilliancy  of  their  language  is  mar- 
vellous ;  so  are  their  fits,  the  wide  leaps  with  which 
they  couple  widely-removed  ideas,  annihilating  distance, 
passing  from  pathos  to  humour,  from  vehemence  to 
gentleness.  This  extraordinary  rapture  is  the  last 
thing  to  quit  them.  If  perchance  ideas  fail,  or  if  their 
melancholy  is  too  violent,  they  still  speak  and  produce, 
even  if  it  be  nonsense:  they  become  clowns,  though 
at  their  own  expense,  and  to  their  own  hurt  I  know 
one  of  these  men  who  will  talk  nonsense  when  he 
thinks  he  is  dying,  or  has  a  mind  to  kill  himself  ;  the 
inner  wheel  continues  to  turn,  even  upon  nothing,  that 
wheel  which  man  must  needs  see  ever  turning,  even 
though  it  tear  him  as  it  turns  ;  his  buffoonery  is  an 
outlet  :  you  will  find  him,  this  inextinguishable  urchin, 
this  ironical  puppet,  at  OpheUa's  tomb,  at  Cleopatra's 
death-bed,  at  Juliet's  funeral  High  or  low,  these 
men  must  always  be  at  some  extreme.  They  feel  their 
good  and  their  iU  too  deeply  ;  they  expatiate  too  abun- 
dantly on  each  condition  of  their  soul,  by  a  sort  of  in- 
voluntary novel  After  the  traducings  and  the  disgusts 
by  which  they  debase  themselves  beyond  measure,  they 
rise  and  become  exalted  in  a  marvellous  fashion,  even 
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trambliiig  with  pride  and  J07.     ''Haply,"  aays  Sbak- 
apeare,  after  one  of  these  dnll  mooda  : 

**  Haply  I  think  on  thee,  and  then  my  state, 
Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  ariaing 
From  sullen  earth,  sings  hymns  at  heaven's  gate."  ' 

Then  all  fades  away,  as  in  a  furnace  where  a  stronget 
flare  than  usual  has  left  no  substance  fuel  behind  it. 

''  That  time  of  year  thou  mayst  in  me  behold 
When  yeUow  leayes,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold, 
Bare  ruin'd  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 
In  me  thou  see^st  the  twilight  of  such  day 
As  after  sunset  fiMieth  in  the  west, 
Which  hy  and  hy  black  night  doth  take  away. 
Death's  second  self,  that  seals  up  all  in  rest."  *  .  .  . 

''  No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead 
Than  you  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  bell 
Give  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled 
From  this  yile  world,  with  yilest  worms  to  dwell  : 
Nay,  if  you  read  this  line,  remember  not 

'  The  hand  that  writ  it  ;  for  I  love  you  so. 
That  I  in  your  sweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot 
If  thinking  on  me  then  should  make  you  woe."  ' 

These  sudden  alternatives  of  joy  and  sadness,  divine 
transports  and  grand  melancholies,  exquisite  tenderness 
and  womanly  depressions,  depict  the  poet,  extreme  in 
emotions,  ceaselessly  troubled  with  grief  or  merriment, 
feeling  the  slightest  shock,  more  strong,  more  dainty  in 
enjoyment  and  suffering  than  other  men,  capable  of 
more  intense  and  sweeter  dreams,  within  whom   is 

>  AmmmI  ».  «  Samet  78.  *  Saimti  7L 
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stirred  an  imaginary  world  of  graceful  or  terrible  beings, 
all  impassioned  like  their  author. 

Such  as  I  have  described  him,  however,  he  found  hia 
resting-place.  Early,  at  least  what  regartla  outward 
appearances,  he  settled  down  to  an  orderly,  sensible, 
almost  humdrum  existence,  engaged  in  business,  pro- 
vident of  the  future,  He  remained  on  the  stage  for  at 
least  seventeen  years,  though  taking  secondary  parts  ;^ 
he  sets  his  wits  at  the  same  time  to  the  touching  up  of 
plays  with  so  much  activity,  that  Greene  called  him 
"  an  upstart  crow  beautified  with  our  feathers  ;  ...  an 
bsolute  Jafmnne»  factotum,  in  his  owne  conceyt  the 

ely  shake-eoena  in  a  countrey/'*  At  the  age  of 
tliirty-three  he  had  amassed  money  enough  to  buy  at 
tratford  a  house  with  two  bams  and  two  gardens,  and 
went  on  steadier  and  steadier  in  the  same  course. 
A  man  attains  only  to  easy  circumstances  by  his  own 
labour;  if  ha  gains  wealth,  it  is  by  making  others 
labour  for  him.  This  is  why,  to  the  tmdes  of  actor  and 
author,  Shakspeare  added  those  of  manager  and  director 
of  a  theatre.     He  acquired  a  share  in  the  Blaekfriars 

d  Globe  theatres,  farmed  tithes,  bought  lai^e  pieces 
of  land,  more  houses,  gave  a  dowry  to  his  daughter 
Susanna,  and  finally  retired  to  his  native  town  on  liis 
property,  in  his  own  house,  like  a  good  landlord,  an 
honest  citizen,  who  manges  his  fortune  fitly,  and  takes 
his  share  of  municipal  work.  He  had  an  income  of 
two  or  three  himdred  pounds,  which  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  about  eight  or  twelve  hundred  at  the  present 
time,  and  according  to  tradition,  lived  cheerfully  and 
on  good  terms  with  his  neighbours;  at  all  events^  it 

^  The  pftTt  in  u'hieh  he  fxoeUed  was  tliftt  ûf  the  ghoat  tn  Màmùê^ 

*  Oraene*»  A  OnMitMWùrîh  of  WU^  etc 
VOL.  n.  F 
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does  not  seem  that  lie  thought  much  about  his  literaiy 
glory,  for  he  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  collect 
and  publish  his  works.  One  of  his  daughters  manied 
a  physician,  the  other  a  wine  merchant  ;  the  last  did 
not  even  know  how  to  sign  her  name.  He  lent  money, 
and  cut  a  good  figure  in  this  little  world.  Strange 
close  ;  one  which  at  first  sight  resembles  more  that  of 
a  shopkeeper  than  of  a  poet  Must  we  attribute  it  to 
that  English  instidct  which  places  happiness  in  the  life 
of  a  country  gentleman  and  a  landlord  with  a  good 
rent-roll,  well  connected,  surrounded  by  comforts,  who 
quietly  enjoys  his  undoubted  respectability,^  his  do- 
mestic autïiority,  and  his  county  standing  ?  Or  rather, 
was  Shakspeare,  like  Voltaire,  a  common-sense  man, 
though  of  an  imaginative  brain,  keeping  a  sound 
judgment  under  the  sparkling  of  his  genius,  prudent 
from  scepticism,  saving  through  a  desire  for  independ- 
ence, and  capable,  after  going  the  round  of  human  ideas, 
of  deciding  with  Candide,^  that  the  best  thing  one  can 
do  in  this  world  is  "  to  cultivate  one's  garden  ?"  1  had 
rather  think,  as  his  full  and  solid  head  suggests,'  that 
by  the  mere  force  of  his  overflowing  imagination  he 
escaped,  like  Goethe,  the  perils  of  an  overflowing  im- 
agination ;  that  in  depicting  passion,  he  succeeded,  like 
Goethe,  in  deadening  passion;  that  the  fire  did  not 
break  out  in  his  conduct,  because  it  found  issue  in  his 
poetry;  that  his  theatre  kept  pure  his  life;  and  that, 
having  passed,  by  sympathy,  through  every  kind  of 
folly  and  wretchedness  that  is  incident  to  human  ex- 

>  "He  was  a  respectable  man.*'  <*  A  good  word  ;  what  does  it 
mean  1  "  "  He  kept  a  gig."— (From  Thurteirs  trial  for  the  murder  of 
Weare.) 

*  The  model  of  an  optimist,  the  hero  of  one  cf  Voltaire's  udes.— Ta 

*  See  his  portraits,  and  in  particular  his  bust. 
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istence,  he  was  able  to  settle  down  amidst  them  with  a 
calm  and  melancholic  smile,  listening,  for  the  sake  of 
relaxation,  to  the  aerial  music  of  the  fancies  in  which  he 
revelled.^  I  am  willing  to  believe,  lastly,  that  in  frame 
as  in  other  things,  he  belonged  to  his  great  generation 
and  his  great  age;  that  with  him,  as  with  Babelais, 
Titian,  Michel  Angelo,  and  Bubens,  the  solidity  of  the 
muscles  was  a  coimteipoise  to  the  sensibility  of  the 
nerves  ;  that  in  those  dajrs  the  human  machine,  more 
severely  tried  and  more  firmly  constructed,  could  with- 
stand the  storms  of  passion  and  the  fire  of  inspiration  ; 
that  soul  and  body  were  still  at  eqidlibrium  ;  that  genius 
was  then  a  blossom,  and  not,  as  now,  a  disease.  We 
can  but  make  conjectures  about  all  this  :  if  we  would 
become  acquainted  more  closely  with  the  man,  we 
must  seek  him  in  his  works. 

II. 

Let  us  then  look  for  the  man,  and  in  his  style.  The 
style  explains  the  work  ;  whilst  showing  the  principal 
features  of  the  genius,  it  infers  the  rest.  When  we 
have  once  grasped  the  dominant  faculty,  we  see  the 
whole  artist  developed  like  a  flower. 

Shakspeare  imagines  with  copiousness  and  excess; 
he  scatters  metaphors  profusely  over  all  he  writes  ;  every 
instant  abstract  ideas  are  changed  into  images  ;  it  is  a 
series  of  paintings  which  is  unfolded  in  his  mind.  He 
does  not  seek  them,  they  come  of  themselves;  they 
crowd  within  him,  covering  his  arguments  ;  they  dim 
with  their  brightness  the  pure  light  of  logic.  He  does 
not  labour  to  explain  or  prove  ;  picture  on  picture,  image 
on  image,  he  is  for  ever  copying  the  strange  and  splendid 

^  EapecuJly  in  hii  later  pUya  :  Tempest^  TtoêifO^  NigkL 
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vifiions  which  are  engendered  one  after  another,  and  are 
heaped  up  within  hinL  Compare  to  our  dull  write» 
this  passage,  which  I  take  at  hazard  from  a  tranquQ 
dialogue: 

"  The  single  and  peculiar  life  is  bound, 
With  all  the  strength  and  armour  of  the  mind. 
To  keep  itself  ^m  nqyanoe  ;  but  much  more 
That  spirit  upon  whose  weal  depend  and  rest 
The  lives  of  many.     The  cease  of  majesty 
Dies  not  alone  ;  but,  like  a  gulf,  doth  draw 
What's  near  it  with  it  :  it  is  a  massy  wheel, 
Fix'd  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount, 
To  whose  huge  spokes  ten  thousand  lesser  things 
Are  mortised  and  a^joinM  ;  which,  when  it  &11b, 
Each  small  annexment,  petty  consequence, 
Attends  the  boisterous  ruin.     Never  alone 
Did  the  king  sigh,  but  with  a  general  groan."  ^ 

Here  we  have  three  successive  images  to  express  the 
same  thought  It  is  a  whole  blossoming;  a  bough 
grows  from  the  trunk,  from  that  another,  which  is 
multiplied  into  nimierous  fresh  branches.  Instead  of  a 
smooth  road,  traced  by  a  regular  line  of  dry  and 
cunningly-fixed  landmarks,  you  enter  a  wood,  crowded 
with  interwoven  trees  and  luxuriaiit  bushes,  which  con- 
ceal and  prevent  your  progress,  which  delight  and  dazzle 
your  eyes  by  the  magnificence  of  their  verdure  and  the 
wealth  of  their  bloom.  You  are  astonished  at  first, 
modem  mind  that  you  are,  business  man,  used  to  the 
clear  dissertations  of  classical  poetry  ;  you  become  cross  ; 
you  think  the  author  is  amusing  himself,  and  that 
through  conceit  and  bad  taste  he  is  misleading  you  and 
himself  in  his  garden  thickets.     By  no  means  ;  if  he 

*  Hamhi.  \\\.  .S, 
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speaks  thus,  it  is  not  from  choice,  but  of  necessity; 
metaphor  is  not  his  whim,  but  the  fonn  of  his  thought 
In  the  height  of  passion,  he  imagines  stilL  When 
Hamlet,  in  despair,  remembers  his  father^s  noble  form, 
he  sees  the  mythological  pictures  with  which  the  taste 
of  the  age  filled  the  very  streets  : 

"  A  station  like  the  herald  Mercniy 
New  lighted  on  a  heaven-kining  hilL"  ^ 

This  charming  vision,  in  the  midst  of  a  bloody  invective 
proves  that  there  lurks  a  painter  underneath  the  poet 
Involuntarily  and  out  of  season,  he  tears  off  the  tragic 
mask  which  covered  his  face  ;  and  the  reader  discovers, 
behind  the  contracted  features  of  this  terrible  mask,  a 
graceful  and  inspired  smile  which  he  did  not  expect 
to  see. 

Such  an  imagination  must  needs  be  vehement  Every 
metaphor  is  a  convulsion.  Whosoever  involimtarily 
and  naturally  transforms  a  dry  idea  into  an  image,  has 
his  brain  on  fire  ;  true  metaphors  are  flaming  apparitions, 
which  are  like  a  picture  in  a  flash  of  lightning.  Never, 
I  think,  in  any  nation  of  Europe,  or  in  any  age  of 
history,  has  so  grand  a  passion  been  seen.  ShaJ^speare's 
style  is  a  compound  of  frenzied  expressions.  No  man 
has  submitted  words  to  such  a  contortion.  Mingled 
contrasts,  tremendous  exaggerations,  apostrophes,  excla- 
mations the  whole  fury  of  the  ode,  confusion  of  ideas, 
accumulation  of  images,  the  horrible  and  the  divine, 
jumbled  into  the  same  line  ;  it  seems  to  my  fancy  as 
though  he  never  writes  a  word  without  shouting  it 
'What  have  I  done?'  the  queen  asks  Hamlet  He 
answers  : 

^  ActiiiSo.4 
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«<  Such  an  act 
That  blurs  the  grace  and  blush  of  modesty, 
Galls  virtue  hypocrite,  takes  off  the  rose 
From  the  fidr  forehead  of  an  innocent  lore, 
And  sets  a  blister  there,  makes  maniage-vows 
As  fidse  as  dicers'  oaths  :  O,  such  a  deed 
As  from  the  body  of  contraction  plucks 
The  veiy  soul,  and  sweet  religion  makes 
A  rhiq»ody  of  words  :  Heaven's  hce  doth  glow  ; 
Tea,  this  solidity  and  compound  mass, 
Witii  tristful  visage,  as  against  the  doom. 
Is  thought^ck  at  the  act"  ^ 

It  is  the  style  of  phrensy.  Yet  I  have  not  given  alL 
The  metaphors  aie  all  exaggerated,  the  ideas  all  verge 
on  the  absurd.  All  is  transformed  and  disfigured  by 
the  whirlwind  of  passion.  The  contagion  of  the  crime, 
which  he  denounces,  has  marred  all  nature.  He  no 
longer  sees  anything  in  the  world  but  corruption 
and  lying.  To  vilify  the  virtuous  were  little;  he 
vilifies  virtue  hersel£  Inanimate  things  are  sucked 
into  this  whirlpool  of  grief.  The  sky's  red  tint  at 
sunset,  the  pallid  darkness  spread  by  night  over  the 
landscape,  become  the  blush  and  the  pallor  of  shame, 
and  the  wretched  man  who  speaks  and  weeps  sees  the 
whole  world  totter  with  him  in  the  dimness  of  despair. 
Hamlet,  it  will  be  said,  is  half-mad  ;  this  explains 
the  vehemence  of  his  expressions.  The  truth  is  that 
Hamlet,  here,  is  Shakspeare.  Be  the  situation  terrible 
or  peaceful,  whether  he  is  engaged  on  an  invective  or 
a  conversation,  the  style  is  excessive  throughout 
Shakspeare  never  sees  things  tranquilly.  All  the 
powers  of  his  mind  are  concentrated  in  thu  present 

^  Act  iii  80.  4. 
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image  or  idea.  He  is  buried  and  absorbed  in  it 
With  such  a  genius,  we  are  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss  ; 
the  eddying  water  dashes  in  headlong,  swallowing  up 
whatever  objects  it  meets,  and  only  bringing  them  to 
light  transformed  and  mutilated.  We  pause  stupefied 
before  these  convulsive  metaphors,  which  might  have 
been  written  by  a  fevered  hand  in  a  night's  delirium, 
which  gather  a  pageful  of  ideas  and  pictures  in  half  a 
sentence,  which  scorch  the  eyes  they  would  enlighten. 
Words  lose  their  meaning  ;  constructions  are  put  out  of 
joint  ;  paradoxes  of  style,  apparently  false  expressions, 
which  a  man  might  occasionally  venture  upon  with 
diffidence  in  the  transport  of  his  rapture,  become  the 
ordinary  language.  Shakspeare  dazzles,  repels,  terrifies, 
disgusts,  oppresses  ;  his  verses  are  a  piercing  and  sub- 
lime song,  pitched  in  too  high  a  key,  above  the  reach 
of  our  organs,  which  ofiends  our  ears,  of  which  our 
mind  alone  can  divine  the  justice  and  beauty. 

Yet  this  is  little  ;  for  that  singular  force  of  concen- 
tration is  redoubled  by  the  suddenness  of  the  dash 
which  calls  it  into  existence.  In  Shakspeare  there  is 
no  preparation,  no  adaptation,  no  development,  no  care 
to  make  himself  understood.  like  a  too  fiery  and 
powerful  horse,  he  bounds,  but  cannot  run.  He  bridges 
in  a  couple  of  words  an  enormous  interval  ;  is  at  the 
two  poles  in  a  single  instant  The  reader  vainly  looks 
for  the  intermediate  track;  dazed  by  these  prodigi 
ous  leaps,  he  wonders  by  what  miracle  the  poet  has 
entered  upon  a  new  idea  the  very  moment  when  he 
quitted  the  last,  seeing  perhaps  between  the  two  images 
a  long  scale  of  transitions,  which  we  mount  with 
difficulty  step  by  step,  but  which  he  has  spanned  in  a 
stride.     Shakspeare  flies»  we  creep.     Hence  comes  a 
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etyle  made  up  of  conceits,  bold  images  shattered  ia  an 
instant  by  others  stOl  holder,  barely  indieated  idea^ 
completed  by  others  far  removed,  no  visible  coiioectioB. 
but  a  visible  incoherence  ;  at  every  step  we  halt,  th*; 
track  failing;  and  there,  far  above  iis,  lo,  âtands  the 
poet,  and  we  find  that  we  have  ventured  in  his  foot- 
steps, through  a  craggy  land,  full  of  precipices,  which 
he  threads,  as  if  it  were  a  straightforward  road,  but  011 
which  our  greatest  efforts  barely  carry  us  along. 

What  will  you  think,  further,  if  we  observe  thai 
these  vehement  expressions,  so  natural  in  their  up- 
welling,  insteiid  of  following  one  after  the  other,  alowly 
and  with  effort,  are  burled  out  by  hundreds,  with  an 
impetuouB  ease  and  abimdanee,  like  the  bubbliog  waves 
from  a  welling  spring,  which  are  heaped  together,  rise 
one  above  another,  and  find  nowhere  room  enough  to 
spread  and  exiiaust  themselves  ?  You  may  find  ia 
Jtomeo  and  Juliet  a  score  of  examples  of  this  inexhaus- 
tible inspiration.  The  two  lovers  pile  up  au  infinite 
mass  of  metaphors,  impassioned  exaggerations,  clenches 
contorted  phrases,  amorous  extravagances.  Their  laa- 
guage  is  like  the  tnll  of  nightingales.  Shakspeare't 
wits,  Mercutio,  Beatrice,  Koaaliud,  his  downs,  buffooo^ 
sparkle  with  far-fetched  jokes,  which  rattle  out  lik$*-^H 
volley  of  musketry.  There  is  none  of  them  but  provides 
enough  play  on  words  to  stock  a  whole  theatre.  Lear's 
curses,  or  Queen  Margaret's,  would  suffice  for  all  the 
madmen  in  an  asylum,  or  all  the  oppressed  of  the  earth. 
The  sonnets  are  a  delirium  of  ideas  and  images,  laboured 
at  with  an  obstinacy  enough  to  make  a  man  giddy* 
His  first  poem,  Vm^us  and  Adonis,  is  the  sensual 
ecstasy  of  a  Correggio,  insatiable  and  excited.  This 
exuberant   fecundity   intensifies   qualities   already  in 
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©xGess,  and  multiplies  a  huodred-fold  the  litxuriatice  of 
metaphor,  the  incoherence  of  style,  and  the  unbridled 
vehemence  of  expression.^ 

All  that  I  have  said  may  be  compressed  into  a  few 
words.  Objecta  ware  taken  Into  his  mind  organised 
and  complete  ;  they  pass  into  ours  disjointed,  decom- 
poeed,  fragmentarily.  He  thought  in  the  lump,  we 
think  piecemeal  ;  hence  his  style  and  our  style — two 
languagea  not  to  be  reconciled.  We,  for  our  part, 
writers  and  reasonera,  can  note  precisely  by  a  word 
each  isolated  fraction  of  an  idea,  and  represent  the  due 
oilier  of  its  paits  by  the  due  order  of  our  expressions. 
We  advance  gradually  ;  we  follow  the  filiations,  refer 
continually  to  the  roots,  try  and  treat  our  words  ap 
numbers,  our  sentences  as  equations  ;  we  employ  but 
general  tenus,  which  every  mind  can  understand,  and 
regular  constructions,  into  which  any  mind  can  enter  ; 
we  attain  justness  and  clearness,  not  life.  Shakspeare 
lets  justness  and  clearness  look  out  for  themselves,  and 
attains  life.  Erom  amidst  his  complex  conception  and 
bis  coloured  semi-vision  ha  grasps  a  fragment,  a 
quivering  fibre,  and  shows  it  ;  it  is  for  you,  from  this 
fragment,  to  divine  the  rest  He,  behind  the  word, 
has  a  whole  picture,  an  attitude,  a  long  argument 
abridged,  a  mass  of  swarming  ideas  ^  you  know  them, 
these  abbreviafcive,  condensive  words:  these  are  they 
which  we  launch  out  amidst  the  are  of  invention^  in  a 
fit  of  passion — words  of  slang  or  of  fashion,  which 
appeal   to   local  memory  or  individud  experience  ;  ^ 

*  TbU  is  why,  in  Ihe  eyea  of  a  writer  of  tbe  9«T«riiteantli  eentuiy, 
Shakspei^re'ft  ttyle  ii  Ihe  mo«£  obttcure,  preteatious,  p&infuT,  ba?b&rou«, 
and  iibstinl,  thiit  coulii  be  imagined. 

*  Shftk Aptère' 9  vocabuUry  h  thi»  tno&i  oopîoui  of  aïi  It  OOmptiMi 
«bout  16,000  word*  ;  Miltoa*t  oo!^  SOOa. 
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little  desultory  and  incorrect  phrases,  which,  bj  their 
irregularity,  express  the  suddenness  and  the  breaks  of 
the  inner  sensation  ;  trivial  words,  exaggerated  figures.^ 
There  is  a  gesture  beneath  each,  a  quick  contraction  of 
the  brows,  a  curl  of  laughing  lips,  a  clown's  tricky  an 
unhinging  of  the  whole  machina  None  of  them  mark 
ideas,  all  suggest  images  ;  each  is  the  extremity  and  issue 
of  a  complete  mimic  action  ;  none  is  the  expression  and 
definition  of  a  partial  and  limited  idea.  This  is  why 
Shakspeare  is  strange  and  powerful,  obscure  and  crea- 
tive, beyond  all  the  poets  of  his  or  any  other  age  ;  the 
most  immoderate  of  all  violators  of  language,  the  most 
marvellous  of  all  creators  of  souls,  the  farthest  removed 
from  r^ular  logic  and  classical  reason,  the  one  most 
capable  of  exciting  in  us  a  world  of  forms  and  of  plac- 
ing living  beings  before  us. 

III. 
Let  us  reconstruct  this  world,  so  as  to  find  in  it  the 
imprint  of  its  creator.  A  poet  does  not  copy  at  random 
the  manners  which  surround  him  ;  he  selects  from  this 
vast  material,  and  involuntarily  brings  upon  the  stage 
the  habits  of  the  heart  and  conduct  which  best  suit  his 
talent  If  he  is  a  logician,  a  moralist,  an  orator,  as,  for 
instance,  one  of  the  French  great  tragic  poets  (Bacine) 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  he  will  only  represent  noble 
manners  ;  he  will  avoid  low  characters  ;  he  will  have 
a  horror  of  menials  and  the  plebs  ;  he  will  observe  the 
greatest  decorum  amidst  the  strongest  outbreaks  of 
passion  ;  he  will  reject  as  scandalous  every  low  or  inde-  . 

^  See  the  oonvenation  of  Laertes  and  his  sister,  and  of  Laertes  and 
Polonins,  in  ffamUL  The  style  is  foreign  to  the  situation  ;  and  we  see 
hflre  plainly  the  natnral  and  necessary  procès*  of  Shakspeare's  thonght 
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cent  wond  ;  he  will  give  us  rèaaan,  tôftlnesa,  good  taste 
tluroughout  ;  be  will  suppress  the  familiarityj  childiali- 
fiesa,  artlessne&s,  gay  banter  of  domeatic  life  ;  lie  will 
blot  out  precise  details,  special  traits,  and  will  mrry 
tragedy  into  a  serene  and  sublime  regba,  where  his 
abstract  personages,  tmencumbered  by  time  and  space 
after  an  exchange  of  eloquent  hamngnes  and  able 
diaaertadons,  wiU  kill  each  other  becomingly,  and  m 
though  they  were  merely  concluding  a  ceremony. 
Shakspeare  does  just  the  contrary^  because  his  genius 
id  the  exact  opposita  His  master  faciil^  is  an  impas^ 
sioued  imagination,  freed  from  the  shackles  of  reason 
and  morality.  He  abandons  himself  to  it,  and  finds  in 
I  nothing  that  he  would  care  to  lop  off.  He  accepts 
aature  and  finds  it  beautiful  in  its  entirety.  He  paints 
it  iu  its  littîenesseSj  its  deformiti^,  its  weaknesses,  its 
excesses,  its  irregulântiêSi  and  in  itâ  rages  ;  he  ejchibits 
.  man  at  his  mealsj  in  bed,  at  play,  di'unk,  mad,  sick  ;  he 
i  adds  that  which  ought  not  to  be  seen  to  that  which 
passes  on  the  stage.  He  does  not  dream  of  ennobling, 
but  of  copying  liuman  life,  and  aspires  only  to  make  his 
copy  more  eiiei^etic  and  more  strikiog  than  the  original 
Hence  the  morals  of  this  drama  ;  and  first,  the  want 
of  dignity.  Dignity  ariser  «rom  self-command*  A 
man  selects  the  most  noble  of  his  acts  and  attitudea,  and 
allows  himself  no  other.  Shakspeare's  chamcters  select 
none,  but  allow  themselves  all.  His  kings  are  men,  and 
others  of  families.  The  terrible  Leontes  who  is  about 
to  order  the  death  of  his  wife  and  his  Mend,  plays  like 
a  child  with  his  son  :  caxesses  him,  gives  him  aU  the 
pretty  pet  names  which  mothers  are  wont  to  employ  ; 
he  dares  be  trivial;  he  gabblt^  like  a  nurse;  he  has 
heiT  language  and  fuMU  her  duties  : 
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"  Li&nUê.  What,  h&Bt  smutch'd  thy  mm  Î 
They  aay  it  ii  a  copy  out  of  mina     Gome,  captain^ 
We  muBt  be  neat  ;  not  neat,  but  cleanly,  captain  :  , 
Come^  sir  page, 

Look  on  me  with  your  welldû  eye  :  sweet  YÎllam  ! 
Moet  dear*9t  1  my  coUop  .  ,  .  Looking  on  the  Unas 
Of  my  boy 'a  face,  mathoughta  I  did  recoil 
Twenty-three  yeara,  and  saw  myBeli*  unbtieechM, 
In  my  green  Telvet  coat,  my  dagger  mtizried, 
Lest  it  Bhould  bite  its  master.  ,  .  * 
How  like,  methougbt,  I  then  waa  to  this  kernel, 
ThiB  squasli»  thb  gentleman  Î  .  .  *  My  brother. 
Are  you  so  fond  of  your  young  prince  as  we 
Do  seem  to  be  of  our»  f 

Fùlixmêê,  If  at  home,  air, 

He's  all  my  exercise,  my  mirtH,  my  matter. 
Now  my  sworn  friend  and  then  mine  enemy, 
My  parasite,  my  soldier,  statesman,  all  : 
He  mak^  a  July's  day  short  as  December, 
And  with  his  varying  childness  curej§  in  me 
Thoughts  that  would  thick  my  blood."  ^ 

There  are  a  score  of  such  passages  in  Shakspea^e 
The  great  passions,  with  him  as  in  nature,  are  preoedad 
or  followed  by  trivial  actions,  small-talk,  eommonplaee 
sentiments.  Strong  emotions  are  accidents  in  our  life  : 
to  drink,  to  eat.  to  talk  of  indifferent  things,  to  carry  out 
mechanically  an  habitual  duty;  to  dream  of  some  atale 
pleasure  or  some  ordinary  annoyance,  that  is  in  which  we 
employ  aU  our  time,  Shakspeare  paintë  ne  as  we  are  ; 
his  heroes  bow,  ask  people  for  nevTs,  speak  of  rain  and 
fiue  weatlier,  as  often  and  as  casually  as  ourselves, 
on  the  YBTy  eve  of  falling  into  the  extremity  of  misery, 
or  of  plunging  into    fatal  resolutions.     Hamlet  asks 

1   W4»têr^ê  Tali,  l  S. 
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what's  o'clock,  finds  the  wind  biting,  talks  of  feasts  and 
music  heard  without;  and  this  quiet  talk,  so  uncon- 
nected with  the  action,  so  full  of  slight,  insignificant 
facts,  which  chance  alone  has  raised  up  and  guided, 
lasts  until  the  moment  when  his  father^s  ghost,  rising 
in  the  darkness,  reveals  the  assassination  which  it  is 
his  duty  to  avenge. 

Eeason  tells  us  that  our  manners  should  be  mea- 
sured ;  this  is  why  the  manners  which  Shakspeare 
paints  are  not  so.  Pure  nature  is  violent,  passionate  : 
it  admits  no  excuses,  suffers  no  middle  course,  takes  no 
count  of  circumstances,  wills  blindly,  breaks  out  into 
railing,  has  the  irrationality,  ardour,  anger  of  children. 
Shakspeare's  characters  have  hot  blood  and  a  ready 
hand.  They  canaot  restrain  themselves,  they  abandon 
themselves  at  once  to  their  grief,  indignation,  love,  and 
plunge  desperately  down  the  steep  slope,  where  their 
passion  urges  them.  How  many  need  I  quote  ?  Timon, 
Posthumufi,  Cressida,  all  the  young  girls,  all  the  chief 
characters  in  the  great  dramas  ;  everywhere  Shakspeare 
paints  the  unreflecting  impetuosity  of  the  impulse  of  the 
moment.  Capulet  tells  his  daughter  Juliet  that  in  three 
days  she  is  to  marry  Earl  Paris,  and  bids  her  be  proud 
of  it  ;  she  answers  that  she  is  not  proud  of  it,  and  yet 
she  thanks  the  earl  for  this  proof  of  love.  Compare 
Capulet's  fury  with  the  anger  of  Orgon,^  and  you  may 
measure  the  difference  of  the  two  poets  and  the  two 
civilisations  : 

**  Capulet,  How  now,  how  now,  chop-logic  !    What  is  this  t 
*  Proud,'  and  *  I  thank  you/  and  '  I  thank  you  not  ;  ' 
And  yet  *  not  proud,'  mistress  minion,  you, 
Thank  me  no  thankings,  nor  proud  me  no  pronda, 
*'  One  of  Moli^re's  characten  in  TMrt^fe,^T^ 
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But  fettle  your  fine  jointe  'gainst  Thoiadaj  i 

To  go  with  Paris  to  Saint  Petec'a  ehordi, 

Or  I  will  drag  thee  on  a  hnrdle  thither. 

Oat^  yon  green-aickneas  carrion  1  out,  yon  baggage  1 

Ton  taUow-&ce  1 

JuUtL  Good  &ther,  I  beseech  you  on  my  kneea. 
Hear  me  with  patience  bat  to  speak  a  word. 

0,  Hang  thee,  young  baggage  I  disobedient  wretoh  ; 
I  tell  thee  what  :  get  thee  to  church  o'  Thursday^ 
Or  never  after  look  me  in  the  fiu»  : 
Speak  not,  r^y  not,  do  not  answer  me; 
Ify  fingers  itch.  .  .  • 

Lady  0,  Tou  are  too  hot 

0.  God'a  bread  I  it  makes  me  mad  : 
Day,  night,  hour,  tide,  time,  work,  pky, 
Alone,  in  company,  still  my  care  hath  been 
To  have  her  match'd  :  and  having  now  provided 
A  gentleman  of  noble  parentage, 
Of  fair  demesnes,  youthful,  and  nobly  train'd, 
StuflTd,  as  they  say,  with  honourable  parts, 
Proportion'd  as  one's  thought  would  wish  a  man  ; 
And  then  to  have  a  wretched  puling  fool, 
A  whining  mammet,  in  her  fortune's  tender, 
To  answer,  '  PU  not  ioed  ;  I  cannot  love^ 
I  am  too  young  ;  /  pray  you,  pardon  me/* — 
But,  an  you  will  not  wed,  I'll  pardon  you  : 
Graze  where  you  will,  you  shall  not  house  with  me  : 
Look  to't,  think  on't,  I  do  not  use  to  jest. 
Thursday  is  near  ;  lay  hand  on  heart,  advise  : 
An  you  be  mine.  111  give  you  to  my  friend  ; 
An  you  be  not,  hang,  b^,  starve,  die  in  the  streete. 
For,  by  my  soul.  111  ne'er  acknowledge  thee."  ^ 

This  method  of  exhorting  one's  child  to  marry  is 
peculiar   to   Shakspeare   and   the   sixteenth   century. 
^  Momêo  €Md  Juliei,  iii  5. 
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Contradiction  to  these  men  was  like  a  red  rag  to  a 
bull  ;  it  drove  them  mad. 

We  might  be  sure  that  in  this  age,  and  on  this  stage, 
decency  was  a  thing  imknown.  It  is  wearisome,  being 
a  check  ;  men  got  rid  of  it,  because  it  was  wearisome. 
It  is  a  gift  of  reason  and  morality;  as  indecency  is 
produced  by  nature  and  passion.  Shakspeare's  words 
are  too  indecent  to  be  translated.  His  characters  call 
things  by  their  dirty  names,  and  compel  the  thoughts 
to  particular  images  of  physical  love.  The  talk  of 
gentlemen  and  ladies  is  full  of  coarse  allusions;  we 
shoidd  have  to  find  out  an  alehouse  of  the  lowest 
description  to  hear  like  words  nowaday&^ 

It  would  be  in  an  alehouse  too  that  we  should  have 
to  look  for  the  rude  jests  and  brutal  kind  of  wit  which 
form  the  staple  of  these  conversations.  Kindly  polite- 
ness is  the  slow  fruit  of  advanced  reflection;  it  is  a 
sort  of  humanity  and  kindliness  applied  to  small  acts 
and  everyday  discourse;  it  bids  man  soften  towards 
others,  and  forget  himself  for  the  sake  of  others;  it 
constrains  genuine  nature,  which  is  selfish  and  gross. 
This  is  why  it  is  absent  from  the  manners  of  the  drama 
we  are  considering.  You  will  see  carmen,  out  of 
sportiveness  and  good  humour,  deal  one  another  hard 
blows  ;  so  it  is  pretty  well  with  the  conversation  of  the 
lords  and  ladies  of  Shakspeare  who  are  in  a  sportive 
mood  ;  for  instance,  Beatrice  and  Benedick,  very  well 
bred  folk  as  things  go,^  with  a  great  reputation  for  wit 
and  politeness,  whose  smart  retorts  create  amusement 

^  Henry  VIII.  ii.  3,  and  many  other  soenea. 

*  Muck  Ado  abovt  Nothing,  See  also  the  maimer  in  which  Henzy 
Y.  in  Shakspeare's  King  Henry  V,  pays  oonrt  to  Katharine  of  Franoe 
(7.2). 
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for  the  bystanders.  These  "  skirmishes  of  wit**  consist 
in  telling  one  another  plainly:  You  are  a  coward,  a 
glutton,  an  idiot,  a  buffoon,  a  rake,  a  brute  1  You  are 
a  parrot's  tongue,  a  fool,  a  .  .  .  (the  word  is  there). 
Benedick  says  : 

**  I  will  go  ...  to  the  Antipodes  .  .  .  rather  than  hold  three 

wordB*  oonference  with  this  harpy.  ...  I  cannot  endue 

my  Lady  Tongue.  .  .  . 
Dan  Pedro.     You  have  put  him  down,  lady,  you  have  put 

him  down. 
Beatrice,  So  I  would  not  he  should  do  me,  my  lord,  lest  I 

should  iNt>Te  the  mother  of  fools."  ^ 

We  can  infer  the  tone  they  use  when  in  anger.  Emilia, 
in  Othello,  says  : 

*'  He  call'd  her  whore  ;  a  heggar  in  his  drink 
Could  not  have  laid  such  terms  upon  his  callat."^ 

They  have  a  vocabulary  of  foul  words  as  complete  as 
that  of  Babelais,  and  they  exhaust  it.  They  catch  up 
handfuls  of  mud,  and  hurl  it  at  their  enemy,  not  con- 
ceiving themselves  to  be  smirched. 

Their  actions  correspond.  They  go  without  shame 
or  pity  to  the  limits  of  their  passion.  They  kill,  poison, 
violate,  bum  ;  the  stage  is  full  of  abominations. 
Shakspeare  lugs  upon  the  stage  all  the  atrocious  deeds 
of  the  civil  wars.  These  axe  the,  ways  of  wolves  and 
hyaenas.  We  must  read  of  Jack  Cade's  sedition*  to 
gain  an  idea  of  this  madness  and  fury.  We  might 
imagine  we  were  seeing  infuriated  beasts,  the  murderous 
recklessness  of  a  wolf  in  a  sheepfold,  the  brutality  of 
a  hog  fouling  and  rolling  himself  in  filth  and  blood. 

^  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  1.  >  Act  ir.  2. 

*  Second  Part  of  Henry  VL  It.  6. 
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They  destroy,  kill,  butcher  each  other  ;  with  their  feet 
in  tha  Uood  of  their  victuna,  they  call  for  food  fmd 
drink*  they  stick  heads  on  pikes  and  make  them  kiss 
on©  aoother,  and  they  lau^, 

*'  Ja£k  Cadf.  There  shall  be  in  England  aeren  ha^fpenuf 
loavet  mAà  for  &  penny.  *  .  .  There  ahall  be  no  money  ;  all  «ball 
cat  ajid  dnnk  on  my  score,  and  I  will  apparel  them  all  in  one 
livery.  .  .  ,  And  here  sitting  upon  London-sloae,  I  ch&rge  and 
command  that»  of  the  city's  codt^  the  piasing-coiidiiit  run  nothing 
but  claret  wine  this  fiist  year  of  our  reign.  ,  .  .  Âway^  bum  all 
the  records  of  the  realm  ;  my  mouth  «hull  be  the  parliament  of 
Euglaad.  .  .  .  And  henceforth  all  things  shall  be  in  commou. 
-  •  .  What  cauHt  thou  answer  to  my  majesty  for  ^viug  up  of 
Nonnandy  unto  Mounsieur  Baaimeeu,  the  dauphin  of  France  f 
.  .  ,  The  proudest  peer  in  the  realm  shall  not  wear  a  head  on 
his  shoulders,  imlees  he  pay  me  tribute  ;  there  shall  not  a  maid 
be  married,  but  she  shall  pay  to  me  her  maidenhead  ere  they 
hare  it»  (B^^enHpr  fi6Ë«Z«  with  thi  hiadt  of  Ltrrd  Say  mnd  hie  son' 
iVMtr,)  But  ia  not  this  braver  f  Let  them  kîsa  one  another, 
for  they  loved  well  when  they  were  alive/*  * 

Man  must  not  be  let  loose  ;  we  know  not  what  Inats 
and  iBge  i^ay  brood  under  a  sober  guise.  Nature  was 
never  so  hideous,  and  this  hideousneas  is  the  truth* 

Are  these  cannibal  manners  only  met  with  among 
the  scum  ?  Why,  the  princes  are  worsa  The  Duke 
of  Cornwall  orders  the  old  Earl  of  Gloucester  to  be  tied 
to  a  chair,  because,  owing  to  him  King  Lear  has  escaped  : 

''  FeUowa,  hold  the  chair. 
Upon  theae  eyes  of  thine  III  set  my  foot, 

(QlmbOttkr  û  hiîd  dùvm  in  ih4  cAuir,  wh\k  Oomwali  ptuekê 
ouimê&fhi*  eyUf  and  mU  hi*  foot  mi  ik) 
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OlG»i0t,  He  tliat  will  think  to  Jive  till  he  be  old. 
Give  me  some  hdp  !  O  cruel  :  0  you  gotls  1 

Re^an,  One  side  wiïl  mock  àûother  ;  the  other  too, 

CortiwalL  If  you  Bee  veugeaot^e, — 

Sertnn^,  Hold  your  haud,  my  lord  : 

I  have  served  you  ever  since  I  vm  a  child  ; 
But  better  aervice  have  I  never  done  you, 
Than  now  to  bid  you  hold. 

R&jan,   How  now,  you  dog  ) 

Serv,  If  you  did  wear  a  beard  upon  your  chin, 
Fd  shake  it  on  this  quarrel    "Wltut  do  you  mean  1 

Com.  My  villain  !  Dr^ara  and  rwn*  at  7u'm.J 

Berv,  Nay,  then,  eome  on,  and  take  the  chance  of  anger. 
(Drayji  ;  they  fight  ;   Cfmncfitl  w  wouttdsd*) 

BetftEH,  Give  me  thy  âword,     A  peasant  stand  up  thus. 

(StitÂttheê  a  simtfif  cmues  haiindf  and  êtahg  hvmj^ 

Seiv,  0,  I  am  slain  I  My  lord,  you  have  one  eye  left 
To  see  some  mkchief  on  him.     0  Î  (i>i«i,)1 

Com,  Lest  it  see  more^  prevent  it.     Out,  vHe  jelly  1 
Where  ia  thy  lustre  now  i 

Gloiiir,  All  dark  and  comfortlefis.     Where's  my  «on  1 

Etgan.  Go  thruat  him  out  at  gibtea,  and  let  him  smell 
His  way  to  Dover."  * 

Such  are  the  manners  of  that  stage.  They  are  im- 
hridled,  like  those  of  the  age,  and  like  the  poet's  imagi- 
natioiL  To  copy  the  common  actions  of  every*day  life,^ 
the  puerilitiea  and  feeblenesses  to  which  the  greatestj 
continually  sink,  the  outbursta  of  passion  which  dégradai 
them,  the  indecent,  harsh,  or  foul  words,  the  atnxùouB 
deeds  in  which  licence  revels,  the  brutality  und  ferocity 
of  primitive  nature,  is  the  work  of  a  free  and  unen- 
cumbered imagination.  To  copy  this  hideous nesa  and 
these  excesses  %nth  a  selection  of  such  familiar,  sigm* 

*  King  Lear^  m.  7« 
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ficaut,  precise  details,  that  ihey  reveal  under  every 
word  of  every  personage  a  complete  civilisation,  is  the 
work  of  a  concentrated  and  all-powerful  imagination. 
This  species  of  manners  and  this  energy  of  description 
indicate  the  same  faculty,  unique  and  excessive^  which 
the  style  had  already  indicated. 

IV, 

On  this  common  background  stands  out  in  striking 
relief  a  population  of  distinct  living  figures,  illuminated 
by  an  intense  light  This  creative  power  is  Shakspeare's 
great  gift,  and  it  comniunicates  an  extraordinaiy  si^ifi- 
cance  to  his  woids.  Every  phrase  pronounced  by  one 
of  his  characters  enables  us  to  see,  besides  the  idea 
which  it  contains  and  the  emotion  which  prompted  it, 
tlie  aggregate  of  the  qualities  and  the  entire  character 
which  produced  it — ^the  mood,  pliysical  attitude,  bearing, 
look  of  the  man,  all  instantaneously,  with  a  clearness 
attd  force  approached  by  no  one.  Tlie  words  which 
Bti'ike  our  eai^  are  not  the  tliousandth  yiart  of  thoae  wc 
hear  witbin  ;  they  are  like  sparks  thrown  off  hexe  and 
there;  the  eyes  catch  rare  dashes  of  iJame;  the  mind 
alone  perceives  the  vast  conflagration  of  which  they  are 
the  signs  and  the  effect  He  gives  us  two  dramas  in 
one:  the  first  strange,  convulsive,  curtailed,  visible; 
the  other  consistent^  immense,  invisible  ;  the  one  covers 
the  other  so  weU,  that  as  a  rule  we  do  not  realise  that 
we  are  perusing  words  :  we  hear  the  roll  of  those  terrible 
voices,  we  see  contracted  features,  glowing  eyes,  pallid 
faces  ;  we  see  the  agitation,  the  furious  resolutions  which 
mount  to  the  brain  with  the  feverish  blood,  and  descend 
to  the  sharp 'Strung  nerves.  This  property  possessed 
by  every  phrase  to  exhibit  a  world  of  sentiments  and 
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forms,  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  phrase  is  actually 
caused  by  a  world  of  emotions  and  images.  Shakspeare, 
when  he  wrote,  felt  all  that  we  feel,  and  much  besides. 
He  had  the  prodigious  faculty  of  seeing  in  a  twinkling 
of  the  eye  a  complete  character,  body,  mind,  past  and 
present»  in  every  detail  and  every  depth  of  his  being, 
with  the  exact  attitude  and  the  expression  of  face,  which 
the  situation  demanded.  A  word  here  and  there  of 
Hamlet  or  Othello  would  need  for  its  explanation  three 
pages  of  commentaries;  each  of  the  half-understood 
thoughts,  which  the  commentator  may  have  discovered, 
has  left  its  trace  in  the  turn  of  the  phrase,  in  the  nature 
of  the  metaphor,  in  the  order  of  the  words  ;  nowadays, 
in  pursuing  these  traces,  we  divine  the  thoughts.  These 
innumerable  traces  have  been  impressed  in  a  second, 
within  the  compass  of  a  line.  In  the  next  line  there 
are  as  many,  impressed  just  as  quickly,  and  in  the  same 
compass.  Tou  can  gauge  the  concentration  and  the 
velocity  of  the  imagination  which  creates  thus. 

These  characters  are  all  of  the  same  family.  Good 
or  bad,  gross  or  delicate,  witty  or  stupid,  Shak9x>eare 
gives  them  aU  the  same  kind  of  spirit  which  is  his  own. 
He  has  made  of  them  imaginative  people,  void  of  will  and 
reason,  impassioned  machines,  vehemently  jostled  one 
against  another,  who  were  outwardly  whatever  is  most 
natural  and  most  abandoned  in  himian  nature.  Let  us 
act  the  play  to  ourselves,  and  see  in  all  its  stages  this 
clanship  of  figures,  this  prominence  of  portraits. 

Lowest  of  all  are  the  stupid  folk,  babbling  or  brutish. 
Imagination  already  exists  there,  where  reason  is  not 
yet  bom  ;  it  exists  also  there  where  reason  is  dead. 
The  idiot  and  the  brute  blindly  follow  the  phantoms 
which  exist  in  their  benumbed  or  mechanical  brains. 
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,;^t  UiiA  understood  this  môchanidm  like  Shak- 
Itiâ  Calibao,  for  ioâtance,  a  deformed  savage, 
ïed  oii  roots,  growls  like  a  beast  under  the  hand  of 
Pmspem,  who  has  subdued  him.  He  bowls  coDtiuuaUy 
against  im  master»  though  he  knows  that  eveiy  curse 
will  be  paid  back  with  *'  cramps  and  aches/'  He  is  a 
chained  wolf,  txeinbUiag  and  fierce,  who  tries  to  bite 
when  approached,  and  who  crouches  when  he  sees 
the  lash  raised.  He  has  a  foul  sensuality,  a  loud 
base  laugh,  the  gluttony  of  degraded  humanity.  He 
wished  to  violate  Miranda  in  her  sleep.  He  cries 
for  hia  food,  and  gorges  hirnself  when  he  geta  it  A 
sailor  who  had  landed  in  the  island,  Stepbano,  gives 
bim  wine  ;  he  kisses  his  feet,  and  takes  him  for  a  gad  ; 
he  asks  if  he  has  not  dropped  from  heaveo,  and  adores 
him.  We  fiud  in  him  rebellioua  and  baHled  passions, 
which  are  eager  to  rise  again  and  to  be  satiated.  Ste> 
phano  had  beaten  his  comrade,  Caliban  cries,  "  Beat 
him  enough  :  after  a  little  time  I'U  beat  him  too,  '* 
He  prays  Stephano  to  come  with  him  and  murder 
Ppospero  in  his  sleep  ;  he  thirsts  to  lead  him  there, 
dances  through  joy  and  sees  his  master  already  with  his 
"  weasand**  cut^  and  his  brains  scattered  on  the  earth  : 

**  Prithee,  my  king,  be  quiet.     S«ê*st  thou  here, 
Thiâ  is  the  uiouth  o*  the  cell  i  do  noiae,  and  euter 
Do  that  good  mîecbîêf  which  nii^y  make  thh  hlmd 
Tbine  own  for  ^ver,  and  X,  thy  Oalibaa» 
For  aye  iby  foot-licker,"  * 

)tbers,  like  Ajax  and  Cloten,  are  more  like  men,  and 

lyet  it  is  pure  mood  that  Shakapeara  deplete  in  ttiem* 

ia  in  Cidlbaii.      Tlie  clogging  corporeal  machine,  the 
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mass  of  muscles,  the  thick  Uood  sluggishly  moving 
along  in  the  veins  of  these  fighting  men,  oppress  the 
intelligence,  and  leave  no  life  but  for  animal  passional 
Ajax  uses  his  fists,  and  devours  meat  ;  that  is  his  exist- 
ence ;  if  he  is  jealous  of  Achilles,  it  is  pretty  much  as 
a  buU  is  jealous  of  his  fellow.  He  permits  himself  to 
be  restrained  and  led  by  Ulysses,  without  looking  before 
him  :  the  grossest  flattery  decoys  him.  The  Greeks 
have  uiged  him  to  accept  Hectoi's  challenge.  Behold 
him  puffed  up  with  pride,  scorning  to  answer  anyone,  not 
knowing  what  he  says  or  does.  Thersites  cries,  "Good- 
morrow,  Ajax  ;"  and  he  replies,  "Thanks,  Agamemnon." 
He  has  no  further  thought  than  to  contemplate  his 
enormous  frame,  and  roll  majestically  his  big  stupid 
eyes.  When  the  day  of  the  fight  has  come,  he  strikes 
at  Hector  as  on  an  anvil.  After  a  good  while  they  are 
separated.  "  I  am  not  warm  yet,"  says  Ajax,  "  let  us 
fight  again."  ^  Gloten  is  less  massive  than  this  phleg- 
matic ox  ;  but  he  is  just  as  idiotic,  just  as  vainglorious, 
just  as  coarse.  The  beautiful  Imogen,  urged  by  his 
insults  and  his  scullion  manners,  tells  him  that  his 
whole  body  is  not  worth  as  much  as  Posthumus'  mean- 
est garment.  He  is  stimg  to  the  quick,  repeats  the 
word  several  times  ;  he  cannot  shake  off*  the  idea,  and 
runs  at  it  again  and  again  with  his  head  down,  like 
an  angry  ram  : 

"  Cloten.  *  His  garment  Î  '     Now,  the  devil — 
Imogen,  To  Dorothy  my  woman  hie  thee  presently — 
C,  '  His  garment  ?  ' .  .  .  You  have  abused  me  :  '  His  meanest 
garment  !  '  .      .  Ill  be  revenged  :   '  His  meanest  garment  !  ' 

^  See  Troilua  and  Cfresnda,  il  8,  the  jesting  manner  in  which  tha 
genermlt  drive  on  this  fiecoe  bmte.  *  C^mbelifi4,  iL  S. 
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He  gets  some  of  Posthumus'  garments,  and  goes  to 
Milford  Haven,  expecting  to  meet  Imogen  there.  On 
his  way  he  mutters  thus  : 

''  With  that  suit  upon  my  hack,  will  I  ravish  her  :  first  kill 
him,  and  in  her  eyes  ;  there  shall  she  see  my  valour,  which  wiU 
then  be  a  torment  to  her  contempt.  He  on  the  ground,  my 
speech  of  insultment  ended  on  his  dead  body,  and  when  my  lust 
has  dined, — which,  as  I  say,  to  vex  her  I  will  execute  in  the 
clothes  that  she  so  praised, — to  the  court  111  knock  her  back, 
foot  her  home  again."  ^ 

Others  again,  are  but  babblers  :  for  example,  Polonius, 
the  grave  brainless  counsellor  ;  a  great  baby,  not  yet 
out  of  his  "  swathing  clouts  ;  "  a  solemn  booby,  who 
rains  on  men  a  shower  of  counsels,  compliments,  and 
maxims  ;  a  sort  of  court  speaking-trumpet,  useful  in 
grand  ceremonies,  with  the  air  of  a  thinker,  but  fit  only 
to  spout  words.  But  the  most  complete  of  aU  thesb 
characters  is  that  of  the  nurse  in  Eomeo  and  Juliet,  a 
gossip,  loose  in  her  talk,  a  r^ular  kitchen  oracle,  smell- 
ing of  the  stew-pan  and  old  boots,  foolish,  impudent, 
immoral,  but  otherwise  a  good  creature,  and  affectionate 
to  her  nurse-child.  Mark  this  disjointed  and  never- 
ending  gossip's  babble  : 

*^  Nurse.  Taith  I  can  tell  her  age  unto  an  hour. 

Lady  CajmUt,  She's  not  fourteen.  .  .  . 

Nurse.  Come  Lammas-eve  at  night  shall  she  be  fourteen. 
Susan  and  she — Qoà  rest  all  Christian  souls  ! — 
Were  of  an  age  :  well,  Susan  is  with  Cod  ; 
She  was  too  good  for  me  :  but,  as  I  said. 
Oil  Lammas-eve  at  night  shall  she  be  fourteen  ; 
That  shall  she,  marry  ;  I  remember  it  well 

^  Olftnbelinet  ill  6. 
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'Tib  nnce  the  earthquake  now  eleven  yean  ; 

And  she  was  wean'd, — I  never  shall  forget  it^— 

Of  all  the  days  of  the  year,  upon  that  day  : 

For  1  had  then  laid  wormwood  to  my  dug; 

Sitting  in  the  sun  under  the  dove-house  wall  ; 

y[y  lord  and  you  were  then  at  Mautua  : — 

Nay,  I  do  bear  a  brain  : — but,  as  I  said. 

When  it  did  taste  the  wormwood  on  the  nipple 

Of  my  dug  and  felt  it  bitter,  pretty  fool, 

To  see  it  tetchy  and  fall  out  with  the  dug  ! 

Shake,  quoth -tlie  dove-house  :  'twas  no  need,  I  trow; 

To  bid  me  trudge  : 

And  since  that  time  it  is  eleven  years  ; 

For  then  she  could  stand  alone  ;  nay,  by  the  rood. 

She  could  have  run  and  waddled  all  about  ; 

For  even  the  day  before,  «he  broke  her  brow."  * 

Then  she  tells  an  indecent  anecdote,  which  she  begins 
over  again  four  times.  She  is  silenced  :  what  then  > 
She  has  her  anecdote  in  her  head,  and  cannot  cease 
repeating  it  and  laughing  to  herself.  Endless  repeti- 
tions are  the  mind's  first  step.  The  vulgar  do  not 
pursue  the  straight  line  of  reasoning  and  of  the  story  ; 
they  repeat  their  steps,  as  it  were  merely  marking  time  : 
stnick  with  an  image,  they  keep  it  for  an  hour  before 
their  eyes,  and  are  never  tired  of  it.  If  tliey  do  ad- 
vance, they  turn  aside  to  a  hundred  subordinate  ideas 
before  they  get  at  the  phrase  required.  They  aUow 
themselves  to  be  diverted  by  all  the  thoughts  which 
come  across  them.  This  is  what  the  nurse  does  ;  and 
when  she  brings  Juliet  news  of  her  lover,  she  torments 
and  wearies  her,  less  from  a  wish  to  tease  than  from  a 
habit  of  wandering  from  the  point  : 

^  Jiomeo  and  Juliet,  L  S. 
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'*  Nurm.  Jeflu,  what  haste  t  can  y  un  not  stay  awhlk  I 
£lo  ^mi  not  see  that  I  am  out  of  breath  t 

Jtdut  How  art  thou  out  of  breath,  wheti  thou  haat  breatb 
To  «ay  to  me  that  thou  art  out  of  breath  t 
h  thy  new»  good,  or  bad  Î  answer  to  that  ; 
Say  either,  and  HI  fitay  the  cîrcumfitaaca  : 
Let  me  be  Batiafied  :  ia't  good  or  bad  I 

N,  Well^  you  have  made  a  simple  choice  ;  you  know  not  how 
to  ehooee  a  man  :  Romeo  !  no,  not  he  :  though  hia  face  be  better 
than  any  nian*s,  yet  hia  leg  eicela  all  men'^  ;  and  for  a  hand  and 
a  foot,  and  a  body^  though  they  be  not  to  be  talked  on,  yet  they 
are  paat  compare  :  he  m  not  the  flower  of  courtesy,  but,  Vïï 
warrant  him,  aa  gentle  m  a  lamb.  Go  thy  waya^  wench  ;  ecnra 
God.     What,  have  you  dined  at  home  Î 

/,  No,  no  :  but  all  this  did  I  know  before» 
Wbat  aajB  he  of  our  marriage  Î  what  of  that  I 

N,  Lord,  bow  my  bead  acbe^  1  what  a  head  have  1 1 
It  beats  aa  it  would  fall  iu  twenty  piecet. 
ICy  back  o'  f  other  dde,^ — 0,  my  back,  my  back  1 
Beshrew  your  heart  for  sending  me  about, 
To  catch  my  death  with  jauuting  up  and  down  J 

J,  V  faith,  I  am  eorry  that  thou  art  not  well 
Sweet,  sweet,  eweet  nurse,  tell  me,  what  says  my  love  7 

N,  Your  love  aaya,  like  an  honeet  gentleman^  and  a  courteous, 
and  a  kind,  and  a  handsome,  and,  I  warrant,  a  virtuona, — 
Where  i»  your  mother  V*  * 

It  is  nevef-eadiûg.  Her  gabble  is  worse  when  she 
Gomes  to  annoaDce  to  Juliet  the  death  of  her  couain 
and  the  banishment  of  Borneo,  It  is  the  shrOl  ciy 
and  chatter  of  au  overgrown  astbniuttc  magjde.  Sho 
lameotBi  confuses  the  names,  spius  Toundabout  sentences, 
ends  by  asking  for  aqua-vitœ,  Slie  curses  Romeo,  then 
brings  him  to  Juliet's  cfaamber     Next  day  Juliet  id 


^  Smm^  ami  JtUùi^  îL  (k 
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ordered  to  marry  Earl  Paris  ;  Juliet  throws  herself  into 
her  nurse's  arms,  praying  for  comfort,  advice,  assistanca 
The  other  finds  the  true  remedy  :  Marry  Paris, 

"  0,  he*8  a  lovely  geutlemaD  ! 
Romeo's  a  dishclout  to  him  :  an  eagle,  madam. 
Hath  not  so  green,  so  quick,  so  fair  an  eye 
As  Paris  hath.     Beshrew  my  very  heart, 
I  think  you  are  happy  in  thb  second  match. 
For  it  excels  your  first."  ^ 

This  cool  immorality,  these  weather-cock  arguments, 
this  fashion  of  estimating  love  like  a  fishwoman, 
completes  the  portrait 

V. 

The  mechanical  imagination  produces  Shakspeare's 
fool-characters  :  a  quick  venturesome  dazzling,  unquiet 
imagination,  produces  his  men  of  wit.  Of  wit  there 
are  many  kinds.  One,  altogether  French,  which  is  but 
reason,  a  foe  to  paradox,  scomer  of  foUy,  a  sort  of  in- 
cisive common  sense,  having  no  occupation  but  to 
render  truth  amusing  and  evident,  the  most  effective 
weapon  with  an  intelligent  and  vain  people  :  such  was 
the  wit  of  Voltaire  and  the  drawing-rooms.  The  other, 
that  of  improvisatores  and  artists,  is  a  mere  inventive 
rapture,  paradoxical,  imshackled,  exuberant,  a  sort  of 
self-entertainment,  a  phantasmagoria  of  images,  flashes 
of  wit,  strange  ideas,  dazing  and  intoxicating,  like  the 
movement  and  illumination  in  a  ball-room.  Such  is 
the  wit  of  Mercutio,  of  the  clowns,  of  Beatrice,  Eosalind, 
and  Benedick.  They  laugh,  not  from  a  sense  of  the 
ridiculous,  but  from  the  desire  to  laugh.     You  must 

^  Borneo  and  Juliet,  uL  6. 
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loi»k  elsewhere  for  the  campaigns  which  aggressive 
fmjson  makes  against  human  folly.  Here  foUy  is  in  itâ 
fitU  bloom.  Our  folk  think  of  amtîsement  and  nothing 
mom  They  are  good-lvuniourexl  ;  they  let  tlieir  wit 
prancje  gaily  over  the  possible  aud  the  impossibla  They 
plii}'  upon  words»  contort  their  sense,  draw  absnrd  and 
lauj^bable  inferences,  send  tlieiu  back  to  oae  another,  and 
without  intennission,  as  if  with  shuttlecocks,  and  via 
with  each  other  in  singularity  and  invention.  They 
dress  all  their  ideas  in  strange  or  sparkling  metaphors. 
The  taâte  of  the  time  wtis  for  masquerades;  their 
conversation  is  a  masquerade  of  ideaa.  They  say 
nothing  in  a  simple  style  ;  tliey  only  seek  to  heap  to- 
gether subtle  things,  far-fet*;hed,  diflicult  to  invent  and 
to  understand;  all  their  expressions  are  over-refined, 
unexpected,  extraordinary;  they  strain  their  thought, 
and  change  it  into  a  caricature.  *'  Alaa,  poor  Eomeo  t" 
says  Mer€utio.  '*  he  is  alremly  dead  ;  stabbed  with  a 
white  wench's  black  eye  ;  shot  through  the  ear  with  a 
love*song,  the  very  pin  of  his  heart  cleft  with  the  blind 
bo w-hoy *s  bu  tt-sl  i  aft.'  '  *  Beued  i  t^  k  relates  a  co  d  veraation 
he  has  just  held  with  his  mistre^:  "0.  she  misused 
me  past  the  endurance  of  a  block  !  an  oak,  but  with 
one  green  leaf  on  it  would  have  answered  her;  my 
very  visor  began  to  assume  life,  and  scold  with  her."  * 
These  gay  and  perpetual  extravagances  show  the  l>6aring 
of  the  speakem  They  do  not  remain  quietly  seated  in 
their  cliairs,  like  the  Marquesses  in  the  Mimnikrope  ; 
they  whirl  round,  leap,  paint  their  faees,  gesticulatei 
boldly  their  ideas  ;  their  wit-rockets  end  with  a  song. 
Young  folk,  soldiers  and  artists,  they  let  off  their  fire- 
works of  phrases,  and  gambol  round  about,  **  There 
^  Mtftmo  and  Juliet^  ÏL  L  '  Mnch  Ada  ^h&tU  NMinff^  tL  1. 
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was  a  star  danced,  and  under  that  was  I  bom."  ^  Tbifl 
expression  of  Beatrice's  aptly  describes  the  kind  of 
poetical,  sparkling,  unreasoning,  channing  wit^  more 
akin  to  music  than  to  literature,  a  sort  of  dream, 
which  is  spoken  out  aloud,  and  whilst  wide  awake,  not 
unlike  that  described  by  Mercutio  : 

**  0,  then,  I  aee  Queen  Mab  hath  been  with  you^ 
She  is  the  fidrieB'  midwife  ;  and  she  oomes 
In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone 
On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman, 
Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies 
Athwart  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep  ; 
Her  waggon-spokes  made  of  long  spinners'  l^gs^ 
The  cover  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers. 
The  traces  of  the  smallest  spider's  web. 
The  collars  of  the  moonshine's  watery  I)e2im8, 
Her  whip  of  cricket's  bone,  the  lash  of  film. 
Her  waggoner  a  small  grey-coated  gnat, 
Not  half  so  big  as  a  round  little  worm 
Prick'd  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a  maid  ; 
Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut, 
Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel  or  old  grub, 
Time  out  o'  mind  the  fairies'  coachmakers. 
And  in  this  state  she  gallops  night  by  night 
Through  lovers'  brains,  and  then  they  dream  of  love  ; 
O'er  courtiers'  knees,  that  dream  on  court'sies  straight. 
O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  fees, 
O'er  ladies'  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream.  .  .  . 
Sometime  she  gallops  o'er  a  courtiers  nose. 
And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit  ; 
And  sometime  comes  she  with  a  tithe-pig's  tail 
Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  a'  lies  asleep, 
Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice  : 

'  Much  ado  About  Nothing,  iL  1. 
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Sometime  she  driveth  o  er  a  soldier's  neck. 
And  then  dreams  he  of  catting  foreign  throats^ 
Of  breaches,  ambuscadoes,  Spanish  blades, 
Of  healths  five-fathom  deep  ;  and  then  anon 
Drums  in  his  ear,  at  which  he  starts  and  wakes, 
And  being  thus  frighted  swears  a  prayer  or  two 
And  sleeps  again.     This  is  that  very  Mab 
That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night, 
And  bakes  the  elf-locks  in  foul  sluttish  hairs. 
Which  once  untangled  much  misfortune  bodes.  •  •  • 
This  is  she"*  .  .  . 

Borneo  interrupts  him,  or  he  would  never  end.  Let 
the  reader  compare  with  the  dialogue  of  the  French 
theatre  this  little  poem, 

**  Child  of  an  idle  brain. 
Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantasy,"  ' 

introduced  without  incongruity  in  the  midst  of  a  con- 
versation of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  he  will 
understand  the  difference  between  the  wit  which 
devotes  itself  to  reasoning,  or  to  record  a  subject  for 
laughter,  and  that  imagination  which  is  self-amused 
with  its  own  act 

Falstaff  has  the  passions  of  an  animal,  and  the 
imagination  of  a  man  of  wit  There  is  no  character 
which  better  exemplifies  the  fire  and  immorality  of 
Sliakspeare.  Falstaff  is  a  great  supporter  of  disrepu- 
table places,  swearer,  gamester,  idler,  wine-bibber,  as 
low  as  he  well  can  be.  He  has  a  big  belly,  bloodshot  eyes, 
bloated  face,  shaking  legs  ;  he  spends  his  life  with  his 
elbows  among  the  tavern-jugs,  or  asleep  on  the  ground  be- 
hind the  arras  ;  he  only  wakes  to  cuise,  lie,  brag,  and  steal 
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He  is  88  big  a  swindler  as  Panuige,  who  had  sixly-tliras 
ways  of  making  money,  "  of  which  the  honestest  was 
by  sly  theft."  And  what  is  worse,  he  is  an  old  man» 
a  knight,  a  courtier,  and  well  educated  Most  he  noi 
be  odious  and  repidsive?  By  no  means;  we  csannot 
help  liking  him.  At  bottom,  like  his  brother  Panuige^ 
he  is  "  the  best  fellow  in  the  world."  He  has  no  malice 
in  his  composition  ;  no  other  wish  than  to  laugh  and  be 
amused.  When  insulted,  he  bawls  out  louder  than  his 
attackers,  and  pays  them  back  with  interest  in  coarse 
words  and  insults  ;  but  he  owes  them  no  grudge  for  it 
The  next  minute  he  is  sitting  down  with  them  in  a 
low  tavern,  drinking  their  health  like  a  brother  and 
comrade.  If  he  has  vices,  he  exposes  them  so  frankly 
that  we  are  obliged  to  forgive  him  them.  He  seems 
to  say  to  us  "Well,  so  I  am,  what  then?  I  like 
drinking:  isn't  the  wine  good?  I  take  to  my  heels 
when  hard  hitting  begins;  don't  blows  hurt?  I  get 
into  debt,  and  do  fools  out  of  their  money  ;  isn't  it  nice 
to  have  money  in  your  pocket?  I  brag;  isn't  it 
natural  to  want  to  be  well  thought  of?" — ^"Dost  thou 
hear,  Hal?  thou  knowest,  in  the  state  of  innocency, 
Adam  fell  ;  and  what  should  poor  Jack  Falstaff  do  in 
the  days  of  villany  ?  Thou  seest  I  have  more  flesh  than 
another  man,  and  therefore  more  frailty."  ^  Falstaff  is 
80  frankly  immoral,  that  he  ceases  to  be  so.  Conscience 
ends  at  a  certain  point  ;  nature  assumes  its  place,  and 
man  rushes  upon  what  he  desires,  without  more  thought 
of  being  just  or  unjust  than  an  animal  in  the  neigh- 
bouring wood.  Falstaff,  engaged  in  recruiting,  has  sold 
exemptions  to  aQ  the  rich  people,  and  only  enrolled 
starved  and  half-naked  wretches.  There's  but  a  shirt 
>  Fizst  Part  of  King  Hmry  IV.,  ill  8. 
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and  a  half  in  all  his  company  :  that  does  not  trouble 
liim.  Ball  :  "  they'll  find  linen  enough  on  every  hedge." 
Tlie  prince,  who  has  seen  them,  says,  "  I  did  never  see 
such  pitiful  rascals."  "Tut,  tut,"  answers  Falstafif, 
"good  enough  to  toss;  food  for  powder;  the/ll  fill  a 
pit  as  well  as  better;  tush,  man,  mortal  men,  mortal 
men."  ^  His  second  excuse  is  his  unfailing  spirit.  If 
ever  there  was  a  man  who  could  jabber,  it  is  he.  Insults 
and  oaths,  curses,  jobations,  protests,  flow  from  him  as 
from  an  open  barrel  He  is  never  at  a  loss  ;  he  devises 
a  shift  for  every  difficulty.  Lies  sprout  out  of  him, 
fructify,  increase,  beget  one  another,  like  mushrooms 
on  a  rich  and  rotten  bed  of  earth.  He  lies  still  more 
from  his  imagination  and  nature  than  from  interest 
and  necessity.  It  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which 
he  strains  his  fictions.  He  says  he  has  fought  alone 
against  two  men.  The  next  moment  it  is  four.  Pre- 
sently we  have  seven,  then  eleven,  then  fourteen.  He 
is  stopped  in  time,  or  he  would  soon  be  talking  of  a 
whole  army.  When  immasked,  he  does  not  lose  his 
temper,  and  is  the  first  to  laugh  at  his  boastings. 
"  Gallants,  lads,  boys,  hearts  of  gold.  .  .  .  What,  shall 
we  be  merry?  shall  we  have  a  play  extempore?"* 
He  does  the  scolding  part  of  King  Henry  with  so  much 
truth,  that  we  might  take  him  for  a  king,  or  an  actor. 
This  big  pot-bellied  fellow,  a  coward,  a  cynic,  a  brawler, 
a  drunkard,  a  lewd  rascal,  a  pothouse  poet,  is  one  of 
Shakspeare's  favourites.  The  reason  is,  that  his  morals 
are  those  of  pure  nature,  and  Shakspeare's  mind  is  con- 
genial with  his  own. 

»  First  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.,  ir.  2.  •  Ibid,  a  4. 
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Nature  is  shameless  and  gross  amidst  this  mass  of 
flesh,  heavy  with  wine  and  fatness.  It  is  delicate  in 
the  delicate  body  of  women,  but  as  unreasoniiig  and 
impassioned  in  Desdemona  as  in  Falstaff  Shakspeaie's 
women  are  charming  children,  who  feel  in  excess  and 
love  passionately.  They  have  unconstrained  manners, 
little  rages,  nice  words  of  friendship,  a  coquettish 
rebelliousness,  a  graceful  volubility,  which  recall  the 
warbling  and  the  prettiness  of  birds.  The  heroines  of 
the  French  stage  are  almost  men;  these  are  women 
and  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  More  imprudent  than 
Desdemona  a  woman  could  not  be.  She  is  moved  with 
pity  for  Cassio,  and  asks  a  favour  for  him  passionately, 
recklessly,  be  the  thing  just  or  no,  dangerous  or  no. 
She  knows  nothing  of  man's  laws,  and  does  not  think  of 
them.     All  that  she  sees  is,  that  Cassio  is  unhappy  : — 

**  Be  thou  assured,  good  Cassio  .  .  .  My  lord  shall  uever  rest  ; 
111  watch  him,  tame  aud  talk  him  out  of  patience  ; 
His  bed  shall  seem  a  school,  his  board  a  shrift  ; 
I'll  intermingle  everything  he  does 
With  Cassio's  suit"  ^ 

She  asks  her  favour  : 

'*  Othello.  Not  now,  sweet  Desdemona  ;  some  other  time. 
Desdemojia,  But  shall't  be  shortly  Î 
U,  The  sooner,  sweet,  for  you. 
Des.  Shall't  be  to-night  at  supper  ? 
0.  No,  not  to-night. 
i>(^.  To-morrow  dinner,  then) 
0.  I  shall  not  dine  at  home  ; 
I  meet  the  captains  at  the  citadel. 

^  Othello,  ill  S. 
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Des,  Why,  then,  to-morrow  night  ;  or  Tuesday  mom  ; 
On  Tuesday  noon,  or  night  ;  on  Wednesday  mom  ; 
I  prithee,  name  the  time,  but  let  it  not 
Exceed  three  days  :  in  faith,  he's  penitent."  ^ 

She  is  somewhat  astonished  to  see  herself  refused  :  she 
scolds  Othello.  He  yields  :  who  would  not  yield  seeing; 
a  reproach  in  those  lovely  sulking  eyes  ?  0,  says  she, 
with  a  pretty  pout  ^ 

"  This  is  not  a  boon  ; 
Tis  as  I  should  entreat  you  wear  your  gloves, 
Or  feed  on  nourishing  dishes,  or  keep  you  warm, 
Or  sue  to  you  to  do  peculiar  profit 
To  your  own  person."  * 

A  moment  after,  when  he  prays  her  to  leave  him  alone 
for  a  while,  mark  the  innocent  gaiety,  the  ready  curtsy, 
the  playful  child's  tone  : 

"  Shall  I  deny  you  Î  no  :  farewell,  my  lord.  .  .  . 
Emilia,  oome  :     Be  as  your  fancies  teach  you  ; 
Whatever  you  be,  I  am  obedient"  • 

This  vivacity,  this  petulance,  does  not  prevent  shrinking 
modesty  and  silent  timidity:  on  the  contrary,  they 
spring  from  a  common  cause,  extreme  sensibility.  She 
who  feels  much  and  quickly  has  more  reserve  and  more 
passion  than  others  ;  she  breaks  out  or  is  silent  ;  she 
says  nothing  or  everything.     Such  is  this  Imogen 

^^  So  tender  of  rebukes  that  words  are  strokob, 
And  strokes  death  to  her."  ^ 

Such  is  VirgUia,  the  sweet  wife  of  Coriolanus;  her 
heart  is  not  a  Soman  one;  she  is  terrified  at  her 
husband's    victories:  when   Yolumnia   describes    him 

*  Othello,  uL  3.         «  !M.        •  lUd.         *  CymbtUne,  ill  5. 
VOL.  II.  H 
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stamping  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  mping  his  Uoodjr 
brow  with  his  hand,  she  grows  pale  : 

''  His  bloody  brow  !  0  Jupiter,  no  blood  !  .  •  • 
Heavens  bleas  my  brd  from  fell  Anfidiiis  !  ^  ^ 

She  wishes  to  forget  all  that  she  knows  of  these  dangers; 
she  dare  not  think  of  them.  When  asked  if  Coriolanns 
does  not  generally  return  wounded,  she  cries,  "  O,  no,  no, 
no."  She  avoids  this  cruel  picturie,  and  yet  nurses  a 
seeret  pang  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  She  will  not 
leave  the  house  :  "  Til  not  over  the  threshold  till  my 
lord  return."'  She  does  not  smile,  will  hardly  admit  a 
visitor  ;  she  would  blame  herself,  as  for  a  lack  of  tender- 
ness, for  a  mementos  forgetfulness  or  gaiety.  When  he 
does  return,  she  can  only  blush  and  weep.  This  exalted 
sensibility  must  needs  end  in  love.  AU  Shakspeare's 
women  love  without  measure,  and  nearly  all  at  first 
sight  At  the  first  look  Juliet  casts  on  Romeo,  she 
says  to  the  nurse  : 

**  Gk),  ask  his  name  :  if  he  be  married, 
My  grave  ia  like  to  be  my  wedding  bed."  ' 

It  is  the  revelation  of  their  destiny.  As  Shakspeare  has 
made  them,  they  cannot  but  love,  and  they  must  love 
till  death.  But  this  first  look  is  an  ecstasy  :  and  this 
sudden  approach  of  love  is  a  transport.  Miranda  seeing 
Fernando,  fancies  that  she  sees  "  a  thing  divine."  She 
halts  motionless,  in  the  amazement  of  this  sudden  vision, 
at  the  sound  of  these  heavenly  harmonies  which  rise 
from  the  depths  of  her  heart.  She  weeps,  on  seeing 
iiim  drag  the  heavy  logs  ;  with  her  slender  white  hands 
she  would  do  the  work  whilst  he  reposed.  Her  compas- 
sion and  tenderness  carry  her  away  ;  she  is  no  longer 
^  OarialmMU,  i  8.  *  Ibid.  *  Jiomeo  and  Julitt,  L  6. 
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mistress  of  her  words,  she  says  what  she  would  not, 
what  her  father  has  forbidden  her  to  disclose,  what 
an  instant  before  she  would  never  have  confessed.  The 
too  full  heait  overflows  unwittingly,  happy,  and  ashamed 
at  the  current  of  joy  and  new  sensations  with  which  an 
unknown  feeling  has  flooded  her  : 

*^  Miranda.  I  am  a  fool  to  weep  at  what  I  am  glad  of.  . .  • 
Fernando.  Wherefore  weep  you  Î 
M,  At  mine  un  worthiness  that  dare  not  offer 
What  I  desire  to  give,  and  much  less  take 
What  1  shall  die  to  want.  .  .  . 
I  am  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  me  ; 
If  not,  I'll  die  your  maid."  ^ 

This  irresistible  invasion  of  love  transforms  the  whole 
character.  The  shrinking  and  tender  Desdemona,  sud- 
denly, in  full  senate,  before  her  father,  renounces  her 
father  ;  dreams  not  for  an  instant  of  asking  his  pardon, 
or  consoling  him.  She  will  leave  for  Cyprus  with 
Othello,  through  the  enemy's  fleet  and  the  tempest 
Everything  vanishes  before  the  one  and  adored  image 
which  has  taken  entire  and  absolute  possession  of  her 
whole  heart  So,  extreme  evils,  bloody  resolves,  are  only 
the  natural  sequence  of  such  love.  Ophelia  becomes 
mad,  Juliet  commits  suicide;  no  one  but  looks  upon 
such  madness  and  death  as  necessary.  You  will  not 
then  discover  virtue  in  these  souls,  for  by  virtue  is  im- 
plied a  determinate  desire  to  do  good,  and  a  rational 
observance  of  duty.  They  are  only  pure  through 
delicacy  or  love.  They  recoil  from  vice  as  a  gross  thing, 
not  as  an  immoral  thing.  What  they  feel  is  not  respect 
for  the  marriage  vow,  but  adoration  of  their  husband. 

1  The  Temped,  iiL  L 
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"  0  sweetest^  fairest  lily  !  "  So  Cymbdine  speak»  of  one 
of  these  frail  and  lovely  flowers  which  cannot  be  torn 
from  the  tree  to  which  they  have  grown,  whose  least 
impurity  would  tarnish  their  whiteness.  When  Im<^gen 
learns  that  her  husband  means  to  kill  her  as  being  faith- 
less, slie  does  not  revolt  at  thé  outrage  ;  she  has  no  pride, 
but  only  love.  "  False  to  his  bed  I  "  She  faints  at  the 
tliought  that  she  is  no  longer  loved.  When  Cordelia 
hears  her  father,  an  irritable  old  man,  already  almost 
insane,  ask  her  how  she  loves  him,  she  cannot  make 
up  her  mind  to  say  aloud  the  flattering  protestations 
which  her  sisters  have  been  lavishing.  She  is  ashamed 
to  display  her  tenderness  before  the  world,  and  to  buy 
a  dowry  by  it  He  disinherits  her,  and  drives  her  away  ; 
she  holds  her  tongua  And  when  she  afterwards  finds 
him  abandoned  and  mad,  she  goes  on  her  knees  before 
him,  with  such  a  touching  emotion,  she  weeps  over  that 
dear  insulted  head  with  so  gentle  a  pity,  that  you  might 
fancy  it  was  the  tender  voice  of  a  desolate  but  delighted 
mother,  kissing  the  pale  lips  of  her  child  : 

"  0  you  kind  gods, 
Cure  this  great  breach  in  his  abused  nature  1 
The  untuned  and  jarring  senses,  0,  wind  up 
Of  this  child-changed  father  !  .  .  . 
0  my  dear  father  !  Restoration  hang 
Thy  medicine  on  my  lips  ;  and  let  this  kiss 
Repair  those  violent  harms  that  my  two  sisters 
Have  in  thy  reverence  made  !  .  .  .  Was  this  a  face 
To  be  opposed  against  the  warring  winds  ? 

.  .  .  Mine  enemy's  dog, 
Though  he  had  bit  me,  should  have  st<x)d  that  night 
Against  my  fire.  .  .  . 
How  does  my  royal  lord  ?  How  fares  your  m%je8l7 1"^ 

^  King  Lear,  iv«  7* 
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If,  in  short,  Shakspeare  comes  across  a  heroic  char> 
acter,  worthy  of  Corneille,  a  Soman,  such  as  the  mother 
of  Coriolanus,  he  will  explain  by  passion,  what 
Corneille  would  have  explained  by  heroism.  He  will 
depict  it  violent  and  thirsting  for  the  violent  feelings 
of  glory.  She  will  not  be  able  to  refrain  herself.  She 
will  break  out  into  accents  of  triumph  when  she  sees 
her  son  crowned;  into  imprecations  of  vengeance 
when  she  sees  him  banished.  She  will  descend  to  the 
vulgaiities  of  pride  and  anger  ;  she  will  abandon  herself 
to  mad  effusions  of  joy,  to  dreams  of  an  ambitious 
fancy ,^  and  will  prove  once  more  that  the  im{)assioned 
imagination  of  Shakspeare  has  left  its  trace  in  all  the 
creatures  whom  it  has  called  forth. 

VII. 

Nothing  is  easier  to  such  a  poet  than  to  create  per- 
fect villains.  Throughout  he  is  handling  the  unruly 
passions  which  make  their  character,  and  he  never  hits 
upon  the  moral  law  which  restrains  them  ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  and  by  the  same  faculty,  he  changes  the  inani- 
mate masks,  which  the  conventions  of  the  stage  mould 
on  an  identical  pattern,  into  living  and  illusory  figures. 

^  *'  0  ye're  weU  met  :  the  hoarded  pUgae  o'  the  godi 

Requite  your  love  ! 

If  that  I  conld  for  weeping,  yon  should  hear — 

Nay,  and  you  shaU  hear  some.  .  .  . 

ni  tell  thee  what  ;  yet  go  : 

Nay  but  thou  shalt  stay  too  :  I  would  my  son 

Were  in  Arabia,  and  thy  tribe  before  him. 

His  good  sword  in  his  hand.** — Coriolanua,  ir,  2. 
See  again,  Coriolanua^  i,  3,  the  frank  and  abandoned  triumph  of  a  womaii 
of  the  people  ;  "  I  sprang  not  more  in  joy  at  first  hearing  he  was  a  man- 
child  than  now  in  firat  seeing  he  had  proved  himself  a  muL** 
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How  shall  a  demon  be  made  to  look  as  real  as  a  man  ? 
lago  is  a  soldier  of  fortime  who  has  roved  the  world 
ftom  Syria  to  England,  who,  nursed  in  the  lowest  ranks, 
having  had  close  acquaintance  with  the  horrors  of  the 
wars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  had  drawn  thence  the 
maxims  of  a  Turk  and  the  philosophy  of  a  butcher; 
principles  he  has  none  left     "  0  my  reputation,  my  re- 
putation !"  cries  the  dishonoured  Cassio.     ''As  I  am  an 
honest  man,"  says  lago,  ''I  thought  you  bad  received 
some  bodily  wound;  there  is  more  sense  in  that  than  in 
reputation."^     As  for  woman's  virtue,  he  looks  upon  it 
like  a  man  who  has  kept  company  with  slave-dealers. 
He  estimates  Desdemona's  love  as  he  would  estimate  a 
mare's  :  that  sort  of  thing  lasts  so  long — then  .  .  . 
And  then  he  airs  an  experimental  theory  with  precise 
details  and  nasty  expressions  like  a  stud  doctor.      "  It 
cannot  be  that  Desdemona  should  long  continue  her 
love  to  the  Moor,  nor  he  his  to  her.  .  .  .  These  Moors 
are  changeable  in  their  wills;  .  .  .  the  food  that  to 
him  now  is   as  luscious   as  locusts,  shall  be  to  him 
shortly  as  bitter  as  coloquintida.     She  must  cliange  for 
youth  :  when  she  is  sated  with  his  body,  she  will  find 
the  error  of  her  choice."  ^     Desdemona  on  tlie  shore, 
trying  to  forget  her  cares,  begs  him  to  sing  the  praises 
of  her  sex.     For  every  portrait  he  finds  the  most  insult- 
ing insinuations.     She  insists,  and  bids  him  take  the 
case  of  a  deserving  woman.     "Indeed"  he  replies,  "She 
was  a  wight,  if  ever  such  wight  were,  ...  to  suckle 
fools  and  chronicle  small  beer."  ^     He  also  says,  when 
Desdemona  asks  him  what  he  would  write  in  praise  of 
her:  "0  gentle  lady  do  not  put  me  to't;  for  I   am 
nothing,  if  not  critical."  *     This  is  the  key  to  his  char- 
'  Otketto,  ii  8.  «  Ibid.  i.  3.  »  Ibid,  il  1.  *  laid. 
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ECter.  He  deapises  man  ;  to  him  Desdemona  is  a  little 
waiiton  wench,  Casâlû  an  el^ant  word-shapei',  Othello 
'  a  mad  bull,  Roderigo  an  ass  to  be  baated,  thumped, 
made  to  go.  He  diverts  limiaelf  by  setting  these 
passions  at  issue  ;  he  laughs  at  it  as  at  a  play.  When 
Othello,  swooning,  shakes  in  his  convulsions,  he  rejoices 
at  this  capital  result  :  **  Work  on,  my  medicine,  work  ! 
Thus  credulous  fools  are  caught."  *  You  would  take  him 
for  one  of  the  poisoners  of  the  tinte,  studying  the  effect 
of  a  new  potion  on  a  dying  dog.  He  only  speaks  in 
sarcasms  :  he  has  them  ready  for  every  one,  even  for 
Ihûâê  whom  he  does  not  know.  Wlien  he  wakes  Bra- 
bantio  to  inform  him  of  the  elopement  of  his  daughter. 
he  tells  him  the  matter  in  coarse  terms,  sharpening  the 
sting  of  the  bitter  pleasantry,  like  a  conscientious  execu- 
tioner, rubbing  his  hands  when  he  hears  the  culprit 
groan  under  tlie  knife.  "  Thou  art  a  TiUain  I  "  cries 
Brabantio.  **  You  are  —  a  senator!"  answers  lagov 
But  the  feature  which  redly  completes  him,  and  makes 
him  take  rank  with  Mephistopheles,  is  the  atrocious 
truth  and  the  cogent  reasoning  by  which  he  likens  his 
crime  to  virtue,*  Caasio,  under  his  advice,  goes  to  see 
Desdemona,  to  obtain  her  intercession  for  him  ;  this 
visit  is  to  be  the  ruin  of  Desdemona  and  Cassio.  lagQj 
left  alone,  hmns  for  an  instant  quietly,  then  cries  : 

••  Ami  what's  lie  tlien  that  sayâ  I  play  the  villain  f 
Wlien  this  adviL-e  is  free  I  give  aod  honesty 
Probal  to  thitiking  and  indeed  the  eourae 
Tù  win  the  Moor  again."  • 

'  Spp  the  like  cjTiicisin  nnà  sceptic  bra  in  Richard  ML     Botti  begin 
by  frUr;iltTiiig  huiitmri  niiturts  auil  bvth  &nf  miaantliropicftl  of  frmii^ 
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To  all  these  featmes  must  be  added  a  diahalical  ene^gj/ 
an  inexhauBtihle  inveadTenesB  in  images,  caricatura^ 
obecenity,  the  manners  of  a  gaaid-ioom,  the  brutal 
bearing  and  tastes  of  a  trooper,  habits  of  diasimiihitioii, 
coolness,  hatred,  and  patience,  contracted  amid  tbe 
perils  and  devices  of  a  military  life,  and  the  contina- 
ous  miseries  of  long  degradation  and  frnstrated  hope  ; 
you  will  nnderstand  how  Shakspeare  ooold  transfcmn 
abstract  treacheiy  into  a  concrete  form,  and  how  lago's 
atrocious  vengeance  is  only  the  natural  consequence  of 
his  character,  life,  and  training. 

VIIL 

How  much  more  visible  is  this  impassioned  and  un- 
fettered genius  of  Shakspeare  in  the  great  characters 
which  sustain  the  whole  weight  of  the  drama  !  The 
startling  imagination,  the  furious  velocity  of  the  mani- 
fold and  exuberant  ideas,  passion  let  loose,  rushing 
upon  death  and  crime,  hallucinations,  madness,  all  the 
ravages  of  delirium-  bursting,  throiigh  will  and  reason  : 
such  are  the  forces  and  ravings  which  engender  them. 
Shall  I  speak  of  dazzling  Cleopatra,  who  holds 
Antony  in  the  whirlwind  of  her  devices  and  caprices, 
who  fascinates  and  kills,  who  scatters  to  the  winds  the 
lives  of  men  as  a  handful  of  desert  dust,  the  fatal 
Eastern  sorceress  who  sports  with  love  and  death,  im- . 
petuous,  irresistible,  child  of  air  and  fire,  whose  life  is 
but  a  tempest,  whose  thought,  ever  barbed  and  broken, 
is  like  the  crackling  of  a  lightning  flash  ?  Of  Othello, 
who,  beset  by  the  graphic  picture  of  physical  adultery, 
cries  at  every  word  of  lago  like  a  man  on  the  rack; 

^  See  hii  conversation  with  Brabantio,  then  with  Roderigo^  Act  L 
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who,  his  uervea  hardenad  by  twenty  years  of  war  and 
shipwreck,  grows  mad  aud  swoons  for  grief,  and  whose 
mulj  poison^  by  jealousy,  is  distracted  and  disorganised 
in  convukiona  and  in  stupor  ?  Or  of  old  King  Lear, 
violent  and  weak,  whoa«  half-unseated  reason  is 
gradually  toppled  over  under  the  shocks  of  incredible 
treachtsries,  who  presents  the  frightful  spectacle  of  mad- 
ness, first  increasing»  then  complete,  of  curses,  howlings, 
superhuman  sorrows,  into  which  the  transport  of  the 
rst  access  of  fury  carries  him,  and  then  of  peaceful 
coherence,  chattering  imbecility,  into  which  the  shat- 
tered man  subsides  ;  a  marvellous  creation,  the  supreme 
effort  of  pure  imagination,  a  disease  of  reason,  which 
reason  could  never  have  conceived  ?  ^  Amid  so  many 
portraitures  let  us  choose  two  or  three  to  indicate  the 
depth  and  nature  of  them  all.  Tlie  critic  is  lost  in 
Shakspeare,  as  in  an  immense  town  ;  be  will  deecribe 
a  couple  of  monuments,  and  entreat  the  reader  to  im- 
agine the  city, 

Plutarch's  Coriolaniis  is  an  austere,  coldly  haughty 
patrician,  a  general  of  the  army.  In  Shakspeare's 
hands  he  becomes  a  coarse  soldier,  a  man  of  the  people 
as  to  his  language  and  manners,  an  athlete  of  war,  with 
a  voice  like  a  trumpet;  whose  eyes  by  contradiction 
are  filled  with  a  rush  of  blood  and  anger,  proud  and 
terrible  in  mood,  a  lion's  soul  in  Uie  body  of  a  bull. 
The  philosopher  Plutarch  told  of  him  a  lofty  philosophic 
action,  saying  that  he  had  been  at  pains  to  save  his 
landlord  in  the  sack  of  CorioU.  Shakspeare*s  Corio- 
lanus  has  indeed  the  same  disposition,  for  he  is  really 
a  good  fellow  ;  but  when  Lartius  asks  him  the  name 

1  B««  sfnin,  ill  Timon,  uid  Hotxpur  more  ptrtietilftrly,   perfect 

nrnplei  of  T^hetneiit  and  imrMAonin^  imn^nalion 
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of  this  poor  Y olscian,  in  order  to  secure  his  liberté;  be 
yawns  out  : 

'*  By  Juinter  1  forgot, 

I  am  weaiy  ;  yea,  my  memcny  is  tired. 

Have  we  no  wine  heret"^ 

He  is  hot,  he  has  been  fighting,  he  must  drink  ;  he 
leaves  his  Volscian  in  chains,  and  thinks  no  more  of 
him.  He  fights  like  a  porter,  with  shouts  and  insults, 
and  the  cries  from  that  deep  chest  are  heard  above  the 
din  of  the  battle  like  the  sounds  from  a  brazen  trumpet 
He  has  scaled  the  walls  of  Corioli,  he  has  butchered 
till  he  is  gorged  with  slaughter.  Instantly  he  turns 
to  the  army  of  Cominius,  and  arrives  red  with  blood, 
"  as  he  were  fla/d."  "  Come  I  too  late  ?  "  Cominiu.s 
b^ins  to  compliment  him.  "  Gome  I  too  late  ?  "  he 
repeats.  The  battle  is  not  yet  finished  :  he  embraces 
Gominius  : 

"  0  !  let  me  clip  ye 
In  arms  as  sound  as  when  I  woo'd,  in  heart 
Ab  meny  as  when  our  nuptial  day  was  done."  ' 

For  the  battle  is  a  real  holiday  to  him.  Such  senses, 
such  a  strong  frame,  need  the  outcry,  the  din  of  battle, 
the  excitement  of  death  and  wounds.  This  haughty 
and  indomitable  heart  needs  the  joy  of  victory  and 
destruction.  Mark  the  display  of  his  patrician  arro- 
gance and  his  soldier^s  bearing,  when  he  is  offered  the 
tenth  of  the  spoils  : 

''  I  thank  you,  general  ; 
But  cannot  make  my  heart  consent  to  take 
A  bribe  to  pay  my  aword."  ' 

>  C&riolanw,  i.  9.  >  Ihid.  I  6.  *  Ibid.  I  ft. 
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riThe  soldierâ  cry,  Marcius  Î  Marcius  !  and  the  trumpeta 
sound.     He  gets  into  a  pasaaion  :  rates  the  brawlers  : 


**  No  more,  I  eay  1     For  tbat  I  have  it^t  wBsh'û 
My  Dose  tbat  bled,  or  foU'd  aome  d^H1#  wretch,^ — 
.  ,  ,  You  êhout  me  forth 
In  acclamatioug  hyperbolic^  ; 
As  if  I  bred  my  little  should  b€  dieted 
In  praieea  sauoed  with  Ilea.**  ^ 


L^  They  are  reduced  to  loading  him  with  honours  :  Comi- 
Bniuâ  gives  him  a  war-horse  ;  decrees  him  the  copaomen 
'  of  Coriolanus  :  the  people  shout  Caius  Marcius  Corio- 
l^ius  i  He  replies  : 

'*  I  will  go  waah  ; 
And  when  my  fat'e  b  fair,  you  shall  perce  ive 
Whether  I  hlush  or  no  :  howbeit,  I  thank  you. 
1  mean  to  stride  your  stee<l."  " 

[  This  loud  voice,  loud  laughter,  Hunt  acknowledgment, 
'of  a  man  who  can  act  and  shout  better  than  speak. 
foretell  the  mode  in  which  he  will  treat  the  plebeiana 
He  loads  them  with  insults  ;  he  cannot  find  abuse 
enough  for  the  cobblers,  tailors,  envious  cowards^  dowta 
on  their  kneea  for  a  coin.  *'  To  beg  of  Hob  and  Dick  !  *' 
**  Bid  them  wash  their  faces  and  keep  their  teeth  clean/' 
But  he  must  beg,  if  be  would  be  consul  ;  his  friends 
constrain  him.  It  is  then  that  the  passionate  soul, 
incapable  of  self-reâtraint,  such  as  Shakspeare  knew 
how  to  paint,  breaks  forth  without  hindrance.  He  is 
there  in  his  candidate's  gown,  gnashing  his  teeth,  and 
getting  up  his  lesson  in  this  style  : 


1  O^H^smMif,  I  9, 


*  IbùL 
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"What  must  I  say  t 
'  I  pray,  nr  ' — Plague  mpon't  I    I  cannot  bring 
My  tongue  to  such  a  pace  : — '  Look,  sir,  my  woiinds  I 
I  got  them  in  my  counti/a  aenrioe,  when 
Some  certain  of  your  brethren  roar'd  and  ran 
From  the  noise  of  our  own  drums.'  "  ^ 

The  tribunes  have  no  difficulty  in  stopping  the  election 
of  a  candidate  who  begs  in  this  fashion.  They  taunt 
him  in  full  senate,  reproach  him  with  his  speech  about  the 
com.  He  repeats  it^  with  aggravations.  Once  roused, 
neither  danger  nor  prayer  restrains  him  : 

"  His  heart's  his  mouth  : 
And,  being  angiy,  'does  foiget  that  ever 
He  heard  the  name  of  death."  ^ 

He  rails  against  the  people,  the  tribunes,  édiles,  flat- 
terers of  the  plebs.  "  Come,  enough,"  says  his  friend 
Menenius.  "  Enough,  with  over-measure,"  says  Brutus 
the  tribune.     He  retorts  : 

"  No,  take  more  : 
What  may  be  sworn  by,  both  divine  and  human, 
Seal  what  I  end  withal  !  ...  At  once  pluck  out 
The  multitudinous  tongue  ;  let  them  not  lick 
The  sweet  which  is  their  poison."  ' 

The  tribune  cries.  Treason  !  and  bids  seize  him.   He  cries  : 

"  Hence,  old  goat  !  .  .  . 
Hence,  rotten  thing  !  or  1  shall  shake  thy  bones 
Out  of  thy  garments  !  "  * 

He  strikes  him,  drives  the  mob  off:  he  fancies  himself 
amongst  Volscians.  "  On  fair  groimd  I  could  beat 
forty  of  them  !  "  And  when  his  friends  hurry  him  oS, 
he  threatens  still,  and 

*  CkfHolanua,  ii.  8.  -  Ibid,  iii.  1.         «  Ilrid,         *  ML 
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''  Speak(8)  0^  the  people, 
Ab  if  you  (he)  were  a  god  to  punish,  not 
A  man  of  their  infirmity."  ^ 

Tet  he  bends  before  his  mother,  for  he  has  recognised 
in  her  a  soul  as  lofty  and  a  courage  as  intractable  as 
his  own.  He  has  submitted  from  his  infancy  to  the 
ascendency  of  this  pride  which  he  admires.  Volumnia 
reminds  him  :  "  My  praises  made  thee  first  a  soldier." 
Without  power  over  himself,  continually  tost  on  the 
fire  of  his  too  hot  blood,  he  has  always  been  the  arm, 
she  the  thought  He  obeys  from  involuntary  respect, 
like  a  soldier  before  his  general,  but  with  what  efifort  I 

'*  Corxolanut,  The  smiles  of  knaves 
Tent  in  my  cheeks,  and  schoolboys'  tears  take  up 
The  glances  of  my  sight  !  a  beggar's  tongae 
Make  motion  through  my  lips,  and  my  arm'd  knees 
Who  boVd  but  in  my  stirrup,  bend  like  his 
That  hath  received  an  alms  ! — I  will  not  do't.  .  .  . 

Volumnia,  ...  Do  as  thou  list 

Thy  valiantness  was  mine,  thou  suck'dst  it  from  me, 
But  owe  thy  pride  thyself. 

Ccr.  Pray,  be  content  : 
Mother,  I  am  going  to  the  market-place  ; 
Chide  me  no  more.     Ill  mountebank  their  loves, 
Cog  their  hearts  from  them,  and  come  home  beloved 
Of  all  the  trades  in  Rome."  '^ 

He  goes,  and  his  friends  speak  for  him.  Except  a  few 
bitter  asides,  he  appears  to  be  submissive.  Then  the 
tribunes  pronounce  the  accusation,  and  summon  him  to 
answer  as  a  traitor  : 

^  Ooriolamm,  m.  I.  *  Ibid,  ill  & 
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**Cor.  How!  traitor! 
Meii,  Nay,  temperately  :  your  promise. 
Cor.  The  fires  i'  the  lowest  hell  fold-in  the  people  I 
Call  me  their  traitor  !     Thou  injurious  tribune  ! 
Within  thine  eyes  sat  twenty  thousand  deaths, 
In  thy  hands  clutch'd  as  many  millions,  in 
Thy  lying  tongue  both  numbers,  I  would  say, 
'  Thou  liest,'  unto  thee  with  a  voice  as  free 
As  I  do  pray  the  gods."  ^ 

His  friends  surround  him,  entreat  him:  he  will  not 
listen  ;  he  foams  at  die  mouth,  he  is  like  a  wounded 
lion: 

"  Let  them  pronounce  the  steep  Tarpeian  death. 
Vagabond  exile,  flaying,  pent  to  linger 
But  with  a  grain  a  day,  I  would  not  buy 
Their  mercy  at  the  price  of  one  fair  word."  - 

The  people  vote  exile,  supporting  by  their  shouts  the 
sentence  of  the  tribune  : 

"  Cor,  You  common  cry  of  curs  !  whose  breath  I  hate 

As  reek  o'  the  rotten  fens,  whose  love  I  prize 

As  the  dead  carcasses  of  unburied  men 

That  do  corrupt  my  air,  I  banish  you.  .  .  .  Despising, 

For  you,  the  city,  thus  I  turn  my  back  : 

There  is  a  world  elsewhere."  ' 

Judge  of  his  hatred  by  these  raging  words.  It  goes  on 
increasing  whilst  waiting  for  vengeance.  We  find  him 
next  with  the  Volscian  army  before  Rome.  His  friends 
kneel  before  him,  he  lets  them  kneel.  Old  Meuenius, 
who  had  loved  him  as  a  son,  only  comes  now  to  be 
driven  away      "  Wife,  mother,  child,  I   know  not."  * 

*  Ooriolanus,  iii.  3.  *  Ibid.  "  Bid.  *  Urid,  v.  % 
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He  knows  not  himself.  Far  this  strength  of  hating  in 
a  oobk  heart  is  tlie  same  as  the  force  of  loving.  He 
has  tratisports  of  tandemeas  as  of  rage,  and  can  contain 
self  no  more  in  joy  than  in  grietl  He  ram,  spite 
of  hia  resolution,  to  his  wife's  arms  ;  he  bends  his  knee 
before  his  mother.  He  liad  summoned  the  Yolsciaa 
chiefs  to  make  them  witnesses  of  his  refusals;  and 
befot^  them,  he  graots  all,  and  weeps*  On  his  îetnni 
to  Corioli,  an  insulting  word  from  Auiidius  maddens 
him,  and  drives  him  upon  the  daggers  of  the  Volscians. 
Vices  and  virtues,  glory  and  misery»  greatness  and 
feebleness,  the  unbridled  passion  which  composes  his 
nature,  endowed  him  with  all. 

If  the  life  of  Coriolanus  is  the  history  of  a  mood, 
that  of  Macbeth  is  the  history  of  a  monomania.  The 
witches*  prophecy  has  sunk  into  his  mind  at  once,  like 
a  âx^  idea.  Omdually  this  idea  corrupts  the  rest,  and 
transfonns  the  whole  man.  Re  is  haunted  by  it  ;  he  for- 
gets the  thanes  who  surround  him  and  ''  who  stay  upon  hia 
leisure  ;  "  he  already  sees  in  the  future  an  indistinct 
chaos  of  images  of  blood  : 

I*  .  .  "  ^Tay  do  I  yield  to  that  saggeetioD 
Whose  honid  image  doth  unûx  my  bair 
And  make  mj  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs  1  ,  ,  » 
My  thought,  whoâ©  manier  yet  is  but  fantastical, 
Shakaa  bo  my  aiugle  state  of  mau  that  function 
Is  smother'd  in  enrmÎBe,  and  nothing  is 
But  what  is  not,''  * 
This  is  the  language  of  hallucination,    Macbeth'a  halluci- 
nation becomes  complete  when  his  wife  has  persuaded 
him  to  3â3a8siiiate  the  king.     He  sees  in  the  air  a 
blood-stained   dagger,  "  in   form  as  palpable,   as  this 

^  Mat^ik,  L  3. 
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which  now  I  draw."  HIb  whole  farain  is  filled  with 
grand  and  teirible  phantoms,  which  the  mind  of  a 
common  murderer  could  never  have  conceived:  the 
poetry  of  which  indicates  a  generous  hearty  enslaved  to 
an  idea  of  fate,  and  capable  of  remorse  : 

..."  Now  o'er  the  one  half  world 
Nature  aeeniB  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curtain'd  sleep  ;  witdicraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecate's  offerings,  and  wither'd  murder, 
Alarum'd  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf, 
Whose  howl's  his  watch,  thus  with  his  stealthy  pace^ 
With  Tarquin's  rarishing  strides,  towards  his  design 
Moves  like  a  ghost.  ...  (A  bell  ringi,) 

I  go,  and  it  is  done  ;  the  bell  invites  me. 
Hear  it  not,  Duncan  ;  for  it  Ib  a  knell 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven  or  to  helL"  ^ 

He  has  done  the  deed,  and  returns  tottering,  haggard, 
like  a  drunken  man.  He  is  horrified  at  his  bloody 
liands,  "these  hangman's  hands."  Nothing  now  can 
cleanse  them.  The  whole  ocean  might  sweep  over  them, 
but  they  would  keep  the  hue  of  murder.  "  What  hands 
are  here  ?  ha,  they  pluck  out  mine  eyes  1"  He  is  dis- 
turbed by  a  word  which  the  sleeping  chamberlains 
uttered: 

''  One  cried,  '  God  bless  us  !'  and  '  Amen  '  the  other  ; 
As  thdy  had  seen  me  with  these  hangman's  hands. 
Listening  their  fear,  I  could  not  say  '  Amen,' 
When  they  did  say,  '  God  bless  us  !  '  .  .  . 
But  wherefore  could  not  I  pronounce  '  Amen  1  * 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  *  Amen  ' 
Stuck  in  my  throat."' 

^  Maebeih,  iL  L  *  IMd.  tL  X 
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Then  comes  a  straDge  dream  ;  a  frightfdl  vidon  of  the 

pimishment  that  awaits  him  descends  upon  him. 

Above  the  beating  of  his  heart,  the  tingh'ng  of  the 

blood  which  seethes  in  his  brain,  he  had  heard  them 

cry: 

"  '  Sleep  no  more  ! 
Macbeth  does  muvder  sleep/  the  innocent  sleep. 
Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  «leave  of  care, 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  ooone, 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast."  ^ 

And  the  voice,  like  an  angel's  trumpet^  calls  him  by 
all  his  titles  : 

''  '  GlamiB  hath  murder'd  sleep,  and  therefore  Cawdor 
Shall  sleep  no  more  ;  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more  I  '"  ' 

This  idea,  incessantly  repeated,  beats  in  his  brain,  with 
monotonous  and  quick  strokes,  like  the  tongue  of  a  belL 
Insanity  begins  ;  all  the  force  of  his  mind  is  occupied 
by  keeping  before  him,  in  spite  of  himself,  the  image 
of  the  man  whom  he  has  murdered  in  his  sleep  : 

**  To  know  my  deed,  'twere  best  not  know  myself        (Knock) 
Wake  Duncan  with  thy  knocking  !    I  would  thou  oouldst  I  "  * 

Thenceforth,  in  the  rare  intervals  in  which  the  fever  of 
his  mind  ia  assuaged,  he  is  like  a  man  worn  out  by  a 
long  malady.  It  is  the  sad  prostration  of  maniacs  worn 
out  by  their  fits  of  rage  : 

"  Had  I  but  died  an  hour  before  this  chance, 
1  had  lived  a  blessed  time  ;  for,  from  this  instant 
There's  nothing  serious  in  mortality  : 

1  MaOetK  ii.  a.  *  ^^  •  IM.fL9. 
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All  is  but  toys  :  renown  and  grace  is  dead  ; 
The  wine  of  life  ïb  drawn,  and  the  mere  leea 
Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of."  ^ 

When  rest  has  restored  some  force  to  the  human  machinfl^ 
the  fixed  idea  shakes  him  agaiu,  and  drives  him  onward, 
like  a  pitiless  horseman,  who  lias  left  his  panting  horse 
only  for  a  moment,  to  leap  again  into  the  sciddle,  and 
spur  him  over  precipices.  The  more  he  has  done,  the 
more  he  must  do  : 

"  I  am  in  blood 
Stepp'd  in  so  far  that,  should  I  wade  no  more, 
Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er."  *  .  .  . 

He  kills  in  order  to  preserve  the  fruit  of  his  murders. 
The  fatal  circlet  of  gold  attracts  him  like  a  magic  jewel  ; 
and  he  beats  down,  from  a  sort  of  blind  instinct,  the 
heads  which  he  sees  between  the  crown  and  him  : 

**  But  let  the  fhune  of  things  disjoint,  both  the  worlds  suffer. 
Ere  we  will  eat  our  meal  in  fear  and  sleep 
In  the  affliction  of  T,h38e  terrible  dreams 
That  shake  us  nightly  :  better  be  witli  the  dead, 
Whom  we,  to  gain  our  peace,  have  sent  to  peace, 
Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstasy.     Duncan  is  in  his  grave  ; 
After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well  ; 
Treason  has  done  his  worst  :  nor  steel,  nor  poison. 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing. 
Can  touch  him  further."  ' 

Macbeth  has  ordered  Banquo  to  be  murdered,  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  feast  he  is  informed  of  the 
succei»»  nf  his  plan.     He  smiles,  and  proposes  Banquo's 

'  Maebethy  iL  8.  >  Ibid,  iii  i.  >  Ilrid,  iii  2. 
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haaltlL  Suddenly,  conscieace-smitten,  he  mm  tbe 
ghott  of  the  murdered  mau  ;  for  this  phatitam,  which 
Shakspeam  summons»  is  not  a  mere  stage-trick:  we 
feel  that  here  the  supematiïral  is  unnecessary,  and  that 
Macbeth  would  create  it,  even  if  hell  would  not  send 
it  With  muscles  twitchiDg,  dilated  eyes,  his  niontb 
half  open  with  deadly  terror,  he  sees  it  shake  its  bloody 
head,  and  criea  with  that  hoarse  voice  which  is  only  tc 
he  heard  in  maniacs'  cells  : 

**  PritheCp  see  there  1     Behold  I  Icwk  Ï  lo  I  how  aay  yoa! 
Wliy,  what  care  It    If  thoti  (must  nod,  apeak  too. 
If  chartiel-houjieB  and  our  graves  must  send 
Those  that  we  bury  back,  our  monuments 
Shall  be  the  mawa  of  Mtea,  ,  .  . 
Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,  i'  the  olden  ttme^  .  ,  , 
Ay,  and  moce  too,  murden  have  been  performed 
Too  terrible  for  the  e^y  :  the  tlmea  have  been, 
Tbatf  wLeu  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would  die^ 
And  there  an  end  ;  but  now  they  rise  again^ 
With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowna, 
And  push  UB  from  our  stools  :  .  .  . 
A  vaunt  Î  and  quit  my  sight  1  let  the  earth  hide  thae  I 
Thy  boneft  are  marrowlesa,  thy  blood  ia  oold  i 
Thou  hast  no  âpeculatiou  in  tho&e  eyes 
Wliich  tbon  doit  glare  with  1  *'* 

His  body  trembling  like  that  of  an  epOeptic,  his  teeth 
clenched,  foanuDg  at  the  mouth,  he  sinks  on  the  ground, 
his  limbs  writhe,  shaken  with  convulsive  qniveringSj 
whilst  a  diiU  sob  swells  his  panting  hreaM,  and  dies  in 
his  swoUen  throat  What  joy  can  remain  for  a  man 
beset  by  snch  visions  ?  The  wide  dark  country,  which 
he  surveys  from  his  towering  castle,  is  but  a  âeld  of 
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death,  hatmted  by  ominous  apparitioxiB;  SooUandi 
which  he  ia  depopulating,  a  cemetery, 

"  Where  ...  the  dead  man's  knell 
Is  them  scarce  ask'd  for  who  ;  and  good  men's  liyea 
Expire  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps, 
Dying  or  ere  they  sicken."  ^ 

His  soul  is  "fall  of  scoipiona''  He  has  "supp'd  full 
with  horrors,"  and  the  loathsome  odour  of  blood  has 
disgusted  him  with  all  else.  He  goes  stumbling  over 
the  corpses  which  he  has  heaped  up,  with  the  mechani- 
cal and  desperate  smile  of  a  maniac-murderer.  Thence- 
forth death,  life,  all  is  one  to  him  ;  the  habit  of  murder 
has  placed  him  out  of  the  pale  of  humanity.  Th^ 
tell  him  that  his  wife  is  dead  : 

*'  Macbeth.     She  should  have  died  hereafter  ; 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  word. 
To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time. 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.     Out,  out,  brief  candle  I 
Life's  but  a  walking  shadow  ;  a  poor  player 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage. 
And  then  is  heard  no  more  :  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury. 
Signifying  nothing."  ' 

There  remains  for  him  the  hardening  of  the  heart  in 
crime,  the  fixed  belief  in  destiny.  Hunted  down  by 
his  enemies,  "bear-like,  tied  to  a  stake,"  he  fights, 
troubled  ouly  by  the  prediction  of  the  witches,  sure  of 
being  invulnerable  so  long  as  the  man  whom  they  have 

^  Màébtlk,  It.  a.  •MLy.b, 
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described,  does  not  appear.  Henceforth  his  thoughts 
dwell  in  a  supernatural  world,  and  to  the  last  he  walks 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  dream,  which  has  possessed 

him,  from  the  firsL 

The  history  of  Hamlet,  like  that  of  Macbeth,  is  a 
story  of  moral  poisoning.  Hamlet  has  a  deUrmte  soul, 
an  impassioned  imagination,  like  that  of  Shakspeara 
He  has  lived  hitherto,  occupied  in  noble  studies, 
skilful  in  mental  and  bodily  exercises,  with  a  taste  for 
art,  loved  by  the  noblest  father,  enamoured  of  the 
purest  and  most  charming  girl,  confiding;  generous, 
not  yet  having  perceived,  from  the  height  of  the  thronâ 
to  wliich  he  was  bom,  aught  but  the  beauty,  happiness 
grandeur  of  nature  and  humanity.^  On  this  soul,  which 
character  and  tmining  make  more  sensitive  tlian  others, 
misfortune  suddenly  falls,  extreme,  overwhelming,  of 
the  very  kind  to  destroy  all  faith  and  every  motive  for 
action  :  with  one  glance  he  has  seen  all  the  vileness 
of  homanity  ;  and  this  insight  is  given  him  in  his 
mother.  His  mind  is  yet  intact;  but  judge  from  the 
violence  of  his  style,  the  crudity  of  his  exact  details, 
the  terrible  tension  of  the  whole  nervous  machine, 
whether  he  has  not  already  one  foot  on  the  Terge  of 
madness  : 

"  0  tliat  ibis  too,  too  solid  Sesb  would  melt^ 
Thaw  and  resolve  îtaelf  into  a  dew  i 
Or  that  the  Everlaating  had  not  fix'd 
His  <^uoD  'gainst  aelf-idatighter  I    O  God  t  dod  Î 
How  weary,  stale,  flat  and  onproôtable, 
Seem  to  me  all  the  ub6b  of  thb  world  I 
Fie  on't  !  ah  fie  !  'tis  mi  unweeded  gardeû. 
That  growB  to  seed  ;  thiags  r&iik  and  groaa  bi  nature 

^  OùtfÙi%  WiUeîm  MtùiÊr. 
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Possess  it  merely.    That  it  should  oome  to  this  1 
Bat  two  months  dead  :  nay,  not  so  muGh,  not  two: 
So  ezoellent  a  king,  ...  so  loying  to  my  mothflr 
That  he  might  not  let  e'en  the  winds  of  heayen 
Yisit  her  face  too  roughly.    Heaven  and  earth  1 

.  .  .  And  yet^  within  a  month, — 
Let  me  not  think  on't — Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman  t^ 
A  little  month,  or  ere  those  shoes  were  old 
With  which  she  folloVd  my  poor  âither's  body,  •  •  • 
Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  unrighteous  team 
Had  left  the  flushing  in  her  galled  eyes, 
Shennarried.     0,  most  wicked  speed,  to  post 
With  such  dexterity  to  incestuous  sheets  1 
It  is  not  nor  it  cannot  come  to  good  I 
But  break,  my  heart  ;  for  I  must  hold  my  tongue  I  "  ^ 

Here  already  are  contortions  of  thought,  a  beginning 
of  hallucination,  the  symptoms  of  what  is  to  come  after. 
In  the  middle  of  conversation  the  image  of  his  father 
rises  before  his  mind.  He  thinks  he  sees  him.  How 
ttien  will  it  be  when  the  "  canonised  bones  have  burst 
their  cerements,"  "  the  sepulchre  hath  oped  his  ponder- 
ous and  marble  jaws/'  and  when  the  ghost  comes  in 
the  night,  upon  a  high  "platform"  of  land,  to  tell 
him  of  the  tortures  of  his  prison  of  fire,  and  of  the 
fratricide,  who  has  driven  him  thither  ?  Hamlet  grows 
faint,  but  grief  strengthens  him,  and  he  has  a  desire  foi 
living: 

"  Hold,  hold,  my  heart  ; 
And  you  my  sinews,  grow  not  instant  old, 
But  bear  me  stiffly  up  !     Remember  thee  ! 
Ay,  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  a  seat 
In  this  distracted  g]obe.-^Remember  thee  ? 

^  Sàmlet,l  2. 
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Yea,  from  the  table  of  my  meiDory 

1*11  wipe  away  aH  trivial  fond  reeords, 

All  sawB  of  hooks,  all  forma,  all  pressures  pa«l^  •  •  • 

And  tliy  comiiiandiuetit  aU  alone  aball  live,  .  *  * 

0  TÎÏlam,  viîlaiiit  smilÎDg,  damned  irillaia  Ï 

My  tablea, — meet  It  b  I  set  it  down, 

That  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  Tiikin  | 

At  leafit  I*m  mxe  it  may  be  so  in  Denmark  : 

80j  imde^  there  you  are,"  ^  (urntinc,) 

This  convulsive  outburst,  this  fevered  writing  hand, 
thij  ffeazy  of  ixitentness,  prelude  the  approach  of  a  kind 
of  monomania.  When  his  friends  come  tip,  he  ti-eati 
them  with  the  speeches  of  a  child  or  an  idiot.  He  is 
no  longer  master  of  his  words  ;  hollow  phrases  whirl 
in  his  brain,  and  fall  from  his  month  as  in  a  dream. 
They  call  him  ;  he  answers  by  imitating  the  cry  of  a 
aportsman  whistling  to  lus  falcon  :  **  Hillo,  ho,  ho^  boy! 
oome,  bird,  come/*  Whilst  he  is  in  tlie  act  of  swearing 
them  to  flecrecy,  the  ghost  below  repeats  *'  Swear/' 
Hamlet  cries^  with  a  nervous  excitement  and  a  fitful 
gaiety  ; 

**  Ah  ba,  boy  !  eay'st  thou  so  Î  art  thou  there,  tniepenay  Î 
Come  on — you  bear  this  fellow  iu  the  cellarage, — 
Consetit  to  swear,  «  «  , 

GhoMt  (beruath).     Swear. 

Bftfnkt.  Hic  d  nhuitiê  ?  then  we'll  âhifl  our  ground 
Come  hither,  geiitkuien,  .  .  .  Swear  by  my  Bword. 

Ohùst  (henmth),     Si^'ear, 

Hant,  Well  said,  olil  luok  !  cauftt  work  !'  the  earth  so  fastf 
A  worthy  pioner  Ï  "  " 

Understand  that  as  he  says  this  his  teetJi  chattel^ 

^  Samkt,  L  5.  *  Ibià, 
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''pale  as  his  shirt,  his  knees  knockmg  each  othflc" 
Intense  anguish  ends  with  a  kind  of  laughter,  which  n 
nothing  else  than  a  spasm.  Thenceforth  Hamlet  speaks 
as  though  he  had  a  continuous  nervous  attack.  Hia  mad- 
ness is  feigned,  I  admit  ;  but  his  mind,  as  a  door  whose 
hinges  are  twisted,  swings  and  bangs  with  every  wind 
with  a  mad  haste  and  with  a  discordant  noise.  He 
has  no  need  to  search  for  the  strange  ideas,  apparent 
inooherencies,  exaggerations,  the  deluge  of  sarcasms 
which  he  accumulates.  He  finds  them  within  him; 
he  does  himself  no  violence,  he  simply  gives  himself 
up  to  himself.  When  he  has  the  piece  played  which  is 
to  unmask  his  unde,  he  raises  himself,  lounges  on  the 
floor,  lays  his  head  in  Ophelia's  lap  ;  he  addresses  the 
actors,  and  comments  on  the  piece  to  the  spectators  ; 
his  nerves  are  strung,  his  excited  thought  is  like  a  sur- 
ging and  crackling  flame,  and  cannot  find  fuel  enough  in 
the  midtitude  of  objects  surrounding  it,  upon  all  of  which 
it  seizes.  When  tiie  king  rises  unmasked  and  troubled, 
Hamlet  sings,  and  says,  "  Would  not  this,  sir,  and  a 
forest  of  feathers — ^if  the  rest  of  my  fortunes  turn 
Turk  with  me — ^with  two  Provincial  roses  on  my  razed 
shoes,  get  me  a  fellowship  in  a  cry  of  players,  sir  1"^ 
And  he  laughs  terribly,  for  he  is  resolved  on  murder. 
It  is  dear  that  this  state  is  a  disease,  and  that  the  man 
will  not  survive  it 

In  a  soul  so  ardent  of  thought,  and  so  mighty  of 
feding,  what  is  left  but  disgust  and  despair?  We 
tinge  all  nature  with  the  colour  of  our  thoughts  ;  we 
shape  the  world  according  to  our  own  ideas  ;  when  our 
Bonl  is  sid^  we  see  nothing  but  sickness  in  the  universe  : 
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"  This  gQodlj  ÛBiDê,  Uie  earth,  ieem«  to  me  a  alerile  pro- 
montoTj,  thm  most  excellent  canopy,  tbe  air,  look  you,  tbis  bmve 
o*erhBiiging  tinuatDen^  this  mi^eâticûl  roof  fretted  with  goldân 
fire,  why,  it  appear»  no  other  thing  to  me  than  a  foul  and  pestilent 
coBgrepitiou  of  vapourg,  Wluit  a  piece  of  work  ia  a  man  I  how 
noble  in  reason  1  bow  inânito  in  faeulty  1  in  form  and  moving 
huw  expreea  and  admirable  I  m  a^tiou  how  like  an  angel  I  ia 
apprehsnaion  how  like  a  god  1  the  b^uty  of  the  world  1  the 
paragon  of  animals  1  And  yet,  to  me,  what  ia  this  quiotesBeniso 
of  duat  ?  man  deUgbte  not  me  ;  no,  nor  woman  neither. **  ^ 

Hencefortli  Mg  thought  eulliea  whatever  it  touches. 
He  mils  bitterly  before  Ophelia  against  marriage  and 
lova  Beauty  I  Innocence  I  Beauty  la  hut  a  means  of 
prostituting  innocence  :  "  Get  thee  to  a  ounneiy  :  why 
wouldflt  thou  be  a  breeder  of  dinners  I  *  ,  »  What 
should  such  fellows  as  I  do  crawling  between  esuth  and 
heaven  ?     We  are  arrant  knaves,  all  ;  believe  none  of 

Ufi.    * 

When  he  has  killed  Polonina  by  accideoti  he  hardly 
repeuta  it;  it  is  one  fool  less.  He  jeeis  lugub- 
riously : 

"  King,  Now  Hamlet,  where'a  Folonioa  Î 
Hm^UL  At  aupper, 
K,  At  fiupper  I  where  Î 
if.  Not  where  he  eate,  but  where  he  i»  eaten  :  a  certain 

convocation  of  politic  womia  are  e'en  at  bitn,"  * 

And  he  repeats  in  five  or  six  fashions  these  gravedigger 
jests.  His  though  ta  already  inhabit  a  churchyard  \  to 
this  hopdess  philosophy  a  genuine  man  is  a  corpaa 
Public  functions,  honours,  passions,  pleasures,  projects, 
science,  all  this  is  but  a  borrowed  mask,  which  death 
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removes,  so  that  people  may  see  what  we  ore,  an  evil- 
smelling  and  grinning  skull.  It  is  this  sight  he  goes 
to  see  by  Ophelia's  grave.  He  counts  the  skulls  which 
the  gravedigger  turns  up  ;  tliis  was  a  lawyer's,  that  a 
courtier's.  What  bows,  intrigues,  pretensions,  arro- 
gance! And  here  now  is  a  clown  knocking  it  about  with 
his  spade,  and  playing  "  at  loggats  with  'em."  Cœsar 
and  Alexander  have  turned  to  clay  and  make  the  earth 
fat  ;  the  masters  of  the  world  have  served  to  "  patch  a 
wall."  "  Now  get  you  to  my  lad/s  chamber,  and  tell 
tier,  let  her  paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this  favour  she  must 
come;  make  her  laugh  at  that."^  When  a  man  has 
come  to  this,  there  is  nothing  left  but  to  die. 

This  heated  imagination,  which  explains  Hamlet's 
nervous  disease  and  his  moral  poisoning,  explains  also 
his  conduct.  If  he  hesitates  to  kill  his  uncle,  it  is  not 
from  horror  of  blood  or  from  our  modern  scruples.  He 
belongs  to  the  sixteenth  century.  On  board  ship  he 
wrote  the  order  to  behead  Eosencrantz  and  Guildenstem, 
and  to  do  so  without  giving  tliem  "  shriving-time," 
He  killed  Polonius,  he  caused  Ophelia's  death,  and  has 
no  great  remorse  for  it.  If  for  once  he  spared  his  uncle, 
it  was  because  he  found  him  praying,  and  was  afraid  of 
sending  him  to  heaven.  He  thouglit  he  was  killing 
him,  when  he  killed  Polonius.  What  his  imagination 
robs  him  of,  is  the  coolness  and  strength  to  go  quietly 
and  with  premeditation  to  plunge  a  sword  into  a 
breast.  He  can  only  do  tlie  thing  on  a  sudden  sug- 
gestion ;  he  must  have  a  moment  of  entliusiiism  ;  he 
must  think  the  king  is  behind  the  arras,  or  else,  seeing 
that  he  hiriiself  is  poisoned,  he  must  find  his  victim 
under  his  foil's  point.  He  is  not  master  of  his  acts  ; 
*  Samiet,  v.  1. 
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opportunity  dictates  them;  he  cannot  plan  a  murder,  but 
must  improvise  it  â  too  lively  imagination  exhausts 
the  will,  by  the  strength  of  images  which  it  heaps  up, 
and  by  the  fury  of  inteutness  which  absorbs  it  You 
recognise  in  him  a  poet's  soul,  made  not  to  act,  but  to 
dream,  which  is  lost  in  contemplating  the  phantoms  of 
its  creation,  which  sees  the  imaginary  world  too  clearly 
to  play  a  part  in  the  real  world  ;  an  artist  whom  evil 
chance  has  made  a  prince,  whom  worse  chance  has  made 
an  avenger  of  crime,  and  w^ho,  destined  by  nature  for 
genius,  is  condemned  by  fortune  to  madness  and 
unhappiness.  Hamlet  is  Shakspeare,  and,  at  the  close 
of  tliis  gallery  of  portraits  which  have  all  some  features 
of  his  own,  Shakspeare  has  painted  himself  in  the  most 
striking  of  all. 

If  Racine  or  Corneille  had  framed  a  psychology,  they 
would  have  said,  with  Descartes:  Man  is  an  incor 
poreal  soul,  served  by  organs,  endowed  with  reason  ana 
will,  dwelling  in  palaces  or  porticos,  made  for  conversa 
tion  and  society,  whose  harmonious  and  ideal  action  L< 
developed  by  discourse   and   replies,  in  a  world  con 
structed  by  logic  beyond  the  realms  of  time  and  place. 

If  Shaksjïeaie  had  framed  a  psychology,  he  would 
have  said,  with  Esquirol:^  Man  is  a  nervous  machine, 
governed  by  a  mood,  disposed  to  hallucinations,  carried 
away  by  unbridled  passions,  essentially  unreasoning,  a 
mLxtui-e  of  animal  and  poet,  having  instead  of  mind 
rapture,  instead  of  virtue  sensibility,  imagination  for 
prompter  and  guide,  and  led  at  random,  by  the  most 
detenninate  and  complex  circumstances,  to  sorrow, 
crime,  madness,  and  deatL 

1  A  French  physician  (1772-1844),  celebrated  for  hla  endeaToan  to 
improve  the  treatment  of  the  inBane.— Tl. 
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Cioiild  such  a  poet  always  confine  himwaTf  to  (he 
imitation  of  nature  ?     Will  this  poetical  world  whidi 
is  going  on  in  his  brain,  never  break  loose  fixnn  the 
laws  of  the  world  of  reality?     Is  he  not  powerful 
enough  to  follow  his  own  laws  ?     He  is  ;  and  the  poetiy 
of  Shakspeare  naturally  finds  an  outlet  in  the  fantasti- 
cal    This  is  the  highest  grade  of  unreasoning  and 
creative    imagination.     Despising    ordinary    logic,    it 
creates  another;  it  unites  facts  and  ideas  in  a  new 
order,  apparently  absurd,  in  reality  regular;  it  lays 
open  the  land  of  dreams,  and  its  dreams  seem  to  us 
the  truth. 

When  we  enter  upon  Shakspeare's  comedies,  and  even 
his  half-dramas,^  it  is  as  though  we  met  him  on  the 
threshold,  like  an  actor  to  whom  the  prologue  is  com- 
mitted, to  prevent  misimderstanding  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  and  to  tell  them  :  "  Do  not  take  too  seriously 
what  you  are  about  to  hear:  I  am  amusing  mysel£ 
My  brain,  being  full  of  fancies,  desired  to  array  them, 
and  here  they  are.  Palaces,  distant  landscapes,  trans- 
parent clouds  which  blot  in  the  morning  the  horizon 
with  their  grey  mists,  the  red  and  glorious  flames  into 
which  the  evening  sun  descends,  white  cloisters  in 
endless  vista  through  the  ambient  air,  grottos,  cottages, 
the  fantastic  pageant  of  all  human  passions,  the  irr^ular 
sport  of  unlooked-for  adventures, — this  is  the  medley 
of  forms,  colours,  sentiments,  which  I  let  become  en- 
tangled and  confused  in  my  presence,  a  many-tinted 
skein  of  glistening  silks,  a  slender  arabesque,  whose 

*  TSg^fik  Night,  Am  you  Like  it,  Tempest,  Winter^ê  TblU,  etc, 
(ifmbeline,  Merchant  of  Venice,  e^i^ 
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sinuous  curves,  crossing  and  mingled,  bewilder  the 
mind  by  the  whimsical  variety  of  their  infinite  complica- 
tions. Don't  regard  it  as  a  picture.  Don't  look  for  a 
precise  composition,  a  sole  and  increasing  interest,  the 
skilful  management  of  a  well-ordered  and  congruous  plot 
I  have  tales  and  novels  before  me  which  I  am  cutting 
up  into  scenes.  Never  mind  the  finis,  I  am  amusing 
myself  on  the  road.  It  is  not  the  end  of  the  journey 
which  pleases  me,  but  the  journey  itself.  Is  there  any 
need  in  going  so  straight  and  quick  ?  Do  you  only  care 
to  know  whether  the  poor  merchant  of  Venice  will  escape 
Shy  lock's  knife?  Here  are  two  happy  lovers,  seated 
under  the  palace  walls  on  a  calm  night  ;  wouldn't  you 
like  to  listen  to  the  peaceful  reverie  which  rises  like  a 
perfume  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  ? 

**  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank  1 
Here  will  we  sit  and  let  the  sounds  of  musio 
Creep  in  our  ears  :  soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica.     Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold  : 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st» 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubims  ; 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souk  ; 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  dose  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 

(Zn(er  fiiiiM0MiiM.) 
Come,  ho  !  and  wake  Diana  with  a  hymn  : 
With  sweetest  touches  pierce  your  mistress'  ear. 
And  draw  her  home  with  music. 
Jeuiea.   I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  musiflL'' ^ 

>  MmrekmUqfFmiiet^Y.l. 
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**  Hâve  I  not  the  right,  wheti  I  see  the  big  laughing 
face  of  a  cloweiâh  servant,  to  stop  near  him,  see  him 
gesticulate,  frolic,  gossip,  go  through  his  hundred  pranks 
and  his  hundred  grtmacea,  and  treat  myself  to  the 
comedy  of  his  spirit  and  giiiety  ?  Two  fine  gentlemen 
paas  by,  I  hear  the  rf^tliog  fire  of  tlieir  metaphors,  and 
I  follow  their  skiniiish  of  wit  Here  iu  a  comer  is  the 
artless  arch  face  of  a  young  wench.  Do  you  forbid  me 
to  linger  by  her,  to  watch  her  smiles,  her  sudden  Mushes^ , 
the  childish  pout  of  her  rosy  lips,  the  coquetry  of  her  1 
pretty  motioiiï?  ?  You  are  in  a  great  hurry  if  the  prattle 
of  this  fresli  and  musical  voice  can't  stop  you.  Is  it  no 
pleasure  to  view  this  succession  of  sentimenta  ajid  I 
feces  ?  Is  your  fancy  so  dull,  that  you  must  have  the  j 
mighty  ineclmnisra  of  a  geometrical  plot  to  shake  it  Î 
My  sixteenth  century  playgoers  were  easier  to  mova 
A  aunbi^am  that  had  lost  its  ^vay  on  an  old  wall,  a  foolish 
song  thrown  into  the  middle  of  a  dmma,  occupied  their 
mind  as  well  as  the  blackest  of  catastrophes.  After  the 
horrible  sctjuo  in  which  Shylock  brandished  his  bufcchei''a 
knife  before  Antonio's  bare  breast,  they  saw  just  as 
willingly  the  petty  household  wrangle,  and  the  amusing 
bit  of  raillery  which  end.'*  tlie  piece.  like  soft  moving 
water,  their  soul  rose  and  sank  iu  an  instant  to  the  level 
of  the  poet's  emotion,  and  their  sentiments  reiidtly 
flowed  iu  the  bed  lie  \ràd  prepared  for  theuL  They  let 
him  ^imy  here  anrl  tliere  on  Ids  jouniey,  and  did  not  | 
forbid  him  to  make  two  voyages  at  once.  They  allowed 
several  pluts  in  on  a  If  but  the  slightest  tlire^d  united 
them  it  was  suflicieuL  Lorenzo  eloped  ^vith  Jessica, 
Shy  lock  was  fmstrated  in  his  revenge,  Portia's  suitors 
faileil  in  tlie  test  imposed  upon  them  ;  Tonia.  disguised 
aa  a  doctor  of  laws,  took  &om  her  husband  the  ring 
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which  he  had  promised  never  to  part  with  ;  these  thraa 
or  four  comedieSi  disunited,  mingled,  were  shuffled  and 
unfolded  together,  like  an  nnknotted  skein  in  which 
threads  of  a  hundred  colours  are  entwined.  Together 
with  diversity,  my  spectators  allowed  improbability* 
Comedy  is  a  slight  winged  creature,  which  flutters  from 
dream  to  dream,  whose  wings  you  would  break  if  you 
held  it  captive  in  the  narrow  prison  of  common  sansa 
Do  not  pre^s  its  fictions  too  hard  j  do  not  probe  their 
contents.  I^t  them  float  before  your  eyes  like  a 
channing  swift  dreanu  Let  the  fleeting  apparition 
plunge  back  into  the  bright  misty  land  from  whence  it 
came  F(jr  n\i  instant  it  deluded  youj  let  it  suffice. 
It  is  sweet  to  leave  the  world  of  realities  behind  you  ; 
the  mind  msla  amidst  impossibilities.  We  are  happy 
when  delivered  from  tlio  rough  chains  of  logic,  to  wander 
amongst  strange  adventures,  to  live  in  sheer  romance^ 
and  know  that  we  are  living  there.  I  do  not  try  to 
deceive  you,  and  make  you  believe  in  the  world  where 
I  take  you,  A  man  must  disbelieve  it  in  order  to  enjoy 
it  We  must  give  oumelves  up  to  illusion,  and  feel 
that  we  are  giving  ourselves  up  to  it  We  must  smile 
as  we  listen.  We  smile  in  The  Winter's  Tale,  whan 
Het'uiione  descends  from  her  pedestal,  and  when  Leont^ 
discover  his  wife  in  the  statue^  having  believed  her  to 
be  tlead.  We  smile  in  Ci/^mheMfie,  wlien  we  see  the  lone 
cavern  in  which  the  young  princes  have  lived  like 
savagie  hunters.  Improbability  deprives  emotions  of 
their  sting.  The  events  interest  or  touch  us  without 
making  ns  suffer.  At  the  very  moment  when  sjrmpathy 
is  too  intense,  we  remind  ourselves  that  it  is  all  a  fancy, 
Tliey  become  like  distant  objects,  whose  distance  softens 
their  outline,  and  wmps  them  in  a  luminous  veil  of  bluo 
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air.  Your  tnie  comedy  iè  an  opera.  We  listen  to 
sentiments  without  thinking  too  much  of  plot  We 
follow  the  tender  or  gay  melodies  without  reflecting  that 
they  interrupt  the  action.  We  dream  elsewhere  on 
hearing  music;  here  I  hid  you  dream  on  hearing 
versa" 

Then  the  speaker  of  the  prologue  retires,  and  tlie 
actors  come  on. 

As  you  lAkb  it  is  a  caprice,^  Action  there  is  none  ; 
interest  hardy  ;  likelihood  still  less.  And  the  whole  is 
chatming.  Two  cousins,  princes'  daughters,  come  to  a 
forest  with  a  court  down,  Cdia  disguised  as  a  shep- 
herdess, Bosalind  as  a  boy.  They  find  here  the  old 
duke,  Bosalind's  father,  who,  driven  out  of  his  dudiy, 
lives  with  his  friends  like  a  philosopher  and  a  hunter. 
They  find  amorous  shepherds,  who  with  songs  and 
prayers  pursue  intractable  shepherdesses.  They  discover 
or  they  meet  with  lovers  who  become  their  husbands. 
Suddenly  it  is  announced  that  the  wicked  Duke  Fred- 
erick, who  had  usurped  the  crown,  has  just  retired  to  a 
doister,  and  restored  the  throne  to  the  old  exiled  duke. 
Every  one  gets  married,  every  one  dances,  everything 
ends  with  a  "  rustic  revelry."  Where  is  the  pleasant- 
ness of  these  puerilities  ?  First,  the  fact  of  its  being 
puerile  ;  the  absence  of  the  serious  is  refreshing.  There 
are  no  events,  and  there  is  no  plot  We  gently  foUow 
the  easy  current  of  graceful  or  melancholy  emotions, 
which  takes  us  away  and  moves  us  about  without  weary- 
ing.    The  place  adds  to  the  illusion  and  charm.     It  is 

■  In  English,  a  word  is  wanting  to  express  the  French  fwnXaiaU 
used  by  M.  Taine,  in  describing  this  scene  :  what  in  music  is  caUed  a 
ta^lfriociQ,  Tennyson  caUs  the  /VinoMf  a  medley,  but  it  is  ambiguona 
-Til 
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an  autumn  forest^  in  which  the  sultry  rays  permeate  the 
blushing  oak  leaves,  or  the  half-stript  ashes  tremble  and 
smile  to  the  feeble  breath  of  evening.  The  lovers 
wander  by  brooks  that  "brawl"  under  antique  roots. 
As  you  listen  to  them,  you  see  the  slim  birches,  whose 
cloak  of  lace  grows  glossy  under  the  slant  rays  of  the 
sun  that  gilds  them,  and  the  thoughts  wander  down  the 
mossy  vistas  in  which  their  footsteps  are  not  heard. 
What  better  place  could  be  chosen  for  the  comedy  of 
sentiment  and  the  play  of  heart-fancies  ?  Is  not  this 
a  fit  spot  in  which  to  listen  to  love-talk  ?  Some  one 
has  seen  Orlando,  Rosalind's  lover,  in  this  glade  ;  she 
hears  it  and  blushes.  "  Alas  the  day  I  .  .  .  What  did 
he,  when  thou  sawest  him?  What  said  he?  How 
looked  he  ?  Wherein  went  he  ?  What  makes  he  here  ? 
Did  he  ask  for  me  ?  Where  remains  he  ?  How  parted 
he  with  thee?  and  when  shalt  thou  see  him  again?" 
Then,  with  a  lower  voice,  somewhat  hesitating  :  "  Looks 
he  as  freshly  as  he  did  the  day  he  wrestled  ?  "  She  is 
not  yet  exhausted  :  "  Do  you  not  know  I  am  a  woman  ? 
When  I  think,  I  must  speak.  Sweet,  say  on."  ^  One 
question  foUows  another,  she  closes  the  mouth  of  her 
friend,  who  is  ready  to  answer.  At  every  word  she 
jests,  but  agitated,  blushing,  with  a  forced  gaiety  ;  her 
bosom  heaves,  and  her  heart  beats.  Nevertheless  she 
is  calmer  when  Orlando  comes;  bandies  words  with 
him  ;  sheltered  under  her  disguise,  she  makes  him  con- 
fess that  he  loves  Rosalind.  Then  she  plagues  him, 
like  the  frolic,  the  wag,  the  coquette  she  is.  "  Why, 
how  now,  Orlando,  where  have  you  been  all  this  while  ? 
You  a  lover  ?  "  Orlando  repeats  that  he  loves  Rosalind» 
and  she  pleases  herself  by  making  him  repeat  it  more 

^  AêyimLikêU.m.%, 
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than  once*     She  sparkles  with  wit,  jests,  mischievonB 
pranks;  pretty  fits  of  anger,  feigDed  sulks,   bursts  of 
laughter,  dealeuitig  babhle,  engaging  caprices,      **  Come, 
woo  me,  woo  me  ;  for  now  1  am  in  a  hohday  humour, 
and  like  enough  to  consent     What  would  you  say 
me  now,  an  1  were  your  very  veij  Rosalind  ?  "     An^ 
every  now  and  thea  she  repeats  with  an  arch  smile 
**  Ami  I  am  your  Rosalind  ;  am  I  not  yo\ir  Rosalind  ?  "  ' 
Orlando  protests  that  he  w^ould  die.     Die  !     Who  everl 
thoui;?hi  of  dying  for  love  I     Leander  ?     He  took  oni 
bath  too  iiiany  in  the  HeUespont  ;  so  poeta  have  said  bd 
died  for  lova     Troilus  Ï     A  Greek  broke  Ids  heaii  wit 
a  club  ;  so  poeta  have  said  he  died  for  love.      Comepi 
come,  Rosalind  wiU  be  softer*     And  then  she  plays  at^ 
marriage  with  him,   and  makes    CeHa  proiiounee  the 
solemn  words*     She  irritates  and  torments  har  pretended , 
husband  ;  tells  him  all  the  whims  she  mean^  to  indulge 
in,  all  the  pruiks  she  wiU  play,  all  the  teasing  he  will 
have  to  endure.     The  retorts  oome  one  after  anotliei 
like  fireworks.     At  every  phi-aae  we  follow  the  looks  of 
these  sparkling  eyes,  the  cur^^ea  of  this  laughing  mouthy 
the  quick  movements  of  this  supple  %ure.     It  is  a 
bird*s  petnlance  and  volubility.     "  0  coz,  coz.  coz^  my 
pretty  little  coz,  that  thou  didst  know  how  many  fathom 
deep  I  am  in  love.'*      Then  she  provokes  her  cousin 
Celia,  sports  with  her  hair,  calls  her  by  every  womaii'^ 
najne.     Antitheses    without  end,  words  all    a-jumbk 
quibbles,    pretty    exaggerationâ,    word -racket  ;  as    you* 
listen,  you  fancy  it  is  the  warbling  of  a  nightingale. 
The  trill  of  repeated  metaphors,  the  melodious  roU  of 
the  puctical  gamut,  the  summer- warbling  rustling  under 
the  foliage,    change  the  piece  into  a  veritable  opena.^ 
^  .Am  $ou  lu»  U,  It.  1< 
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The  three  lovers  end  by  chanting  a  sort  of  trio.  The 
first  throws  out  a  fancy,  the  others  take  it  up.  Four 
times  this  strophe  is  renewed  ;  and  the  symmetry  of 
ideas,  added  to  the  jingle  of  the  rhymes,  makes  of  a 
dialogue  a  concerto  of  love  : 

"  Phebe,  Qood  shepherd,  tell  this  youth  what  'tis  to  lova 

Silvius.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  sighs  and  tea»  ; 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

P.  And  I  for  Ganymede. 

Orlando.  And  I  for  Rosalind. 

Rosalind,  And  I  for  no  woman.  .  .  . 

S.  It  Ib  to  be  all  made  of  fantasy. 
All  made  of  passion,  and  all  made  of  wishes^ 
All  adoration,  duty,  and  observance. 
All  humbleness,  all  patience  and  impatienoe^ 
All  purity,  all  trial,  all  observance  ; 
And  so  I  am  for  Phebe. 

P.  And  so  am  I  for  (Ganymede. 

0.  And  so  am  I  for  Rosalind. 

R,  And  so  am  I  for  no  woman."  ^ 

The  necessity  of  singing  is  so  urgent,  that  a  minute 
later  songs  break  out  of  themselves.  The  prose  and 
the  conversation  end  in  lyric  poetry.'  We  pass  straight 
on  into  these  odes.  We  do  not  find  ourselves  in  a 
new  country.  We  feel  the  emotion  and  foolish  gaiety 
as  if  it  were  a  holiday.  We  see  the  graceful  couple 
whom  the  song  of  the  two  pages  brings  before  us, 
passing  in  the  misty  light  "  o'er  the  green  corn-field," 
amid  the  hum  of  sportive  insects,  on  the  finest  day 
of  the  flowering  spring-time.  Unlikelihood  grows 
natural,  and  we  are  not  astonished  when  we  see  Hymen 

^  Ai  ffou  Like  it,  y,  %, 
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leading  the  two  brides  by  the  hand  to  give  them  to 
their  husbands. 

Whilst  the  young  folks  sing,  the  old  folk  talk. 
Their  life  also  is  a  noyel,  but  a  sad  one.  Shakspeare's 
delicate  soul,  bruised  by  the  shocks  of  social  life, 
took  refuge  in  contemplations  of  solitary  life.  To  for- 
get the  strife  and  annoyances  of  the  world,  he  must 
bury  himself  in  a  wide  silent  forest,  and 

"  Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs, 
Loose  and  n^lect  the  creeping  hours  of  timeL**  ^ 

We  look  at  the  bright  images  which  the  sun  carves 
on  the  white  beech-boles,  the  shade  of  trembling  leaves 
flickering  on  the  thick  moss,  the  long  waves  of  the 
summit  of  the  trees  ;  then  the  sharp  sting  of  care  is 
blunted  ;  we  suffer  no  more,  simply  remembering  that 
we  suffered  once  ;  we  feel  nothing  but  a  gentle  misan- 
thropy, and  being  renewed,  we  are  the  better  for  it 
The  old  duke  is  happy  in  his  exile.  Solitude  has  given 
him  rest,  delivered  him  from  flattery,  reconciled  him 
to  nature.  He  pities  the  stags  which  he  is  obliged  to 
hunt  for  food  : 

"  Oome,  shall  we  go  and  kill  us  venison  f 
And  yet  it  irks  me  the  poor  dappled  fools, 
Being  native  burghers  of  this  desert  city, 
Should  in  their  own  confines  with  fork^  heads 
Have  their  round  haunches  gored.  "  ^ 

Kothing  sweeter  than  this  mixture  of  tender  compassioii, 
dreamy  philosophy,  delicate  sadness,  poetical  complainti^ 
and  rustic  songs.     One  of  the  lords  sings  : 
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**  Blow,  blowj  tliDu  winter  wiad^ 
Thou  art  Dot  so  unkbd 

As  majx*Q  ingratitude  ; 
Thj  tooth  is  not  bo  keen^ 
Because  thon  art  not  seen, 

Although  thy  breath  be  nidit 
Heigh-ho  !  siug,  heigb-ho  !  unto  the  greea  hoUf  : 
Host  frtendahïp  h  fetgniug^  moat  loving  men  tolify  ; 
Then,  heigh  ho,  the  bolly  I 
Thifllife  is  moat  jolly/*  l 

.^noogst  these  lords  is  found  a  soul  that  suffers  more, 
Jacques  the  melancholy,  one  of  Shakapeare's  best-loved 
characters,  a  transparent  mask  behind  which  w©  perceive 
the  face  of  the  poet  He  is  sad  because  he  is  tender  ; 
he  feels  the  contact  of  things  too  keenly,  and  what 
leaves  others  indifferent,  makes  him  weep.^  He  does 
not  scoldj  he  is  sad  ;  he  does  not  reason,  he  is  moved  ; 
he  has  not  the  combative  spirit  of  a  mfoTming  moralist  ; 
hia  Boul  is  sick  and  weary  of  life*  Impassioned  im- 
agination leads  quickly  to  disgust  Like  opium,  it  ex- 
cites and  shatters.  It  leads  man  to  the  loftiest  philo- 
fiophy,  then  lets  him  down  to  the  whims  of  a  child 
Jaoques  leaves  other  men  abruptly,  and  goes  to  the  quiet 
nooks  to  be  €done*  He  loves  his  sadness,  and  would 
lot  exchange  it  for  joy.     Meeting  Orlando,  he  says  : 

''  Hoa&liiid  in  your  loTe*â  name  7 
Orlando.  Yea,  just. 
Jâcfu<#«  I  do  not  like  her  n&me/'  ^ 

16  has  the  fancies  of  a  nenous  woman.     He  is  scan* 
dalised  because  Orlando  writes  sonnets  on  the  forest 

*  Jê  yùu  Like  U,  u,  7. 
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trees.  He  is  eccentric,  and  finds  subjects  of  grief  and 
gaiety,  where  others  would  see  nothing  of  the  sort  : 

<<  A  fool,  a  fool  !  I  met  a  fool  i'  the  forest, 
A  motley  fool  ;  A  miserable  world  I 
As  I  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  fool  ; 
Who  laid  him  down  and  bask'd  him  in  the  sun, 
And  rail'd  on  Lady  Fortune  in  good  terms, 
In  good  set  terms  and  yet  a  motley  fool  .  .  . 

Jacques  hearing  him  moralise  in  such  a  manner  b^ins 
to  laugh  "  sans  intermission"  that  a  fool  could  be  so 
meditative  : 

O  noble  fool  ;  A  worthy  fool  1  Motley's  the  only  wear.  .  . . 

0  that  I  were  a  fool  ! 

1  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat."  ^ 

The  next  minute  he  returns  to  his  melancholy  disserta 
tions,  bright  pictures  whose  vivacity  explains  his  char- 
acter, and  betrays  Shakspeare,  hiding  under  his  name 

^<  All  the  world's  a  stage. 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players  : 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances  ; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.     At  first  the  infant. 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms. 
And  then  the  whining  schoolboy,  with  his  satchel. 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
UnwiDingly  to  school.     And  then  the  lover, 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woeful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow.     Then  a  soldier, 
Full  of  strange  oaths  and  bearded  like  the  pard, 
Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel, 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth.     And  then  the  justkxy 
^  As  you  Like  i^  ii  7. 
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la  fak  round  bell^  with  good  ciip>a  lined, 

With  eyes  wFere  and  beard  of  fonniil  mt^ 

Full  of  liriae  Baws  and  modern  iuitancei  ; 

And  fto  he  playa  hie  part.     The  sixth  age  ehiffei 

Into  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon. 

With  iîïcctttclo»  ou  nose  and  pouch  Oii  side, 

Hia  youthful  hoae,  well  sarfitl,  n  world  t<>o  wida 

For  his  shrunk  ahaak  ;  aod  his  big  nifinly  voice, 

TamiDg  again  toward  childbh  treble,  {iijj©i 

And  whÎBtleâ  in  his  sound.     Liul  âcene  of  all. 

That  eiicU  this  strange  eventful  history. 

Is  second  childi^hncLS*  awd  mere  o!)liTion, 

Sana  teeth ^  sans  eyes,  aaiia  taste,  sans  everything,"  * 


N 


As  you  McA  it  m  a  half  dreaitt  Midsumimr  NigkCê 
Ifrmm  is  a  complete  nna 

The  scene,  buried  in  the  far-off  mist  of  fabulous 
antiquity,  carries  us  back  to  Theseus,  Dukô  of  Athens, 
who  is  preparing  his  palace  for  his  marriage  with  the 
beautiful  queea  of  the  Amazona  Tlie  style,  loatled 
with  contorted  images,  fills  the  mind  with  strange  and 
splendid  visions,  and  the  airy  elf* world  di^^rt  the 
eomedy  into  tiie  fairj^-laud  from  whence  it  sprung. 

Love  is  still  the  theme  :  of  all  sentimentSj  is  it  not 
the  greatest  fancy- weaver  ?  But  love  is  not  heard  here 
in  the  charming  prattle  of  Eosaliud  ;  it  is  glaring,  like 
the  season  of  the  yean  It  does  not  brim  over  in  slight 
converââtiona,  in  supple  and  skipping  prose  ;  it  breaks 
forth  into  big  rhyming  odes,  dressed  in  magnificent 
metaphors,  sustained  by  impassioned  accents,  such  as  à 
warm  night»  odorous  and  star-spangled,  inspires  in  a 
poet  and  a  lover.    Ljsander  and  Hermia  agree  to  meet 
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^L^êondêT.  To-moRow  nisJit  when  PluBbe  doA  behdd 
Her  tUver  yiaage  in  the  wateiy  glaas, 
Decking  with  liquid  pearl  the  bladed  graes, 
A  time  that  loyera*  flights  doth  still  ooneeal, 
Through  Athens'  gates  have  we  devised  to  stedL 

Armta.  And  in  the  wood,  where  often  yoa  and  I 
Upcm  fiant  primrose-beds  were  wont  to  lie.  •  •  • 
There  my  Lysander  and  myself  shall  meet"  ^ 

They  get  lost,  and  fall  asleep,  wearied,  under  the  treesi 
Pack  squeezes  in  the  youth's  eyes  the  juice  of  a 
magic  flower,  and  changes  his  heart  Presently,  when 
he  awakes,  he  will  become  enamoured  of  the  first 
woman  he  sees.  Meanwhile  Demetrius,  Hermia's  re- 
jected lover,  wanders  with  Helena,  whom  he  rejects^  in 
the  solitary  wood.  The  magic  flower  changes  him  in 
turn:  he  now  loves  Helena.  The  lovers  flee  and 
pursue  one  another,  beneath  the  lofby  trees,  in  the  calm 
night  We  smile  at  their  transports,  their  complaints, 
their  ecstasies,  and  yet  we  join  in  them.  This  passion 
is  a  dream,  and  yet  it  moves  us.  It  is  like  those  airy 
webs  which  we  find  at  morning  on  the  crest  of  the 
hedgerows  where  the  dew  has  spread  them,  and  whose 
weft  sparkles  like  a  jewel-casket  Nothing  can  be 
more  fragile,  and  nothing  more  graceful.  The  poet 
sports  with  emotions  ;  he  mingles,  confuses,  redoubles, 
interweaves  them  ;  he  twines  and  untwines  these  loves 
like  the  mazes  of  a  dance,  and  we  see  the  noble  and 
tender  figures  pass  by  the  verdant  bushes,  beneath  the 
radiant  eyes  of  the  stars,  now  wet  with  tears,  now 
bright  with  rapture.  They  have  the  abandonment  of 
true  love,  not  the  grossness  of  sensual  love.  Nothing 
causes  us  to  fall  from  the  ideal  world  in  which  Shak- 

*  Midtimmer  NiçMê  Dream,  I  1. 
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speare  coBducte  us.  Dazzled  by  beauty,  they  adore  it, 
and  the  epectaçle  of  their  happiness,  their  émotion,  and 
their  teademees,  is  a  kiDd  of  eDchantment 

Above  these  two  couples  flutters  and  hums  the 
Bwarm  of  elves  and  fairies.  They  also  love.  Titania, 
their  queen,  has  a  young  boy  for  her  favouritei  son  of 
an  Indian  king,  of  whom  Oberon,  her  husband,  wishes 
to  deprive  her.  They  quarrel,  so  that  the  elves  creep 
for  fear  into  the  acom  cups,  in  the  golden  primroaes. 
Oberon,  by  way  of  vengeance,  touches  Titauia'a  sleepiug 
eyes  with  the  magic  flower,  and  thus  on  wakiug  the 
nimblest  and  moat  chanuing  of  the  fairies  finds  herself 
enamoured  of  a  stupid  blockhead  with  an  aa3*s  bead. 
She  kneels  before  him  ;  she  sets  on  his  "  hair)^  temples 
a  coronet  of  fresh  and  fragrant  flowers  ;" 

**  And  that  same  dew,  which  sometime  on  the  bud^ 
Was  wont  to  swell  like  round  and  orient  pearls^ 
Stood  now  within  the  pretty  floweret'g  eyes, 
Like  tears  thc^t  did  their  own  diagimee  bewail"  ^ 

She  calls  round  her  all  her  faiîy  attandants; 

*'  Be  kind  and  oourteouB  to  Ûm  gentleman  ; 
Hop  in  \m  w^Jka^  and  gambol  in  hia  êjea  ; 
Feed  him  with  apricocks  aad  dewberries, 
With  purple  gmpes,  green  fip^  aod  mulbemei  i 
The  boney-bagH  «teal  from  the  humble-beœ, 
And  for  night-taperi  crop  their  waxen  thtgha 
And  light  them  at  the  fiery  glow-worm's  eyeip 
To  h&T@  my  love  to  bed  and  to  anse  ; 
And  p3uck  the  wingB  from  painted  butterfllne 
To  fan  the  moonbeams  ti-om  his  sleeping  eyei^  »  »  , 
Come^  wait  upon  him  ;  lead  him  to  my  bowar, 

^  MidnmmiT  Nighi't  Drmxffh  it.  L 
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The  moon,  methinks,  looks  with  a  watery  eje  ; 
And  when  she  weepe,  we^  eveiy  little  flower, 
Lamenting  some  enforoed  chastity. 
Tie  up  my  love's  tongae,  bring  him  silently."  ^ 

It  was  neceesaiy,  for  her  love  brayed  horribly,  and 
to  all  the  offers  of  Titaoia»  replied  with  a  petition  for 
hay.  What  can  be  sadder  and  sweeter  than  this  irony 
ef  Shakspeaie  ?  What  raillery  against  love,  and  whiût 
tenderness  for  lovel  The  sentiment  is  divine:  its 
object  unworthy.  The  heart  is  ravished,  the  eyes  blind. 
It  is  a  golden  butterfly,  fluttering  in  the  mud;  and 
Shakspeare,  whilst  painting  its  misery,  preserves  all  its 
beauty: 

''  Come,  sit  thee  down  upon  this  floweiy  bed, 
While  I  thy  amiable  cheeks  do  coy, 
And  stick  musk-roses  in  thy  sleek  smooth  head. 
And  kiss  thy  fair  large  ears,  my  gentle  joy.  .  .  . 
Sleep  thou,  and  I  will  wind  thee  in  my  arms.  •  •  • 
So  doth  the  woodbine  the  sweet  honeysuckle 
Gently  entwist  ;  the  female  ivy  so 
Enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm. 
0,  how  I  loYC  thee  I  how  I  dote  on  thee  !"' 

At  the  return  of  morning,  when 

"  The  eastern  gate,  all  fiery  red, 
Opening  on  Neptune  with  fair  blessed  beams, 
Turns  into  yellow  gold  his  salt  green  streams,"  * 

the  enchantment  ceases,  Titania  awakes  on  her  couch 
of  wild  thyme  and  drooping  violets.  She  drives  the 
monster  away  ;  her  recollections  of  the  night  are  effaced 
in  a  vague  twilight  : 

^  Midsumnuir  yighfs  Drmm,  iii  1.     *  IHd.  ir.  1.     •  lUd.  iiL  1 
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*^  Theae  thing»  seem  small  and  imdîatiapuah&bl% 
Like  far-off  mouBtaiufl  tuned  into  douda,^  * 


'*  Go  seek  some  dew  drops  liere 
And  bang  a  pearl  in  every  o>wsIjp-a  ear/'* 

is  Shakgpeare's  fantasy,  a  slight  tîasue  of  bold 
atiotis,  of  ardeat  passions,  melancholy  mockery, 
aazzling  poetiy.  such  as  one  of  Titania's  dvm  would 
have  made.  Nothing  eould  be  more  like  the  poet's 
mind  than  theae  nimble  genii,  children  of  air  and  flamei 
whose  tiights  ''compass  the  ghibe**  in  a  second,  who 
glide  over  the  foam  of  the  Wâves  and  skip  between  the 
atoms  of  the  winds.  Ariel  flies,  an  invisible  songster, 
around  shipwrecked  men  to  console  them,  discovers  the 
thoughts  of  traitors»  pursues  the  savage  beast  Caliban, 
epreads  gorgeous  visions  before  lovers«  and  does  aU  in 
a  lightning-fiash  : 

'*  Where  the  bee  sucks,  them  sack  I  ; 

In  ft  cowslip's  bell  I  lie.  *  ,  . 

Mernly,  merrily  ahall  I  llv#  now 

TJiider  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough.  ,  ,  . 

I  drink  the  air  before  me,  and  return 

Or  ere  your  pulse  twice  beat,"  ^ 

Sbakspeare  glides  over  things  on  as  swift  a  wing,  by 
leaps  m  sudden»  with  a  touch  as  delicate. 

Wliat  a  soul  *  what  extent  of  action,  and  what 
sovereignty  of  an  uuique  faculty  1  what  diverse  crea- 
tions, and  wljat  persistence  of  the  same  impress  Î 
There  they  aU  are  united»  and  all  marked  by  the  same 
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sign,  void  of  will  and  leaaon,  governed  hy  mood» 
ÎTnagination,  or  pure  passion,  destitute  of  the  fecoltie» 
contrary  to  those  of  the  poet,  dominated  hy  the  ooi^ 
poreal  tjrpe  which  his  painter^s  eyes  have  conceived,  en- 
dowed by  the  habits  of  mind  and  by  the  vehement 
sensibility  which  he  finds  in  himself.^  Go  through  the 
groups,  and  you  will  only  discover  in  them  divers  fomu 
and  divers  states  of  the  same  power.  Here,  a  herd  of 
brutes,  dotards,  and  gossips,  made  up  of  a  mechanical 
imagination  ;  farther  on,  a  company  of  men  of  wit,  ani- 
mated by  a  gay  and  foolish  imagination  ;  then,  a 
charming  swarm  of  women  whom  their  délicate  im- 
agination raises  so  high,  and  their  self-forgetting  love 
carries  so  far  ;  elsewhere  a  band  of  villains,  hardened 
by  unbridled  passions,  inspired  by  artistic  rapture  ;  in 
the  centre  a  mournful  train  of  grand  characters,  whose 
excited  brain  is  filled  with  sad  or  criminal  visions,  and 
whom  an  inner  destiny  urges  to  murder,  madness,  or 
death.  Ascend  one  stage,  and  contemplate  the  whole 
scene  :  the  aggregate  bears  the  same  mark  as  the  details. 
The  drama  reproduces  promiscuously  uglinesses,  base- 
nesses, horrors,  unclean  details,  profligate  and  ferocious 
manners,  the  whole  reality  of  life  just  as  it  is,  when  it 
is  unrestrained  by  decorum,  common  sense,  reason,  and 
duty.  Comedy,  led  through  a  phantasmagoria  of  pic- 
tures, gets  lost  in  the  likely  and  the  unlikely,  with  no 
other  connection  but  the  caprice  of  an  amused  imagina- 
tion, wantonly  disjointed  and  romantic,  an  opera  without 
music,  a  concerto  of  melancholy  and  tender  sentiments, 
which  bears  the  mind  into  the  supernatural  world,  and 
brings  before  our  eyes  on  its  fairy-wings  the  genius 

^  There  îb  the  same  law  in  the  organic  and  in  the  moral  world.    It 
is  what  Geofirey  Saint-Hilaire  calls  nnity  of  composition. 
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which  has  created  it  Look  now.  Do  70a  not  see  the 
poet  behind  the  crowd  of  his  creations  ?  They  have 
heralded  his  approach.  They  have  all  shown  some- 
what of  him.  Heady,  impetuous,  impassioned,  delicate, 
his  genius  is  pure  imagination,  touched  more  vividly  and 
by  slighter  things  than  ours.  Hence  his  style,  blooming 
with  exuberant  images,  loaded  with  exaggerated  meta- 
phors, whose  strangeness  is  like  incoherence,  whose 
wealth  is  superabundant,  the  work  of  a  mind,  which,  at 
the  least  incitement,  produces  too  much  and  takes  too 
wide  leaps.  Hence  this  involuntary  psychology,  and  this 
terrible  penetration,  which  instantaneously  perceiving  all 
the  effects  of  a  situation,  and  all  the  details  of  a  charac- 
ter, concentrates  them  in  every  response,  and  gives  to  a 
figure  a  relief  and  a  colouring  which  create  illusion. 
Hence  our  emotion  and  tenderness.  We  say  to  him,  as 
Desdemona  to  Othello  :  "  I  love  thee  for  the  battles, 
sieges,  fortunes  thou  hast  passed,  and  for  the  distressM 
stroke  that  thy  youth  suffered.'' 
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CHAPTER  V. 


*I  WOULD   have  my  reader  fully  understand/'   says 
Luther  in  the  preface  to  his  complete  works,  "  that  I 
have  been  a  monk  and  a  bigoted  Papist,  so  intoxicated, 
or  rather  so  swallowed  up  in  papistical  doctrines,  that 
I  was  quite  ready,  if  I  had  been  able,  to  kill  or  procure 
the  deatli  of  those  who  should  have  rejected  obedience 
to  the  Pope  by  so  much  as  a  syllable.     I  was  not  all 
cold  or  all  ice  in  the  Pope's  defence,  like  Eckius  and 
his   like,  who  veritably  seemed   to  me   to    constitute 
themselves  his  defenders  rather  for  their  belly's  sake 
than  because    they  looked    at    the  matter    seriously. 
More,  to   this  day  they  seem   to  mock  at   him,  like 
Epicureans.     I  for  my  part  proceeded  frankly,  like  a 
man  who  has  horribly  feared  the  day  of  judgment,  and 
who  yet  hoped  to  be  saved  with  a  shaking  of  aU  his 
bones."     Again,  when  he  saw  Rome  for  the  first  time, 
he  prostrated  himself,  saying,  "  I  salute  thee,  holy  Eome 
.  .  .  bathed  in  the  blood  of  so  many  martyrs."    Imagine, 
if  you  may,  the  effect  which  the  shameless  paganism 
of  the  Italian  Eenaissance  had  upon  such  a  mind,  so 
loyal,  so  Christian.     The  beauty  of  art,  the  charm  of 
a  refined   and  sensuous  existence,  had  taken  no  hold 
upon  him  ;  he  judged  morals,  and  he  judged  them  with 
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his  conscience  only.  He  regarded  this  southern  civili- 
sation with  the  eyes  of  a  man  of  the  north,  and  under- 
stood its  vices  only,  like  Ascham,  who  said  he  had  seen 
in  Venice  "more  libertie  to  sinne  in  ix  dayes  than 
ever  I  heard  tell  of  in  our  noble  Citie  of  London  in 
IX  yeare."  ^  Like  Arnold  and  Channing  in  the  present 
day,  like  all  the  men  of  Germanic^  race  and  education, 
he  was  horrified  at  this  voluptuous,  life,  now  reckless 
and  now  licentious,  but  always  void  of  moral  principles, 
given  up  to  passion,  enlivened  by  irony,  caring  only  for 
the  present,  destitute  of  belief  in  the  infinite,  with  no 
other  worship  than  that  of  visible  beauty,  no  other 
object  than  the  search  after  pleasure,  no  other  religion 
than  the  terrors  of  imagination  and  the  idolatiy  of  the 
eyes. 

"  I  would  not,"  said  Luther  afterwards,  "  for  a 
hundred  thousand  florins  have  gone  without  seeing 
Rome  ;  I  should  always  have  doubted  whether  I  was 
not  doing  injustice  to  the  Pope.  The  crimes  of  Rome 
are  incredible  ;  no  one  will  credit  so  great  a  perversity 
who  has  not  the  witness  of  his  eyes,  ears,  personal 
knowledge.  .  .  .  There  reigned  all  the  villanies  and 
infamies,  all  the  atrocious  crimes,  in  particular  blind 
greed,  contempt  of  God,  perjuries,  sodomy.  .  .  .  We 
Germans  swill  liquour  enough  to  split  us,  whilst  the 
Italians  are  sober.  But  they  are  the  most  impious  of 
men  ;  they  make  a  mock  of  true  religion,  they  scorn 
the  rest  of  us  Christians,  because  we  believe  everything 
in  Scripture.  .  .  .  Tliere  is  a  saying  in  Italy  which 
they  make  use  of  when  they  go  to  church:   'Come 

^  Roger  AschftXD,  The  SchoUmasUr  (1570),  ed.  Arber,  1S70,  fiiBt 
book,  p.  83. 

*  See,  in  Corinne,  Lord  Kevil's  judgment  on  the  Itoliaiii. 
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and  let  us  oonform  to  the  popular  error/     '  If  ' 
obliged/  they  say  again,  '  to  beliere  in  eivery  word  of 
Ood,  we  should  be  the  most  wretched  of  men,  and  wa 
should  never  be  able  to  have  a  moment^s  cheerfulnesB; 
we  must  put  a  good  face  on  it,  and  not  believe  every- 
thing.'     This   is  what   Leo  X.  did,   who,   hearing  a 
discussion  as  to  the  immortality  or  mortality  of  Ûib 
soul,  took  the  latter  sida      '  For/  said  he,  '  it  would 
be  terrible  to  believe  in  a  future  stata     ConsoienGe  is 
an  evil  beast,  who  arms  man  against  himself/  .  .  .  The 
Italians  are  either  epicureans  or  super8titioii8.     The 
people  fear  St  Anthony  and  St  Sebastian  more  than 
Christ,  because  of  the  plagues  they  said.     This  is  ^y, 
when  they  want  to  prevent  the  Italians  from  commit- 
ting a  nuisance  anywhere,  they  paint  up  St  Anthony 
with  his  fiery  lance.     Thus  do  they  live  in  extreme 
superstition,  ignorant  of  God's  word,  not  believing  the 
resurrection  of  the  flesh,  nor  life  everlasting,  and  fearing 
only  temporal  evils.     Their  blasphemy  also  is  frightful, 
.  .  .  and  the  cruelty  of  their  revenge   is   atrocions. 
When  they  cannot  get  rid  of  their  enemies  in  any 
other  way,  they  lay  ambush  for  them  in  the  churches, 
so  that  one  man  deft  his  enemy's  head  before  the  altar. 
.  .  .  There  are  often  murders  at  funerals  on  account 
of  inheritances.  .  .  .  They  celebrate  the  Carnival  with 
extreme  impropriety  and  folly  for  several  weeks,  and 
they  have  made  a  custom  of  various  sins  and  extrava- 
gances at  it,  for  they  are  men  without  conscience,  who 
live  in  open  sin,  and  make  light  of  the  marriage  tia 
.  .  .  We  Oermans,  and  other  simple  nations,  are  like 
a  bare  clout  ;  but  the  Italians  are  painted  and  speckled 
with  all  sorts  of  false  opinions,  and  disposed  still  to 
embrace  many  worse.  .  .  .  Their  fasts  are  more  splen- 
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did  than  our  most  sumptuous  feasts.  They  dress 
extravagantly  ;  where  we  spend  a  florin  on  our  clothes, 
they  put  do^vn  ten  florins  to  have  a  silk  coat  .  .  . 
When  they  (the  Italians)  are  chaste,  it  is  sodomy  with 
them.  There  is  no  society  amongst  them.  No  one 
trusts  another  ;  they  do  not  come  together  freely,  like 
us  Germans;  they  do  not  allow  strangers  to  speak 
publicly  with  their  wives  :  compeared  with  the  Germans, 
they  are  altogether  men  of  the  cloister."  These  hard 
words  are  weak  compared  with  the  facts.^  Treasons, 
assassinations,  tortures,  open  debauchery,  the  practice 
of  poisoning,  the  worst  and  most  shameless  outrages, 
are  unblushingly  and  publicly  tolerated  in  the  open 
light  of  heaven.  In  1490,  the  Pope's  vicar  having 
forbidden  clerics  and  laics  to  keep  concubines,  the 
Pope  revoked  the  decree,  "  saying  that  that  was  not 
forbidden,  because  the  life  of  priests  and  ecclesiastics 
was  such  that  hanlly  one  was  to  be  found  who  did  not 
keep  a  concubine,  or  at  least  who  had  not  a  courtesan." 
Cifsar  Borgia  at  the  capture  of  Capua  "  chose  forty  of 
the  most  beautiful  women,  whom  he  kept  for  himself; 
and  a  pretty  large  number  of  captives  were  sold  at  a 
low  price  at  Rome."  Under  Alexander  VI.,  "  all 
ecclesiastics,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  have  concu- 
bines in  the  place  of  wives,  and  that  publicly.  If  God 
hinder  it  not,"  adds  the  historian,  "  this  corruption  wiU 
pass  to  the  monks  and  religious  orders,  although,  to 
confess  the  truth,  almost  all  the  monasteries  of  the 
town  have  become  bawd-houses,  without  any  one  to 
speak  against  it."     With  respect  to  Alexander  VL, 

*  See  Corpus  hiitorieorum  mêda  ami,  O.  Eccard,  vol.  ii.  ;  Joh. 
Barchardi,  high  chamberlain  to  Alexander  YL,  ZHarium,  p.  2194 
Ouicciardini,  IklV  idaria  (TlUUia,  p.  211,  ed.  Panthéon  litténlm 
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who  loved  his  daughter  Lucretia,  the  reader  may  find 
in  Burchard  the  description  of  the  marvellous  orgies 
in  which  he  joined  with  Lucretia  and  Caesar,  and  the 
enumeration  of  the  prizes  which  he  distributed.     I«fc 
the  reader  also  read  for  himself  the  story  of  the  besti- 
ality of  Pietro  Luigi  Famese,  the  Pope's  son,  how  the 
young  and  upright  Bishop  of  Fano  died  from  his  outrage, 
and  how  the  Pope,  speaking  of  this  crime  as  "  a  youth- 
ful levity,"  gave  him  in  this  secret  bull  "  the  fullest 
absolution  from  all  the  penalties  which  he  might  have 
incurred  by  human  incontinence,  in  whatever  shape  or 
with  whatever  cause."     As  to  civil  security,  Bentivoglio 
caused  all  the  Marescotti  to  be  put  to  death  ;   Hippolyto 
d'Este  had  his  brother's  eyes  put  out  in  his  presence  ; 
Caesar  Borgia  killed  his  brother  ;  murder  is  consonant 
with  their  public  manners,  and  excites  no  wonder.      A 
fisherman  was  asked  why  he   had   not  informed    the 
governor  of  the  town  that  he  had  seen  a  body  thrown 
into  the  water  ;  "  he  replied  that  he  had  seen  about  a 
hundred  bodies  thrown  into  the  water  during  his  life- 
time in  the  same  place,  and   that  no  one    had   ever 
troubled  himself  about  it."     "In  our  town,"  says  an 
old  historian,  "  much  murder  and  pillage  was  done  by 
day  and  night,  and  hardly  a  day  passed  but  some  one 
was  kiUed."     Caesar  Borgia  one  day  killed  Peroso,  the 
Pope's  favourite,  between  his  arms  and  under  his  cloak, 
so  that  the  blood  spurted  up  to  the  Pope's  face.     He 
caused   his  sister's  husband   to   be  stabbed  and   then 
strangled   in  open   day,  on   the  steps  of  the   palace; 
count,  if  you  can,  his  assassinations.      Certainly  he  and 
his  father,  by  their  character,  morals,  complete,  open 
and  systematic  wickedness,  have  presented  to  Europe 
the  two  most   successful    images    of   the  deviL     To 
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sum  up  in  a  word,  it  was  on  the  model  of  this  society^ 
and  for  this  society,  that  Machiavelli  wrote  his  Prince, 
The  complete  development  of  all  the  faculties  and  all 
the  lusts  of  man,  the  complete  destruction  of  all  the 
restraints  and  all  the  shame  of  man,  are  the  two  dis- 
tinguishing marks  of  this  grand  and  perverse  culture. 
To  make  man  a  strong  being,  endowed  with  genius, 
audacity,  presence  of  mind,  astute  policy,  dissimulation, 
patience,  and  to  turn  all  this  power  to  the  acquisition 
of  every  kind  of  pleasure,  pleasures  of  the  body,  of 
luxury,  arts,  literature,  authority  ;  that  is,  to  form  and 
to  set  free  an  admirable  and  formidable  animal,  very 
lustful  and  weU  armed, — such  was  his  object  ;  and  the 
effect,  after  a  hundred  years,  is  visible.  They  tore 
one  another  to  pieces  like  beautiful  lions  and  superb 
panthers.  In  this  society,  which  was  turned  into  an 
arena,  amid  so  many  hatreds,  and  when  exhaustion  was 
setting  in,  the  foreigner  appeared  :  all  bent  beneath  his 
lash  ;  they  were  caged,  and  thus  they  pine  away,  in 
dull  pleasures,  with  low  vices,  bowing  their  backs.^ 
Despotism,  the  Inquisition,  the  Cicisbei,  dense  igno- 
rance, and  open  knavery,  the  shamelessness  and  the 
smartness  of  harlequins  and  rascals,  misery  and  vermin, 
— such  is  the  issue  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  Like 
the  old  civilisations  of  Greece  and  Rome,'  like  the 
modem  civilisations  of  Provence  and  Spain,  like  all 
southern  civilisations,  it  bears  in  its  bosom  an  irreme- 
diable vice,  a  bad  and  false  conception  of  man.  The 
Germans  of  the  sixteenth  century,  like  the  Germans  of 

^  See,  in  Casanova's  Mémoires,  the  picture  of  this  degradation.  See 
also  the  Mémoires  of  Scipione  Rossi,  on  the  conrents  of  Tuscany  at  the 
•lose  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

'  From  Homer  to  Constantine,  the  aneient  dty  was  an  association  of 
freemen,  whose  aim  was  the  conquest  and  destruction  of  other  freemen. 
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the  fourth  century,  have  rightly  judged  it  ;  with  their 
simple  common  sense^  mth  their  frmdament^  honesty, 
they  have  put  their  fingers  on  the  secret  plague-spot 
A  society  cannot  he  founded  only  on  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  aud  power  ;  a  society  can  only  he  founded  on 
the  respect  for  liberty  and  justice*  In  order  that  the 
great  huiuan  renovation  which  in  the  sixteenth  centuxy 
raised  the  wliole  of  Europe  might  be  perfected  and 
endure,  it  was  necessary  that,  meeting  with  another 
race,  it  shemld  develop  another  culture,  and  that  from 
a  more  wholesome  conception  of  existence  it  might 
educe  a  better  form  of  civilisadoiL 

II 

Thus,  side  by  side  with  the  Eenaissance,  waa  bom 
the  Reformation.  It  also  was  in  fact  a  new  birth,  one 
in  harmony  witii  the  genius  of  the  Germanic  peoples. 
The  distinction  between  this  genius  and  others  is  ita 
moral  principles*  Grosser  and  heavier,  more  given  to 
gluttony  and  drunkenness,^  tliese  nations  are  at  the  same 
time  more  under  the  influence  of  conscience,  firmer  in 
the  observance  of  their  word,  more  disposed  to  self- 
denial  and  sacrifice.  Such  their  climate  has  made  them  ; 
and  such  they  have  continued,  from  Tacitus  to  Luther, 
from  Knox  to  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Kant.     In  the 

*  Mimûircs  de  la  Mar^mm  de  BavreviK  See  also  Miwon,  Foyogv 
eft  lialië,  1700.  Compare  the  maoners  of  the  stade ats  «t  the  pfpesent 
dny.  "  The  GÊrmana  are,  as  yoti  kftow,  wqnderfal  dnttkers  :  no  poopk 
in  the  world  are  tiiore  Mattering;  more  civil,  more  olBcbue  î  but  jet 
the  J  hare  terrible  cuiitanii  in  the  matt«r  of  drinking.  With  thetn  eTcry- 
tiling  is  done  driïiking  :  they  drink  in  doing  ererything.  There  wtta 
not  tint  It  fin  ring  a  viait  to  say  three  ^ords,  before  you  wtn  aatonl^hed 
to  stfe  the  collation  arrive,  or  at  least  a  few  jugs  of  wine^  accompanied 
by  a  plate  of  cruAts  of  bread,  dished  dp  with  pepper  and  a&lt  ;  a  latal  pre- 
pumtiou  for  bad  drinkers.     Then  you  must  become  acquaintfld  with  tK» 


i 
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QOtirse  of  tune,  aod  beneath  the  incefisant  action  of  the 
figes^  the  pUegtiiatic  body,  M  on  coarse  foocl  and  strong 
drink,  had  become  rustyj  the  nen^ea  leas  excitable,  the 
muscles  less  strung,  the  desires  less  seconded  by  action^ 
the  life  more  dull  and  alow,  the  soul  more  Imnlened  and 
indifferent  to  the  shocks  of  the  body  •  mud»  rain,  snow, 
a  profusion  of  unpleasing  and  gloomy  sights,  the  want 
of  lively  and  delicate  excitementô  of  tlie  senses,  keep 
man  in  a  militant  attitude.  Heroes  in  tlie  barbarous 
ages»  workers  to-day,  they  endure  weariness  now  aa 
they  courted  wounda  then;  now,  as  then,  nobility  of 
soul  appeals  to  them;  thrown  back  upon  the  enjoy- 
ments of  the  eonl,  they  find  in  these  a  %*"arld,  the  world 
of  moral  beauty.  For  them  the  ideal  ia  displaced  ;  it 
is  no  lunger  amidst  forms,  made  up  of  force  and  joy, 
but  it  13  transferred  to  sentimenta,  made  up  of  truths 
tipnghtness,  attachment  to  duty,  observance  of  order. 
What  matters  it  if  the  storm  rages  and  if  it  snows,  if 
the  wind  blusters  in  the  black  pine- forests  or  on  the 
wan  sea-8urg6a  where  the  sea-gulls  scream,  if  a  man, 
6ti£f  and  blue  with  cold^  shutting  himself  up  in  his 
cottage,  have  but  a  dish  of  soiirfcrout  or  a  piece  of  salt 
beef,  under  Ins  smoky  light  and  beside  bis  fire  of  turf; 
another  kingdom  opens  to  rewaîd  him,  the  kingdom  of 
inward  contentment  :  bis  wife  loves  him  and  is  faithful; 
his  children  round  his  hearth  spell  out  the  old  famOy 

kwi  whtch  aw  âflerwards  observwl,  laicred  and  mTiokhld  Uwa.  Yoa 
mwH  never  drink  without  drinking  to  iome  one*s  health  ;  aUo,  after 
driakitig,  you  must  offer  the  wiïiis  u>  îiim  whoai.^  hedth  jau  have  drunk. 
You  m  1 1  Ht  n^rer  râfuae  the  glam  whieh  is  olTen^l  to  yon,  Mid  jon  mtivt 
nntunilly  dmin  it  to  its  laat  diop.  Reflect  a  little,  I  beseech  you,  on 
these  ciiâtouii,  and  see  bow  it  b  poesiMe  to  çtasti  drinking  ;  ELccordingly, 
they  nev^  etiae.  In  Germany  it  ii  a  perpetual  dniJung-t>oiLt  i  to  ditak 
bi  QanauQj  ii  ta  drink  for  ervr.** 
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Bible  ;  be  ie  the  master  in  hiâ  homei  the  protectoFj  the 

benefactor,  honoured  by  others,  honoured  by  himaelf  ; 
and  if  so  be  that  he  needs  assistance,  he  knows  that  at 
the  firat  appeal  he  will  see  his  neighbours  stand  faith- 
fully and  bravely  by  his  side.  The  reader  need  only 
compare  the  portraits  of  the  time,  those  of  Italy  and 
Germany  ;  he  will  comprehend  at  a  glance  th©  two 
races  and  the  two  civilisations,  the  Renaissance  and  the 
Reformation  -,  on  one  side  a  half-naked  condottiere  in 
Roman  costume,  a  cardinal  in  his  robes,  amply  draped, 
in  a  rich  arm-chair,  carved  and  adorned  with  lieads  of 
lions,  foliage,  dancing  fauns,  he  himself  full  of  irony, 
and  voluptuous,  with  the  shrewd  and  dangerous  look  of 
a  politician  and  man  of  the  world,  craftily  poised  and 
on  his  guard  ;  on  the  other  side,  some  honest  doctor,  a 
theologian,  a  simple  man,  with  badly  combed  looks,  stiff 
as  a  post,  in  his  simple  gown  of  coarse  black  aerge, 
with  big  books  of  dogma  ponderously  clasped,  a  con- 
scientious worker,  an  exemplary  father  of  a  family*  Sea 
now  the  great  artist  of  the  age,  a  laborious  and  conscien^ 
tious  workman,  a  follower  of  Luther's,  a  true  Northman 
— Albert  Durer,^  He  also,  Uke  Raphael  and  Titian,  has 
his  ideal  of  man,  an  inexhaustible  ideal,  whence  spring 
by  himdïeds  living  figures  and  the  representations  of 
manners,  but  how  national  and  original  1  He  carea 
not  for  expansive  and  happy  beauty  :  to  him  nnde 
bodies  are  but  bodies  undressed  :  narrow  shoulders^ 
prominent  stomachB,  thin  legs,  feet  weighed  down  by 
shoes,  his  neighbour  the  carpenter^a,  or  his  gossip  the 
sausage-seller's.  The  heads  stand  out  in  his  etchings, 
remoTBelessly  scraped  and  scooped  away,  savage  or 
csommouplace,  often  wrinkled  by  the  fatigues  of  trade» 
^  See  Ma  letters,  and  tlie  sympathy  eatpressed  (or  Latàer. 
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generally  sad,  anxious^  and  patient»  harshly  and  wretch* 
edly  traDsfoTTned  by  the  necessitiea  of  realistic  life* 
Wliere  is  the  vista  out  of  this  minute  copy  of  ugly 
truth  ?  To  what  land  will  the  lofty  and  melancholy 
imagination  betake  itself?  The  land  of  dreams,  strange 
dreams  swarming  with  deep  thoughts,  sad  contemplation 
of  human  destiny,  a  vague  notion  of  the  great  enigma» 
groping  reflection,  which  in  the  dimness  of  the  rough 
woodcuts,  amidst  obscure  emblems  and  fantastic  figures, 
tries  to  seize  upon  tnitli  and  justice.  There  was  no 
need  to  seiirch  so  far;  Durer  had  grasped  them  at  the 
first  effort.  If  there  is  any  decency  in  the  M*orld,  it  is 
in  the  Matlounas  which  are  constantly  springing  to  life 
under  his  pencil.  He  did  not  begin,  like  Kaphael,  by 
making  them  nude;  the  most  licentious  hand  would 
not  venture  to  disturb  one  stiff  fold  of  their  robes  ;  with 
an  infant  in  their  arms,  they  think  but  of  him,  and 
wiU  never  think  of  anybody  else  but  him  ;  not  only  are 
they  innocent,  but  they  are  Tirtuous.  The  good  German 
housewife,  for  ever  shut  up,  voluntarily  and  naturally, 
within  her  domestic  duties  and  contentment,  breathes 
out  in  all  the  fundamental  sinc^rityi  the  seriousness, 
the  unassailable  loyalty  of  their  attitudes  and  looks.  He 
has  done  more  ;  with  this  peaceful  virtue  he  haa  painted 
a  militant  virtua  There  at  last  is  the  genuine  Christ, 
tlie  man  crucified,  lean  and  fleshless  through  his  agony, 
whose  blood  trickles  minute  by  minute,  in  rarer  drops, 
as  the  feebler  and  feebler  pulsations  give  warning  of  the 
last  throe  of  a  dying  life.  We  do  not  find  here,  as  in 
the  Italian  masters  a  sight  to  charm  the  eyes,  a  mere 
flow  of  draper}*,  a  disposition  of  groups*  The  heart, 
the  very  heart  is  wounded  by  this  sight  :  it  is  the  just 
man  oppressed,  who  is  dying  because  the  world  hates 
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justice.     The  mi^ty,  the  men  of  the  Bgd^  aie  itm, 
indiflTerent,  foil  of  iron j  :  a  plnmed  kni|^t^  a  big-beHied 
borgomaater,  who,  with  hands  folded  hehind  his  back, 
looks  on,  kills  an  hour.     Bnt  the  rest  weep  ;  above  the 
fainting  women,  i^pg^b  fùH  of  <«»gii«^  c^t^h  in  their 
vessels  the  holy  blood  as  it  trickles  down,  and  the  stan 
of  heaven  veil  their  face  not  to  behold  so  tiemendoDS 
an  outrage.     Other  outrages  will  also  be  represented  ; 
tortures  manifold,  and  the  true  martyrs  beside  the  true 
Christ,  resigned,  silent,  with  the  sweet  expression  of  the 
earliest  believers.     They  are  bound  to  an  old  tree,  and 
the  executioner  tears  them  with  his  iron  pointed  lash. 
A  bishop  with  clasped  hands  is  praying,  lying  down, 
whilst  an  auger  is  being  screwed  into  his  eye.     Above 
amid  the  interlacing  trees  and  gnarled  roots,  a  band  of 
men  and  women,  climb  under  the  lash  the  breast  of  a 
hill,  and  they  are  hurled  from  the  crest  at  the  lance's 
point  into  the  abyss  ;  here  and  there  roll  heads,  lifeless 
bodies  ;  and  by  the  side  of  those  who  are  being  decapi- 
tated, the  swollen  corpses,  impaled,  await  the  croak- 
iDg  ravens.    All  these  sufferings  must  be  undergone  for 
the  confession  of  faith  and  the  establishment  of  justica 
But  above  there  is  a  guardian,  an  avenger,  an  all-power- 
ful Judge,  whose  day  shall  come.     This  day  has  come, 
and  the  piercing  rays  of  the  last  sim  already  flash, 
like  a  handful  of  darts,  across  the  darkness  of  the  age. 
High  up  in  the  heavens  appears  the  angel  in  his  shin- 
ing robe,  leading  the  ungovernable  horsemen,  the  flashing 
swords,  the  inevitable  arrows  of  the  avengers,  who  are  to 
trample  upon  and  punish  the  earth  ;  mankind  falls  down 
beutiuth  their  charge,  and  already  the  jaw  of  the  infer- 
nal ni(»n.sier  grinds  the  head  of  the  wicked  prelates. 
This  is  the  popular  poem  of  conscience,  and  &om  the 
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days  of  the  apostles,  man  has  not  had  a  more  snbUme 
and  complete  conception.* 

For  conscience,  like  other  things,  has  its  poem  ;  by 
a  natural  invasion  the  all-powerful  idea  of  justice  over- 
flows from  the  soul,  covers  heaven,  and  enthrones  there 
a  new  deity.  A  formidable  deity,  who  is  scarcely  like 
the  calm  intelligence  which  serves  philosophers  to 
explain  the  order  of  things  ;  nor  to  that  tolerant  deity, 
a  kind  of  constitutional  king,  whom  Voltaire  discovered 
at  the  end  of  a  chain  of  argument,  whom  Bëranger 
sings  of  as  of  a  comrade,  and  whom  he  salutes  "  sans 
lui  demander  rien."  It  is  the  just  Judge,  sinless  and 
stem,  who  demands  of  man  a  strict  account  of  hia 
visible  actions  and  of  all  his  invisible  feelings,  who 
tolerates  no  forgetfulness,  no  dejection,  no  failing,  before 
whom  every  approach  to  weakness  or  error  is  an 
outrage  and  a  treason.  What  is  our  justice  before  this 
strict  justice  ?  People  lived  in  peace  in  the  times  of 
ignorance  ;  at  most,  when  they  felt  themselves  guilty, 
they  went  for  absolution  to  a  priest  ;  all  was  ended  by 
their  buying  a  big  indulgence;  there  was  a  tariff,  as 
there  still  is;  Tetzel  the  Dominican  declares  that  all 
sins  are  blotted  out  "  as  soon  as  the  money  chinks  in 
the  box."  Whatever  be  the  crime,  there  is  a  quit- 
tance; even  "si  Dei  matrem  violavisset'*  he  might  ga 
home  clean  and  sure  of  heaven.  Unfortunately  the 
vendors  of  pardons  did  not  know  that  all  was  changed,. 
and  that  the  intellect  was  become  manly,  no  longer  gab- 
bling words  mechanically  like  a  catechism,  but  probing 
them  anxiously  like  a  truth.  In  the  imiversal  Renais- 
sance, and  in  the  mighty  growth  of  all  human  ideas, 

^  See  a  collection  of  Albert  Durer's  wood-carringi.  BemariL  th» 
Tceemblance  of  his  ApoecUfpie  to  Luther's  Tabk  Talk, 
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the  GeraMA  id«a  of  datv  fakmna  like  the  ihC  Kov, 
wfufi  we  speak  of  j:L3dce,  is  is  iu>  longer  a  lifielflH 
{ihrskK  which  we  nepeac,  bus  a  Hriiig  kiem  wiikh  we 
prodoise  ;  xnan  sees  the  object  which  it  lepfiiacntB,  aiid 
feeb  tfai^  enuxioA  which  saznnuxa  ic  up  ;  he  no  longer 
leceires,  bat  he  creates  ic;  ic  is  his  wcA  and  hii 
tyrant  ;  he  makes  it,  and  «ubmiu  co  it.  *-'  These  woids 
puitu  and  Jiatùia  Leir  sajs  Lather,  "^  were  a  thunder 
to  mj  OMiâcience.  I  3had»lere«i  to  hear  them  ;  I  told 
mjsdf,  if  God  is  just.  He  will  paniah  me."  ^  For  as 
soon  as  the  conscience  discovers  again  the  idea  of  the 
perfect  model,'  the  smallest  failings  appeared  to  be 
crimes,  and  man,  condemned  bv  his  own  scmples,  fell 
prostrate,  and,  "  as  it  were,  swallowed  up  "  with  horror. 
"  I,  who  liverl  the  life  of  a  spotless  monk,"  says  Lather, 
"  yet  felt  within  me  the  troubled  conscience  of  a  sinner, 
without  managing  to  assure  myself  as  to  the  satisfaction 

^  CalriD,  the  lo^cUn  of  the  Beformation,  well  explains  the  depend- 
eoce  of  jUI  the  I'roUriitaiit  i'i*:aj4  iu  Lis  InsiUutet  of  the  ChriMtian  Beiigi^m^ 
L  (1.)  The  iriea  of  the  perfect  G«>1,  the  stern  Judge.  <2.>  The  alarm 
of  conacieiice.  (3.)  The  impotence  and  corraption  of  nature.  (4.)  The 
ad  rent  of  free  grace.     (5.)  The  rejection  of  rites  and  ceremonies. 

'  "  In  the  measure  in  which  pride  is  rooted  within  us,  it  alwajs 
appears  to  us  as  though  we  were  just  and  whole,  good  and  holy  ;  unless 
we  are  Cf^nvinced  by  manifest  arguments  of  our  injustice,  uncleannessi 
folly,  and  itiii»tmty.  For  we  are  not  convinced  of  it  if  we  turn  our  eyes 
to  our  own  iitrrs^jus  merely,  and  if  we  do  not  think  u]so  of  God,  who  is 
the  only  rule  by  whicli  we  must  shape  and  regulate  this  judgment 
.  .  .  And  then  that  which  had  a  fair  appearance  of  \'irtue  will  be  found 
to  \Mi  nothing  but  weakness. 

"  This  is  the  source  of  that  horror  and  wonder  by  which  the  Scriptures 
tell  us  the  lUiiiits  were  afflicted  and  cast  down,  when  and  as  often  as  they 
felt  the  presence  of  Oo«L  For  we  see  those  who  were  as  it  might  be  far 
from  Oo<l,  and  who  were  confident  an<i  went  about  with  head  erect,  as 
loon  as  He  displayed  His  glory  to  them,  they  were  shaken  and  terrified, 
«0  much  so  that  they  were  overwhelmed,  nay  swallowed  up  in  the  horror 
of  death,  and  that  thsy  fainted  away." — OalviiCa  InstUutêi,  i 
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which  I  owed  to  God.  .  .  .  Then  I  said  to  myself: 
Am  I  then  the  only  one  who  ought  to  be  sad  in  my 
spirit?  .  .  .  Oh,  what  horrible  spectres  and  figures  I 
used  to  see  !  "  Thus  alarmed,  conscience  believes  that 
the  terrible  day  is  at  hand.  "  The  end  of  the  worid  is 
near.  .  .  .  Our  children  will  see  it;  perchance  we 
ourselves/'  Once  in  this  mood  he  had  terrible  dreams 
for  six  months  at  a  tima  Like  the  Christians  of  the 
Apocalypse  he  fixes  the  moment  when  the  world  will 
be  destroyed:  it  will  come  at  Easter,  or  at  the 
conversion  of  Saint  PauL  One  theologian,  his  friend, 
thought  of  giving  all  his  goods  to  the  poor;  "but 
would  they  receive  it  Î  "  he  said.  "  To-morrow  night 
we  shall  be  seated  in  heaven."  Under  such  anguish 
the  body  gives  way.  For  fourteen  days  Luther  was  in 
such  a  condition,  that  he  could  neither  drink,  eat,  nor 
sleep.  "  Day  and  night,"  his  eyes  fixed  on  a  text  of 
Saint  Paul,  he  saw  the  Judge,  and  His  inevitable  hand. 
Such  is  the  tragedy  which  is  enacted  in  all  Protestant 
souls — the  eternal  tragedy  of  conscience  ;  and  its  issue 
is  a  new  religion. 

For  nature  alone  and  imassisted  cannot  rise  from 
tliis  abyss.  "  By  itself  it  is  so  corrupted,  that  it  does 
not  feel  the  desire  for  heavenly  things.  .  .  .  There  is 
in  it  before  God  nothing  but  lust"  Good  intentions 
cannot  spring  from  it.  "For,  terrified  by  the  vision 
of  his  sin,  man  could  not  resolve  to  do  good,  troubled 
and  anxious  as  he  is;  on  the  contrary,  dejected  and 
crushed  by  the  weight  of  his  sin,  he  falls  into  despair 
and  hatred  of  God,  as  it  was  with  Cain,  Saul,  Judas;" 
so  that,  abandoned  to  himself,  he  can  find  nothing 
within  him  but  the  rage  and  the  dejection  of  a  despair- 
ing wretch  or  a  devil     In  vain  he  might  try  to  redeem 
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himself  by  good  works  :  our  good  deeds  are  not  pme; 
even  though  pure,  they  do  not  wipe  out  the  stain  of 
previous  sins,  and  moreover  they  do  not   take  away 
the  original  corruption  of  the  heart;  they  are  onfy 
boughs  and  blossoms,  the  inherited  poison  is  in  the  sapi 
Man  must  descend  to  the  heart,  underneath  literal 
obedience  and  legal  rule  ;  from  the  kingdom  of  law  he 
must  penetrate  into  that  of  grace  ;  firom  forced  righte- 
ousness to  spontaneous  generosity;  beneath  his  origi- 
nal nature,  which  led  him  to  selfishness  and  earthly 
things,  a   second   nature  must  be  developed,  leading 
him  to  sacrifice  and  heavenly  thinga     Neither  my 
works,  nor  my  justice,  nor  the  works  or  justice  of  any 
creature  or  of  all  creatures,  could  work  in  me  this 
wonderful  change.     One  alone  can  do  it,  the  pure  Grod, 
the  Just  Victim,  the  Saviour,  the  Eed earner,  Jesus,  my 
Christ,  by  imputing  to  me  His  justice,  by  pouring  upon 
me  B^s  merits,  by  drowning  my  sin  under  His  sacrifice. 
The  world  is  a  "  mass  of  perdition,"  ^  predestined  to 
hell.     Lord  Jesus,  draw  me  back,  select  me  from  this 
mass.     I  have  no  claim  to  it  ;  there  is  nothing  in  me 
that  is  not  abominable;  this  very  prayer  is  inspired 
and  formed  within  me  by  Thee.     But  I  weep,  and  my 
breast  heaves,  and  my  heart  is  broken.     Lord,  let  me 
feel  myself  redeemed,  pardoned.   Thy  elect  one.  Thy 
faithful   one  ;    give   me    grace,   and   give   me    faith  \ 
"  Then,"  says  Luther,  "  I  felt  myself  bom  anew,  and  it 
seemed  that  I  was  entering  the  open  gates  of  heaven." 
What  remains  to  be  done  after  this  renovation  of  the 
heart  ?     Nothing  :  all  religion  is  in  that  :  the  rest  must 
be  reduced  or  suppressed;  it  is  a  personal  affair,  an 
inward  dialogue  between  God  and  man,  where  there  are 

^  Saint  Auf^stine. 
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only  two  things  at  work, — the  very  word  of  God  as  it 
is  transmitted  by  Scripture,  and  the  emotions  of  the 
heart  of  man,  as  the  word  of  God  excites  and  maintains 
them.^  Let  us  do  away  with  the  rites  that  appeal  to 
the  senses,  wherewith  men  wished  to  replace  this  inter- 
course between  the  invisible  soul  and  the  visible 
judge, — mortifications,  fasts,  corporeal  penance.  Lent, 
vows  of  chastity  and  poverty,  rosaries,  indulgences; 
rites  serve  only  to  smother  living  piety  underneath 
mechanical  works.  Away  with  the  mediators  by  which 
men  have  attempted  to  impede  the  direct  intercourse 
between  God  and  man, — namely,  saints,  the  Virgin,  the 
Pope,  the  priest  ;  whosoever  adores  or  obeys  them  is  an 
idolater.  Neither  saints  nor  Virgin  can  convert  or  save 
us;  God  alone  by  His  Christ  can  convert  and  sava 
Neither  Pope  nor  priest  can  fix  our  faith  or  forgive  our 
sins  ;  God  alone  instructs  us  by  His  word,  and  absolves 
us  by  His  pardon.  No  more  pilgrimages  or  relics  ;  no 
more  traditions  or  auricular  confessions.  A  new  church 
appears,  and  therewith  a  new  worship;  ministers  of 
religion  change  their  tone,  the  worship  of  God  its  form  ; 
the  authority  of  the  clergy  is  diminished,  and  the  pomp 
of  services  is  reduced  :  they  are  reduced  and  diminished 
the  more,    because    the   primitive   idea   of   the   new 

*  Melancthon,  preface  to  JAUher^s  Wcrkê :  "It  iB  clear  that  the 
works  of  Thomas,  Scotus,  and  the  like,  are  utterly  silent  about  the 
element  of  justification  by  faith,  and  contain  many  errors  concerning  the 
most  important  questions  relating  to  the  church.  It  is  clear  that  the 
discourses  of  the  monks  in  their  churches  almost  throughout  the  world 
were  either  fahles  about  purgatory  and  the  saints  or  else  some  kind  of 
dogma  of  law  or  discipline-,  without  a  word  of  the  gospel  concerning 
Christ,  or  else  were  vain  trifles  about  distinctions  in  the  matter  of  food, 
about  feasts,  and  other  human  traditions.  .  .  .  The  gospel  is  pure^ 
incorruptible,  and  not  diluted  with  Gentile  opinions."  See  also  FoZy 
Acta  and  Monttmenta,  8  toIs.,  ed.  Townsend,  1848|  ii  iH, 
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theology  is  more  absorbing  ;  so  much  so,  that  in  certain 
sects  they  have  disappeared  altogether.  The  priest 
descends  from  the  lofty  position  in  which  the  right  of 
forgiving  sins  and  of  regulating  faith  had  raised  him 
over  the  heads  of  the  laity  ;  he  returns  to  civil  socie^, 
marries  like  the  rest,  aims  to  be  once  more  an  equal,  is 
merely  a  more  learned  and  pious  man  than  others, 
chosen  by  themselves  and  their  adviser.  The  church 
becomes  a  temple,  void  of  images,  decorations,  ceremonies 
sometimes  altogether  bare;  a  simple  meeting-house, 
where,  between  whitewashed  walls,  from  a  plain  pulpity 
a. man  in  a  black  gown  speaks  without  gesticulations, 
reads  a  passage  from  the  Bible,  b^ns  a  hymn,  which 
the  congregation  takes  up.  There  is  another  place  of 
prayer,  as  little  adorned  and  not  less  venerated,  the 
domestic  hearth,  where  every  night  the  father  of  the 
family,  before  his  servants  and  his  children,  prays  aloud 
and  reads  the  Scriptures.  An  austere  and  free  religion, 
purged  from  sensualism  and  obedience,  inward  and 
personal,  which,  set  on  foot  by  the  awakening  of  the 
conscience,  could  only  be  established  among  races  in 
which  each  man  found  within  his  nature  the  conviction 
that  he  alone  is  responsible  for  his  actions,  and  always 
bound  to  the  observance  of  his  duty. 


III. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Reformation  entered 
England  by  a  side  door  ;  but  it  is  enough  that  it  came 
in,  whatever  the  manner  :  for  great  revolutions  are  not 
introduced  by  court  intrigues  and  otiicial  cleverness,  but 
by  social  conditions  and  popular  instincts.  When  five 
millions  of  men  are  converted,  it  is  because  five  millions 
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of  men  wish  to  be  converted.  Let  us  therefore  leave 
on  one  side  the  intrigues  in  high  places,  the  scruples 
and  passions  of  Henry  VIII.,*  the  pliability  and 
plausibility  of  Cranmer,  the  vacillations  and  basenesses 
of  Parliament,  the  oscillation  and  tardiness  of  the 
Eeformation,  begun,  then  arrested,  then  pushed  forward, 
then  suddenly,  violently  pushed  back,  then  spread  over 
the  whole  nation,  and  hedged  in  by  a  l^al  establish- 
ment, built  up  from  discordant  materials,  but  yet  solid 
and  durable.  Every  great  change  has  its  root  in  the 
soul,  and  we  have  only  to  look  close  into  this  deep  soil 
to  discover  the  national  inclinations  and  the  secular 
irritations  from  which  Protestantism  has  issued. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  years  before,  it  had  been  on  the 
point  of  bursting  forth;  Wycliflf  had  appeared,  the 
Lollards  had  sprung  up,  the  Bible  had  been  translated  ; 
the  Commons  had  proposed  the  confiscation  of  all  ecclesi- 
astical property  ;  then  under  the  pressure  of  the  Church, 
royalty  and  aristocracy  combined,  the  growing  Reforma- 
tion being  crushed,  disappeared  underground,  only  to 
reappear  at  distant  intervals  by  the  sufierings  of  its 
martyrs.  The  bishops  had  received  the  right  of  imprison- 
ing without  trial  laymen  suspected  of  heresy  ;  they  had 
burned  Lord  Cobham  alive;  the  kings  chose  their 
ministers  from  the  episcopal  bench  ;  settled  in  authority 
and  pomp,  they  had  made  the  nobility  and  people  bend 
under  the  secular  sword  which  had  been  entrusted  to 
them,  and  in  their  hands  the  stem  network  of  law,  which 
from  the  Conquest  had  compressed  the  nation  in  its  iron 
meshes,  had  become  still  more  stringent  and  more  ofifen- 
sive.  Venial  acts  had  been  construed  into  crimes,  and  the 

1  See  Froude,  History  of  England^  L-vL  The  ooodnet  of  Homy 
VIII.  is  there  preeented  io  a  omr  U|^ 
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judicial  lepreapon,  extended  to  ains  as  wbQ  ai  to  i 
bad  changed  the  police  into  an  inqn 
i^ainat  chastity/  'heresy/  or 
nnto,'  'witchoaft,'  ' dninkenneai'  'scandal,*  'dA 
inarion/  'impatient  words^'  'brokan  pianiisea^'  'n- 
trnth,*  '  abeenoe  from  church,'  '  ^leaking  evil  of  aaint^,' 
'nonpayment  of  offerings/  'oomplaints  agahmt  tia 
constitutions  of  the  ooorts  thfiwrives  ;""  all  thm 
transgressiims,  imputed  or  suqiected,  brought  folk  befion 
the  eorlemastiral  tribonalg,  at  enonnoas  innwjisi^  witk 
long  delays,  from  great  diitfanom^  under  a  csptioia 
procedure»  resulting  in  hea\y  ûnm,  stoct  iHi|irisiB»mept^ 
humiliating  abjurations,  public  penanoBB^  and  the 
menace,  often  fiidfiUed,  of  toiture  and  the  aUloa  Judge 
from  a  fdngle  fact  ;  the  Eazl  of  Suirey,  a  r^atave  of  the 
king,  was  accused  liefore  one  of  these  tribunals  of 
having  neGlecîcd  a  fasL  Imagine,  if  you  can,  the 
min  wie  and  inoessant  oppreasiveneas  of  sucb  a  code  ;  how 
far  lihe  whole  of  Luman  life,  visible  arrifmy  and  invisUe 
Lb:>ug}it&.  was  srimiunddd  and  held  down  by  it  ;  how 
bv  eaforodd  acc-Tisadons  ii  jieneaiaiad  i>d  eveiy  health 
and  iiLic*  eveiy  cc'Escienoe  :  wiiL  whai  shamelassnesB  it 
was  irhSiSÎcinniÀ  irio  a  veLide  for  enarcians;  what 
£iec:>eâ  aiurej  :i  exdud  ir  ibese  townsfolk,  ibese  peasants» 
oluurec  sjODeiiiDes  :o  rr&vél  sixty  irifies  and  back  to 
kiavr  in  oDe  or  CiiL^r  cif  ibe  ziT:z:.berleBs  talons  of  the 
law  '  &  pari  :if  Liicir  s&viajE.  anmeizines  liheiT  whole  sob- 
fcan.te  azii  liha:  z€  ibciii  diiiÎTeL.  A  mazi  begins  to 
iLii-k  wben  Le  is  îlus  à: wir-irMàet  :  be  asks  himself 
qiuei-v  if  iî  is  reiZj  rv  iiTtnt  disifmsRTian  thai  mitred 

'  Fynniif  i    IP.      T-'Ti't/n,  o-  rnmnumi.     ^[^ui  jmbhe  mud  i 
ùatm%  CT  hi    iLr  ar;*^  of  rwntm  i 
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thieves  thus  practise  tyranny  and  pillage;  he  looks 
more  closely  into  their  lives  ;  he  wants  to  know  if  they 
themselves  practise  the  r^ularity  which  they  impose 
on  others  ;  and  on  a  sudden  he  learns  strange  thinga 
Cardinal  Wokey  writes  to  the  Pope,  that  "both  the 
secular  and  regular  priests  were  in  the  habit  of  conmiit- 
ting  atrocious  crimes,  forwhich,  if  not  in  orders»  they  would 
have  been  promptly  executed  ;  ^  and  the  laity  were 
scandalised  to  see  such  persons  not  only  not  degraded, 
but  escaping  with  complete  impunity."  A  priest  con- 
victed of  incest  with  the  prioress  of  Kilboum  was  simply 
condemned  to  carry  a  cross  in  a  procession,  and  to  pay 
three  shillings  and  fourpence  ;  at  which  rate,  I  fancy, 
he  would  renew  the  practica  In  the  preceding  reign 
(Henry  VII.)  the  gentlemen  and  farmers  of  Carnarvon- 
shire had  laid  a  complaint  accusing  the  clergy  of 
systematically  seducing  their  wives  and  daughters. 
There  were  brothels  in  London  for  the  especial  use  of 
priests.  As  to  the  abuse  of  the  confessional,  read  in 
the  original  the  familiarities  to  which  it  opened  the 
door.'  The  bishops  gave  livings  to  their  children  whilst 
they  were  still  young.  The  holy  Father  Prior  of 
Maiden  Bradley  hath  but  six  children,  and  but  one 
daughter  married  yet  of  the  goods  of  the  monastery; 
trusting  shortly  to  marry  the  rest  In  the  convents 
the  monks  used  to  drink  after  supper  till  ten  or  twelve 
next  morning,  and  came  to  matins  drunk.  They  played 
cards  or  dice.  Some  came  to  service  in  the  afternoons, 
and  only  then  for  fear  of  corporal  pumshments.  The 
royal  "visitors"  found  concubilies  in  the  secret  apart- 

1  In  May  1528.    Froude,  i  194. 

'  Hale,  Oriminal  Oauaa,    SuppmtUm  of  the  MomatUriêÊ,  Ounden 
goo*  Publicationa.     Fronde^  L  194-201. 
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ments  of  the  abbots,  At  tlie  nuimeiy  of  Sion,  the  < 
fessors  seduced  the  nims  and  absolved  them  at  the 
timep  There  were  convents,  Bumet  tells  us,  where 
the  reclusea  were  found  pregnant  About  "  t\ro-tljmt4 
of  the  English  monks  lived  in  such  sort,  that  **  whi 
their  eDormities  were  flrat  read  in  the  Parliament  H0114 
there  was  nothiug  but  *  down  with  them  T  ***  Whatj 
spectacle  for  a  nation  in  whom  reason  and  conseil 
were  awakening  !  Long  before  the  great  outburat,  publl 
wrath  muttered  ominously,  and  was  accumulatitig  for| 
revolt  ;  priests  were  yelled  at  in  tlie  sU^ets  or  "  thmw 
into  the  kennel  ;"  w^omen  would  not  **  receive  the 
ment  from  hands  which  they  thought  poUulad/*  *  Whfl 
the  apparitor  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  caine  ta 
a  process,  be  was  driven  away  with  Insults,  "  Go 
way  thou  fitynkj^ng  knave,  ye  are  but  knaves  an 
brybours  evexych  une  of  you,"  A  mercer  broke  &^ 
apparitors  head  with  his  yard,  **A  waiter  at  the  aigu'' 
of  the  Cock  "  said  **  that  the  eight  of  a  priest  did  nmke 
him  sick,  and  that  he  would  go  sixty  miles  to  indict 
priest"  Bishop  Fitz-James  wrote  to  Wolsey,  that  thd 
juries  in  London  were  "  so  maliciously  set  in  Javoren 
hc^retwm  pravitatù,  that  they  vvill  cast  and  condemn  anj 
clerk,  though  he  were  as  innocent  as  Abel  "  *  Wcilsey 
himself  spoke  to  the  Pope  of  the  "dangerouâ  spirit" 
which  was  spread  abroad  among  the  people,  and 
pi  aimed  a  Keformation.  "Wlien  Henry  VIIL  laid  the 
axe  to  the  tree,  and  aiowly,  with  mistrust,  struek  a  blow^ 
then  a  second  lopping  off  the  brancheSi  there  were  a 


*  They  called  them  **hCTifyn prtstsft^**  ** hcrmm^' '  or  *"  wh^ëcn  I 
Haï«^  p.  î*9  ;  quotÉ4  hy  Frt^ude,  I  199. 
>  Froud^  I  101  (1514). 
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thousand,  nay,  a  hundred  thousand  hearts  which 
approved  of  it,  and  would  themselves  have  stnick  the 
trunk. 

Consider  the  internal  state  of  a  diocese,  that  of  Lincoln 
for  instance,^  at  this  period,  about  1521,  and  judge  by 
this  example  of  the  manner  in  which  tlie  ecclesiastical 
machinery  works  throughout  the  whole  of  England, 
multiplying  martyrs,  hatreds,  and  conversions.  Bishop 
Longland  summons  the  relatives  of  the  accused,  brothers, 
women  and  children,  and  administers  the  oath  ;  as  they 
have  already  been  prosecuted  and  have  abjured,  they 
must  make  oath,  or  they  are  relapsed,  and  the  fagots 
await  them.  Then  they  denounce  their  kinsman  and 
themselves.  One  has  taught  the  other  in  English  the 
Epistle  of  Saint  James.  This  man,  having  forgotten 
several  words  of  the  Pater  and  Credo  in  Latin,  can  only 
repeat  tliem  in  English.  A  woman  turned  her  face 
from  the  cross  which  was  carried  about  on  Easter  morning. 
Several  at  church,  especially  at  the  moment  of  the 
elevation,  would  not  say  their  prayers,  and  remained 
seated  "  dumb  as  beasts.  "  Three  men,  including  a 
carpenter,  passed  a  night  together  reading  a  book  of 
the  Scriptures.  A  pregnant  woman  went  to  mass  not 
fasting.  A  brazier  denied  the  Real  Presence.  A  iHick- 
maker  kept  the  Apocalypse  in  his  possession.  A 
thresher  said,  as  he  pointed  to  his  work,  that  he 
was  going  to  make  God  come  out  of  his  straw.  Others 
spoke  lightly  of  pilgrimage,  or  of  the  Pope,  or  of  relics, 
or  of  confession.  And  then  fifty  of  them  were  con- 
demned the  same  year  to  abjure,  to  promise  to  denounce 
each  other,  and  to  do  penance  all  their  lives,  on  pain 
of  being  burnt,  as  relapsed  heretics.     They  were  shut 

^  Fox.  Acta  and  MonumerUs^  iy.  221. 
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np  in  different  "monasteries  ;"  there  the7  were  to  be 
maintained  by  alms,  and  to  work  for  their  support; 
they  were  to  appear  with  a  fagot  on  their  shoulders  at 
market,  and  in  the  procession  on  Sunday.      Then  in  a 
general  procession,  then  at  the  pimishment  of  a  heretic; 
*  they  were  to  fast  on  bread  and  ale  only  every  Friday 
during  their  life,  and  every  even  of  Corpus  Christy  on 
bread  and  water,and  cany  a  visible  mark  on  their  cheek" 
Beyond  that,  six  were  burnt  alive,  and  the  children  of 
one,  John  Scrivener,  were  obliged  themselves  to  set 
fire  to  their  father^s  wood  pile.     Do  you  think  that  a 
man,  burnt   or  shut   up,  was  altogether    done  with? 
He  is   silenced,  I  admit,  or  he  is  hidden;  but  long 
memories  and  bitter  resentments  endure  under  a  forced 
silence.     People  saw*  their  companion,  relation,  brother, 
bound  by  an  iron  chain,  with  clasped  hands,  praying 
amid  the  smoke,  whilst  the  flame  blackened  his  skin 
and  destroyed  his  flesh.     Such  sights  are  not  foi^otten; 
the  last  words  uttered  on  the  fagot,  the  last  appeals  to 
God   and   Christ,  remain  in  their  hearts  all-powerful 
and  ineffaceable.   They  carry  them  about  with  them,  and 
silently  ponder  over  them  in  the  fields,  at  their  labour, 
when  they  think  themselves  alone  ;  and  then,  darkly, 
passionately,  their  brains  work.     For,  beyond  this  uni- 
versal sympathy  which    gathers    mankind    about    the 
oppressed,  there  is  the  working  of  the  religious  senti- 
ment    Tlie  crisis  of  conscience  has  begun  which  is 
natural  to  this  race  ;  they  meditate  on  their  salvation, 
they  are  alarmed  at  their  condition  :  terrified  at  the 
judgments  of  God,  they  ask  themselves  whether,  living 

^  See,  pcunm,  the  prints  of  Fox.  All  the  details  which  foUow  art 
from  biographies.  See  those  of  Cromwell,  by  Carlyle,  of  Fox  the 
Quaker,  of  Bunyan,  and  the  trials  reported  at  l^gth  by  Fox. 


^^^^^^H     ^  J^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 
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under  imposed  obedience  and  ceremonies,  they  do  not 
become  culpable,  and  merit  damnation.  Can  this  terror 
be  stilled  by  prisous  and  torture  ?  Fear  against  fear,  the 
only  question  is,  which  is  the  strongest  !  They  will  soon 
know  it  :  for  the  peculiarity  of  these  inward  anxieties 
is  that  they  grow  beneath  constraint  and  oppression  ; 
6is  a  welling  spring  which  we  vainly  try  to  stamp  out 
under  stones,  they  bubble  and  leap  up  and  swell,  imtil 
their  surplus  overflows,  disjointing  or  bursting  asimder 
the  regular  masonry  under  which  men  endeavoured  to 
bury  them.  In  the  solitude  of  the  fields,  or  during 
the  long  winter  nights,  men  dream  ;  soon  they  fear,  and 
become  gloomy.  On  Sunday  at  church,  obliged  to 
cross  themselves,  to  kneel  before  the  cross,  to  receive 
the  host,  they  shudder,  and  think  it  a  mortal  sin. 
They  cease  to  talk  to  their  friends,  remain  for  hours 
with  bowed  heads,  sorrowful  ;  at  night  their  wives  hear 
them  sigh  ;  imable  to  sleep  they  rise  from  their  beds. 
Picture  such  a  wan  face,  full  of  anguish,  nourishing 
imder  its  sternness  and  calmness  a  secret  ardour  :  it  is 
still  to  be  found  in  England  in  the  poor  shabby 
dissenter,  who,  Bible  in  hand,  stands  up  suddenly  to 
preach  at  a  street  comer  ;  in  those  long-faced  men  who, 
after  the  service,  not  having  had  enough  of  prayers,  sing  a 
hymn  in  the  street.  The  sombre  imagination  has  started, 
like  a  woman  in  labour,  and  its  conception  swells  day 
by  day,  tearing  him  who  contains  it  Through  the 
long  muddy  winter,  the  howling  of  the  wind  sighing 
among  the  ill-fitting  rafters,  tlie  melancholy  of  the 
sky,  continually  flooded  with  rain  or  covered  with 
clouds,  add  to  the  gloom  of  the  lugubrious  dream. 
Thenceforth  man  has  made  up  his  mind  ;  he  will  be 
saved  at  all  costs.  At  the  peril  of  his  life,  he  obtaina 
one  of  the  books  which  teach  the  way  of  salvatioii. 
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Wyclilf  s  Wicket  Gate,  The  Obedience  of  a  Christian,  m 
sometimes  Luther's  Revelation  of  Antichrist,  but  above 
all  some  portion  of  the  word  of  God,  which  Tyndale 
had  just  translated.  One  man  hid  his  books  in  a 
hollow  tree  ;  another  learned  by  heart  an  epistle  or  a 
gosi)el,  80  as  to  be  able  to  ponder  it  to  himself  even  in 
the  presence  of  his  accusers.  When  sure  of  his  neighbour, 
he  speaks  with  him  in  private  ;  and  peasant  talking  to 
peasant,  labourer  to  labourer — you  know  what  the 
•ffect  will  be.  It  was  the  yeomen's  sons,  as  Latimer 
said,  who  more  than  all  others  maintained  the  faith  d 
Christ  in  England  ;  ^  and  it  was  with  the  yeomen's 
sons  that  Cromwell  afterwards  reaped  his  PuritaD 
victories.  When  such  words  are  whispered  through  a 
nation,  all  otlioial  voices  clamour  in  vain  :  the  nation 
has  foimd  its  i»oem,  it  stops  its  ears  to  the  troublesome 
would-be  dist factors,  and  presently  sings  it  out  with  a 
full  voice  and  from  a  full  heart 

But  the  contagion  had  even  reached  the  men  in 
otVice.  and  Henry  VIII.  at  last  permitted  the  English 
Bible  to  l-e  published.  •  England  bad  her  book 
Every  one.  says  Str^-pe.  who  could  buy  this  l:<NL>k  either 
read  it  assiduously,  or  had  it  read  to  him  by  others, 
and  many  well  advanced  in  years  learned  to  read  with 
the  Siune  oVec:.  On  Sunday  die  p«oc«r  folk  gathered 
at  the  Ivtion:  of  the  churvihes  to  hear  it  reai  Mal-ion, 
a  young  mAn.  afterwards  related  that  be  Lai  clurl^ 
his  savings  ^r::h  an  ârr-rei::::e  :o  luy  a  Xew  Tetstament, 
and  :ha:  f.r  :V.ir  c:  Lis  :a:her,  they  Lai  Liiie^  it  in 
their  straw  ma::rvssw      In  vain  ùie  Vir.g  in   Lis  pro- 

âiKltc  Ve  0>>i.  :i-<rY  li:l  :.:  rr'-trlf  r«r»;-  iill^si  :^  :i=r  lie*.  '  " 
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elamation  had  oidered  people  not  to  rest  too  much 
upon  their  own  senae.  ideas,  or  opinioBS }  not  to  reason 
publicly  about  it  in  the  public  tavema  and  alehouses, 
but  to  ha%^6  recourse  to  learned  and  authorised  men  ; 
the  seed  Bproiited,  and  they  chose  mther  to  take  God^à 
wonl   in  the  matter  thao  men*g.      Malciou  declared   to 

,  his  mother  that  he  would  not  kneel  to  the  crucifix 
iijy  longer,  and  his  father  in  a  rage  beat  him  severely, 

[and  was  ready  to  hang  him.  The  preface  itself  invited 
men  to  independent  study,  saying  that  **  the  Bishop  of 
Home    lias  studied  long  to  keep  the  Bible  from  the 

.  people^  and  specially  from  princes,  lest  they  should  find 

[out  his  tricks  and  hiâ  falsehoods  ;  .  .  .  knowing  wuU 

I  enough,  that  if  the  clear  sun  of  God*s  word  came  o%'er 
the  lieat  of  the  day,  it  would  drive  away  the  foul  mist 

,of  his  devilish  doctrines:*  ^     Even  on  the  admission, 

llhen,  of  otiicial  voices,  they  had  there  the  pure  and  the 

rhoîe  tnith,  not  merely  speculative  but  moral  truth, 

'without  wiiich  we  c-aunot  live  worthily  or  be  saved, 
Tyndale,  the  tmnslator,  says  : 

*'  The  rij^bt  wiije  (yea  and  the  onelj  waje]  to  uaderataiid  Ûm 
Scripture  unto  saltation,  la  that  we  emefitlye  aad  above  all 
tbjuge  lercbe  for  tïie  profesaion  of  our  baptiame  or  covenauiites 
made  b<^twcne  (}<^à  and  us.  As  for  an  example.  Christe  saytb, 
Mat.  V.»  Happy  are  the  meroyfull,  for  they  ihall  obtayne  mereye- 
Lo,  here  God  hath  made  a  eoveuaimt  wyth  us,  to  be  mercyfuli 
nnto  US,  yf  we  wyll  be  mercyfuli  oae  to  anotberj* 

Wliat  an  expression  !  and  with  what  ardour  men 
ricked  by  the  ceaseless  reproaches  of  a  scrupulous 
conscience,  and  the  presentiment  of  the  dark  future, 
will  devote  on  these  pages  the  wliole  attention  of  eyes 
snd  heart  I 

*  Coverd&lé.     Frosde,  iiL  81. 
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I  have  before  me  one  of  these  great  old  fiolkM!,^  in 
Uack  letter,  in  which  the  pages,  worn  by  homy  fingen 
have  been  patched  together,  in  which  an  old  engraving 
figures  forth  to  the  poor  folk  the  deeds  and  menaces  d 
the  God  of  Israel,  in  which  the  preface  and  table  of 
contents  point  out  to  simple  people  the  moral  which  Î8 
to  be  drawn  from  each  tragic  history,  and   the  applica- 
tion which  Ib  to  be  made  of  each  venerable  precqyt 
Hence  have  sprung  much  of  the  English  language,  and 
half  of  the  "Rngliali  manners  ;  to  this  day  the  countiy  is 
biUtcal  ;  '  it  was  these  big  books  which  had  transformed 
Shakspeare's  England.    To  understand  this  great  change^ 
try  to  picture  these  yeomen,  these  shopkeepers,  who  in 
the  evening  placed  this  Bible  on  their  table,  and  bare- 
headed, with  veneration,  heard  or  read  one  of  its  chap- 
ters.    Think  that  they  have  no  other  books,  that  theirs 
was  a  virgin  mind,  that  every  impression  would  make 
a  furrow,  that  the  monotony  of  mechanical  existence 
rendered  them  entirely  open  to  new  emotions»  that  they 
opened  this  book  not  for  amusement,  but  to  discover 
in  it  their  doom  of  life  and  death  ;  in  brief,  that  the 
sombre  and  impassioned  imagination  of  the  race  raised 
them  to  the  level  of  the  grandeurs  and  terrors  which 
were  to  pass  before  their  eyes.     Tyndale,  the  translator, 
wrote  with  such  sentiments,  condemned,  hunted,  in 
concealment,  his  mind  full  of  the  idea  of  a  speedy 
death,  emd  of  the  great  God  for  whom   at  last  he 
mounted  the  fimeral  pyre  ;  and  the  spectators  who  had 
seen  the  remorse  of  Macbeth'  and  the  murders  of 

^  1549.     Tyndale's  translation. 

'  An  expression  of  Stendhal's  ;  it  was  his  general  impression. 

'  The  time  of  which  M.  Taine  speaks,  and  the  translation  of  T^ndak 
precede  by  at  least  fiftj  years  the  appearance  of  Macbeth  (1606).  Shak- 
ipeare's  audience  read  the  present  authorised  translation.— Ta. 
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Shakspeare  can  listen  to  the  despair  of  David,  and  the 
massacres  accumulated  in  the  books  of  Judges  and  Elings. 
The  short  Hebrew  verse-style  took  hold  upon  them  by 
its  uncultivated  austerity.  They  have  no  need,  like  the 
French,  to  have  the  ideas  developed,  explained  in  fine 
clear  lemguage,  to  be  modified  and  connected.^  The 
serious  £uid  pulsating  tone  shakes  them  at  once  ;  they 
understand  it  with  the  imagination  and  the  heart  ;  they 
are  not,  like  Frenchmen,  enslaved  to  logical  r^ularily  ; 
and  the  old  text,  so  free,  so  lofty  and  terrible,  can  retain 
in  their  language  its  wildness  and  its  majesty.  More 
than  £uiy  people  in  Europe,  by  their  inner  concentra- 
tion £uid  rigidity,  they  realise  the  Semitic  conception  of 
the  solitary  and  almighty  God  ;  a  strange  conception, 
which  we,  with  aQ  our  critical  methods,  have  hardly 
reconstructed  within  ourselves  at  the  present  day.  For 
the  Jew,  for  the  powerful  minds  who  wrote  the  Penta- 
teuch,^ for  the  prophets  and  authors  of  the  Psalms,  life 
as  we  conceive  it,  was  secluded  from  living  things, 
plants,  animals,  firmament,  sensible  objects,  to  be  carried 
and  concentrated  entirely  in  the  one  Being  of  whom 
they  are  the  work  and  the  puppets.  Earth  is  the  foot- 
stool of  this  great  God,  heaven  is  His  garment  He  is 
in  the  world,  amongst  His  creatures,  as  an  Oriental  king 
in  Iiis  tent,  amidst  his  arms  and  his  carpets.  If  you 
ent^r  this  tent,  aU  vanishes  before  the  absorbing  idea  of 
the  master  ;  you  see  but  him  ;  nothing  has  an  individ- 
ual and  independent  existence  :  these  arms  are  but 
made  for  his  hemds,  these  carpets  for  his  foot  ;  you  im- 
agine them  only  as  spread  for  him  and  trodden  by  hint 

^  See  I<emai8tre  de  Sacy's  French  trazMlation  of  the  Bible,  so  «lightly 
biblical. 

*  See  Ewald,  GeschiehU  dês  VoUu  ImtO,  his  apoitrophe  to  the  thlid 
writer  of  the  Pentateuch,  Erhabmer  Gtisl,  ate. 
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The  awe-inspiring  face  and  the  menacing  voice  of  the 
irresistible  lord  appear  behind  his  instrumenta     And 
in  a  similar  manner,  for  the  Jew,  nature  and  men  are 
nothing  of  themselves  ;  they  are  for  the  service  of  God; 
they  have  no  other  reason  for  existence  ;  no  other  use  ; 
they  vanish  before  the  vast  and  solitary   Being  who 
extended  and  set  high  as  a  mountain  before  human 
thought,  occupies   and  covers   in  Himself   the  whole 
horizon.     Vainly  we  attempt,  we  seed  of  the  Aryan 
race,  to  represent  to  ourselves  this  devouring  God  ;  we 
always  leave  some  beauty,  some  interest,  some  part  of 
free  existence  to  nature;  we   but  half  attain   to  the 
Creator,  with  difficulty,  after  a  chain  of  reasoning,  like 
Voltaire  and  Kant;  more  readily  we  make  Him  into 
an  architect  ;  we  naturally  believe  in  natural  laws  ;  we 
know  that  the  order  of  the  world  is  fixed  ;   we  do  not 
crush  things  and  their  relations  under  the  burden  of 
an  arbitrary  sovereignty  ;  we  do  not  grasp  the  sublime 
sentiment  of  Job,  who  sees  the  world  trembling  and 
swallowed  up  at  the  touch  of  the  strong  hand  ;   we  can- 
not endure  the  intense  emotion  or  repeat  the  marvellous 
accent  of  the  psalms,  in  which,  amid  the  silence  of  beings 
reduced  to  atoms,  nothing  remains  but  the  heart  of  man 
speaking  to  the  eternal  Lord.     These  Englishmen,  in 
the  anguish  of  a  troubled  conscience,  and  the  oblivion 
of  sensible  nature,  renew  it  in  part     If  the  strong  and 
harsh  cheer  of  the  Arab,  which  breaks  forth  like  the 
blast  of  a  trumpet  at  the  sight  of  the  rising  sun  and  of 
the  bare  solitudes,  ^  if  the   mental  trances,  the  short 
visions  of  a  luminous  and  grand  landscape,  if  the  Semitic 
colouring  are   wanting,   at   least   the   seriousness  and 

^  See  Ps.  dv.  in  Luther's  admirable  tranalation  and  in  the  ^"ç^**'* 
transition. 
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aimplicity  have  remained  ;  and  the  Hebraic  God  brought 
into  the  modem  conscience,  is  no  less  a  sovereign  in 
this  narrow  precinct  than  in  the  deserts  and  mountains 
from  which  He  sprang.  His  image  is  reduced,  but  His 
authority  is  entire  ;  if  He  is  less  poetical,  He  is  more 
moral.  Men  read  with  awe  and  trembling  the  history 
of  His  Works,  the  tables  of  His  law,  the  archives  of 
His  vengeance,  the  proclamation  of  His  promises  and 
menaces;  they  are  filled  with  them.  Never  has  a 
people  been  seen  so  deeply  imbued  by  a  foreign  book, 
has  let  it  penetrate  so  far  into  its  manners  and  writ- 
ings, its  imagination  and  language.  Thenceforth  they 
have  found  their  King,  and  will  follow  Hijn  ;  no  word, 
lay  or  ecclesiastic,  shall  prevail  over  His  word  ;  they 
have  submitted  their  conduct  to  Him,  they  wiU  give 
body  and  life  for  Him;  and  if  need  be,  a  day  will 
come  when,  out  of  fidelity  to  Him,  they  will  overthrow 
the  State. 

It  is  not  enough  to  hear  this  King,  they  must  answer 
Him  ;  and  religion  is  not  complete  until  the  prayer  of 
the  people  is  added  to  the  revelation  of  God.  In  1548, 
at  last,  England  received  her  prayer-book^  from  the 
hands  of  Cranmer,  Peter  Martyr,  Bernard  Ocliin,  Me- 
lanchthon  ;  the  chief  and  most  ardent  reformers  of 
Europe  were  invited  to  compose  a  body  of  doctrines 
coufonnable  to  Scripture,  and  to  express  a  body  of 
sentiments  conformable  to  the  true  Christian  faith.  This 
prayer-book  is  an  admirable  book,  in  which  the  full 
spirit  of  the  Reformation  breathes  out,  where,  beside 
the  moving  tenderness  of  the  gospel,  and  the  manly 

Ï  Tlie  first  Primer  of  note  was  in  1646  ;  Fronde,  t.  141.  Th« 
Prayer-book  underwent  several  change!  in  1662,  otihen  ondar  EUabeth, 
tnd  a  few,  lastly,  at  the  Restoration. 
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accents  of  the  Bible,  thiob  the  piofotmd  emotioii,  tl» 
grave  eloquence,  the  noble-mindedness,  the  restrainad 
enthusiasm  of  the  heroic  and  poetic  souls  who  had 
re-discovered  Christianity,  and  had  passed  near  the  fire 
of  martyrdom. 

"  Ahnighty  and  most  merdllil  Father  ;  We  have  erred,  tad 
strayed  fiK)m  Thy  ways  like  lost  sheep.  We  have  followed  too 
much  the  deyices  and  desires  of  our  own  hearts.  We  have 
offended  against  Thy  holy  laws.  We  have  left  imdone  thoie 
things  which  we  ought  to  have  done  ;  And  we  have  aone  those 
things  which  we  ought  not  to  have  done  ;  And  there  is  no  health 
in  us.  But  Thou,  0  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,  misérable 
offenders.  Spare  Thou  them,  0  Gkxl,  which  confess  their  fiuiltL 
Restore  Thou  them  that  are  penitent  ;  According  to  Thy  promiseB 
declared  unto  mankind  in  Christ  Jesu  our  Lord.  And  grant,  0 
most  merciful  Father,  for  His  sake;  That  we  may  hereafter 
live  a  godly,  righteous,  and  sober  life." 

"Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  who  hatest  nothing  that 
Thou  hast  made,  and  dost  forgive  the  sins  of  all  them  that  are 
penitent  ;  Create  and  make  in  us  new  and  contrite  hearts,  that 
we  worthily  lamenting  our  sins,  and  acknowledging  our  wretched- 
ness, may  obtain  of  Thee,  the  God  of  all  mercy,  perfect  remission 
and  forgiveness.'' 

The  same  idea  of  sin,  repentance,  and  moral  rénova* 
tion  continually  recurs  ;  the  master-thought  is  alwajrs 
that  of  the  heart  humbled  before  invisible  justice,  and 
only  imploring  His  grace  in  order  to  obtain  His  relief 
Such  a  state  of  mind  ennobles  man,  snd  introduces  a 
sort  of  impassioned  gravity  in  all  the  important  actions 
of  his  life.  Listen  to  the  liturgy  of  the  deathbed,  of 
baptism,  of  marriage  ;  the  latter  first  : 

"  Wilt  thou  have  this  woman  to  be  thy  wedded  wife,  to  live 
together  after  God's  ordinance,  in  the  holy  state  of  liatrimony  t 
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Wilt  thou  lore  her,  comfort  ber,  honou;,  and  keep  her  In  dcknesa 
«ûd  m  health  ;  bmÛ,  forsaking  aU  other,  keep  thee  only  unto  h@r, 
so  loiLg  i3  ye  both  shaO  live  ?" 

These  are  genuine,  Uonest,  and  coDBcieBtiaus  words. 
No  mystic  languor,  here  or  elsewhere,  TMa  religion  îb 
not  made  for  women  who  dream,  yeara,  and  sigh,  but 
for  men  who  examine  themselyee,  act  and  have  confi- 
dence, confidence  in  some  one  more  just  than  tliemsdves. 
When  a  man  is  sick,  and  his  flash  is  weak,  the  priest 
comes  to  him,  and  sajs  : 

■*  Dearly  beloved,  know  tliis,  that  AJm|ghfy  God  is  the  Lord 
of  life  and  de^th,  and  of  all  thinp  to  them  pertaining,  as  youth 
strength,  health,  age,  weaknesB^  and  eickn^s.  Wherefore,  wh&t- 
toever  your  aicknesa  is,  know  you  cert^nly^  that  it  Is  God^s  Tisita- 
tion.  And  for  what  caune  Boever  till»  sicknesi  is  sent  unto  you  ^ 
whether  it  be  to  try  your  patience  for  the  example  of  other*,  ,  ,  . 
or  elfie  it  be  sent  unto  you  to  corr^t  and  amend  in  you  whatso* 
ever  doth  offend  the  eyea  of  your  beaveoiy  Father  ;  know  you 
tertainly,  that  if  yon  truly  repent  you  of  your  iins,  aud  bear  your 
uckness  patiautly,  trusting  in  Ood^a  mercy^  .  ,  .  fiubmittlng 
younelf  wholly  unto  His  wiU,  it  shall  turn  to  your  profit,  and 
help  you  forward  in  the  right  way  that  leadeth  unto  everlasting 
Ufe" 

A  great  mysterious  sentiment,  a  sort  of  sublime  epic, 
void  of  images,  showa  darkly  amid  these  probings  of 
the  conscience  j  I  mean  a  glimpse  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment and  of  the  inviaible  world,  the  only  existences^ 
the  only  realities,  in  spite  of  bodily  appearances  and 
of  the  bnite  chance,  which  seams  to  jumble  all  things 
together.  Man  sees  this  beyond  at  distant  intervals, 
And  raises  hiraself  out  of  his  mire,  as  though  he  had 
suddenly  breathed  a  pure  and  strengthening  atmosphera 
Such  are  the  effects  of  public  prayer  restored  to  the 
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people;  for  this  had  been  taken  from  the  Latin  and 
rendered  into  the  vulgar  tongue  :  there  is  a  revolution 
in  this  very  word.  Doubtless  routine,  here  as  with  the 
ancient  missal,  will  gradually  do  its  sad  work  ;  by  re- 
peating the  same  words,  man  will  often  do  nothing  but 
repeat  words;  his  lips  will  move  whilst  his  hean 
remains  inert.  But  in  great  anguish,  in  the  confused 
agitations  of  a  restless  and  hollow  mind,  at  the  funerals 
of  his  relatives,  the  strong  words  of  the  book  will  find 
him  in  a  mood  to  feel  ;  for  they  are  living,^  and  do  not 
stay  in  the  ears  like  those  of  a  dead  language  ;  they 
enter  the  soul  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  soul  is  stirred  and 
worked  upon,  they  take  root  there.  If  you  go  and  heai 
these  words  in  England  itself,  and  if  you  listen  to  the 
deep  and  pulsating  accent  with  which  they  are  pro- 
nounced, you  will  see  that  they  constitute  there  a 
national  poem,  always  imderstood  and  always  eflBcacions. 
On  Sunday,  when  all  business  and  pleasure  is  sus- 
pended, between  the  bare  walls  of  the  village  church, 
where  no  image,  no  ex-voto,  no  accessory  worship 
distracts  the  eyes,  the  seats  are  full  ;  tlie  powerful 
Hebraic  verses  knock  like  the  strokes  of  a  battering- 
ram  at  the  door  of  every  soul  ;  then  the  liturgy  imfolds 
its  imposing  supplications  ;  and  at  intervals  the  song 
of  the  congregation,  combined  with  the  organ,  sustains 

*  "  To  make  use  of  words  in  a  foreign  language,  merely  with  a  senti- 
ment of  devotion,  the  mind  taking  no  fruit,  could  be  neither  pleasing 
to  God,  nor  beneficial  to  man.  The  jwirty  that  understood  not  the  pith 
or  effectualness  of  the  talk  that  he  made  with  God,  might  be  as  a  harp 
or  pipe,  having  a  sound,  but  not  understanding  the  noise  that  itself 
had  made  ;  a  Christian  man  was  more  than  an  instrument  ;  and  he  had 
therefore  provided  a  determinate  form  of  supplication  in  the  English 
tongue,  that  his  subjects  might  be  able  to  pray  like  reasonable  bdngi 
in  their  own  language." — Letter  of  Henry  VIJL  to  Cranmtr,  Froadil^ 
It.  4S6. 
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the  people's  devotiou.  There  is  nothing  graver  and 
more  smiple  than  thU  singing  by  the  people  ;  no  scales, 
no  elaborate  melody  ;  it  is  not  caleulat^^d  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  ear,  and  yet  it  is  free  fixim  tht^  sickly  sad- 
ness, fix^m  the  gloomy  monotony  which  the  niiddle-agy 
baa  left  in  tiie  chanting  in  Ronmn  Catholic  churches; 
neither  monkish  nor  pagan,  it  rolja  like  a  niauly  yet 
sweet  melody,  neither  contrasting  witli  nor  obscuring  the 
words  whicli  accompany  it  •  these  words  are  |>sjihna  trans- 
lated into  vt^rse,  yet  lofty;  diluted,  but  not  emljellished, 
Every  thing  harmonises^ — place,  music,  teict,  ceremony — 
to  place  every  man,  personally  and  without  a  mediator, 
in  presence  of  a  just  God,  and  to  form  a  moral  poetry 
which  shall  sustain  and  develop  the  moral  sense,* 

*  Bi«hop  John  Fiâher*s  Fiincrai  Ontiùm  t]f  Urn  CmtnUM  af  RUhmmd 
(i-*L  ITU)  shows  to  what  pmctîe^iîs  this  religion  succeed*  The 
Ctiuntrs!!  wss  {}m  mother  of  Hemy  Yil.,  anil  translated  the  Myrrourt 
<^  GoUé,  ajid  The  Fortk^  Bokt  0/  thâ  Followuii}«  Jesus  Christ  : — 

**  As  for  fnHtynyei  for  fi^^e,  imû  fnehlenes^t  aJbeit  she  were  not  bound 
3ret  those  dAfi  that  by  the  Chuitib  were  appointed,  she  kept  thêni  diU' 
grntly  tttid  6«?rloimly,  and  in  «spedal  theboly  Lent,  throughout  that«h« 
r^^lmiuud  h«f  apy>«titc  till  on^  ïoeal  of  fifih  on  the  dfiy  \  besides  h«r 
other  pecntiar  fiists  of  dcvotiou,  ùm  St  Anthony,  St  Mory  Mngdalift}**, 
St,  Cstherine*  with  other  ;  and  throoghoat  aU  the  year  th«  Friday  and 
Saturday  she  fuU  Inily  obierred.  A»  t<>  hard  clothes  ^v^aring,  flh« 
^H^hud  her  shirts  and  ginileA  of  hair,  which,  wbeii  abe  vas  hi  health,  evt^ry 
^^Blr^k  she  fuLkil  not  certain  d&ys  lo  we^  i^ometinie  the  one,  aoniednie  the 
^^■irther»  thftt  full  often  her  «km,  as  1  heard  aity,  was  piercetl  therewith^ 
^^H  **  In  pTiiyer,  every  day  at  her  uprisinfi  which  commonly  was  not 
^^Rnng  dfter  hvé  of  the  clock,  «he  beg^an  certain  devotions,  and  »0  alter 
^^tthent,  with  one  of  her  gentlewomen,  the  matina  of  our  Lady  ;  wMoh 
^  Itei^t  her  to  then,  she  came  into  her  closet,  where  tlicn  with  her  chap* 
lain  ahe  iaid  siso  matins  of  the  day  ;  and  after  that,  dmiiy  heard  four  or 
five  masses  upon  her  kneea  ;  so  oontinmiig  in  her  pmyen  and  devotioni 
imto  the  hour  of  dinner,  which  of  the  ^tlng  day  waa  ten  of  the  clocks, 
and  upon  the  fasting  day  eleven.  Afler  dinner  full  truly  she  would  go 
her  stations  to  three  altars  daily  ;  daily  her  dirges  and  conimenila* 
tiona  aba  would  say,  and  her  even  aon^  before  supper,  both  of  the  day 
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One  detail  ifl  still  needed  to  compléta  this  man! 
gion — humaa  reason^     The  minister  ascends  tlie  ; 
and  speaks:  he  speaks  coldly,  I  admit,  with   h> 
oominents  and  over-long  demonatrations  ;    bufc  s 
seriouBly,  like  a  man  who  desires  to  cotivijace,  anU  ;...» 
by  honest  means,  who  addresses  only  the  reason,  and 
diacouTses  only  of  justice.     With  Latimer  and  hi»  oota 
temporaries,  preaching,  like  religion,  clianges  ita  object 
and  character;  like  religion,  it  becomes   popular  aufl 
moral,  and  appropriate  to  those  who  hear   it,  lo  fecill 
them  to  their  duties.     Few  men  have  deseïved  better 
of  tlieir  fellows,  in  life  and  word,  than  he-      He  was  i 
genuine  Englishman,  conscientious,  couragaatiB,  a  nsaa 
of  common  sense  and  practical,  sprung  &oin  the  labcm^ 
ing  and  independent  dasâ,  the  very  heart  and  «ioewi 
of  the  nation.     His  father,  a  brave  yeoman,  had  i 
of  about  four  pounds  a  year,  on  which  he  employ 
a  dozen  men,  with  thirty  cows  which  hie  niife  milked, 
a  good  soldier  of  the  king,  keeping  equipment  for  him- 
self and  his  horse  so  bb  to  join  the  army  if  need  were, 

and  i>î  OUT  Lady,  beside  many  otter  pFayei»  and  pemltetn  of  ïkL^à 
throogtoïit  the  yrar  ;  and  at  night  before  «he  went  ta  b<?tl,  abe  faiM 
not  to  resort  unto  her  chapel,  and  there  a  krgie  qiMU-ter  of  ah  bom  t<ï 
occupy  berdcTotiona.  No  marrcl,  thotigh  all  tliia  long  time  her  km*]- 
ing  wi«  to  h€T  painful^  and  so  painful  tbat  many  tunaa  it  can««>d  m  hn 
book  pnin  and  dia^wi  And  y«t  nererthattaa,  daily,  when  alie  vu  m 
health,  ihe  failed  not  to  «ay  the  crowu  of  out  ladj,  which,  after  tbi 
manner  of  Bome,  oontaineth  sixty  and  three  ares,  and  at  e^ery  ava,  to 
Make  a  kneeUng.  As  for  meditation,  ahe  had  diTerv  book»  îa  Tttù^ 
wlurswith  sbe  would  occupy  herself  when  she  waa  weary  of  ptmycr. 
Wherefore  direra  aha  did  teanslate  out  of  the  Frenah  uèU>  Envliak 
Her  tniir¥elloiu  weeping  they  can  bear  witnesa  o^  whicdi  bei^  hefpre  baT« 
heoril  her  confeasioUf  which  be  dtTera  and  many,  and  nt  many  êe^mmâ  Éa 
theyaar,  lightly  every  third  djiy.  Can  also  râcord  the  ianne  tho«é  tbat  ««« 
present  at  any  time  when  she  was  houahylde,  which  waa  full  njgha  c 
limei  eT«ry  year,  what  floods  of  U&n  there  issued  forth  of  htr  ^m  I  " 
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training  his  son  to  use  the  bow,  making  him  buckle  on 
his  breastplate,  and  finding  a  few  nobles  at  the  bottom 
of  his  purse  wherewith  to  send  him  to  school,  and  thence 
to  the  university.^  Little  Latimer  studied  eagerly,  took 
his  degrees,  and  continued  long  a  good  Catholic,  or,  as 
he  says,  "  in  darckense  and  in  the  shadow  of  death." 
At  about  thirty,  having  often  heard  Bilney  the  martyr, 
and  having,  moreover,  studied  the  world  and  thought 
for  himself,  he,  as  he  tells  us,  "  began  from  that  time 
forward  to  smell  the  word  of  God,  and  to  forsooke  the 
Schoole  Doctours,  and  such  fooleries;"  presently  to 
preach,  and  forthwith  to  pass  for  a  seditious  man,  very 
trouble*  jme  to  those  men  in  authority  who  did  not  act 
with  justice.  For  this  was  in  the  first  place  the  salient 
feature  of  his  eloquence:  he  spoke  to  people  of  their 
duties,  in  exact  terms.  One  day,  when  he  preached 
before  the  imiversity,  the  Bishop  of  Ely  came,  curious 
to  hear  him.  Immediately  he  changed  his  subject,  and 
drew  the  portrait  of  a  perfect  prelate,  a  portrait  which 
did  not  tally  well  with  the  bishop's  character  ;  and  he 
was  denounced  for  the  act  When  he  was  made 
chaplain  of  Henry  VIII.,  awe-inspiring  as  the  king  was, 
little  as  he  was  liimself,  he  dared  to  write  to  him  freely 
to  bid  him  stop  the  persecution  which  was  set  on  foot, 
and  to  prevent  the  interdiction  of  the  Bible  ;  verily  he 
risked  his  life.  He  had  done  it  before,  he  did  it  again  ; 
like  Tyndale,  Knox,  all  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation, 
he  Uved  in  almost  ceaseless  expectation  of  death,  and 
in  contemplation  of  the  stake.  Sick,  liable  to  racking 
headaches,  stomachaches,  pleurisy,  stone,  he  wrought  a 
vast  work,  travelling,  writing,  preaching,  delivering  at 
the  age  of  sixty-seven  two  sermons  every  Sunday,  and 

^  See  ToL  i.  p.  159,  note  1. 
VOL.  n.  V 
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generally  risiiig  at  two  in  the  morAing,  winter  and  i 
mer,  to  study.  Notliing  can  be  simpler  or  moxe  eflko- 
tive  than  his  éloquence;  and  the  leason  is,  that  he 
never  speaks  for  the  sake  of  speaking,  but  of  doiiq[ 
work.  Hifl  sermons,  amongst  others  those  which  he 
preached  before  the  young  king  Edward  VT.,  are  not, 
like  those  of  Massillon  before  the  youthful  Louis  XV., 
hung  in  the  air,  in  the  calm  r^on  of .  philosophical 
amplifications  :  Latimer  wishes  to  correct,  and  he  attacks 
actual  vices,  vices  which  he  has  seen,  which  every  one 
can  point  at  with  the  finger  ;  he  too  points  them  out^ 
calls  things  by  their  name,  and  people  too,  giving  facts 
and  details,  bravely  ;  and  sparing  nobody,  sets  himself 
without  hesitation  to  denounce  and  reform  iniquity. 
Universal  as  his  morality  is,  ancient  as  is  his  text,  he 
applies  it  to  his  contemporaries,  to  his  audience,  at  times 
to  the  judges  who  are  there  "  in  velvet  cotes,"  who  will 
not  hear  the  poor,  who  give  but  a  dog's  hearing  to  such 
a  woman  in  a  twelvemonth,  and  who  leave  another  poor 
woman  in  the  Fleet,  refusing  to  accept  bail  ;  ^  at  times 
to  the  king's  officers,  whose  thefts  he  enimierates,  whom 
he  sets  between  hell  and  restitution,  and  of  whom  he 
obtains,  nay  extorts,  pound  for  pound,  the  stolen  money.* 
From  abstract  iniquity  he  proceeds  always  to  special 
abuse  ;  for  it  is  abuse  which  cries  out  and  demands,  not 
a  discouTser,  but  a  champion.  With  him  theolojry  holds 
but  a  secoiidarv  place  ;  before  all,  practice  :  the  true 
oflfence  against  God  in  his  eyes  is  a  bad  action  ;  the 
true  service,  the  suppression  of  bad  deeds.  And  see  by 
what  paths  he  reaches  this.     No  grand  words,  no  show 

*  Latimer's  Seren  Sermons  before  Edtcard  VI.,  ed-  Edward  Axbo^ 
1S69.     Second  sermon,  pp.  73  and  74. 

'  Latimer's  Sermons.     Fifth  sermon,  ed.  Arber,  p.  147. 
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of  style,  no  exhibition  of  dialectics.  He  relates  his  life, 
tbe  lives  of  otherSj  giving  dat^s,  numbers,  placea;  he 
abounds  in  anec/lotes,  little  obvious  circumstanceâ,  fit 
to  enter  the  imagiuatiou  and  arouse  the  re^^oUections  of 
each  hearer.  He  is  familiar,  at  times  hmmotous,  aud 
always  so  precise,  so  impressed  with  real  events  and 
particidaritiea  of  English  life,  that  we  might  glean  from 
his  sermons  an  almost  complete  description  of  the  man- 
noTs  of  his  age  and  countr>%  To  reprove  the  great,  who 
appropriate  common  lands  by  their  enclosures,  he  details 
the  needs  of  the  peasant,  without  the  least  care  for  con- 
^ventional  proprieties;  he  is  not  working  now  for  con- 
entionalities,  but  to  produce  convictions:— 


'*  A  plùugU  laud  must  have  sheep  ;  yea,  they  must  have  sheep 
to  dang  their  ground  for  bearing  of  corn  ;  for  if  they  have  no 
slieep  to  help  to  fat  the  giouad,  they  shaU  have  but  bare  corn 
and  thin.  They  must  have  «wine  for  their  food^  to  make  their 
veuerieâ  or  baeoa  of  :  their  bacon  U  their  venmon,  for  thej  shall 
now  have  harumm  inum^  if  ihey  get  any  other  veutson  ;  «o  that 
bacon  is  their  uec^aary  taeat  to  f^d  on,  which  they  may  not 
lack.  They  must  havo  other  cattk  *  aa  horee^  to  draw  their 
plongh^  and  for  carriage  of  thing»  to  the  markets  ;  and  ktne  for 
their  milk  and  ctif3a8e,  whioh  they  must  live  upon  and  pay  their 
rents.  These  cattle  niuat  have  pagture,  which  pasture  if  they 
laekf  the  rest  must  neecb  fail  them  :  and  f>asture  they  cannot 
have,  if  the  land  be  takeu  in,  and  enclosed  from  them/*  ^ 

Another  time»  to  put  his  hearers  on  their  guard  against 
hasty  judgments,  he  relates  that,  having  entered  the 
gaol  at  Camliridge  to  i^xhort  the  priso tiers»  he  found  a 
woman  accused  of  having  killed  her  chfld,  who  would 
make  no  confeaaion  i — 

^  lAtuusr's  Svnnimêt  ed*  Oeniev  IS 44, 2  Tok.,  Lmt  Sermon  pnoiektà 
'W^  Mmmrd  VL,  t  24». 
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''  Wluch  dênyltig  g&ve  m  occasion  to  aaueh  for  the  maU«, 
and  so  wtt  did.  And  nt  tlit^  length  we  found  that  ber  kasbuil 
LoTed  her  not  ;  and  therefore  be  sought  meaim  to  make  her  ook 
of  the  waT,  The  matter  wa^  thujs  i  *  a  chOd  of  hers  had  boeo 
aick  bj  the  tpace  of  a  year,  ûnd  so  decayed  aa  it  were  in  i 
<>Diisuiiiptio[i.  At  the  leoj^h  it  died  in  hanreat-tîme.  She  west 
to  her  Deighboura  and  other  friends  to  d^îre  their  help,  to 
prépaie  the  child  to  the  burial  :  but  there  wm  nobody  at  home; 
every  man  was  in  the  field.  The  woman,  in  an  beaviness  sod 
trouble  of  spirit,  went,  and  being  herself  alone,  prepared  the 
child  to  the  burial  Her  husibaud  coming  home^  not  haviiif 
great  love  towardt  her,  accusfd  her  of  the  murder  ;  and  so  ibe 
was  taken  and  brought  to  Cambridge.  But  aa  far  forth  at  I 
could  learn  through  eamefit  inquisition,  I  thought  in  my  < 
scienc^e  the  woman  was  not  guilty,  all  the  cireumstaneeâ 
considered.  Immediately  after  this  I  wag  called  to  preach  I  «foi 
Ihe  king,  which  was  my  firat  sermon  that  I  made  before 
migesty,  and  it  was  done  at  Windsor  ;  when  his  nT«g*esty«  ûf\ 
the  aermou  waa  done,  did  moat  familiarly  talk  with  n^e  iu 
gallery.  Now,  when  I  aaw  my  tîme,  I  kneeled  down  before 
m^eity,  opening  the  whole  matter  ;  and  afterwards  moat  humh 
desired  his  m^eaty  to  pardon  that  woman.  For  I  thought 
my  conseience  she  waa  not  guilty  -  else  I  would  not  for  all  th« 
world  sue  for  a  murderer.  The  king  meet  graciously  heard  my 
humble  request,  iosomuch  that  I  had  a  pardon  ready  for  her  at 
my  return  homeward.  lu  the  mean  season  that  same  wommk 
was  delivered  of  a  child  in  the  tower  at  Cambridge,  whoae  ^od* 
father  I  was,  and  Mistress  Cheke  was  godtnother.  But  all  that 
time  I  hid  my  pardon,  and  told  her  nothing  of  it,  only  exhoitiQg 
her  to  confess  the  truth.  At  the  length  the  time  came  when  she 
looked  to  8u£r^  :  I  came,  m  I  was  wont  to  do»  to  instract  her  ; 
she  made  great  moan  to  nie,  and  moat  earnestly  requii«d  me  that 
I  would  find  the  means  that  she  might  be  purified  before  her 
suffering  ;  for  she  thought  she  should  have  been  danmed»  if  ahtt 
should  Hufier  without  purification.  «  .  .  So  we  tiaTaUacI 
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tbifl  woman  tîU  we  brought  her  to  a  good  trjuie  ;  and  &i  tbe 
length  shewed  her  the  kirig'H  pardon,  and  kt  her  go.' 

'*  This  tale  I  told  yiju  by  thii  occasion,  thiit  though  aome 
women  be  veiy  uimatnrai,  and  forget  their  ehiJdrenj  yet  when  we 
hear  anybody  m  report,  we  should  not  be  too  hasty  in  beiievtng 
the  tale,  but  rather  inspend  our  judgmentfl  till  we  know  the 
truth;' 1 

Wîieii  a  man  preaches  thus,  he  is  believed  ;  we  are 
sure  that  be  ia  oot  reciting  a  lesson  ;  we  feel  that  he 
has  seen»  that  he  draws  his  moral  not  from  books,  but 
from  facts  ;  that  his  counsels  come  from  the  solid  bfisis 
whence  everj^tliing  ought  to  come, — I  mean  from  mani- 
fold and  personal  experience.  Many  a  time  have  I 
listened  to  popular  orators,  who  address  the  pocket, 
and  prove  their  talent  by  the  money  they  have  collectedj 
it  is  thus  that  they  hold  forth,  with  circumstantial, 
recent,  proximate  examples,  with  conversational  turns 
of  speech,  setting  aside  great  ai^uments  and  fine 
languaga  Imagine  the  ascendency  of  tlie  Scriptures 
enlarged  upon  in  such  words  ;  to  what  strata  of  tlie 
people  it  could  descend,  what  a  hold  it  had  upon  sailors, 
workmen,  servants  I  Consider,  again,  how  the  authority 
of  these  words  is  doubled  by  the  courage,  independence, 
integrity,  unassailable  and  recognised  virtue  of  him 
who  utters  them.  He  spoke  the  truth  to  the  king, 
unmasked  robbera,  incurred  all  kind  of  hate,  resigned 
his  see  rather  than  sign  anything  against  his  conscience; 
and  at  eighty  years,  under  Mary,  refusing  to  recant, 
after  two  years  of  prison  and  waiting^and  what  wait- 
ing !  he  was  led  to  Uie  stake.  His  companion,  Eidley, 
filept  the  night  before  as  calmly,  we  are  told,  as  ever 
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he  did  in  hia  life  ;  and  when  ready  to  be  chained  to 
the  post,  said  aloud,  "  O  heavenly  ITather,  1  give  Thee 
most  hearty  thanks,  for  that  Thou  hast  called  me  to  be 
a  professor  of  Thee,  even  unto  death."  Latimer  in  hk 
turn,  when  they  brought  the  lighted  faggots,  cried,  "Bo 
of  good  comfort,  Master  Ridley,  and  play  the  man  :  wo 
shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle  by  God's  grace,  in 
England,  as  I  trust  shall  never  be  put  out."  He  then 
bathed  his  hands  in  the  flames,  and  resigning  his  soul 
to  God,  he  expired. 

He  had  judged  rightly  :  it  is  by  this  supreme  trial 
that  a  creed  proves  its  strength  and  gains  its  adherents; 
tortures  are  a  sort  of  propaganda  as  well  as  a  testimony, 
and  make  converts  whilst  they  make  martyrs.  All  the 
writings  of  the  time,  and  all  the  commentaries  wliich 
may  be  added  to  them,  are  weak  compared  to  the  actions 
which,  one  after  the  other,  shone  forth  at  that  time 
from  learned  and  imleamed,  down  to  the  most  simple 
and  ignorant.  In  three  years,  under  Mary,  nearly  three 
hundred  persons,  men,  women,  old  and  yoimg,  some  all 
but  children,  allowed  themselves  to  be  burned  alive 
rather  than  to  abjura  The  all-powerful  idea  of  God, 
and  of  the  faith  due  to  Him,  made  them  resist 
all  the  protests  of  nature,  and  all  the  trembling 
of  the  flesh.  "  No  one  will  be  crowned,"  said  one  of 
them,  "  but  tliey  who  fight  like  men  ;  and  he  who  en- 
dures to  the  end  shall  be  saved."  Doctor  Rogers  was 
burned  first,  in  presence  of  his  wife  and  ten  children, 
one  at  the  breast.  He  had  not  been  told  beforehand, 
and  was  sleeping  soundly.  The  wife  of  the  keeper  of 
Newgate  woke  him,  and  told  him  that  he  must  bum 
that  day.  "  Then,"  said  he,  "  I  need  not  truss  my  points." 
In  the  midst  of  the  flames  he  did  not  seem  to  sufTec 
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*'His  children  stood  by  consolitig  him,  in  srteb  «  way 
that  he  lookeii  as  if  they  were  conductiiig  him  to  a 
merry  marriage/'  ^  A  young  man  of  aia^teen,  William 
Hunter,  ajipreaticed  to  a  silk-weaver,  was  exhorted  Uy 
his  parents  to  pei'severe  to  Llie  eud  : — 
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Te  futhor  aial  motlmr  mum  to  him, 
and  desired  heartily  of  God  that  ho  might  continue  to  tl*c  end 
in  that  good  way  wliieh  he  had  begun  :  and  his  mother  m\û  lo 
hitti,  that  «he  waa  glad  that  i>ver  alio  wa»  m  happy  ti»  hejir  auch 
a  child,  which  could  find  iii  hit*  heart  It»  loae  Km  Uh  for  Chriat*« 
samc':^  sake. 

**  Then  William  said  to  his  mother,  *  For  my  lStt!<*  pain  which 
I  shall  siilYet,  which  h  but  a  short  braid,  Christ  hath  premised 
me,  nK*th*?r  {said  he)^  n  crown  of  joy  :  mny  you  not  ht*  ghtd  of 
thttt^  mother  ?  *  With  tîiat  his  mother  kneeled  down  *m  her 
kaees,  saying,  *  I  pray  G«d  strengthen  thee,  any  son,  to  the  end  ; 
yea,  I  think  thee  as  well -bestowed  ba  any  child  that  erer  I 
bam*  ,  .  . 

*'  Then  Williaai  Hunter  plucked  up  hia  gown,  and  stepped 
over  the  parlour  groundael,  and  went  forward  cheerfuBy  ;  the 
sheriff's  ser^^ant  taking  him  by  one  ana,  and  I  hia  brother  by 
aaother.  And  thus  goiug  in  the  way,  he  met  with  his  father 
accord iag  to  hb  dream,  and  be  spake  to  bk  eon  weeping,  and 
saying,  *  Ood  be  with  thee,  mn  William  ;  '  and  William  said, 
'  God  be  with  yoii»  good  father,  and  be  of  good  comfort  ;  for  I 
hope  we  almll  meet  again,  when  we  shall  he  merry**  His  father 
iaid, /  I  h<.>pe  so,  William  ;  '  aiid  ao  de|^jarted.  So  WUliam  went 
to  the  place  where  the  stake  stomi,  even  according  to  hia  dream, 
where  all  thinp  were  very  unready.  Then  WilUam  took  u  wet 
broom-fag^t,  and  kneeled  down  thereon,  and  read  the  âfty  ant 

'  Ncmill**,  the  French  (and  Cutholic)  AiiiÎJiias*dor.  John  Fox, 
ffiêtori^  of  th€  Aéx  and  M&HivmtnU  0/  th»  CfmreA^  td.  Townsend*  lBi3, 
8  voR,  vL  <ri2,  says  :  ",HÎj  wife  and  chlldren,  bdageléTea  ta  ntjmber, 
md  t4*n  »Hle  to  go»  and  one  sucking  on  her  breaati  met  him  by  the  way 
lA  hà  went  towards  Smith&cld."— Tb. 
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PÉdm^tOl  hecaiiietotlieMwoidi,'TlieMcrifioe  of  Oodki 
contrite  quit  ;  a  contrite  end  a  IxokaQ  heert^  O  God,  tlioa  wilt 
notdeqiiae.'  .  .  . 

«  Then  eaid  the  sheriff,  «Here  is  e  letter  from  the  queen.  If 
tfaoa  wilt  recant  thon  ehalt  lire  ;  if  not^  thoa  ahalt  be  bamei' 
«Ko^'qnoth  William, 'I  wiU  not  recant^  God  wiUing.'  Thea 
William  rose  and  went  to  the  steke,  and  atood  npngiit  to  ii 
Then  came  cme  Bichaid  Ponde,  a  bailifl^  and  nude  fiwt  the  dbaii 
about  William. 

"  Then  said  master  Brown,  '  Here  is  not  wood  enough  to  bim 
al^  of  him.'  Then  said  William,  '  Good  people  !  pray  for  me; 
and  make  speed  aud  despatch  quickly  :  and  pray  for  me  while 
yon  see  me  alive,  good  people  !  and  I  will  pray  for  yon  likewissL' 
'  Now  t  '  qaoth  master  Brown,  *'  pray  for  tiiee  !  I  will  pray  no 
more  for  thee,  than  I  will  pray  for  a  dog/  .  .  . 

''  Then  was  there  a  gentleman  which  said,  *  I  pray  God  have 
mercy  upon  his  soul/     The  people  said,  '  Amen,  Amen.' 

"  Immediately  fire  was  made.  Then  William  cast  his  psalter 
right  into  his  brother's  hand,  who  said,  '  William  !  think  on  the 
holy  passion  of  Christ,  and  be  not  afraid  of  death.'  And  William 
answered,  'I  am  not  afraid.'  Then  lift  he  up  his  hands  to 
heaven,  and  said,  *  Lord,  Lord,  Lord,  receive  my  spirit  ;  '  and, 
casting  down  his  bead  again  into  the  smothering  smoke,  he 
yielded  up  his  life  for  the  truth,  sealing  it  with  his  blood  to  the 
praise  of  God."  ^ 

When  a  passion  is  able  thus  to  subdue  the  natural 
afifections,  it  is  able  also  to  subdue  bodily  pain  ;  all 
the  ferocity  of  the  time  laboured  in  vain  against  inward 
convictions.  Thomas  Tomkins,  a  weaver  of  Shoreditch, 
being  asked  by  Bonner  if  he  could  stand  the  fire  well, 
bade  him  try  it  "  Bonner  took  Tomkins  by  the 
fingers,  and  held  his  hand  directly  over  the  flame,"  to 
terrify  him.  But  "he  never  shrank,  till  the  veins 
»  Fox,  Ifùtary  of  the  Acta,  eta,  vi  727. 
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shrank  and  the  sinews  burst,  and  the  water  (blood)  did 
spirt  in  Mr.  Haipsfield's  face."^  "In  the  Isle  of 
Guernsey,  a  woman  with  child  being  ordered  to  the 
fire,  was  delivered  in  the  flames,  and  the  infant  being 
taken  from  her,  was  ordered  by  the  magistrates  to  be 
thrown  back  into  the  fire."^  Bishop  Hooper  was 
burned  three  times  over  in  a  small  fire  of  green  wood. 
There  was  too  little  wood,  and  the  wind  turned  aside 
the  smoke.  He  cried  out,  "For  God's  love,  good 
people,  let  me  have  more  fire."  His  l^s  and  thighs 
were  roasted;  one  of  his  hands  fell  ofif  before  he 
expired;  he  endured  thus  three-quarters  of  an  hour; 
before  him  in  a  box  was  his  pardon,  on  condition  that 
he  would  retract  Against  long  sufferings  in  mephitic 
prisons,  against  everything  which  might  unnerve  or 
seduce,  these  men  were  invincible  :  five  died  of  hunger 
at  Canterbury  ;  they  were  in  irons  night  and  day,  with 
no  covering  but  their  clothes,  on  rotten  straw;  yet 
there  was  an  understanding  amongst  them,  that  the 
"  cross  of  persecution  "  was  a  blessing  from  God,  "  an 
inestimable  jewel,  a  sovereign  antidote,  well-approved, 
to  cure  love  of  self  and  earthly  affection."  Before 
such  examples  the  people  were  shaken.  A  woman 
wrote  to  Bishop  Bonner,  that  there  was  not  a  child 
but  called  him  Bonner  the  hangman,  and  knew  on  his 
fingers,  as  well  as  he  knew  his  pater,  the  exact  number 
of  those  he  had  burned  at  the  stake,  or  suffered  to  di& 
of  hunger  in  prison  these  nine  months.  "  You  have 
lost  the  hearts  of  twenty  thousand  persons  who  were 
inveterate  Papists  a  year  ago."  The  spectators  encour- 
aged  the  martyrs,  and  cried  out  to  them  that  theii 

»  Fox,  Hittory  of  the  Ads,  etc.,  vi  719. 
*  Neal,  HùUrry  of  the  Puritam,  ed.  Toalmin,  6  toIs.,  1798,  L  Mb 
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cause  ^as  just  The  CathoKc  envoy  Eenard  wixste  to 
Charles  V.  that  it  was  said  that  several  had  desired  toj 
take  their  place  at  the  stake»  hj  tlie  aide  of  those  who] 
were  being  buraed.  In  vain  the  queen  had  forbidden, 
on  pain  of  death,  all  marks  of  approbation.  "  We 
know  that  they  are  men  of  God/'  cried  one  of  the 
spectatorâ  ;  "  that  is  why  we  cannot  help  saying,  God 
strengthen  them/'  And  all  the  people  answered, 
"Ameu,  Araen/*  What  wonder  if,  at  the  coming  of 
Elizabeth,  England  cast  in  her  lot  with  Protestantism  Î 
The  threats  of  the  Armada  urged  her  on  still  further; 
and  the  Eeformation  became  national  imder  the  pres- 
siire  of  foreign  hostility,  as  it  had  become  popular 
through  the  triumph  of  its  martyrs. 


IV. 

Two  distinct  branches  receive  t]ie  common  sap,- 
one  above,  the  other  beneath  :  one  respected,  âourishiDg;  ! 
shooting  forth  in  the  open  air  ;  the  other  despised,  half 
buried  in  the  ground,  trodden  under  foot  by  those  who 
would  crush  it  :  both  living,  the  AngUcan  m  well  as 
the  Puritan,  the  one  in  spite  of  the  effort  made 
destroy  it,  the  other   in  spite  of  the   care   taken 
develop  it 

The  court  has  its  religion,  like  the  country- 
sincere  and  winuing  religion.  Amid  the  pagan  poetr/j 
which  up  to  the  Bevolntion  always  had  the  ear  of 
world,  we  find  gradually  piercing  through  and  rising'' 
higher  a  grave  and  grand  idea  which  sent  its  roots 
to  the  depth  of  the  public  mind.  Many  poets» 
Drayton,  Davies,  Cowley,  Giles  Fletcher,  Quarles,  Cra- 
ebaw,  WKjte  sacred  histories,  pious  or  moral  verses, 
noble  stanzas  on  death  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul» 
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on  the  fmilty  of  thiiiga  human,  and  on  tlie  aupreme 
providence  in  whicli  tibue  nmn  finds  the  siipport  of 
his  weaknesa  and  the  consolation  of  Ms  Bufferings* 
In  the  greatest  prose  vrriters.  Bacon,  Burton,  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  Kaleigh,  we  see  spring  up  the  fruits  of  venem- 
tion,  thouglits  ahont  the  obscure  beyond  ;  in  shfirt, 
faith  and  pniyer.  Several  prayers  written  by  Bacon  are 
amoDgst  the  finest  knoim  ;  and  the  courtier  Haleigh, 
whilst  writing  of  the  fall  of  empires,  and  ho%v  the 
barbarous  nations  had  destroyed  this  grand  and  magni- 
ficent Bomau  Empire,  ended  hia  book  with  the  ideas 
and  tone  of  a  Bossuet.*  Kctnre  Saint  Panrs  in 
London,  and  the  fashionable  people  who  used  to  meet 
there;  the  gentlemen  who  noisily  made  the  rowels  of 
their  spurs  resound  on  entering,  looked  around  and 
carried  on  conversation  during  service,  who  swore  by 
Grod  s  eyes,  God*s  eyelids,  who  amongst  the  vaults  and 
chapels  showed  off  their  beribboned  shoes,  their  chains^ 
scarves,  satin  doublets,  velvet  cloaks,  their  braggadocio 
manneî^  and  stage  attitudes.  All  this  was  yety  free, 
very  loose,  very  far  from  our  modem  decency.  But 
pass  over  youtliful  bluster;  take  man  in  his  great 
moments,  in  prison,  in  danger,  or  indeed  when  old  age 
arrives,  when  he  has  come  to  judge  of  life  ;  take  him, 
above  all,  in  the  country,  on  Ma  estate,  far  from  any 
town,  in  the  church  of  the  village  where  he  is  lord  ; 
or  again,  when  he  is  alone  in  the  evening,  at  his  table, 
listening  to  the  prayer  offered  up  by  hb  chaplain,  having 

^  **  0  eloquent,  jiwt»  and  miglitie  Death  T  wIjori  «rjtie  çonld  odviae^ 
ihou  httat  perHuad«i  ;  what  tione  bath  darc^ii»  thou  liiiai  done  ;  nnil  whom 
mU  thft  world  h*th  fl«rt«red,  tlioM  oaly  ha»t  ca^t  ont  wt  the  wurld  and 
deffpisec]  \  thmi  hA«t  dmwne  together  m\\  the  fiure  stretched  gi-tattiesié^ 
ftU  the  pride,  cnieltli^  «nd  atnbittoa  of  maiit  «ad  corertd  h  «U 
with  these  two  hjutow  wordi,  MUj^eet*'* 
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no  books  but  some  big  folio  of  dramas,  well  dog^s-eared 
by  his  pages,  aud  his  prayer-book  and  Bible  ;  yoii  may 
then  understand  \mw  the  new  religion  tightens  its 
hold  on  these  imaginative  and  serions  minds-  It  doâs 
not  shock  them  by  a  narrow  rigour  ;  it  does  not  fetter 
the  flight  of  their  mind  ;  it  does  not  attempt  to  ex- 
tingnish  the  buoyant  ilame  of  their  fancy;  it  does  ni 
proscribe  the  beantiful  :  it  preserves  more  than  any 
reformed  church  the  noble  pomp  of  the  ancient  woiBlup, 
and  rolls  imder  the  domes  of  its  cathedi-als  the  ridi 
modulations,  the  majestic  harmonies  of  its  grave,  oi^n* 
led  music.  It  is  its  characteristic  not  to  he  in  apposi- 
tion to  the  world,  but,  on  the  contrarj^,  to  draw  it 
nearer  to  itself,  by  bringing  itself  nearer  to  it.  By  its 
secular  condition  as  well  as  by  its  external  worship,  it 
iâ  embraced  by  aud  it  embraces  it:  iU  head  is  the 
Queen,  it  is  a  part  of  the  Constitution»  it  sends  its 
dignitaries  to  tlie  House  of  Lords;  it  suffers  its  priests 
to  many'  ;  its  benefices  are  in  the  nomination  of 
great  families  ;  its  chief  members  are  the  younger  soi 
of  these  same  families  :  by  all  tliese  channels  it  imbi 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  its  hands,  therefore,  refoima- 
tion  cannot  become  hostOe  to  science,  to  poetry,  to  the 
liberal  ideas  of  the  Reuaissance,  Nay^  io  the  nobles 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  I,,  as  in  the  cavaliers  of  Charles 
I-,  it  tolerates  artistic  tastes,  philosophical  curiosity, 
the  ways  of  tlie  world,  and  the  setitituent  of  the 
beautiful  The  alliance  is  so  strong,  that,  under  CTOm 
well,  the  ecclesiastics  in  a  mass  were  dismissed  foi 
their  king's  sake,  and  the  cavaliers  died  wholesale  ft 
the  Church,  The  tviro  societies  mutually  touch  and 
are  confounded  together.  If  several  poets  are  pious, 
several  ecelesiasties  are  poetical,^ — Bishop  Hall,  Bishop 
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Bt,  Wither  a  rector,  and  tJbe  preaeher  Donne.     If 

&]  kyroen  rise  to  religious  coDtamplations,  several 

aâ.  Hooker,  John  Hales,  Taylor,  Chillingworth, 

philosopliy  and  reason  by  the  side  of  dogma.     Ac- 

tordingly  we  find  a  new  literature  arising,  lofty  and 

inrigiaal,  eloquent  and    moderate»  armed   at   the  same 

titoe  iigîûnst  the   Puritans,  who  sacrifice  freedom   of 

ateUect  to  the  tjTunny  of  tlie  text,  and  against  the 

[Catholics,  %vho  sacrifire  inde|>endenee  of  criticism  to 

|the    tyranny    of    tradition  ;    opposed    equally  to    the 

iTility    of   literal    interpretation,  and    the    servility 

'of  a   prescribed  interpretation.      Opposed   to  the  first 

appears    tiie  learned    and    excellent    Hooker,  one   of 

be  gentlest  and  most  conciliatory  of  men,  the  mmt 

olid    and    persuasive   of  logicians,  a    comprehensive 

fmind,  wIjo  in  every  question  ascends  to  the  principles,' 

introduces   into  controversy  general  conceptions,  and 

|tiie    knowledge   of  b  uni  an    nature  ;  ^  beyond    this,  a 

*  îlôïiker'A  WorkÉ,  ta.    Kpbîé,   1836,    3   tola.,  ï%£  Eed^mastiôài 

«  lèid.  U  book  l  219,  258,  312  :— 

'*1*hat  mbkh  dot  h  aw^igfi  unto  eacli  thing  the  kind,  that  whidi  doth 

|siodeiiit«  the  force  ond  pciwi^^ri  that  which  doth  appoint  the  form  and 

sfQi^  of  working,  the  mme  we  tf^mi  &  Law.  .  ,  . 

"  Now  if  nature  «houlil  iiiti^rrnit  her  course,  ntid  Ipnve  altogether, 

thOQi^h  il  were  but  fornwhik',  the  obserration  of  h^rown  tawa  ;  if  those 

principî  and  mother  i*leînpiit«  of  the  world,  whereof  all  thing*  in  this 

lowt'r  world  me  made,  «ho^dd  loae  the  qualities  which  now  they  have  î 

if  th*^  frame  of  thnt  hi'iivenîy  arch  erected  over  our  heada  ihould  Ioosési 

and  diBAolre  itself*    if  teleatial   spherea  *hoidd    foi^t  their  wonlM 

I  motions»  .  ,  .  if  the  pdnce  of  the  lights  of  hcavtn,  which  now  at  ft 

r^ant   doth   run  hi*  imwcancd  course,  ahould  aa  it  were  through   a 

llanguiahing  faintness,  begin  to  stand  and  to  reat  himself:  ,  .  *  what 

^Would  bpoom*  of  man  himself,  whom  these  thiugs  now  do  all  aerre  ! 

See  we  not  plainly  that  obedience  of  er«iittifes  unto  th«  kv  of  natun  la 

the  atay  of  the  whole  world  1  .  *  , 

*'  Belweeu  men  and  bea£ts  thare  ia  no  poasibtlity  of  aodable  com* 
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methodical  writer,  correct  and  always  ample,  worfhy  of 
being  regarded  not  only  as  one  of  thç  fathers  of  the 
English  Church,  but  as  one  of  the  foundeni  of  EngUah 
prose.  With  a  sustained  gravity  and  simplicity,  lie 
shows  the  Puritans  that  the  laws  of  nature,  reason,  and 
society,  like  the  law  of  Scripture,  are  of  divine  institu- 
tion, that  all  are  equally  worthy  of  respect  and  obedi- 
ence, that  we  must  not  sacrifice  the  inner  word,  by 
which  God  reaches  our  intellect,  to  the  outer  word,  by 
which  God  reaches  our  senses;  that  thus  the  civil 
constitution  of  the  Church,  and  the  visible  ordinance 
of  ceremonies,  may  be  conformable  to  the  will  of  God, 
even  when  they  are  not  justified  by  a  clear  text  of 
Scripture  ;  and  that  the  authority  of  the  magistrates, 
as  well  as  the  reason  of  man,  does  not  exceed  its  rights 
in  establishing  certain  uniformities  and  disciplines  on 
which  Scripture  is  silent,  in  order  that  reason  may 
decide  : — 

"  For  if  the  natural  strength  of  man's  wit  may  by  experience 
and  study  attain  unto  such  ripeness  in  the  knowledge  of  things 

munion  because  the  weU-spring  of  that  communion  is  a  natural  delight 
which  man  hath  to  transfuse  from  himself  into  others,  and  to  receive  f^m 
others  into  himself,  especially  those  things  wherein  the  excellency  of  his 
kind  doth  most  consist.  The  chiefest  instrument  of  human  communion 
therefore  is  speech,  because  thereby  we  impart  mutually  one  to  another 
the  conceits  of  our  reasonable  understanding.  And  for  that  cause,  seeing 
beasts  aro  not  hereof  capable,  forasmuch  as  with  them  we  can  use  no 
such  conference,  they  being  in  degree,  although  above  other  creatures 
on  earth  to  whom  nature  hath  denied  sense,  yet  lower  than  to  be 
sociable  companions  of  man  to  whom  nature  hath  given  reason  ;  it  is 
of  Adam  said,  that  amongst  the  beasts  '  he  found  not  for  himself  any 
meet  companion.'  Civil  society  doth  more  content  the  nature  of  man 
than  any  private  kind  of  solitai}  living,  because  in  society  this  good  of 
mutual  participation  is  so  much  lurgtT  than  otherwise.  Herewith  not- 
withstanding we  are  not  satisfied,  but  we  covet  (if  it  might  be)  to  havt 
a  kind  of  society  and  fellowship  even  with  all  mankind." 
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human,  that  men  in  this  respect  may  presume  to  build  some- 
what upon  their  judgment  ;  what  reason  have  we  to  think  but 
that  even  in  matters  divine,  the  like  wits  furnished  with  neces- 
8ary  lielps,  exercise*!  in  Scripture  with  like  diligence,  and  assisted 
with  the  grace  of  Almighty  God,  may  grow  unto  so  much  per- 
fection of  knowledge,  that  men  shall  have  just  cause,  when  any- 
thing pertinent  unto  faith  and  religion  is  doubted  of,  the  more 
willingly  to  incline  their  minds  towards  that  which  the  sentence 
of  so  grave,  wise,  and  learned  in  that  faculty  shall  judge  most 
sound.  "  ^ 

This  "  natural  light  "  therefore  must  not  be  despised, 
but  rather  used  so  as  to  augment  the  other,  as  we  put 
torcli  to  torch  ;  above  all,  employed  that  we  may  live 
in  harmony  with  each  other.^ 

"  Far  more  comfort  it  were  for  us  (so  small  is  the  joy  we  take 
in  these  strifes)  to  labour  under  the  same  yoke,  as  men  that 
look  for  the  same  eternal  reward  of  their  labours,  to  be  conjoined 
with  you  in  bands  of  indissoluble  love  and  amity,  to  live  as  if 
our  persons  being  many,  our  souls  were  but  one,  rather  than  in 
such  dismembered  sort  to  spend  our  few  and  wretched  days  in  a 
tedious  prosecuting  of  wearisome  contentions." 

In  fact,  the  conclusions  of  the  greatest  theologians 
are  for  such  harmony:  abandoning  an  oppressive  practice 
they  grasp  a  liberal  spirit.  If  by  its  political  structure 
the  English  Church  is  persecuting,  by  its  doctrinal  struc- 
ture it  is  tolerant  ;  it  needs  the  reason  of  the  laity  too 
much  to  refuse  it  liberty  ;  it  lives  in  a  world  too  culti- 
vated and  thoughtful  to  proscribe  thought  and  culture. 
John  Hales,  its  most  eminent  doctor,  declared  several 

*  Ecc.  Pol  i.  book  ii.  ch.  vii.  4,  p.  406. 

*  See  the  DicUogues  of  OaliUo.  The  same  idea  whioh  is  penecuted 
by  the  church  at  Rome  is  at  the  same  time  defended  by  the  church  in 
England.     See  also  Ecc  Pol.  I  book  iiL  461-431. 
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times  that  he  would  renounce  the  Church  of 
to-moTTOw  if  she  insisted  on  the  doctrine  that  other 
Christians  would  be  damned;   and  that  men  bdieve 
other  people  to  be  damned  only  when  they  desire  them 
to  be  so.^     It  was  he  again,  a  theologian,  a  piebendaiy, 
who  advises  men  to  trust  to  themselves  alone  in  re- 
ligious matters;   to   leave   nothing   to    authority;  or 
antiqidfy,  or  the  majority  ;  to  use  their  own  reason  in 
believing,  as  they  use  "  their  own  legs  in  walking  ;"  to 
act  and  be  men  in  mind  as  well  as  in  the  rest  ;  and  to 
regard  as    cowardly  and    impious   the    borrowing   of 
doctrine  and  sloth  of  thought     So  Chillingworth,  a 
notably  militant  and  loyal  mind,  the  most  exact,  the 
most  penetrating,   and   the  most  convincing   of  con- 
troversialists, first  Protestant,  then  Catholic,  then  Pro- 
testant again  and  for  ever,  has  the  courage  to  say  that 
these  great  changes,  wrought  in  himself  and  by  himself, 
through  study  and  research,  are,  of  all  his  actions,  those 
which  satisfy  him  most.     He  maintains    that   reason 
alone  applied  to  Scripture  ought  to  persuade  men  ;  that 
authority  has   no  claim  in  it  ;  that  nothing  is  more 
against  religion  than  to  force  religion  ;  that  the  great 
principle  of  the  Beformation  is  liberty  of  conscience; 
and  that  if  the  doctrines  of  the  different  Protestant 
sects  are  not  absolutely  true,  at  least  they  are  free  from 
all  impiety  and  from  all  error  damnable  in  itself,  or  de- 
structive of  salvation.     Thus  is  developed  a  new  school 
of  polemics,  a  theology,  a  solid  and  rational  apologetics, 
rigorous  in  its  arguments,  capable  of  expansion,  con- 
fiurmed  by  science,  and  which,  authorizing  independence 
of  peisonal  judgment  at  the  same  time  with  Âe  inter- 

>  Clarendon.     See  the  same  doctrines  in  Jeremy  Taylor,  lÀbwtg 
^  Drephttifwç,  1047. 
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ventioii  of  the  natural  reason,  leaves  religion  within 
reach  of  the  world  and  the  establishments  of  the  past 
struggling  with  the  future. 

A  writer  of  genius  appears  amongst  these,  a  prose- 
poet,  gifted  with  an  imagination  like  Spenser  and  Shak- 
speare, — Jerwny  Taylor,  who,  from  the  bent  of  his  mind 
as  well  as  from  circumstances,  was  destined  to  present 
the  alliance  of  the  Renaissance  with  the  Reformation, 
and  to  carry  into  the  pulpit  the  ornate  style  of  the 
court.  A  preacher  at  St  Paul's,  appreciated  and 
admired  by  men  of  fashion  for  his  youthful  and  fresh 
beauty  and  his  graceful  bearing,  as  also  for  his  splendid 
diction  ;  patronised  and  promoted  by  Archbishop  Laud, 
he  wrote  for  the  king  a  defence  of  episcopacy  ;  became 
chaplain  to  the  king's  army  ;  was  taken,  ruined,  twice 
imprisoned  by  the  Parliamentarians  ;  married  a  natural 
daughter  of  Charles  I.  ;  then,  after  the  Restoration,  was 
loaded  with  honours  ;  became  a  bishop,  member  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  imiversity  of 
Dublin.  In  every  passage  of  his  life,  fortunate  or  other- 
wise, private  or  public,  we  see  that  he  is  an  Ajiglican, 
a  royalist,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  cavaliers  and 
courtiers,  not  with  their  vices.  On  the  contrary,  there 
was  never  a  better  or  more  upright  man,  more  zealous 
in  his  duties,  more  tolerant  by  principle  ;  so  that,  pre- 
serving a  Christian  gravity  and  purity,  he  received  from 
the  Renaissance  only  its  rich  imagination,  its  classical 
erudition,  and  its  liberal  spirit  But  he  had  these  gifts 
entire,  as  they  existed  in  the  most  brilliant  and  original 
of  the  men  of  the  world,  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Lord 
Bacon,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  with  the  graces,  splendours^ 
refinements  which  are  characteristic  of  these  sensitive 
and  creative  geniuses,  and  yet  with  the  redimdancieB» 
VOL.  n.  o 
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singularities,  incongruitdes  inevitable  in  an  age  whes 
excess  of  spirit  prevented  the  soundness  of  taste.  lib 
all  these  writers,  like  Montaigne,  he  was  imbued  witb 
classic  antiquity;  in  the  pulpit  he  quotes  Greek  and 
Latin  anecdotes,  passages  from  Seneca,  verses  of 
Lucretius  and  Euripides,  and  this  side  by  side  with  texte 
from  the  Bible,  from  the  Gospels,  and  the  Fathers. 
Cant  was  not  yet  in  vogue  ;  the  two  great  sources  of 
teaching,  Christian  and  Pagan,  ran  side  by  side  ;  they 
were  collected  in  the  same  vessel,  without  imaginii^ 
that  the  wisdom  of  reason  and  nature  could  mar  the 
wisdom  of  faith  and  revelation.  Fancy  these  strange 
sermons,  in  which  the  two  eruditions,  Hellenic  and 
Evangelic,  flow  together  with  their  texts,  and  each  text 
in  its  own  language;  in  which,  to  prove  that  fathers 
are  often  unfortunate  in  their  children,  the  author  brings 
forwanl  one  after  the  other,  Chabrias,  Germanicus, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Hortensius,  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus, 
Scipio  Africanus,  Moses,  and  Samuel  ;  where,  in  the  form 
of  comparisons  and  illustrations  is  heaped  up  the  spoil 
of  histories,  and  authorities  on  botany,  astronomy, 
zoology,  which  the  cyclopaedias  and  scientific  fancies  at 
that  time  poured  into  the  brain.  Taylor  will  relate 
to  you  the  history  of  the  bears  of  Pannonia,  which,  when 
wounded,  will  press  the  iron  deeper  home  ;  or  of  the 
apples  of  Sodom,  which  are  beautiful  to  the  gaze,  but 
full  within  of  rottenness  and  worms  ;  and  many  others 
of  the  same  kind.  For  it  was  a  characteristic  of  men  of 
this  age  and  school,  not  to  possess  a  mind  swept,  levelled, 
regulated,  laid  out  in  straight  paths,  like  the  seventeenth 
century  writers  in  France,  and  Uke  the  gardens  at 
Versailles,  but  fuU,  and  crowded  with  circimistcmtial 
facts,  complete  drarnatic  scenes,  little  coloured  pictures, 
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Hpellmall  and  badly  dusted;  so  thtil>  lost  in  couftiâloD 
Hand   dust,  the  modem  spectator   cries   out  at  their 
pedantry  and  coarseneas*     Metaphors  swarm  one  above 
^the  other,  jumbled,  blocking  each  other's  path,  as  in 
Bfihakspeara.     We  think  to  follow  on©,  and  a  second 
"begins,  then  a  third  cntting  into  lite  second,  and  »o  un, 
rflower  after  flower,  firework  after  firework,  so  that  the 
Hbrlgbtness  becomes  miâtj  with  sparks,  and  the  sight 
"ends  in  a  haze.      On  the  other  hand,  and  just  by  virtue 
of  this  siuiiB  turn  of  mind,  Taylor  imagines  objects,  not 
vaguely  and  feebly,  by  some  indintinct  general  concep- 
tion, but  precisely,  entire,  as  they  are,  with  their  visible 
colour,  their  prnpcir  form,  the  multitude  of  true  and  parti- 
cular details  which  distinguish  them  in  their  species. 
He  is  not  acquainted  with  them  by  hearsay  ;  he  has  seen 
I     them.     Better,  he  sees  them  now  and  makes  them  to 
Uto%  seen.     Bead  the  foU owing  extract^  and  say  if  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  copied  &ûm  a  hospital,  or  from  a 
field  of  batUe  : — 


I 


k 


"  Aïid  M' liât  can  we  eompMn  of  the  weakness  of  our  Htrengthi^ 
the  prt^iireii  of  rliaeasee,  whea  we  see  a  poor  soldier  stand  in 
a  brefich  almoat  starved  with  cold  and  hunger,  and  his  cold  apt 
to  be  relieved  only  hy  the  heats  of  anger,  a  fever,  or  a  fired 
musket,  and  his  liuiiger  Blacked  by  a  greater  pain  and  a  huge  fear  f 
This  man  shall  akuid  in  his  arms  and  wc^unda,  patiinM  Inmini* 
atfm  tolitj  pale  aiid  faint,  weary  and  wak'hful  ;  and  at  night 
shall  hare  a  iHilIei  ptdled  out  nf  his  âesh,  and  ahivers  from  lus 
bones,  and  endure  his  mouth  to  be  sewed  up  from  a  viol  en  t  rent 
to  its  own  dimensions  ;  and  all  this  for  a  man  whom  be  never 
iaw,  or^  if  he  did,  was  not  noted  hj  him  ;  but  one  that  shall 
condemn  him  to  the  gallows  if  he  ninsaway  from  all  tlu\<;  unsety."  ^ 

I  JereiïLj  Taylor'a  Work^  ed.  Eden,  1SIÛ,  10  tqU,»  Moly  Djfifig^ 
uL  sec.  4,  I  3,  p.  315. 
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This  is  the  advantage  of  a  full 
ordinaiy  reason.  It  prodaoes  in  a  lump  twentj  or  fhii^ 
ideas,  and  as  many  images,  exhausting  the  subject  vUè 
the  other  only  outlines  and  sketches.  There  aie  a  thou- 
sand circumstances  and  shades  in  every  event  ;  and  ùej 
are  all  grasped  in  living  words  like  these  : — 

"  For  80  have  I  seen  the  htile  park  of  a  spring  sweat  thra^ 
the  bottom  of  a  bank,  and  intenerate  the  stubborn  pavemoti 
till  it  hath  made  it  fit  for  the  improarion  of  a  chfld'a  foot  ;  nà 
it  was  despised,  like  the  descending  pearls  of  a  misty  monm^ 
till  it  had  opened  its  way  and  made  a  stream  large  enough  to 
cany  away  the  ruins  of  the  undemiined  strand,  and  to  invade  the 
nei^bouring  gardens  ;  but  then  the  despised  drops  were  grovi 
into  an  artificial  river,  and  an  intolerable  mischieC  So  are  the 
first  entrances  of  sin,  stopped  with  the  antidotes  of  a  hearty 
prayer,  and  checked  into  sobriety  by  the  eye  of  a  reverend  man, 
or  the  counsels  of  a  single  sermon  ;  but  when  such  beginniiigs 
are  neglected,  and  our  religion  hath  not  in  it  so  much  philosophj 
as  to  think  anything  evil  as  long  as  we  can  endure  it,  they  grow 
up  to  ulcers  and  pestilential  evils  ;  they  destroy  the  soul  by  theii 
abode,  who  at  their  first  entry  might  have  been  killed  with  the 
pressure  of  a  little  finger."  ^ 

All  extremes  meet  in  that  imagination.  The  ca\^- 
liers  who  heard  him,  found,  as  in  Ford,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  the  crude  copy  of  the  most  coarse  and  unclean 
truth,  and  the  light  music  of  the  most  graceful  and  airy 
fancies  ;  the  smell  and  horrors  of  a  dissecting  room,*  and 
all  on  a  sudden  the  freshness  and  cheerfulness  of  smil- 
ing dawn  ;  the  hateful  detail  of  leprosy,  its  white  spots, 
its  inner  rottenness  ;  and  then  this  lovely  picture  of  a 
lark,  rising  amid  the  early  perfumes  of  the  fields  : — 

1  Sermon  xvi,  0/  Orcwth  in  Sin, 

*  "  We  have  already  opened  ap  this  danghUl  covered  with  snow, 
iHiich  wii  indeed  on  the  outside  white  as  the  spots  of  leprosy.  " 
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**  For  io  haye  I  seen  a  lark  rmng  from  his  bed  of  grasa^  and 
ioanitg  upwaitU,  singiDg  sa  be  rises,  and  hopeo  to  get  to  heavea, 
md  dimb  above  the  clouda  ;  but  the  poor  bird  waa  beaten  back 
with  the  l<md  aighiûgB  of  an  eaatem  wind,  and  bia  motion  mode 
irregular  and  iixwnatant^  descending  more  at  e^eiy  breath  of  the 
tempeet,  than  it  could  recover  by  the  vibration  and  frequent 
weighing  of  his  wings^  till  the  little  creature  wûjs  forced  to  sit 
down  and  pant,  and  ata^r  till  the  storm  waa  over  ;  ami  then  it 
made  a  proaperous  flighty  and  did  lise  and  sing^  &i  if  it  had 
teamed  music  aûd  motion  from  an  augel^  aa  he  poaaed  sometimes 
through  tlie  air,  about  hia  minis tri«a  here  below.  So  U  the 
ftra^rer  of  a  good  man/*^ 

And  he  eontitiues  with  the  charm,  sometimes  with 
the  very  words>  of  Shûkspeare.  In  the  preacher,  as 
well  as  in  the  poet,  as  well  as  iu  all  the  cavaliers  and 
all  the  artista  af  the  time,  the  imagination  is  m  full, 
that  it  reaches  the  real,  even  to  its  filth,  and  the  ideal 
as  far  as  its  heaven. 

How  could  true  religious  sentiment  thus  accom- 
modate itself  to  such  a  frank  and  worldly  gait  ?  This, 
however,  is  what  it  has  doneî  and  more — the  latter 
has  generated  the  former.  With  Taylor,  aa  well  aa 
with  the  others,  bold  poetry  leads  to  profound  faith. 
If  this  alliance  astonishes  us  to-day,  it  is  because  in  thia 
respect  people  have  grown  pedantia  We  take  a  formal 
man  for  a  religious  man.  We  are  content  to  see  him 
stiff  in  his  black  coat,  choked  in  a  white  n^kerchieÇ 
with  a  prayer*bQok  in  his  hand.  We  confound  piety 
with  decency,  propriety,  permanent  and  perfect  r^u- 
larity.  We  proscribe  to  a  man  of  faith  all  candid 
speech,  all  bold  gesture,  all  fire  and  dash  in  word  or  mt; 
we  are  shocked  by  Luthei^s  rude  words,  the  burata  ol 

1  Mdtm  QftfCéStfmtmâi  Y.  **The  Mum  of  FrajrfllB.** 
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laughter  which  shook  his  mighty  paunch,  his  xagBB  Bh 
a  working-man^  his  plain  and  firee  speaking,  the  andi- 
dons  familiarity  with  which  he  treats  Christ  and  the 
Deity.  ^  We  do  not  perceive  that  these  freedoms  and 
this  recklessness  are  precisely  signs  of  entire  beliaC  that 
warm  and  immoderate  conviction  is  too  sure  of  itself 
to  be  tied  down  to  an  irreproachable  style,  that  impul- 
sive religion  consists  not  of  punctilios  but  of  emotions 
It  is  a  poem,  the  greatest  of  all,  a  poem  believed  in; 
this  is  why  these  men  found  it  at  the  end  of  their 
poesy  :  the  way  of  looking  at  the  world,  adopted  bjr 
Shakspeare  and  all  the  tragic  poets,  led  to  it  ;  another 
step,  and  Jacques,  Hamlet,  would  be  there.  That  vast 
obscurity,  that  black  unexplored  ocean,  ''  the  unknown 
country,"  which  they  saw  on  the  verge  of  our  sad  life 
who  knows  whether  it  is  not  bounded  by  another  shore  ? 
The  troubled  notion  of  the  shadowy  beyond  is  national, 
and  this  is  why  the  national  renaissance  at  this  time 
became  Christian.  When  Taylor  speaks  of  death  he 
only  takes  up  and  works  out  a  thought  which  Shak- 
speare had  already  sketched  : — 

"  All  the  succession  of  time,  all  the  changes  in  nature,  all  the 
varieties  of  light  and  darkness,  the  thousand  thousands  of  acci- 
dents in  the  world,  and  every  contingency  to  every  man,  and  to 
every  creature,  doth  preach  our  funeral  sermon,  and  caDs  ns  to 
look  and  see  how  the  old  sexton  Time  throws  up  the  earth,  and 
digs  a  grave  where  we  must  lay  our  sins  or  our  sorrows,  and  sow 

1  Luther's  TahU  Talk,  ed.  Hazlitt,  No.  187,  p.  80  :  When  Jesua 
Christ  was  bom,  he  doubtless  cried  and  wept  like  other  children,  and 
his  mother  tended  him  as  other  mothers  tend  their  children.  As  he 
grew  up  he  was  submissive  to  his  parents,  and  waited  on  them,  and 
carried  his  supposed  father's  dinner  to  him  ;  and  when  he  came  back, 
Maiy  no  doubt  often  said,  "My  dear  little  Jesus,  where  hast  thoa 
tent" 


n^ 
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bodiffî,  till  they  nee  again  m  a  fair  or  îii  an  intdemble 

.ity," 

or  beside  this  final  death,  which  swallowe  hb  whole, 

iJiere  are  partial  deaths  which  devour  ub  piecemeal  : — 


*' Every  revolution  which  the  sun  makee  about  the  worlds 
divide  between  hfe  »nd  death  ;  and  death  poaseBaes  both  those 
portions  by  tbe  tiext  morrow  ;  and  we  are  dead  to  all  tbo«e 

ontlis  which  we  hare  alrendy  lived,  and  w©  Bhall  never  live 

mm  over  ^gam  i  and  gtill  God  makes  little  période  of  mir  age. 

Irst  we  change  onr  world,  when  we  come  from  the  womb  to 
feel  tlie  warmth  of  the  sun.  Then  we  sleep  and  eater  into  the 
image  of  death,  in  which  state  we  are  unconcerned  in  all  the 
changes  of  the  world  :  and  if  our  mothers  or  our  nux&ea  die,  or 
a  wild  lx>ar  destroy  our  vioeyarda,  or  our  king  be  sick,  we  rtsgaid 
it  Botf  hut  during  that  âUite  are  as  diâintere-^t  as  if  our  eyea 
were  closed  with  the  clay  that  weeps  in  the  howek  of  the  earth* 
Ât  the  end  of  seven  yeari  our  teeth  fall  and  die  before  oa,  repre- 
Beating  a  formal  prologue  to  the  tragedy  ;  and  stitl  every  seven 
years  it  is  oddj  but  we  âhall  Su  tab  the  last  dcetie  :  and  wheu 
nature,  or  chance,  or  vice,  takes  our  body  in  pieces,  weakening 
aome  parte  and  loosing  othera^  we  taste  the  grave  and  the 
aol^nnitles  of  our  own  funerals,  first  in  those  porta  that  minîâ- 
tefed  to  vice,  and  next  in  them  that  served  for  ornament,  and 
in  a  Bhort  time  even  they  that  iserved  for  necesiity  becKiine  uaeleflB^ 
ÈMÛ  entangled  tike  the  wheela  of  a  broken  cloek.  Baldnesa  îb 
but  a  dressing  to  our  funerala,  the  proper  ornament  of  mournings 
and  of  a  per^n  entered  very  far  into  the  regions  and  pofis^aioii 
of  death  :  and  we  have  many  more  of  the  Ku,!ne  Btgnifîmtion  ; 
gray  haira,  rotten  ttjcth,  dim  ey^i,  trembling  jointa,  ehort  breathy 
stiff  limbe,  wriiikled  ildn,  short  memory,  decay  cm!  appetite* 
Eveiy  day'*  nece^ity  calls  for  a  reparation  of  that  portion  which 
deMh  fed  on  ail  ntght,  when  we  hiy  in  his  lap  and  slept  in  his 
outer  chamber».     The  veiy  iptrit»  of  a  man  f>rey  upon  the  daily 

^rtion  of  bread  and  Ûeêh^  and  every  meal  is  a  reâi^ue  from  one 
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death,  and  hyn  up  Ibr  another;  and  whila  ire  tliliik  a  1 
we  die;  and  the  dock  itrikei»  and  leokona  on  omr  pottin  «I 
eternity  :  we  torn  our  worda  with  the  hnath  of  our  : 
have  the  len  to  live  upon  for  ereiy  word  we  apeak."  ^ 


Beyond  all  these  destnictionB  other  destmctioiia  an 
at  work  ;  chance  mows  us  down  as  well  as  nature»  and 
we  are  the  prey  of  accident  as  well  as  of  necessity  : — 

''Thus  natmre  calls  us  to  meditate  of  death  by  those  th^gi 
which  aie  the  instroments  of  acting  it  :  and  C^od  by  all  the 
▼ariety  of  His  providence  makes  us  see  death  everywhere,  in  all 
variety  of  drcumstanoes,  and  dressed  up  for  all  the  fimdes»  and 
the  expectation  of  eveiy  single  penson.'  .  .  .  And  how  manj 
teoning  motheis  have  rf^joiced  over  their  swelling  wombs,  and 
pleased  themselves  in  becoming  the  channels  of  blessing  to  a 
fiunily,  and  the  midwife  hath  quickly  bound  their  heads  and 
feet  and  carried  them  forth  to  burial?'  .  .  .  You  can  go  no 
whither  but  you  tread  upon  a  dead  man's  bones."  ^ 

Thus  these  powerful  words  roll  on,  sublime  as  an 
organ  motett  ;  this  universal  crushing  out  of  human 
vanities  has  the  funeral  grandeur  of  a  tragedy  ;  piety 
in  this  instance  proceeds  from  eloquence,  and  genius 
leads  to  faith.  All  the  powers  and  all  the  tenderness 
of  the  soul  are  moved.  It  is  not  a  cold  rigorist  who 
speaks  ;  it  is  a  man,  a  moved  man,  with  senses  and  a 
heart,  who  has  become  a  Christian  not  by  mortification, 
but  by  the  development  of  his  whole  being  : — 

"  Reckon  but  from  the  sprightfulness  of  youth,  and  the  &ir 
cheeks  and  full  eyes  of  childhood,  from  the  vigorousness  and 
strong  flexture  of  the  joints  of  five  and  twenty,  to  the  hoUownen 
and  dead  paleness,  to  the  loathsomeness  and  horror  of  a  three 

^  Bdy  Difing,  ed.  Eden,  eh.  i  aec.  i  p.  267. 
*  IHd  267.  s  Ibid  268.  «  Ibid.  269. 
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days'  burial,  and  we  shall  perceive  the  distance  to  be  veiy  great 
and  veiy  strange.  But  so  have  I  seen  a  rose  newlj  springing 
from  the  clefts  of  its  hood,  and  at  first  it  was  fair  as  the  morning, 
and  full  with  the  dew  of  heaven  as  a  lamb's  fleece  ;  but  when  a 
ruder  breath  had  forced  open  its  virgin  modesty,  and  dismantled 
its  too  youthful  and  unripe  retirements,  it  began  to  put  on  dark- 
ness, and  to  decline  to  softness  and  the  symptoms  of  a  sickly  age  ; 
it  bowed  the  head,  and' broke  its  stalk,  and  at  night  having  lost 
some  of  its  leaves  and  all  its  beauty,  it  fell  into  the  portion  of 
weeds  and  outworn  faces.  The  same  is  the  portion  of  every 
man  and  every  woman,  the  heritage  of  worms  and  serpents, 
rottenness  and  cold  dishonour,  and  our  beauty  so  changed,  that 
our  acquaintance  quickly  knew  us  not  ;  and  that  change  mingled 
with  so  much  horror,  or  else  meets  so  with  our  fears  and  weak 
discoursings,  that  they  who  six  hours  ago  tended  upon  us  either 
with  charitable  or  ambitious  services,  cannot  without  some  regret 
stay  ic  the  room  alone  where  the  body  lies  stripped  of  its  life 
and  honour.  I  have  read  of  a  fair  young  (German  gentleman 
who  living  often  refused  to  be  pictured,  but  put  off  the  impor- 
tunity of  his  friends'  desire  by  giving  way  that  after  a  few  days' 
burial  they  might  send  a  painter  to  his  vault,  and  if  they  saw 
cause  for  it  draw  the  image  of  his  death  unto  the  life  :  they  did 
so,  and  found  his  face  half  eaten,  and  his  midriff  and  backbone 
full  of  serpents  ;  and  so  he  stands  pictured  among  his  armed 
ancestors.  So  does  the  fairest  beauty  change,  and  it  will  be  as 
bad  with  you  as  me  ;  and  then  what  servants  shall  we  have  to 
wait  upon  us  in  the  grave  ?  what  friends  to  visit  us  Î  what  offi- 
cious people  to  cleanse  away  the  moist  and  unwholesome  cloud 
reflected  upon  our  faces  from  the  sides  of  the  weeping  vatdts, 
which  are  the  longest  weepers  for  our  funeral  Î  "  ^ 

Brought  hither,  like  Hamlet  to  the  burying-ground, 
amid  the  skulls  which  he  recognises,  and  under  the 
oppression  of  the  death  which  he  touches,  man  needs 

^  Boly  Dffing,  eh.  L  lee.  iL  p.  270. 
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but  a  slight  effort  to  see  a  new  world  arise  in  his  best 
He  seeks  the  remedy  of  his  sadness  in  the  idea  of  el»- 
nal  justice,  and  implores  it  with  a  breadth  of  wcnà 
which  makes  the  prayer  a  hymn  in  prose,  as  beautiM 
as  a  work  of  art  : — 

"  Eternal  God,  Almighty  Father  of  roen  and  angeky  by  wlm 
care  and  providence  I  am  preserved  and  blessed,  comforted  aad 
assisted,  I  humbly  beg  of  Thee  to  pardon  the  sins  and  fbUiM  of 
this  day,  the  weakness  of  my  services,  and  the  strengths  of  or 
passions,  the  rashness  of  my  words,  and  the  TBiiitj  and  evil  of 
my  actions.  0  jiist  and  dear  Ckxi,  how  long  shall  I  confess  m? 
sins,  and  pray  against  tkem,  and  yet  fall  under  them  t  O  let  it 
be  so  no  more  ;  let  me  never  return  to  the  follies  of  which  I  am 
ashamed,  which  bring  sorrow  and  death,  and  Thy  displeasnie, 
worse  than  death.  Give  me  a  command  over  my  inclinations 
and  a  perfect  hatred  of  sin,  and  a  love  to  Thee  above  all  the 
desires  of  this  world.  Be  pleased  to  bless  and  preserve  me  this 
night  from  all  sin  and  all  violence  of  chance,  and  the  malice  of 
the  spirits  of  darkness  :  watch  over  me  in  my  sleep  ;  and 
whether  I  sleep  or  wake,  let  me  be  Thy  servant.  Be  Thou  first 
and  last  in  all  my  thoughts,  and  the  guide  and  continual  assist- 
ance of  all  my  actions.  Preserve  my  body,  pardon  the  sin  of 
my  soul,  and  sanctify  my  spirit.  Let  me  always  live  holily  and 
soberly  ;  and  when  I  die  receive  my  soul  into  Thy  hands."  ^ 


This  was,  however,  but  an  imperfect  Eeformation, 
and  the  official  religion  was  too  closely  bound  up  with 
the  world  to  undertake  to  cleanse  it  thoroughly  :  if  it 
repressed  the  excesses  of  vice,  it  did  not  attack  its 
source  ;  and  the  paganism  of  the  Eenaissance,  following 
itB  bent,  already  under  James  I.  issued  in  the  corruption, 
*  The  Golden  Grove, 
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disgusting,  and  drunkec  habits,  pTOvokiiig  and 
ross  aeaauality,*  which  subsequently  under  the  Re^ 
lëtoratiou  stauk  like  a  sewer  in  the  sun.  But  under- 
pieath  the  established  Prote^antiam  was  propagated  the 
I  forbidden  Fi-otestantism  ;  the  yeomen  were  settling 
lieir  faith  Uke  the  gentlemeti,  aod  already  the  Puritans 
lade  headway  tinder  the  Anglicans. 
Ko  culture  here,  no  philosophy,  no  aeotiment  of 
hannonious  and  pagan  beauty.  ConBcienoe  alone  spoke, 
and  its  I'estlessnesa  had  become  a  terror.  The  souâ  of 
the  shopkeeper,  of  the  farmer,  who  read  the  Bible  in 
the  bam  or  the  countiog-house,  amid  the  Imrrela  or  the 
wool-bags,  did  not  take  matters  as  a  handsome  cavalier 
hired  up  in  the  old  mythology,  and  refiuetl  by  au  elegant 
Italian  education.  They  took  them  tragically,  BtonJy 
examined  themselves,  pricked  their  heaits  with  their 
scruples,  tilled  their  imaginations  with  the  vengeance  of 
God  and  the  terrors  of  Û\e  Bible.  A  gloomy  epic, 
terrible  and  grand  as  the  Udda,  was  fermenting  in  their 
melancholy  imaginations*  They  steeped  themselves  in 
fctext-s  of  Saint  Paul,  in  the  thundering  menaces  of  the 
W  prophets  ;  they  burdened  their  minds  with  the  pitiless 
doctrines  of  Calvin  ;  they  admitted  that  the  majority 
of  men  were  predestined  to  et-emal  damnation  :  ^  muny 
believed  that  tliis  multitude  were  criminal  before  their 
birth  ;  that  God  willed,  foresaw,  provided  for  their  ruin  ; 
Hthat  He  designed  their  puniehment  from  all  eternity  ; 


Stre  in  B«flmnont  and  f\«t&hefB  Thierry  and  TluùdoM  the 
ctt»rs  of  Bàwder,  ProtsJyce,  «ud  BnmhalL  In  Th4  Cu^tmn  of  th* 
Vmmlry^  hy  the  mm^  anthcrrs,  mr^t^  ice&es  represent  tli^  inside  of  an 
InfkmoUH  btmae,— ^  ûrqueiit  tkkig,  ^j  the  way,  in  the  dmniiu  of  tbtt 
timt  ;  b\)t  here  the  boardefs  m  Iha  houM  are  meiL      See  ^m  Iheif 

Calf  in,  t|tioled  by  UêAgt  ii  il  6,  Mia£ûir$  da  BoçmÉ$  Uhréikmi 
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that  He  created  them  simply  to  give  them  up  to  W 
Nothing  but  grace  can  save  the  wretched  creature,  frea 
grace,  God'a  sheer  favour,  which  He  only  grants  to  & 
few,  and  which  He  distributes  not  according  to  the 
struggles  and  works  of  men,  but  according  to  the 
arbitrary  choice  of  His  single  and  absolute  will.  We 
are  "  children  of  wrath,"  plagiie-slricken,  and  condemnad 
from  our  birth;  and  wherever  we  look  in  all  the  ex- 
panse of  heaven,  we  find  but  thunderbolts  flashing  to 
destroy  ns.  Fancy,  if  you  can,  the  effects  of  such  an 
idea  on  solitary  and  morose  minds,  such  as  this  race  and 
climate  generates.  Several  persons  thought  themselvea 
damned,  and  went  groaning  about  the  streets;  others 
hardly  ever  slept  They  were  beside  themadves,  always 
imagining  that  they  felt  the  hand  of  God  or  the  daw 
of  the  devil  upon  them.  An  extraordinary  power,  Îbû- 
meose  means  of  action,  were  suddenly  opened  up  in  the 
soul,  and  there  was  no  barrier  in  the  moral  life^  and  na 
establishment  in  civil  society  which  their  efforte  could 
not  upset 

Forthwith  private  life  was  transformed.  How  could 
ordinary  sentiments,  natural  and  every-day  notions  of 
happiness  and  pleasure,  subsist  before  such  a  conception  ? 
Suppose  men  condemned  to  death,  not  ordinar}'  death, 
but  the  rack,  torture,  an  infinitely  horrible  and  infinitely 
extended  torment,  waiting  for  their  sentence,  and  yet 
knowing  that  they  had  one  chance  in  a  thousand,  in  a 
hundred  thousand,  of  pardon  ;  could  they  still  go  o: 
amusiDg  themselves,  taking  an  interest  in  the  businesa 
or  pleasure  of  the  time  ?  The  azure  heaven  shines  not 
for  them,  the  sun  warms  them  not,  the  beauty  and 
sweetness  of  things  have  no  attraction  for  them  ;  they 
^  l^ese  Were  tlie  3iipT&Up«amiii. 
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I  have  lost  the  wont  of  laughter  ;  they  fasten  inwardly, 
^e  and  silent,  on  their  angxiish  and  their  expectation  ; 
they  have  but  one  thought  :  "  Will  the  judge  pardon 
me  Î  '*  They  anxiously  probe  the  involuntary  motions 
pf  tlieir  heart,  which  alone  can  reply,  and  the  inner 
Tevelatiou,  which  alone  can  render  them  certain  of 
pardon  or  niin.  They  think  thru  any  other  condition 
of  mind  19  unholy,  that  recklessness  and  joy  are  mon- 
strous, that  every  worldly  recreation  or  preoccupation 
is  an  act  of  paganism,  and  that  the  true  mark  of  a 
Chrbtian  is  trepidation  at  the  very  idea  of  salvation. 
Thenceforth  rigour  and  rigidity  mark  their  manners. 
The  Puritan  condemns  the  sti^e,  the  assemblies»  the 
world's  pomps  and  gatherings,  the  court  s  gallantry  and 
el^ance,  the  poetical  and  symbolical  festivals  of  the 
country,  the  May-poles  days,  the  merry  feasts,  bell-ring- 
ings, ail  the  outlets  by  which  sensuous  or  instinctive 
nature  endeavoured  to  relieve  itself.  He  gives  them  up, 
abandons  recreations  and  ornaments,  crops  his  hair 
closely,  wears  a  simple  aombre^hued  coat,  speaks  through 
his  nose,  walks  stiffly,  with  his  eyes  turned  upwards. 
absorbed,  indlËTerent  to  visible  things.  Tlie  external  and 
natural  man  is  abolished  ;  only  the  inner  and  spiritual 
man  survives  ;  there  remains  of  the  soul  onJy  the  ideas 
of  God  and  conscience, — a  conscience  alarmed  and  dis- 
eased, but  strict  in  every  duty,  attentive  to  the  least 
requirements,  disdaining  the  caution  of  worldly  moral* 
ity,  inexliaustible  in  patience,  couiage,  sacrifice^  en- 
throning chastity  on  the  domestic  hearth,  truth  before 
the  tribunals,  honesty  in  the  counting-house,  labour  in 
the  workshop*  everywhere  a  fixed  determination  to  bear 
&U  and  do  all  rather  than  fail  in  the  least  iujimctton  of 
MOttà  justice  and  Bible-law,     The  stoical  eneigy,  tha 
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utel  honesty  of  the  race,  were  aroiued  at  tte 
appeal  of  an  enthusiastic  imagination  ;  and  these  ïïi- 
bending  characteristics  were  displayed  in  their  entiie^ 
in  conjunction  with  abnegation  and  virtue. 

Another  step,  and  this  great  movement  passed  from 
within  to  without,  from  individual  manners  to  pubhc  ia- 
ititutions.  Observe  these  people  in  their  reading  of  the 
Bible,  they  apply  to  themselves  the  commands  imposed 
on  the  Jews,  and  the  prologues  urge  them  to  it  Ât 
the  beginning  of  their  Bibles  the  translator  ^  places  t 
table  of  the  principal  words  in  the  Scripture,  each  widi 
its  definition  and  texts  to  support  it  They  read  and 
weigh  these  words  :  "Abomination  before  God  are  Idda^ 
Images.  Before  whom  the  people  do  bow  them  selfea* 
Is  this  precept  observed?  No  doubt  the  images  are 
taken  away,  but  the  queen  has  still  a  crucifix  in  her 
chapel,  and  is  it  not  a  remnant  of  idolatry  to  kneel 
down  when  taking  the  sacrament  ?  "  Abrogacion,  that 
is  to  abolyshe,  or  to  make  of  none  efTecte  :  And  so  the 
lawe  of  the  commandementes  whiche  was  in  the  decrees 
and  ceremonies,  is  abolished.  The  sacrifices,  festes, 
meates,  and  al  outwarde  ceremonies  are  abrogated,  and 
all  the  order  of  priesthode  is  abrogated."  Is  this  so, 
and  how  does  it  happen  that  the  bishops  still  take 
upon  themselves  the  right  of  prescribing  faith,  wor- 
ship, and  of  tyrannising  over  Christian  consciences? 
And  have  they  not  preserved  in  the  organ-music,  in  the 
surplice  of  the  priests,  in  the  sign  of  the  cross,  in  a 
hundred  other  practices,  all  these  visible  rites  which 
God  has  declared  i)rofane  ?     "  Abuses.    The  abuses  that 

^  Thé  Byble,  nowe  hitely  with  create  industry  and  IHltgiee  reeognÙÊd 
(by  Edm.  Becke),  Lond.,  by  John  Daye  and  William  Seres,  1549,  witib 
Tyndale's  Prologuu, 
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be  in  the  church  ought  to  be  corrected  by  the  prynces. 
Tlie  ministers  ought  to  preache  against  abuses.  Any 
maner  of  mere  tradicions  of  man  are  abuses."  What, 
meanwhile,  is  their  prince  doing,  and  why  does  he 
leave  abuses  in  the  church  ?  The  Christian  must  rise 
and  protest  ;  we  must  purge  the  church  from  the  pagan 
crust  with  which  tradition  has  covered  it^ 

Such  are  the  ideas  conceived  by  these  uncultivated 
minds.  Fancy  the  simple  folk,  more  capable  by  their 
simplicity  of  a  sturdy  faith,  these  freeholders,  these  big 
traders,  who  have  sat  on  juries,  voted  at  elections,  deli- 
berated, discussed  in  common  private  and  public  busi- 
ness, used  to  examine  the  law,  the  comparing  of  pre- 
cedents, all  the  detail  of  juridical  and  legal  procedure  ; 
bringing  their  lawyer's  and  pleader's  training  to  bear 
upon  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  who,  having  once 
formed  a  conviction,  employ  for  it  the  cold  passion,  the 
intractable  obstinacy,  the  heroic  sternness  of  the  English 
character.  Their  precise  and  combative  minds  take  the 
business  in  hand.  Every  one  holds  himself  bouud  to 
be  ready,  strong,  and  well  prepared  to  answer  all  such 
as  shall  demand  a  reason  of  his  faith.  Each  one  has 
his  difficulty  and  conscientious  scruple^  about  some 
portion  of  tlie  liturgy  or  the  official  hierarchy  ;  about 

*  Examination  of  Mr.  Axton  :  **  I  can't  consent  to  wear  the  sur- 
plice, it  is  against  my  conscience  ;  I  trust,  by  the  help  of  Oo<1,  I  shall 
never  ])ut  on  that  sleeve,  wliich  is  a  mark  of  the  beast.  " — Examination 
of  Mr.  White,  "  a  substantial  citizen  of  London  "  (1572),  accused  of 
not  going  to  the  parish  church  :  **  The  whole  Scriptures  are  for  destroy- 
ing idolatry,  and  everything  that  belongs  to  it."— **  \Vhere  is  the 
place  where  tln-se  are  forbidden?" — **In  Deuteronoray  and  other 
places  ;  .  .  .  ami  God  by  Isaiah  commandeth  not  to  pollute  ourselves 
with  the  garments  of  the  image." 

'  One  expression  continuaUy  occurs  :  "Tenderness  of  conscienoe** 
— "  a  squeamish  stomach  " — "  our  weaker  brethren." 
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the  digmitiea  of  canons  and  archdeaconSp  or  ceftam  pti^ 
Bages  of   the  fuaeml  service^   about   the  sacnmailil 

bread  or  the  reading  of  the  apociyphal  books  in  chmch; 
about  plurality  of  benefices  or  the  ecclesiastical  Bqmai 
cap.  They  each  oppose  some  point,  all  together  éé 
episcopacy  and  the  retention  of  Eomisli  caremoziiiA* 
Then  they  are  imprisoned,  fined,  put  in  the  piUoiy  ;  Ûtsj 
have  their  ears  cut  off;  their  ministers  are  disminei 
hunted  out,  prosecuted."  The  law  declares  that  any  out 
above  the  age  of  sixteen  ivho  for  the  space  of  a  monli 
shall  refuse  to  attend  the  establlahed  worship,  shall  be 
imprisoBed  until  such  time  as  he  shall  stibnii  t  ;  and  i3 
he  does  not  submit  at  the  end  of  three  months»  he  sluiil 
be  banished  the  kingdom  ;  and  if  he  returns»  put  to 
death.  They  allow  this  to  go  on,  and  show  aa  mttd 
firmness  in  suffering  as  scruple  in  belief;  for  a  liuk 
about  receiving  of  the  communion,  sitting  rather  Ûm 
kneeling,  or  standing  rather  than  sitting»  they  give  op 
their  livings,  their  property,  their  liberty,  their  oouotrj. 
One  Dr.  Lcighton  was  imprifloned  fifteen  waelci 
in  a  dog's  kennel,  without  firej  roof,  bed,  and  in 
irons:  his  hair  and  skin  fell  off;  he  was  set  in  tht 
pilloiy  during  the  November  frosts,  then  whipt,  aini 
branded  on  the  forehead  ;  his  ears  were  cnt  off,  im 
nose  sMt  ;  he  was  shut  up  eight  years  in  the  Fleet,  and 
thence  cast  into  the  common  prison.  Many  wisnt 
cheerfiiUy  to  the  stake.  Keligion  with  them  was  s 
covenants  that  is,  a  treaty  made  with  God,  which  must 
be  kept  in  spite  of  everything,  as  a  written  engagement^ 
to  the  letter,  to  the  last  syllable.  An  admirable  and 
deplorable  stiffness  of   an  over-scnipulous  eonncienc^ 


^  The  BepaiAtioa  of  the  Auglicasi  and  diuentera  iQsy  be  âàiad  i 

UW4  >  urn 
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which  made  cavillers  at  the  same  time  with  believera, 
which  was  to  make  t3rTants  after  it  had  made  martyrs.. 
Between  the  two,  it  made  fighting  men.  These  men 
had  become  wonderfully  wealthy  and  had  increased  in 
nimibers  in  the  course  of  eighty  years,  as  is  always  the 
case  with  men  who  labour,  live  honestly,  and  pass  their 
lives  uprightly,  sustained  by  a  powerful  source  of  action 
from  within.  Thenceforth  they  are  able  to  resist,  and 
they  do  resist  when  driven  to  extremities  ;  they  choose 
to  have  recourse  to  anns  rather  than  be  driven  back  to 
idolatry  and  sin.  The  Long  Parliament  assembles, 
defeats  the  king,  purges  religion  ;  the  dam  is  broken, 
the  Independents  are  hurled  above  the  Presbyterians, 
the  fanatics  above  the  mere  zealots  ;  irresistible  and 
overwhebiiing  faith,  enthusiasm,  grow  into  a  torrent, 
swallow  up,  or  at^  least  disturb  the  strongest  minds, 
politicians,  lawyers,  captains.  The  Commons  occupy  a 
day  in  every  week  in  deliberating  on  the  progress  of 
religion.  As  soon  as  they  touch  upon  doctrines  they 
become  furious.  A  poor  man,  Paul  Best,  being  accused 
of  denying  the  Trinity,  they  demand  the  passing  of  a 
decree  to  punish  him  with  death  ;  James  Nayler  having 
imagined  that  he  was  God,  the  Commons  devote  them- 
selves to  a  trial  of  eleven  days,  with  a  Hebraic  animosity 
and  ferocity  :  "  I  think  him  worse  than  possessed  with 
the  devil.  Our  God  is  here  supplanted.  My  ears 
trembled,  my  heart  shuddered,  on  hearing  this  report 
1  will  speak  no  more.  Let  us  all  stop  our  ears  and  stone 
bim."  *  Before  tlie  House  of  Conmions,  publicly,  the  men 
in  authority  had  ecstasies.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
Presbyterians,  the  preacher  Hugh  Peters  started  up  in 
the  middle  of  a  sermon,  and  cried  out  :  "  Now  I  have 

^  Burton's  Parliamentary  Diary ^  ed.  by  Katt,  1828,  4  toIi.  L  64» 
VOL.  II.  ^ 
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it  Ij  Bevdatdon,  now  I  shall  tell  yon.  This  ani^ 
must  root  ap  Monarchy,  not  only  here,  bat  in  Fiaiioe 
and  other  kuigdcsna  round  about  ;  this  is  to  bring  you 
out  of  E^ypt  :  this  Army  is  that  corner-stone  cut  ont 
of  the  Mountains  which  must  dash  the  powers  of  the 
earth  to  pieces.  But  it  is  objected,  the  way  we  walk  in 
is  without  president  (jrie)  ;  what  think  yon  of  the  Virgin 
Mary?  was  there  ever  any  president  before, that  a  Womaii 
shoiûd  conceive  a  Child  without  the  company  of  a  Manf 
This  is  an  Âge  to  make  examples  and  présidente  in."^ 
Cromwell  found  prophecies,  counsels  in  the  BiUe  for 
the  present  time,  positive  justifications  of  his  policy. 
**  He  looked  upon  the  Design  of  the  Lord  in  this  day  to 
be  the  freeing  of  His  People  from  every  Burden,  and 
that  was  now  accomplishing  what  was  prophesied  in 
the  110th  Pscdm;  from  the  Consideration  of  which  he 
was  often  encouraged  to  attend  the  effecting  those 
Ends,  spending  at  least  an  hour  in  the  Exposition  of 
that    Psalm."  '      Granted    that    he    was    a    schemer, 

*  Walker's  Hiêlory  of  Independency^  1648,  part  ii.  p.  49. 

'  This  passage  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the  difficaltiefl  and 
perplexities  to  which  a  translator  of  a  History  of  Literature  most 
always  be  exposed,  and  this  without  any  fault  of  the  original  author. 
Ah  uno  dieee  omnes  M.  Taine  says  that  Cromwell  found  justification 
for  his  policy  in  Psalm  cxiii.,  which,  on  looking  out,  1  found  to  be  "an 
exhortation  to  praise  God  for  His  excellency  and  for  His  mercy," — a 
psalm  by  which  Cromwell's  conduct  could  nowise  be  justified.  I  opened 
then  Carlyle's  CfromweU'i  LetUre^  etc,  and  saw,  in  voL  ii  part  yi.  p. 
167,  the  same  fact  stated,  but  Psalm  ex.  mentioned  and  given,—  a  far  mon 
likely  psalm  to  have  influenced  CromwelL  Carlyle  refers  to  Ludlow^ 
L  819,  Taine  to  Guizot,  Portraits  Politiques,  p.  68,  and  to  Carlyle.  In 
looking  in  Gnizot's  volume,  6th  éd.,  1862,  I  find  that  this  writer  alao 
mentions  Psalm  cxiii.  ;  but  on  referring  finally  to  the  Memoirs  of 
Edmund  Ludlow,  printed  at  Vivay  (sic)  in  the  Canton  of  Bern,  1698, 1 
read,  in  vol.  i  p.  819,  the  sentence,  as  given  above  ;  therefore  Carlyls 
waa  right — Tfti 
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above  all  ambitiouB,  yet  he  was  truly  fanatical  and 
fiincere.  His  doctor  related  that  he  had  been  veiy 
melancholy  for  years  at  a  time,  with  strange  hallucina* 
tions,  and  the  frequent  fancy  that  he  was  at  death's 
door.  Two  years  before  the  Revolution  he  wrote  to  his 
cousin  :  "  Truly  no  poor  creature  hath  more  cause  to  put 
himself  forth  in  the  cause  of  his  God  than  I.  .  .  . 
The  Lord  accept  me  in  His  Son,  and  give  me  to  walk 
in  the  light  — and  give  us  to  walk  in  the  light,  as  He 
is  the  light  I  .  .  .  blessed  be  His  Name  for  shining 
upon  so  dark  a  heart  as  mine  !  "  '  Certainly  he 
must  have  dreamed  of  becoming  a  saint  as  well  as  a 
king,  and  aspired  to  salvation  as  well  as  to  a  throne. 
At  the  moment  when  he  was  proceeding  to  Ireland,  and 
was  about  to  massacre  the  Catholics  there,  he  wrote  to 
his  daughter-in-law  a  letter  of  advice  which  Baxter  or 
Taylor  might  willingly  have  subscribed.  In  the  midst 
of  pressing  alBfairs,  in  1651,  he  thus  exhorted  his  wife: 
"My  dearest,  I  could  not  satisfy  myself  to  omit  this 
post,  although  I  have  not  much  to  write.  ...  It  joys 
me  to  hear  thy  soul  prospereth  :  the  Lord  increase  His 
favours  to  thee  more  and  mora  The  great  good  thy 
soul  can  wish  is.  That  the  Lord  lift  upon  thee  the  light 
of  His  countenance,  which  is  better  than  life.  The  Lord 
bless  all  thy  good  counsel  and  example  to  all  those 
about  thee,  and  hear  all  thy  prayers,  and  accept  thee 
always."  *  Dying,  he  adced  whether  grace  once  received 
could  be  lost,  and  was  reassured  to  learn  that  it  could 
not,  being,  as  he  said,  certain  that  he  had  once  been  in 
a  state  of  graca  He  died  with  this  prayer:  '*Ix)rd,. 
thou^  I  am  a  miserable  and  wretched  creature,  I  am 

1  Orwnwdl*ê LeiUn €md Spmhêê,  ed.  Cwlyle,  IBM,  Svoli.  L  79. 
'^  Idem,  ii  278. 
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in  Covenant  with  Thee  through  gracei  And  I  mtj.  I 
will,  come  to  Thee,  for  Thy  People.  Thou  hast  mdb 
me,  though  very  imworthy,  a  mean  instrument  to  do 
them  some  good,  and  Thee  servica  .  .  .  Lord,  however 
Thou  do  dispose  of  me,  continue  and  go  on  to  do  good 
for  them  .  .  .  and  go  on  .  .  .  with  the  work  of  refiiff- 
mation  ;  and  make  the  Name  of  Christ  glorious  in  the 
world."  ^  Underneath  this  practical,  prudent,  woiidly 
spirit,  there  was  an  English  element  of  anxious  and 
powerful  imagination,  capable  of  engendering  an  impas- 
sioned Calvinism  and  mystic  fears.*  The  same  contrasti 
were  jumbled  together  and  reconciled  in  the  other 
Independents.  In  1648,  after  unsuccessful  tactics» 
they  were  in  danger  between  the  king  and  the  Paiiia- 
ment  ;  then  they  assembled  for  several  days  together  at 
Windsor  to  confess  themselves  to  God,  and  seek  His 
assistance  ;  and  they  discovered  that  all  their  evils  came 
from  the  conferences  they  had  had  the  weakness  to  pro- 
pose to  the  king.  "  And  in  this  path  the  Lord  led  us," 
said  Adjutant  Allen,  "  not  only  to  see  our  sin,  but  also 
our  duty;  and  this  so  imanimously  set  with  weight 
upon  each  heart  that  none  was  aUe  hardly  to  speak  a 
word  to  each  other  for  bitter  weeping,  partly  in  the  sense 
and  shame  of  our  iniquities  ;  of  our  unbelief,  base  fear 
of  men,  and  carnal  consultations  (as  the  fruit  thereof) 
with  our  own  wisdoms,  and  not  with  the  Word  of  the 
Lord."^  Thereupon  they  resolved  to  bring  the  king  to 
judgment  and  death,  and  did  as  they  had  resolved. 
Around  them,  fanaticism  and  folly  gained  groimd 

>  OromtceWs  LeUen,  ed.  Carlyle,  iii.  378. 

'  See  his  speeches.  The  style  is  disjointed,  obscure,  impusioned, 
oat  of  the  common,  like  that  of  a  man  who  is  not  matter  of  his  witii 
and  who  yet  sees  straight  by  a  sort  of  intuition. 

s  Oromweltê  LeiUn,  I  265. 
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Independents,  Millênariana,  Antioûinland,  Ânabaptista^ 
libertines,  Familists,  Quakers,  Enthusiasts,  Seekers,  Per- 
fectionists, Sociniaas,  Arians,  anti-Trinitarians,  anti- 
Scripturalists,  Sceptics  î  the  list  of  sects  is  io  terminable. 
Women,  soltliers,  suddenly  got  up  into  the  pulpit  and 
preached.  The  strangest  ceremonies  took  place  in  publia 
In  1644,  says  Dr.  Featly,  the  Anabaptists  rebaptised  a 
hundred  men  and  women  together  at  twilight,  io  stieama, 
in  branches  of  the  Thames,  and  elsewhere,  plunging 
them  in  the  water  over  head  and  ears.  One  Oates,  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  was  bTX)ught  before  a  jury  for  the  murder 
of  Anne  Martin,  who  died  a  few  day®  after  her  baptism 
of  a  cold  which  bad  seized  her.  George  Fox  the 
Quaker  spoke  with  God,  and  witnessed  with  a  loud 
Toice,  in  the  streets  and  market-places,  against  the  sins  of 
the  aga  William  Simpson,  one  of  his  disciples,  *'  was 
moved  of  the  Lord  to  go,  at  seveml  times,  for  three  years, 
naked  and  barefoot  before  them,  ùm  a  sign  unto  them,  in 
the  markets,  courts^  towns,  cities,  to  priests*  houses,  and 
to  great  men's  houses,  telling  them,  so  shall  they  all  be 
stripped  naked,  as  he  was  stripped  naked.  And  sometime 
he  was  moved  to  put  on  hair  sackcloth,  and  to  besmear 
Ms  face,  and  to  telJ  them,  so  would  the  Lord  besmear  all 
their  religion  as  he  was  besmeared.* 

**  A  female  came  into  Whitehall  Chapel  stark  naked, 
in  the  midst  of  public  worshijr,  the  Loid  Protector 
himself  being  present  A  Quaker  came  to  the  door  of  the 
Parliament  House  with  a  dmvm  sword,  and  wounded 
several  who  were  present,  saying  that  be  was  inspired 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  kill  every  man  that  sat  in  the 
house,"     The  Fifth  Monarchy  men  believed  that  Christ 

i  A  J<mnml  qflh*  Life,  ûc,  oftktU  ÂfuÂsut,  EmismU,  oa^  Faiikful 
Qflum  Chrut,  Owrft  F^  eth  edit,  ISie» 
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was  about  to  âesoenâ  to  idgn  in  penon  upon  eaiih  tat 
a  thousand  yean,  with  the  saints  for  Hia  minîstm 
The  Banters  looked  upon  furious  vodf erationB  and  con- 
tortions as  the  principal  signs  of  fiûth.  The  Seekaa 
thought  that  religious  truth  could  onlj  be  seized  in  i 
sort  of  mystical  fog,  with  doubt  aiid  fear.  The  Muggk- 
tonians  decided  that  "John  Beeve  and  Ludovick 
Muggleton  were  the  two  last  prophets  and  meaaeiigen 
of  Grod  ;  **  they  declared  the  Quakers  posseased  of  the 
devil,  exorcised  him,  and  prophesied  that  William  Pem 
would  be  damned.  I  have  before  mentioned  James 
Nayler,  an  old  quartermaster  of  (General  Lambert,  adned 
as  a  god  by  his  followers.  Several  women  led  hia 
horse,  others  cast  before  him  their  kerchiefe  and  scarves, 
singing,  Holy,  holy.  Lord  Grod.  They  called  him 
"lovely  among  ten  thousand,  the  only  Son  of  God, 
the  prophet  of  the  Most  High,  King  of  Israel,  the 
eternal  Son  of  Justice,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  Jesus,  him  in 
whom  the  hope  of  Israel  rests."  One  of  them,  Dorcas 
Erbuiy,  declared  that  she  had  lain  dead  for  two  whole 
days  in  her  prison  in  Exeter  Graol,  and  that  Nayler 
had  restored  her  to  life  by  laying  his  hands  upon  her. 
Sarah  Blackbury  finding  him  a  prisoner,  took  him  by 
the  hand  and  said,  "  Eise  up  my  love,  my  dove,  my 
fairest  one  :  why  stayest  thou  among  the  pots  I*'  Then 
she  kissed  his  hand  and  fell  down  before  him.  When 
he  was  put  in  the  pillory,  some  of  his  disciples  b^an 
to  sing,  weep,  smite  their  breasts  ;  others  kissed  his 
hands,  rested  on  his  bosom,  and  kissed  his  wounda  ^ 
Bedlam  broken  loose  could  not  have  surpassed  them. 
Underneath  the  surface  and  these  disorderly  bubbles 

>  Burton's  Fiarliameniary  Diary,  I  4S-178.    KoO,  ffiêtory  ^  ikê 
Furikmê,  iiL,  Supplt 
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the  wîâê  and  deep  strata  of  the  nation  had  settledp  and 
the  new  faith  was  doing  its  work  with  them, — a  prac- 
tical and  positive,  a  political  and  moral  work.  Wliilat 
the  Gennan  Kefomiation,  after  the  German  wont,  re- 
sulted in  great  volumes  and  a  scholastic  system,  the 
Englisli  Reformation,  after  the  English  wont,  resulted 
in  action  and  ^tablishment  *'  How  the  Church  of 
Christ  shall  be  governed  ;"  that  was  the  great  question 
which  was  diacuaaed  among  the  sects.  The  House  of 
Cominona  asked  the  Assembly  of  Divines  :  If  thé 
classical,  provincial,  and  local  assemblies  were  jurt 
diwino,  and  instituted  by  the  will  and  appointment  of 
Jesus  Christ  Î  If  they  were  all  so  ?  If  only  some 
were  so,  and  which  ?  If  appeals  carried  by  the  elders 
of  a  congregation  to  provincial,  departmental,  and 
national  assemblies  were  jute  dimno,  and  according  to 
the  will  and  appointment  of  Jesus  Christ  t  If  some 
only  were  yi*r«  diviTia  ?  And  which  ?  If  the  power  of  the 
assemblies  in  such  appeals  was  jure  divino,  and  by  the 
win  and  appointment  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  and  a  hundred 
other  questions  of  the  same  kind.  Parliament  declared 
that,  according  to  Scripturej  the  dignities  of  priest  and 
bishop  were  equal  ;  it  regulated  ordinations,  convoca- 
tions,  excommunications,  jurisdictionsi  elections  ;  spent 
half  its  time  and  exerted  all  its  power  in  establishing 
the  Presbyterian  Church.*  So,  with  the  Independents, 
fervour  engendered  courage  and  disciplina  "CromweU*s 
regiment  of  horse  were  most  of  them  freeholders'  song, 
who  engaged  in  the  war  upon  principles  of  conscience  ; 
and  that  being  well  armed  within,  by  the  satisfaction 
of  their  consciences,  and  without  with  good  iron  u^rms, 
they  would  as  one  man  stand  firmly  and  chaise  deaper- 

1  Sea  Neal,  HùL  ûfihi  P^rUa7\4,  ii.  418-4^0, 
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atdy.''^      This   army,   in  which    inspired    ootpoBdi 

preached  to  lukewarm  colonels,  acted  with  the  sdiditf 
and  precision  of  a  Russian  regiment  :  it  was  a  diiftf.i 
duty  towards  God,  to  fire  straight  and  mazeh  in  gool 
order  ;  and  a  perfect  Christian  made  a  perfect  aoUk 
There  was  no  separation  here  between  theory  and  pll^ 
tice,  between  private  and  public  life»  between  dte 
spiritual  and  the  temporal.  They  wished  to  ap^j 
Scripture  to  "establish  the  kingdom  of  heaven  upoi 
earth/'  to  institute  not  only  a  Christian  Church,  but  a 
Christian  Society,  to  change  the  law  into  a  guardian  of 
morals,  to  compel  men  to  piety  and  virtue  ;  and  for  a 
while  they  succeeded  in  it  "  Though  the  discipline  tf 
the  church  was  at  an  end,  there  was  nevertheless  an 
uncommon  spirit  of  devotion  among  people  in  the 
parliament  quarters  ;  the  Lord's  day  was  observed  with 
remarkable  strictness,  the  churches  being  crowded  with 
numerous  and  attentive  hearers  three  or  four  times  in 
the  day  ;  the  officers  of  the  peace  patrolled  the  streets, 
and  shut  up  all  publick  houses  ;  there  was  no  travelling 
on  the  road,  or  walking  in  the  fields,  except  in  cases  of 
absolute  necessity.  Religious  exercises  were  set  up  in 
private  families,  as  reading  the  Scriptures,  family  prayer, 
repeating  sermons,  and  singing  of  psalms,  which  was  so 
universal,  that  you  might  walk  through  the  city  of 
London  on  the  evening  of  the  Lord's  day,  without  see- 
ing an  idle  person,  or  hearing  anything  but  the  voice  of 
prayer  or  praise  from  churches  and  private  houses."  * 
People  would  rise  before  daybreak,  and  walk  a  great  dis- 

*  Whitelocke*8  Memorials^  i.  68. 

*  Xeal«  iL  553.  Compare  with  the  French  Revolution.  When  ths 
B«etille  was  demolisheti,  they  wrote  on  the  ruins  these  words  :  **  Ici 
l'on  danse."  From  this  contrast  we  see  the  difference  between  the  twc 
systems  and  the  two  nationa. 
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tance  to  be  able  to  hear  the  word  of  God.  "There 
were  no  gaming-houses,  or  houses  of  pleasure  ;  no  pro- 
fane swearing,  drunkenness,  or  any  kind  of  debauchery."* 
The  Parliamentary  soldiers  came  in  great  numbers  to 
listen  to  sermons,  spoke  of  religion,  pmyed  and  sang 
psalms  together,  when  on  duty.  In  1644  Parliament 
forbade  the  sale  of  commotlities  on  Simday,  and  ordained 
"  that  no  person  shall  travel,  or  carry  a  burden,  or  do 
any  worldly  labour,  upon  penalty  of  10s.  for  the 
traveller,  and  5  s.  for  eveiy  burden.  That  no  person 
shall  on  the  Lord's  day  use,  or  be  present  at,  any 
wrestling,  shooting,  fowling,  ringing  of  bells  for  pleasure, 
markets,  wakes,  church-ales,  dancing,  games  or  sportB 
whatsoever,  upon  penalty  of  58.  to  every  one  above 
fourteen  years  of  aga  And  if  children  are  found 
offending  in  the  premises,  their  parents  or  guardians  to 
forfeit  1 2d.  for  every  offence.  If  the  several  fines  above 
mentioned  cannot  be  leWed,  the  offending  party  shall 
be  set  in  the  stocks  for  the  space  of  three  hours." 
When  the  Independents  were  in  power,  severity  be- 
came still  greater.  The  oflScers  in  the  army,  having 
convicted  one  of  their  quartermasters  of  blasphemy, 
condemned  him  to  have  his  tongue  bored  with  a  red- 
hot  iron,  his  sword  broken  over  his  head,  and  himself 
to  be  dismissed  from  the  army.  During  Cromwell's 
expedition  in  Ireland,  we  read  that  no  blasphemy  was 
heard  in  the  camp  ;  the  soldiers  spent  their  leisure  hours 
in  reading  the  Bible,  singing  psalms,  and  holding  religious 
controversies.  In  1650  the  punishments  inflicted  on 
Sabbath-breakers  were  doubled.  Stem  laws  were  passed 
against  betting,  gallantry  was  reckoned  a  crime;  the 
theatres  were  destroyed,  the  spectators  fined,  the  acton 
^  Neal,  Hùi,  o/Ou  PurUam,  iL  Wk 
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whipt  at  the  cartfs  tail;  adultexy  ponished  with  dealii: 
in  order  to  reach  crime  more  mnLj,  they  petseeiited 
pleaaura     But  if  they  were  austere  against  othen^  tiiflj 
were  so  against  thexnselveQ.  and  practised  the  virtoes 
they  exacted.      After  the  Bestoration,  two  thousand 
ministers,  rather  than  conform  to  the  new  litai){y,  resigned 
their  cures,  though  they  and  their  families  had  to  die 
of  hunger.     Many  of  them,  says  Baxter,  thinking  that 
they  were  not  justified  in  quitting  their  ministiy  after 
being  set  apart  for  it  by  ordination,  preached  to  such 
as  would  hear  them  in  tibe  fields  and  in  certain  houses, 
imtil  they  were  seized  and  thrown  into  prisons,  where  a 
great  number  of  them  perished.     Cromwell's  fifty  thou- 
sand veterans,  suddenly  disbanded  and  without  resources, 
did  not  bring  a  single  recruit  to  the  vagabonds  and 
bandits.     ''  The  Boyalists  themselves  confessed    that, 
in  every  department  of  honest  industry,  the  discarded 
warriors  prospered  beyond  other  men,  that  none  was 
charged  with  any  theft  or  robbery,  that  none  was  heard 
to  ask  an  alms,  and  that,  if  a  baker,  a  mason,  or  a 
waggoner,  attracted  notice  by  his  diligence  and  sobriety, 
he  was  in  all  probability  one  of  Oliver's  old  soldiers."  * 
Purified  by  persecution  and  ennobled  by  patience,  they 
ended  by  winning  the  tolerance  of  the  law  and  the 
respect  of   the  public,  and  raised  national  morality, 
as  they  had  saved  national  liberty.     But  others,  exiles 
in  America,  pushed  to  the  extreme  this  great  religi- 
ous and  stoical   spirit,  with   its  weaknesses   and  its 
power,  with  its  vices  and  its  virtues.     Their  determina- 
tion, intensified  by  a  fervent  faith,  employed  iu   politi- 
cal and  practical  pursuits,  invented  the  science  of  emi- 
gration, made  exile  tolerable,  drove  back  the  Indians^ 

^  HacaulAy,  HiaL  of  England,  ed.  Lady  Treyeljan,  L  121. 
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fi^ilised  the  desert,  raised  a  rigid  morality  into  a  civil 
law,  foimded  and  armed  a  church,  and  on  the  Bibk  m 
a  basis  built  up  a  new  etata  * 

That  was  not  a  cônGâptioi:!  of  life  from  which  a 
genuine  literature  might  be  expected  to  issua  The 
idea  of  the  beautiful  is  wanting,  and  wliat  is  a  literature 
without  that  ?  The  natural  expression  uf  tlie  heart's 
emotions  is  proscribed,  and  what  is  a  literature  without 
that  ?  They  abolished  as  impious  the  free  stage  and  the 
rich  poesy  which  the  Eenaissance  had  brougirt  tliêm. 
They  rejected  as  profane  the  ornate  style  and  copious 
eloquence  which  had  been  established  around  them  by 
the  imitation  of  antiquity  and  of  Italy.  They  mis» 
trusted  reason,  and  were  incapable  of  philosophy.  They 
ignored  the  divine  languor  of  the  Imitaiw  Christi  and 
the  touching  tenderness  of  the  Gospel  Their  chamctei 
exhibita  only  manliness,  their  conduct  austerity,  their 
mind  preeiseness.  We  find  amongst  them  only  excited 
theologians,  minute  controyersialista,  eneigetic  men  of 
action,  narrow  and  patient  minds,  engrossed  in  positive 
proofs  and  practical  labours,  void  of  general  ideas  and 
refined  tastes,  dulled  by  text»,  dry  and  obstinate 
reasoners,  who  twisted  the  Scripture  in  order  to  extract 
from  it  a  form  of  govenxmeot  or  a  table  of  dogma. 
What  could  be  narrower  or  more  repulsive  than  theee 
pursuits  and  wrangles  ?  Â  pamphlet  of  the  time 
petitions  for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  draws  its  ail- 
ments (1)  from  the  parable  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares 

1  A  cert^iii  John  Denii  wu  publie!/  whipt  for  tiAtiog  wung  a  pro» 
f^e  iatig.  M&thûu,  b  HtUfi  girl,  hftTing  gi'vtn  some  roasted  chestntit* 
t^  ifervmUh  Booty,  and  told  kim  ironicaUj  th^t  he  migMgiTe  them  tmek 
lo  her  m  pArmdiâé,  wu  ord^ncd  to  aak  p&idon  three  times  in  ebtitt^ 
fttid  to  be  thT«e  dmyi  oti  breaid  uid  TAter  in  piiion.  1S6Û-KI7Û  ^ 
reeatdi  of  Muiiachutetti. 
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which  grow  together  till  the  harvest;  (2)  from  thia 
maxim  of  the  Apostlea,  Let  every  man  be  thoro  uglily 
persuaded  iu  his  own  mind  ;  (3)  from  this  text,  WTiat- 
soever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin  ;  (4)  from  this  divine  rule 
of  our  Saviour^  Do  to  others  what  you  would  they 
should  do  unto  you.  Later,  when  the  angry  Commoaa 
desired  to  pass  judgment  on  James  Nay  1er,  the  trial 
became  entangled  in  an  endless  jmidical  and  theological 
discussion,  some  declaring  that  the  crime  committed 
was  idolatry,  others  seduction,  aH  emptying  out  before 
Uie  House  their  armoury  of  commentaries  and  texta.^ 
Seldom  has  a  generation  been  found  more  mutOated  in 
all  the  faculties  which  produce  contemplation  and  orna- 
ment, more  reduced  to  the  faculties  which  uourieh  dis* 
cnsâiou  and  morality  Like  a  beautiful  insect  which  haa 
become  transformed  and  has  lost  its  wings,  so  we  see 
the  poetic  generation  of  Elizabeth  disappear,  leaving 
in  its  place  but  a  sluggish  caterpillar,  a  stubborn 
and  useful  spinner,  armed  with  industrious  feet  and 
formidable  jaws,  spending  its  existence  in  eating  into 
old  leaves  and  devouring  its  enemies.  They  are  without 
style  ;  they  speak  like  business  meu  ;  at  most,  here 
and  there,  a  pamphlet  of  Prynne  possesses  a  little  \igour. 
Their  histories,  like  May's  for  instance,  are  flat  and 
heavy  Their  memoirs,  even  those  of  Ludlow  and 
Mrs.  Hutchinson,  are  long,  wearisome,  mere  statements, 
destitute  of  personal  feelings,  void  of  enthusiasm  or 
entertaining  matter  ;  **  they  seem  to  ignore  themselvea, 
and  are  engrossed  by   the  general  prospects  of  their 

^  *'0pon  the  commoti  lenM  of  Scripture,"  «aid  MAjor»giiiier«| 
Dbl>rowe,  *'  ih^r9  are  fvw  hut  do  commit  blupliemy,  hb  our  âaTiour 
pu  ta  it  in  Mark  :  *  ains,  bloJipbemiei  ;  if  so,  then  none  without  bliMi- 
phemy/  It  woa  charged  trpon  David,  and  Eli's  son,  'thou  ha«t  Ma^ 
phemed,  or  cau^^d  others  to  blaâ{^ein«.'  " — Burtoa'a  Dtary,  L  54 
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Ltise/'^  GcKxi  works  of  piety,  solid  aod  eonvincing 
sermons;  sIqc^^,  edifjHog,  exact,  Biethodical  book^ 
like  those  of  Baxter,  Barclay,  Calamy,  John  Owen; 
personal  narratives,  like  that  of  Baxter,  like  Fox'a 
journal,  Banyan's  life,  a  large  coUection  of  document* 
and  arguments,  conscientiously  arranged, — this  is  all 
they  offer;  the  Puritan  destroys  the  artist,  etiffeni  the 
man,  fetters  the  writer;  and  leavea  of  artist,  man, 
writer,  only  a  sort  of  abstract  being,  the  slave  of  a 
watchword.  If  a  Milton  springs  up  amongst  tliem,  it 
is  because  by  his  great  curiosity,  his  travels,  his  com- 
prehensive education,  above  all  by  his  youth  saturated 
in  the  grand  poetry  of  the  preceding  age,  and  by  his 
independence  of  spirit,  haughtily  defended  even  against 
the  sectarians,  Milton  passes  beyond  sectarianism. 
Steictly  speaking,  the  Puritans  could  but  have  one  poet, 
an  involuntary  poet,  a  madman,  a  martyr,  a  hero,  and 
a  victim  of  gmce  ;  a  genuine  preacher,  who  attains 
the  beautiful  by  chance,  whilst  pursuing  the  useful  on 
principle  ;  a  poor  tinker,  who,  employing  images  so  as 
to  be  understood  by  mechauicB,  saOors,  servant-girls, 
attained,  without  pretauding  to  it,  eloquence  and  high 
art. 

VI. 

Next  to  the  Bible,  the  brmk  most  widely  read  in 
England  is  the  PilffriTns  Profp'csii,  by  John  Bunyan. 
The  reason  is,  that  the  basis  of  Protestantism  is  the 
doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace,  and  that  no  writer  has 
equalled  Bunyan  in  making  this  doctrine  understood. 

To  treat  well  of  supernatural  impressions,  a  man  must 
liave  been  subject  to  them.     Bunyan  had  that  kind  of 
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imagination  which  produces  them.     Powerflil  as  tint 
of  an   artist^   but.  more  vehement^    this   imaginatim 
yroAed  in  the  man  without  his  oo-opeTati0ii,  and  be- 
sieged him  with  visions  which  he  had  neither  willed 
nor  foreseen.     From  that  moment  Uiere  was  in  him  es 
it  were  a  second  self»  ruling  the  firsts  grand  and  terabk^ 
whose  apparitions  weie  sudden,  its  motions  nnknowi^ 
which  redoubled  or  crushed  his  fiEumlties»  proetnted  or 
transported  him,  bathed  him  in  the  sweat  of  agony, 
ravished  him  with  trances  of  joy,  and  which  by  its 
force,  strangeness,  independence,  impressed  upon  him 
the  presence  and  the  action  of  a  foreign  and  superior 
master.     Bunyan,  like  Saint  Theresa,  was  fh>ni  in£uicy 
''greatly  troubled  with   the  thoughts  of  the  feaifbl 
torments  of  hell-fire,''  sad  in  the  midst  of  pleasures, 
believing  himself  damned,  and  so  despairing,  that  he 
wished  he  was  a  devil,  "  supposing  they  were  only  tor> 
mentors  ;  that  if  it  must  needs  be  that  I  went  thither, 
I  might  be  rather  a  tormentor,  than  be  tormented  my- 
self."^    There  already  was  the  assault  of  exact  and 
bodily  imagea     Under  their  influence  reflection  ceased, 
and  the  man  was  suddenly  spurred  into  action.     The 
first  movement  carried  him  with  closed  eyes,  as  down  a 
steep  slope,  into  mad  resolutions.     One  day,  "  being  in 
the  field,  with  my  companions,  it  chanced  that  an  adder 
passed  over  the  highway  ;  so  I,  having  a  stick,  struck 
her  over  the  back  ;  and  having  stunned  her,  I  forced 
open  her  mouth  with  my  stick,  and  plucked  her  sting 
out  with  my  fingers,  by  which  act,  had  not  God  been 
merciful  to  me,  I  might,   by  my  desperateness,  have 
brought  myself  to  my  end."  ^     In  his  first  approaches 
to  conversion  he  was  extreme  in  his  emotions,  and 
^  OraeêAh(mndim0tothêChU/<ifSiiimêr$,i7.        >  /Kd  1 12. 
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penetrated  to  the  heart  by  the  sight  of  physical  objects, 
"adoring"  prieat,  service,  altar,  vestmetit  "Thia 
conceit  grew  so  strong  tipon  my  spirit»  that  had  I  but 
seen  a  prieat  {though  never  so  sordid  and  debauched 
in  his  life),  I  should  find  my  spirit  fall  under  him, 
reverence  him,  and  knit  unto  him  j  yea,  I  thought,  for 
the  love  I  did  bear  unto  them  (supposing  they  were  the 
ministers  of  God),  I  could  have  laid  down  at  their  feet, 
afid  have  been  trampled  upon  by  them;  their  name, 
their  garb,  and  work  did  bo  intoxicate  and  bewitch  ma'** 
Already  his  ideas  clung  to  him  with  that  irrésistible 
hold  which  constitutes  monomania;  no  matter  how 
absurd  they  were,  they  ruled  him,  not  by  their  truth, 
but  by  their  presence.  The  thought  of  an  impossible 
danger  terrified  him  just  as  much  as  the  sight  of  an 
imminent  periL  As  a  man  hung  over  an  abyss  by  a 
sound  rope,  he  foigot  that  the  ?ope  was  sound,  and  he 
became  giddy.  After  the  fashion  of  English  villagers, 
he  loved  bell -ringing;  when  he  became  a  Puritan»  he 
considered  the  amusement  profane,  and  gave  it  up  ;  yet^ 
impelled  by  his  desire,  he  would  go  into  the  belfry  and 
watch  the  ringers,  "  But  quicldy  after,  I  began  to 
think,  '  How  if  one  of  the  bells  should  fall  ?  *  Then  I 
chose  to  stand  under  a  main  beam,  that  lay  overthwart 
the  steeple,  from  side  to  side,  thinking  here  I  might 
stand  sure  ;  but  then  I  thought  ^ain,  should  the  bell 
fall  with  a  swing,  it  might  ûmt  hit  the  waD,  and  then 
rebounding  upon  me,  might  kill  me  for  all  this  beam. 
This  made  me  stand  in  the  steeple-door;  and  now, 
thought  I,  I  am  safe  enough,  for  if  a  bell  should  then 
Ml,  I  can  slip  out  behind  these  thick  walls,  and  so  be 
preserved  notwithstanding.     So  after  this  I  would  yet 
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go  to  §66  them  ring,  but  would  not  go  any  TartlMr 

than  the  steeple-door  ;  but  then  it  came  iato  my  bead, 
*How   if  the   steeple   itself   should   fallf      And   thia 
thought  (it  may,  tor  aught  I  know,  when  I  stood  and 
looked  on)  did  continually  bo  shake  my  mind,  that  I 
durst  not  stand  at  the  steeple-door  any  longer,  but  was 
forced  to  flee,  for  fear  the  stecpk*  sîïould  fall  upon 
head."  ^     Frequently  the    mere    conception    of    a 
became  for  hini  a  teniptatioo  go  involiintary  and 
stroug,  that  he  felt  upon  him  the  âharp  claw  of  the  devil 
The  fixed   idea  swelled    in   his  head   like    a   pamfn 
abscess,  full  of  alt  sensitiveness  and   of  all   his   lifelj 
blood,     "Now  no  ain  w^ould  serve  Init  that  ;   if  it  wi 
to  be  committed  hy  speaking  of  such  a  word»  thep 
ha%'e  been  aâ   if  iny  mouth  would  have   spoken   tba 
word  whether  I  would  or  no  ;  and  in  so  strong  a  tnea^tr 
was  the  temptation  upon  me,  that  often    I  have 
ready  to  clap  my  hands  under  my  chin,   to  hold  mj 
mouth  from  opening  ;  at  other  times,  to  leap  with  mj 
bead  downward  into  some  muckhiU  hole,  to  keep  mf 
mouth  fn'jm  speaking/**     Later,  in   the  middle  of 
sermon  which  he  was  prea^^hing,  he  waâ  asâailed  b]( 
blasphemous  thoughtâ  ;  the  word  came  to  bis  lips,  and 
all  hia  power  of  resistance  was  barely  able  to  restrain 
the  muscle  excited  by  the  tyrannous  brain. 

Once  the  minister  of  the  parish  was  preaching  against 
the  sin  of  dancing,  oaths,  and  games,  when  he  was  stmcki 
with  the  idea  that  the  sermon  was  for  him,  and  returned! 
home  full  of  troubla  But  he  ate  ;  his  stomach  being  i 
charged,  dischat^ed  his  brain,  and  his  remoiBe  was  dis-i 
persed.  Like  a  true  child>  entirely  absorbed  by  tbel 
emotion  of  the  moment,  he  was  transported,  jumped  out^ 
^  Ora^  Abounding,  g|  3$,  $4  *  Bid.  i  lOa 
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d  ran  to  the  sports.     He  had  thrown  his  ball,  and 

as  about  to  begin  again,  when  a  voie©  from  be&vea 

suddtinly  pierced  his  soul.     **  '  Wilt  tlrioii  leave  thy  sins 

and  go  to  heaven,  or  have  thy  sins  and  go  to  bell  ?  ' 

At  this  I  was  put  to  an  exceeding  maze  ;  wherefore^ 

leaving  my  eat  upon  the  groimd,  I  kx^ked  up  to  heaven^ 

and  was  as  if  I  had  with  the  eyes  of  luy  undeistanding. 

seen  tlie  I^ord  Jesus  l*iok  down  uix>u  nie,  as  beiug  very 

hotly  displeased  with  me,  and  as  if  He  did  severely 

threaten  me  with  some  grievous  punishment  for  these 

and   other  ungodly    practices/*  '     Stuldeidy    retleetiug 

that  his  sins  were  very  great,  and  that  he  would  certainly 

damned  whatever  he  did,  he  resolved  to  enjoy  him- 

elf  in  the  meantime,  and  to  sin  as  much  as  he  could 

in  this  life.     He  took  up  his  haU  agfiin,  recoTumenced 

le  game  with  ardour;  and  swore  louder  and  oftener 

an  ever.     A  month  afterwainls,  being  I'eproved  by  a 

Oman,  "  I  was  silenced,  and  put  to  secret  shame,  and 

that  too,  as  I  thought,  before  the  God  of  heaven  :  whei-e- 

tbre,  while  I  stood   there,  hanging  down  my  head,  I 

ished  that  I  might  be  a  little  child  again,  and  that 

y  father  might  learn  me  to  speak  witliout  this  wicked 

ay  of  swearing  j  for,  thought  I,  I  am  so  accustomed 

it,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  a  reformation,  for 

that  could  never  be.     But  how  it  came  to  pass  I  know 

not,  I  did  from  this  time  forward  so  leave  my  swearing, 

that  it  was  a  great  wonder  to  myself  to  ohsen^e  it  ;  and 

whereas  before  I  knew  not  how  to  speak  unless  I  put 

oatli   before,  and  another  beliind,  to  make  my  words 

ve  authority,  now  I  could  without  it  speak  better,  and 

with  more  pleasantnesa,  than    ever  I  could  before,"  * 

These  sudden  alternations,  these  vehement  reaolutioni^ 

^  Grace  Aboufidiag^  |  2±  *  Bid.  |g  %7  ûnà  Sa. 
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ihiB  unlooked-for  lenewal  of  heart»  are  Ûè»  pndvhd 

an  involuntaiy  and  impassioned  imuginafeionj  vlittlfl 
its  hallucinations,  its  masteiy,  its  fixed  ideas»  its  i(i| 
ideas,  prepares  the  way  for  a  poet^  and  axmamiMi  a] 
inspired  man. 

In  him  ciroiiTnBtances  develop  character  ;  hiskmltfl 
life  develops  his  kind  of  mind.  He  was  bom  in  fhl 
lowest  and  most  despised  rank,  a  tinkar^s  son,  himalft} 
wandering  tinker,  with  a  wife  as  poor  as  hinmelf,  sotb  I 
they  had  not  a  spoon  or  a  dish  between  them.  He  U 
beeoi  taught  in  childhood  to  read  and  write,  bat  ha  kl  I 
since  "  almost  wholly  lost  what  he  had  learned."  Elt 
cation  diverts  and  disciplines  a  man  ;  fills  him  vtt  ' 
varied  and  rational  ideas  ;  prevents  him  from  sinlDii  ' 
into  monomania  or  being  excited  by  transport;  gm 
him  determinate  thoughts  instead  of  eccentric  fandei; 
pliable  opinions  for  fixed  convictions  ;  replaces  impeto- 
ous  images  by  calm  reasonings,  sudden  resolves  by  care- 
fully weighed  decisions  ;  furnishes  us  with  the  wisdom 
and  ideas  of  others  ;  gives  us  conscience  and  self-oooh 
mand.  Suppress  this  reason  and  this  discipline,  and 
consider  the  poor  ignorant  working  man  at  his  toQ; 
his  head  works  while  his  hands  work,  not  ably,  wiA 
methods  acquired  from  any  logic  he  might  have  mustered, 
but  with  dark  emotions,  beneath  a  disorderly  flow  of 
confused  images.  Morning  and  evening,  the  hammer 
which  he  uses  in  his  trade,  drives  in  with  its  deafening 
sounds  the  same  thought  perpetually  returning  and  self- 
communing.  A  troubled,  obstinate  vision  floats  hetatt 
him  in  the  brightness  of  the  hammered  and  quivering 
metaL  In  the  red  furnace  where  the  iron  is  glowing 
in  the  clang  of  the  hammered  brass,  in  the  Uack  comen 
where  the  damp  shadow  creeps,  he  sees  the  flame  and 
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darkoess  of  hell,  and  tJie  rattling  of  eternal  cbaioB. 
Next  day  h@  sees  the  same  image,  the  day  after,  the 
whole  week,  month,  year.  His  brow  wrinkles,  his  eyes 
grow  aad,  and  hia  wife  hears  him  groan  in  the  nigbt-tinie. 
She  remembers  that  she  bas  two  volumes  in  an  old  bag, 
The  Hain  Man's  PaiÂway  to  ffeaven  and  The  Praciwi  of 
Pùiy  ;  he  spells  them  out  to  conaole  himself;  and  the 
printed  thotighta,  already  Bublirae  in  themselves,  made 
more  so  by  the  slowness  with  which  they  are  read^  sink 
like  an  oracle  into  his  subdued  faith.  The  braners  of 
the  devils — the  golden  harps  of  heaven— -the  bleeding 
Christ  on  the  cross, — each  of  these  deep-rooted  ideas 
sprouts  poisonously  or  wholesomely  in  his  diseased 
brain,  spreads,  pushes  out  and  springs  higher  with  a 
ramification  of  fresh  visions,  so  crowded,  that  in  his  en- 
cumbered mind  he  has  no  further  place  nor  air  for 
more  conceptions.  Will  he  rest  when  he  sets  forth  in 
the  winter  on  his  tramp?  During  his  long  solitary 
wanderings,  over  wUd  heaths,  in  cursed  and  haunted 
bogs,  always  abandoned  to  his  own  thoughts,  the  inevi- 
table idea  pursues  liim.  These  neglected  roads  where 
be  sticks  in  the  mud,  these  sluggish  dirty  rivers  which 
he  crosses  on  the  cranky  ferry-boat,  these  threatening 
whispers  of  the  wockIs  at  night,  when  in  perilous  places 
the  livid  moon  shadows  out  ambushed  forms, — all  that 
he  sees  and  hears  falls  into  an  involuntary  poem  around 
the  one  absorbing  idea  \  thus  it  changes  into  a  vast  body 
of  visible  legends,  and  multiplies  its  power  as  it  mnlti^ 
plies  its  details.  Having  become  a  dissenter,  Bunyan 
is  shut  up  for  twelve  years,  having  no  other  amusement 
but  the  Booh  of  Martyrs  and  the  Bible,  in  one  of  those 
pestiferous  prisons  where  the  Puritans  rotted  under  the 
Seatoration.     There  he  is,  still  alone^  thrown  back  upon 
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himself  by  the  monotony  of  his  dungeon.  be8i^1}| 
the  terrors  of  the  old  Testament,  by  the  vengeAd  wi\ 
pourings    of  the   prophets,   by  the   thunder*  strika|  I 
words  of  Paul,  by  the  spectacle  of   trances   and  li} 
martyrs,  face  to  face  with  God,  now  in  despair,  m  | 
consoled,  troubled  with  involuntaiy  images  and 
looked -for    emotions,    seeing    alternately     devil  ail 
angels,  the  actor  and  the  witness  of  an  internal  dim  | 
whose  vicissitudes  he  is  able  to  relate.      He  writes  thea: 
it  is  his  book.     You  see  now  the  condition  of  this  n-  j 
flamed  brain.     Poor  in  ideas,  full  of  images,  given  up  to  1 
a  fixed  and  single  thought^  plunged  into  this  thou^  lif  ' 
his  mechanical  pursuit,  by  his  prison  and  his  readingit 
by  his  knowledge  and  his  ignorance,  circumstance^  Ub 
nature,  make  him  a  visionary  and  an  artist,  furnish  hin 
with  supernatural  impressions  and  visible  images,  teaek- 
ing  him  the  history  of  grace  and  the  means  of  exprtiss- 
ingit 

The  PUgrirrCs  Progress  is  a  manual  of  devotion  for  the 
use  of  simple  folk,  whilst  it  is  an  all^orical  poem  o( 
grace.  In  it  we  liear  a  man  of  the  people  speaking  to  the 
people,  who  would  render  intelligible  to  all  the  terrible 
doctrine  of  damnation  and  salvation.*      According  to 

>  This  is  an  abstract  of  tlie  events  : — From  liighest  heaven  a  voi« 
has  proclaimed  vengeance  against  the  City  of  Destniction,  where  lires 
a  sinner  of  the  name  of  Christian.  Terrified,  he  rises  up  amid  the  jeen 
of  his  neighbours,  and  departs,  for  fear  of  being  devoured  by  the  fire 
which  is  to  consume  the  criminals.  A  helpful  man,  JSvangelisf,  shovi 
him  the  right  road.  A  treacherous  man,  Worldlytoise,  tries  to  tnni 
him  aside.  His  companion,  Pliable^  who  had  followed  liim  at  first, 
gets  stuck  in  the  Slough  of  Despond,  and  leaves  him.  He  advances 
bravely  across  the  dirty  water  and  the  slippery  mud,  and  reaches  the 
Strait  OaUf  where  a  wise  Interpreter  instructs  him  by  visible  shows» 
and  points  out  the  way  to  the  Heavenly  City.  He  pastes  before  a 
crosi,  and  the  heavy  burden  of  sins,  which  he  carried  on  his  back,  ■ 
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^unyaji,  we  are  "  children  of  wrath,"  condemoed  from 

birth,  guUty  by  nature^  jtistly  predestiuad  to  destruc- 

aiL     B&Death  this  formidable  thought  the  heart  gives 

ly.     The  unhappy  man  relates  how  he  trembled  in 

his  limbs,  and  in  hiâ  fits  it  aeemed  to  him  ba  though 

be  bones  of  his  cheat  would  break.     "  One  day,"  he  teUâ 

s,  "  I  walked  to  a  neighbouring  towm,  and  sat  down 

on  a  settle  in  the  street,  and  fell  into  a  very  deep 

luse  about  the  most  fearful  state  my  sin  had  brought 

le  to  ;  and  after  long  muring,  I  lifted  up  my  head,  but 

[letliought  I  saw,  as  if  the  sou  that  shineth  in  the 

keavens  did  gruJge  to  give  light  ;  and  as  if  the  very 

:>ne3  in  the  street,  and  tiles  upon  the  houses,  did  band 

bemselves  e^inst  me*     0  how  happy  now  was  everj^ 

'creature  over  I  was  [     For  they  stood  fmU  and   kept 

their  station,  but  I  was  gone  and  lost"  *     Tlie  devils 

gathered  together  against  the  repentant  sinner;  they 

loo9«neii  and  fâUs  off,  He  pamfull  j  cUitiba  the  Kttfi^i  hill  of  Di^kulifft 
ft&d  tiîaches  à  great  cAetli?,  where  W^ckful^  the  gynrdiiiu^  gives  biui  it) 
charge  to  hia  good  dattghtera  Pieiy  luid  Pfvdeiuxt  who  warn  Mm  ^lud 
arm  hi  in  against  the  monat^rs  of  beM.  He  EindA  h\%  ruad  barred  hy 
one  ÙÏ  theflt!  deniona,  Apoliytm,  who  bida  him  abjura  ulM^dieitee  to  thf 
baav^tjly  King.  Afttir  a  long  fight  he  conquers  liini.  Y*<t  the  ^af 
growl  imrrow,  the  shades  Tall  thicker,  Aulphurous  IUuH^<>  d^'  lûong  the 
toad  i  it  k  the  valley  of  the  ShadofW  ùf  Death .  Ht»  ]f4^rH^fi"ji  tt,  and 
aïriresnt  ihe  txjwn  of  Tiinity*  a  va^t  fuir  of  bustnes»,  di^ei^it^,  mid  showi, 
which  he  ft'silks  by  witli  lowertnl  eyed,  not  wishing  tn  iiikv  \uvt  in  Its 
feslivhlï**  Dr  fidiiehoods.  The  peopk  of  the  \Awcv  l'i*iit  bini,  throw  hlto 
into  iiridon,  L'ondeniu  dim  oa  &  tmttor  and  ivheL*  bum  hUi  couip^nifin 
^aitJiJid.  KsirrtjHjil  from  their  hands,  lit*  fulls  iiiio  thost:  of  Giant 
i>,  who  bt!at$  him,  Itriivt^  him  hi  a  jioiAonoujs  dmtg^on  without 
and  giving  htm  dKgg<:rs  jtntl  curd»,  4tdvij»eàhitn  %n  riil  hiitjsell  from 
io  tuiLPy  niiafortnnei.  A%  liist  hu  reticbes  the  Delcttahi^  MouAlHitt^, 
whence  he  aet-a  thi^  hoîy  city*  To  ynter  it  he  has  only  to  crost  a  deep 
river,  wberc  thenr  is  no  foothold,  wberfi  tb«  water  dima  th«  light»  Via 
which  h  cailud  the  nver  of  Dei^th. 

^  Bnayftn'i  Gra^  tihunding  i&  tk«  €hkf  of  Binnen^  1 137* 


ttw  4vk  v^  taoM  tfat  dâdi  on  tbe  one  1 
tlM  flblre,  witlKot  gnas  evefalaai  be 


tftio  Um  dndk.  TLxw  be  west  on,  and  I  heaid  kirn  here  àf^ 
UWsdy  ;  for,  lewl»  the  du^en  DiMtîoaBd  abore,  tbe  piÂ- 
«17  WW  here  io  dark,  that  ofttimei,  vben  be  fift  up  bialeocto 
aet  forward  be  knew  not  wbere,  orvpoa  wbaa  he  ahoobi  «eft 
Beit 

""  AU»t  tbe  midst  of  this  TaDer,  I  percciTed  the  wooA  d 
Hell  to  U,  and  it  stood  alao  bard  bj  the  wsjnde.  Nov, 
th/>fjgfat  ChrUtiao,  wbat  aball  I  dot  And  eirer  mud  anon  At 
ilune  and  Minoke  would  come  oat  in  mtA  abandanoe,  viA 
•parkji  and  hideoiu  noina.  .  .  .  tbat  be  was  foroed  to  pat  op  ha 
Hwrifd,  and  betake  bimielf  to  anotber  weapon,  cmlled  AU-pnyv. 
Br>  he  cried  in  my  bearing  :  "  0  Lord,  I  beseech  thee  deliTer  mj 
soul."  Thus  he  went  on  a  great  while,  yet  still  the  flamei 
would  be  reaching  towards  him  :  Also  be  beard  d<deful  Toieei^ 
and  rushings  to  and  fro,  so  that  scmietimes  he  thooght  he  should 
be  torn  in  pieces,  or  trodden  down  like  mire  in  the  Streets."' 


1  POffHmU  PnçruÊ,  Cambridge  18«2.  First  Part,  p.  «4. 
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Lgaiast  tliis  agony,  neither  his  good  deeds,  nor  hia 
kyera,  nor  hia  justice,  nor  ail  the  justice  and  all  the 
gjers  of  all  other  men,  could  defend  hiin,     Grace 

ae  juatiiie^.     God  must  impute  to  him  the  purity  of 

rist,  and  save  him  hy  a  free  elioice.  What  can  be 
full  of  passion  than  the  scene  in  whiehp  under  the 

m  of  his  poor  pilgrim,  he  relates  his  own  doubts,  his 
iversion,  his  joy,  and  the  sTidden  change  of  his  heart  1 

Then  the  water  atocMl  iu  mine  eyes,  and  T  aal^ed  further, 
Jjord,  may  such  a  great  «inner  m  I  am  be  if j deed  &o- 
fted  of  thee,  and  be  saved  hy  thee  Î  Anrl  I  heard  bini  mf, 
him  that  cameth  to  me  I  will  lu  no  mue  cast  out  .  .  *  And 
waa  my  heart  full  of  joy,  mine  eyea  full  of  teati,  and  umû 
affect! una  ruHniug  over  with  love  to  the  Namef  People,  and 
Waya  of  Jesud  Christ.  .  .  , 

*'  It  mode  me  see  that  all  the  World,  notwithstanding  aU  the 
ifghteoosnesa  thereof,  i»  ii)  a  state  of  condemnation.  It  made 
m€  aee  that  God  the  Father,  though  he  be  just,  can  justly 
justify  the  oonaiig  fiitinfif.  It  made  me  greatly  shamed  of  the 
^eness  of  mf  former  life,  and  coufounded  me  with  the  aeme 
dt  m  trie  own  tgnonince  ;  for  there  never  eame  thought  into  my 
heart  before  now,  that  shewed  tne  eo  the  beaoty  of  Jesus  Christ 
It  made  me  love  a  holy  life,  and  long  to  tJo  something  for  the 
Hoooiir  and  Glory  of  the  Name  of  the  Lonl  JesoB  ;  yea,  I 
thought  that  had  I  now  a  thooBand  gallons  of  blood  in  my  body, 
uld  spill  it  all  for  the  sake  of  the  Ix)rd  Jesgus/'  ^ 

Such  an  emotion  does  not  weigh  Hterary  calculations. 

Bgory,  the  most  artificiej  kiml,  is  uatural  to  Bunyan. 

[he  employs  it  here,  it  ia  because  ho  does  so  through- 

;  if  he  employs  it  throughout,  it  is  from  necessity, 

choice-     As  children,  coujitryraeo,  aud  all  uiiculti- 

v&ted  minds,  he  tr&UBforma  argiimeuta  into  pombles  ;  he 

^  jHîçritn'i  Pfùgrm,  Finit  Pwt,  p.  îtfOL 
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only  grasps  tnith  when  it  is  clothed  in  iznageB;  th 
teims  elude  him  ;  he  most  touch  forms  and  oontenflÉl 
colours.  Dry  general  truths  are  a  sort  of  algA^j 
acquired  by  the  mind  slowly  and  after  much  traiH^ 
against  our  primitive  inclination,  -which  is  to  obnn 
detailed  events  and  visible  objects;  man  being» 
capable  of  contemplating  pure  formulas  untfl  he  i 
transformed  by  ten  years'  reading  and  reflection.  Ti 
understand  at  once  the  term  purification  of  hflut; 
Bunyan  understands  it  fully  only,  after  tranalaling  t 
by  tMs  fable  : — 

"  Then  the  Interpreter  took  Christian  by  the  hand,  nd  U 
him  into  a  veiy  hrge  Parlour  that  vnui  full  of  dust^bem 
never  swept  ;  the  which  after  he  had  reviewed  a  little  while, 
the  Interpreter  called  for  a  man  to  sweep.  Now  when  hebega 
to  sweep,  the  dust  began  so  abundantly  to  fly  about,  tbt 
Christian  had  almost  therewith  been  choaked.  Then  said  the 
Interpreter  to  a  Damsel  that  stood  by,  Bring  hither  the  Wato. 
and  sprinkle  the  Room  ;  the  which  when  she  had  done,  it  vh 
swept  and  cleansed  with  pleasure. 

**  Then  sdd  Christian,  What  means  this  1 

"  The  Interpreter  answered,  This  Parlour  is  the  heart  of  a 
that  was  never  sanctified  by  the  sweet  Grace  of  the  Gospel  :  the 
dust  is  his  Original  Sin,  and  inward  Corruptions,  that  havt 
defiled  the  whole  man.  He  that  l)egan  to  sweep  at  first,  is  tbc 
Law  ;  but  she  that  brought  water,  and  did  spriukle  it,  is  tlie 
GospeL  Now,  whereas  thou  sawest  that  so  soon  as  the  fin: 
began  to  sweep,  the  dust  did  so  fly  about  that  the  Room  bj  bin 
could  not  be  cleansed,  but  that  thou  wast  almost  choaked  there 
with  ;  this  is  to  shew  thee,  that  the  Law,  instead  of  cleansDg 
the  heart  (by  its  working)  from  sin,  doth  revive,  put  strength 
into  and  increase  it  in  the  soul,  even  as  it  doth  discover  «od 
forbid  it  for  it  doth  not  give  power  to  subdue. 

"  Again,  as  thou  sawest  the  Damsel  sprinkle  the  room  with 
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Water,  upon  which  it  was  d^aiwed  inth  pleadure  ;  thîi  iê  to  shew 
thee  that  when  the  Goepel  cornea  in  the  aweet  and  preciona 
influences  thereof  to  the  heart,  then  I  say,  eren  aa  thou  aawefffc  the 
IlaiBsel  hy  the  dust  by  sprinkling  the  floor  with  Water,  so  is  dn 
vanquished  and  lubdued,  and  the  mvâ  made  clean,  through  the 
Mth  of  it,  and  conieqtiently  û%  for  the  King  of  Glory  to  in- 
habit;^ ^ 

These  repetitious,  embarrassed  jdit-Lst-j*.  raiiulinr  com- 
parisons, this  anle*^s  style,  whose  awkwunînei^s  rernlla 
the  ehikiisli  penutia  of  Herodotua,  and  whom  HïJij|dii'ity 
recalls  tales  for  diildren,  prove  that  if  liis  wiirk  is  ulle- 
goriual,  ib  is  so  in  order  tiiat  it  m&y  lie  intellij^ilde*  and 
that  Bunyan  is  a  poet  because  be  is  a  child.* 

If  you  study  him  well,  however,  you  will  find  power 
tioder  his  simplicity,  and  iu  his  puerility  tire  \ision. 
Tîiese  all^^ories  are  halluciiiations  as  clear,  complete, 
and  sound  as  ordinary  perception  a,  No  one  but  8peu- 
ser  is  so  lucid,  Inia^jinaiy  objecta  rise  of  themselves 
before  him.  He  has  no  trouble  in  calUng  them  np  or 
forming  thenL     They  agree  in  all  their  details  with  idJ 

1  PtIgTim*s  Process,  Firat  P*rt,  p.  2«. 

*  Here  is  aiiDtlier  of  hla  allégories»  almcmt  witty<  so  just  aod 
»mple  it  ÎS,  See  Fil^m*$  /Vofraav  Pifwt  Part,  p.  53  :  Now  I  saw  in 
m  J  Dream»  that  at  the  end  of  %hli  YaUey  Uy  bloodj  boii^â,  ashe^  and 
ntfingltfd  bodiet  of  men,  e^en  of  Pilgmiu  that  liod  gone  this  way 
formerly  ;  and  while  I  was  muMng  what  fihould  be  the  rtaaon,  [  eapieil 
a  Uttle  before  m«  a  Cave,  whem  two  Guuitx,  Fùjie  and  Pagan,  dwelt  in 
old  time  I  by  whoae  power  and  tyranny  the  men  whose  bones,  blood, 
ashes,  etc.,  Eay  there>  v^ero  cruelly  put  to  death.  Hut  \*y  \\m  place 
Christinu  wvnt  without  much  danger,  whereat  I  somewhat  woudered  ; 
but  I  have  iLMirut  flint^^  that  Pctgan  hai  been  Jead  many  a  dny  :  nnd  oi 
for  thi!  orbt*r,  though  he  bo  yet  alire,  he  is  by  i^aâ^n  of  age^  iLtid  ako 
of  the  tuiLîiy  Bhrewd  bmahes  that  he  met  with  in  hia  yuutigt^r  daya, 
grown  &^  cra^T  *^^  ^tiff  in  h  lb  joinU,  that  be  cau  now  do  Uiû&  mora 
than  «it  in  hia  Cave 'a  mouth,  gnnnlng  at  Pilgrims  aa  itej  go  by,  and 
hiting  his  naiU,  because  he  cannot  come  at  tbeio* 
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the  details  of  the  precept  làdob  they 
pliant  veil  fits  the  body  which  it  coven.  He 
goishea  and  arranges  all  the  parts  of  the  landscqte- 
here  the  river,  on  the  right  the  castle»  a  flag  on  iu  Idt 
turret,  the  settiug  sun  three  feet  lower,  an  oval  ckrad  it 
the  front  part  of  the  sky — ^with  the  predsenesaoft 
land-surveyor.  We  fiEuicy  in  reading  him  that  we  an 
looking  at  the  old  maps  of  the  time,  in  which  tk 
striking  features  of  the  angular  cities  are  marked  on  the 
copperplate  by  a  tool  as  certain  as  a  pair  of  oompasaeL* 
Dklogues  flow  from  his  pen  as.  in  a  dream.  He  doei 
not  seem  to  be  thinking  ;  we  should  even  say  that  he 
was  not  himself  thera  Events  and  speeches  seem  1o 
grow  and  dispose  themselves  within  him,  independendj 
of  his  will.  Nothing,  as  a  rule,  is  colder  than  die 
characters  in  an  allegory;  his  are  living.  Looking 
upon  these  details,  so  small  and  familiar,  illusion  gains 
upon  us.  Giant  Despair,  a  simple  abstraction,  become 
as  real  in  his  hands  as  an  English  gaoler  or  ùama. 
He  is  heard  talking  by  night  in  bed  with  his  wi& 
Diffidence,  who  gives  him  good  advice,  because  here,  as 
in  other  households,  the  strong  and  brutal  animal  is  tiie 
least  cunning  of  the  two  : — 

"  Then  she  counselled  him  that  when  he  arose  in  the  morning 
he  should  (take  the  two  prisoners  and)  beat  them  without  mercj. 
80  when  he  arose,  he  getteth  him  a  grievous  Crab-tree  Cudgel, 
and  goes  down  into  the  Dungeon  to  them,  and  there  finit  fiUi 
to  rating  of  them  as  if  thej  were  dogs,  although  they  gave  him 
never  a  word  of  distaste.  Then  he  falls  upon  them,  and  beats 
them  fearfully,  in  such  sort,  that  they  were  not  able  to  hel^ 
themselves,  or  to  turn  them  upon  the  floor."  ^ 

1  For  inttanoe,  HoUar*8  work,  CSHsi  of  (Urmamift, 
*  Pagrim*i  Procréa,  First  Ffert,  p.  ISS. 
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This  sticky  choeen  with  a  forester^a  experience,  this 

tinct  of  rating  first  âad  etomiing  to  get  oneself  into 

11  for  knocking  down,  are  traits  which  attest  the 

cerity  of  the  narrator,  and  succeed  in  p<?rsuading  the 

er.     BuDyao  haa  the  copioudnesâ,  the  tone,  tlie  eaae, 

the  cleaiuesa  of  Homer  :  he  is  aa  close  to  Homer 

an  Anabaptist  tinker  could  be  to  an  h&mc  singer,  m 

creator  of  guds. 

I  err  J  he  is  nearer.  Before  the  sentiraent  of  the 
sublime,  inequalities  are  levelled.  The  depth  of  emotioa 
raises  peasant  and  poet  to  the  same  eminence  ;  and  here 
^0,  aUegory  stands  the  peasant  in  stead.  Tt  alone,  in 
the  absence  of  ecstasy,  can  paint  heaven  ;  for  it  does 
not  pretend  to  paint  it  :  expressing  it  by  a  figure,  it 
declares  it  in\âsible,  as  a  gloiring  aun  at  which  we 
cannot  look  straight,  and  whose  image  we  observe  in  a 
mirror  or  a  stream.  The  ineffable  world  thus  retains 
fill  its  mystery  ;  warned  by  the  allegory,  we  imagine 
splendours  beyond  all  which  it  presents  to  us  ;  we  fed 
behind  the  beauties  which  are  opened  to  us,  the  infinite 
which  is  concealed  ;  and  the  ideal  city,  vanishing  aa 
Boon  as  it  appears,  ceases  to  resemble  tlie  material 
Whitehall  imagined  for  Jehovah  by  Milton.  Read  the 
arrival  of  the  pilgrims  in  the  celestial  land.  Saint 
Theresa  has  nothing  more  beautiful  • — 


**  Yeft,  here  they  heard  oontinuflHy  the  ain^ng  of  BirdB,  and 
iW  every  day  the  FlawerB  appear  in  the  earth,  and  heard  tha 
Voice  of  the  Turtle  in  the  land,  In  this  Countiy  the  Sun 
shineth  night  and  day.  ,  ,  .  Here  the^  were  within  sight  of  the 
Gity  they  were  going  to,  alao  here  met  them  some  of  the  inhabit- 
ants  thereof;  for  in  thi^  land  the  Shilling  Ooee  oommonly 
walked,  because  it  waa  upoa  the  borders  of  Hea?^.  ^  .  .  Hera 
Ihey  heard  Toioes  Erom  out  of  the  City,  loud  voioei,  saying,  '  Say 
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76  to  the  daughter  of  Son,  Behold  thy  aalTBtUm  eomett,  UN 
his  reward  is  with  himi'  Here  all  the  inhabitanU  dh 
Ck>imti7  called  them  'The  holy  People^  The  redeemed  dh 
Lord,  Sought  out,  etc' 

"Now  as  thej  walked  in  thia  land,  th^  had  more  rqoiei^ 
than  in  parts  more  remote  from  the  Kingdom  to  which  thcyioe 
bound  ;  and  drawing  near  to  the  City,  th^  had  yet  a  ■■ 
perfect  view  thereof.  It  was  builded  of  Pearls  and  Precioa 
Stones,  also  the  Street  thereof  was  paved  with  gold  ;  so  tint  If 
reason  of  the  natural  glory  of  the  City,  and  the  reflectkm  of  tk 
Sun-beams  upon  it,  Christian  with  desire  fell  sick  ;  Hopefidib 
had  a  fit  or  two  of  the  same  disease.  Wherefore  here  tbeylq 
by  it  a  while,  crying  out  because  of  their  pangs,  '  If  you  see  if 
Beloved,  tell  him  that  I  am  sick  of  love.'  ^  .  .  . 

"They  therefore  went  up  here  with  much  agUity  and  qrnd, 
though  the  foundation  upon  which  the  City  was  framed  w 
higher  than  the  Clouds.  They  therefore  went  up  through  the 
Regions  of  the  Air,  sweetly  talking  as  they  went,  being  com- 
forted, because  they  safely  got  over  the  River,  and  had  sua 
glorious  Companions  to  attend  them. 

**  The  talk  that  they  had  with  the  Shining  Ones  was  about  the 
glory  of  the  place,  who  told  them  that  the  beauty  and  glory  of 
it  was  inexpressible.  There,  said  they,  is  the  Mount  Sion,  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  innumerable  company  of  Angels,  and  the 
Spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect.  You  are  going  now,  said  ihej, 
to  the  Paradise  of  God,  wherein  you  shall  see  the  Tree  of  Life, 
and  eat  of  tl)c  never-fading  fruits  thereof;  and  when  you  come 
there,  you  shall  have  white  Robes  given  you,  and  your  walk  and 
talk  shall  be  every  day  with  the  King,  even  all  the  days  of 
Eternity.  2 

**  There  came  out  also  at  this  time  to  meet  them,  several  of 
the  King's  Trumpeters,  cloathed  in  white  and  shining  Eaiment, 
who  with  melodious  noises  and  loud,  made  even  the  Heavens  to 
echo  with  their  sound.      These  Trumpeters  saluted  ChristiaB 

>  FOfprinCs  Progress^  First  Part,  p.  174.  «  Ihid,  p.  179. 
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And  hb  fellow  with  ten  thQuaaad  weiootEii»  from  the  World,  and 
ibis  thef  did  with  ahoutitt^  and  eouod  of  Tnimpetw 

''  Thb  done,  they  compoiBed  them  round  on  every  side  ;  aotn# 

wmt  before,  mme  behind,  and  some  on  the  rigltr  tiarjd,  a«>me  on 

the  left  (as  't  were  to  guard  them  through  ttie  iip|»cT  Regions), 

intiniiallj  eoundmg  as  they  went  with  melixliiviiJii  ui>l^,  in  notea 

high  ;  so  that  the  Teiy  sight  wm  to  them  that  oould  behohl 

as  if  Heaven  itself  was  come  down  to  raeet  them-  .  .  * 

'*  And  now  were  these  two  men  m  't  were  in  Heaven  before 

ley  came  at  it,  bebg  swallowed  up  with  the  «ight  of  AngeU, 

id  with  hearing  of  their  roelodious  notea.     Here  alao  they  had 

City  itaelf  in  view,  and  they  thought  they  heard  all  the  Bella 

erein  ring  to  wekome  them  thereto.     But  above  all  the  warm 

id  joyful  thoughts  that  they  hail  about  their  own  dwelling 

ere,  with  euch  compauy,  and  that  for  ever  and  ever.     Oh  by 

'hat  tongue  or  pen  can  their  glorious  joy  be  expressed  !  "  '  .  .  , 

"  Now  I  saw  in  my  Dream  that  these  two  men  went  in  at 

Cata  ;  and  lo,  as  they  entered,  they  were  transfigured^  and 

ey  had  Raiment  put  on  that  shone  like  Gold.     There  wae  alao 

at  met  them  with  Harpa  and  Cmwusj  and  gave  them  to  them, 

e  Harps  to  prai^  withal,  and  the  Growna  in  token  of  honour. 

en  I  heard  in  my  Dream  that  all  the  Belli  in  the  City  rang 

again  for  joy^  and  that  it  was  eaid  unto  them,  '  Enter  ye  into 

the  joy  of  your  Lord.'     I  ako  heard  the  men  themselvee,  that 

they  âang  with  a  loud  voice,  aayingj  '  Blauing,  Honour,  Glory^ 

and  Power,  be  to  him  that  sttteth  upon  the  Throne,  and  to  the 

JLamb  for  ever  and  ever.' 

^H  **  Now,  juât  m  the  Gates  were  opened  to  let  in  the  men,  I 

^^Boked  in  after  them,  and  behold,  the  City  shone  Like  the  Sun  ; 

^|pie  Streets  also  were  [>aved  with  Gold,  and  in  them  walked 

many  men^  mth  Crowns  on  their  heads,  PaLms  in  their  hands, 

and  golden  Harps  to  sing  pmisee  withal. 

**  There  were  also  of  them  that  had  wings,  and  they  answered 
HQfi  another  without  intenulasioD.,  saying,  *  Holy,  holy^  holy,  » 

A  Hî^ifCê  Pro^em,  Wmi  Far^  p,  ISS. 
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tbe  LonL'    And  afler  that  their  ahut  up  the  Cate& 
when  I  had  eeeup  I  wbbed  myself  among  them/*  ^ 


Whkh 


He  was  imprisoned  for  twelve  years  and  a 
his  dimgeon  he  made  mre-anarea  to  support 
and  his  familj  ;  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty  in  168S. 
At  the  same  time  Milton  lingered  obscure  ajad  bliiïii 
The  last  two  poets  of  the  Reformation  thus  survived, 
amid  the  classical  coldness  which  then  dried  up  Kngfah 
literaturfi,  and  the  social  excess  which  then  corrupted 
English  morals,  "  Shorn  hypocrites,  psalm-singeis, 
gloomy  bigots,"  such  were  the  names  by  which  men  who 
xefonued  the  mauners  and  renewed  the  coustitution  d 
England  were  insiilted.  But  oppressed  and  inBulted  as 
they  were,  their  work  continued  of  itself  and  withottt 
noise  undeipnound  ;  for  the  ideal  which  they  had  raised 
was,  after  all,  that  which  the  clime  suggested  aûd 
the  race  demanded.  Gradually  Puritanism  beg^a 
approach  the  world,  and  the  world  to  approach  Puri 
ism.  The  Eestomtiou  was  to  f&U  into  evO  odour, 
Eevolution  was  to  come,  and  beneath  the  gradual  pro- 
gress of  national  sympathy,  as  well  as  imd^"  the  in* 
cassant  effort  of  public  reHectiou,  parties  and  doetrinM 
to  rally  around  a  &ee  and  moral  ProtestantisxiL 

»  liigrim'M  Proip-m,  Fint  Part,  p.  \U,  «tfr 
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faatan. 

On  the  borders  of  the  licentious  Benaissance  which 
was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  of  the  exact  school  of 
poetry  which  was  springing  up,  between  the  mono- 
tonous conceits  of  Cowley  and  the  correct  gallantries 
of  Waller,  appeared  a  mighty  and  superb  mind,  prepared 
by  logic  and  enthusiasm  for  eloquence  and  the  epic 
style  ;  liberal,  Protestant,  a  moralist  and  a  poet,  adorn- 
ing the  cause  of  Algernon  Sidney  and  Locke  with  the 
inspiration  of  Spenser  and  Shakspeare  ;  the  heir  of  a 
poetical  age,  the  precursor  of  an  austere  age,  holding 
his  place  between  the  epoch  of  unselfish  dreaming  and 
the  epoch  of  practical  action  ;  like  his  own  Adam,  who, 
taking  his  way  to  an  unfriendly  land,  heard  behind 
him,  in  the  closed  Eden,  the  dying  strains  of  heaven. 

John  Milton  was  not  one  of  those  fevered  souls 
void  of  self-command,  whose  rapture  takes  them  by  fits, 
whom  a  sickly  sensibility  drives  for  ever  to  the  extreme 
of  sorrow  or  joy,  whose  pliability  prepares  them  to  pro- 
duce a  variety  of  characters,  whose  inquietiKie  condemns 
them  to  paint  the  madness  and  contradictions  of  passion. 
Vast  knowledge,  close  logic,  and  grand  passion  ;  these 
were  his  marks.  His  mind  was  lucid,  his  imagination 
limited.  He  was  incapable  of  "  bating  one  jot  of  heart 
or  hope,"  or  of  being  transformed.     He  conceived  the 
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loftiest  of  ideal  beauties,  but  he  oonoeived  onlj  m  I 
He  was  not  bom  for  the  drama»  but  for  the  odft  Ii 
does  not  create  souls,  but  constructs  aifpunenti,  ai  1 
experiences  emotions.  Emotions  and  aigmneDtii  il  I 
the  forces  and  actions  of  his  soul,  assemUe  and  m  ] 
arranged  beneath  a  unique  sentiment,  that  of  tk  | 
sublime  ;.  and  the  broad  river  of  lyric  poetiy  stn 
from  him,  impetuous,  with  even  flow,  splendid  «  1 1 
cloth  of  gold. 


This  dominant  sense  constituted  the  greatness  mi 
the  firmness  of  his  character.  Against  external  lhl^ 
tuations  he  found  a  refuge  in  himself;  and  theided 
.city  which  he  had  built  in  his  soul,  endured  impregnaUe 
to  all  assaults.  It  is  too  beautiful,  this  inner  citv,  {a 
him  to  wish  to  leave  it  ;  it  was  too  solid  to  be  destroyed 
He  believed  in  the  sublime  with  the  whole  force  of  hi 
nature,  and  the  whole  authority  of  his  logic  ;  and  witk 
him,  cultivated  reason  strengthened  by  its  tests  the 
suggestions  of  primitive  instinct.  With  this  doubfc 
armour,  man  can  advance  firmly  through  life.  He  who 
is  always  feeding  himself  with  demonstrations  is  capable 
of  believing,  willing,  persevering  in  belief  and  will  ;  he 
does  not  change  with  every  event  and  every  passion, 
as  that  fickle  and  pliable  being  whom  we  call  a  poet; 
he  remains  at  rest  in  fixed  principles.  He  is  capabfe 
of  embracing  a  cause,  and  of  continuing  attached  to  it, 
whatever  may  happen,  spite  of  all,  to  the  end.  No 
seduction,  no  emotion,  no  accident,  no  change  alters  the 
stability  of  his  conviction  or  the  lucidity  of  his  know- 
ledge. On-  the  first  day,  on  the  last  day,  during  the 
whole  time,  he  preserves  intact  the  entire  system  of 
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clear  idê&s,  and  the  logeai  vigour  of  his  brain  «tis- 

lins  the  manly  vigour  of  his  heart     When  at  leBgtli, 

1  here,  this  close  logic  îâ  employed  in  the  service  of  noble 

ieas,  enthusiasm   is  added  to  constancy.     The  man 

holds  his  opinions  not  only  aa  true,  but  as  sacred.     He 

^hta  for  them,  not  only  as  a  soldier,  but  as  a  priest 

is  impassioned,  devoted,  religious,  heroic     Barely 

such  a  mixture  seen;    but  it   was  fuUy  seen    in 

[ilton. 

He  was  of  a  family  in  which  courage,  moral  nobility, 

love  of  art.  were   present  to  whisper  the  most 

ïiitiful  and  eloquent  words  around  his  cradle.     His 

lother  was  a  most  exemplary  woman,  well  known 

ough  all  the  neighbourhood  for  her  benevolence.^    Hija 

a  student  of  Christ  Church,  and  disinherited 

a  Protestant   had  made  his  fortune  by  his  own 

;ies,  and,  amidst  his  occupations  as  a  scrî^rener  or 

sr,  had  preserved  the  taste  for  letters,  being  un  will- 

:  to  give  up  "  his  lil^eral  and  intelligent  tastes  to  the 

extent  of  becoming  altogether  a  slave  to  the  world  ;" 

tie  wrote  verses,  was  an  excellent  musician,  one  of  the 

st  composers  of  his  time  ;  he  chose  Cornelius  Jansen 

to  paint  his  sons  portrait  when  in  his  tenth  year,  and 

gave  bis  child  the  widest  and  fullest  literary  education.* 

Let  the  reader  try  to  picture  this  child,  in  the  street 

(Bread  Street)  inhabited  by  merchaute,  in  tiiis  citizen- 

ike  and  scholarly,  religious  and  poetical  family,  whose 

mners  were  regular  and  their  aspirations  lofty,  where 

ley  set  the  psalms  to  music,  and  wrote  madngala  in 


^  ît^tTË  probâtiastmA  et  ele^moBjim  per  riciniatn  potûsimum  not*,—' 
hfnisio  Seciinda,     Life  qf  Mittouv^  hy  Keightley. 
*  *'  $f  J  Iktligr  df«tiued  mi'  wh'il«  yet  a  littk  child  for  Ilia  itudj  of 
QAne  \tXXen"^IÀfh  by  Miisfiân,  1850,  L  £1. 
TÛL  XL  E 
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honour  of  Oriana  the  queen,^  where  vocal  miuxcktt^ 
painting,  all  the  adornments  of  the  beautiful 
decked  the  sustained  gravity,  the  hard-workiDg  haoal^ 
the  deep  Christianity  of  the  Hefonnation.  All  WbaA 
genius  springs  from  this  ;  he  carried  the  splendour  tf 
the  Benaissance  into  the  earnestness  of  the  Bêfomatûi. 
the  magidficence  of  Spenser  into  the  severity  of  GiItji, 
and,  with  his  family,  found  himself  at  the  conflocDK 
of  the  two  civilisations  which  he  combined.  Before  k 
was  ten  years  old  he  had  a  learned  tutor,  **  a  paritn, 
who  cut  his  hair  short;"  after  that  he  went  to  Sm 
Paul's  school,  then  to  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
that  he  might  be  instructed  in  "  polite  literature  f  nl 
at  the  age  of  twelve  he  worked,  in  spite  of  his  weik 
eyes  and  headaches,  until  midnight  and  even  late, 
nis  John  the  Baptist,  a  character  resembling  hîmaplf 
says: 

"  When  I  was  yet  a  child,  no  childish  play 
To  me  was  pleasing  ;  all  my  mind  was  set 
Serious  to  leam  and  know,  and  thence  to  do. 
What  might  be  public  good  ;  myself  I  thought 
Born  to  that  end,  bom  to  promote  all  truth, 
AU  righteous  things."  ^ 

At  school,  afterwards  at  Cambridge,  then  with  his 
father,  he  was  strengthening  and  preparing  himself  with 
all  his  power,  free  from  all  blame^  and  loved  by  all  good 
men;  traversing  the  vast  fields  of  Greek  and  ùtk 
literature,  not  only  the  great  writers,  but  all  the  writers, 
down  to  the  half  of  the  middle-age  ;  and  studying  simul- 
taneously ancient  Hebrew,  Syriac  and  rabbinical  He- 

^  Queen  Elizabeth. 

^  The  Poetical  Worki  of  John  MiUon^  ed.  Mitfonl,  Fùradiu  U 
fokisd.  Book  i  I  201-206. 
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brew,  French  and  Spanish,  old  English  literature,  aU  the 
Italian  literature,  with  such  zeal  and  profit  that  he  wrote 
Italian  and  Latin  verse  and  prose  like  an  Italian  or  a 
Roman  ;  in  addition  to  this,  music,  mathematics,  theo- 
logy, and  much  besides.  A  serious  thought  regulated 
this  great  toil.  "  The  church,  to  whose  service,  by  the 
intentions  of  my  paients  and  friends,  I  was  destined  of  a 
child,  and  in  mine  own  resolutions  :  tiQ  coming  to  some 
maturity  of  years,  and  perceiving  what  tyranny  had 
invaded  the  church,  that  he  who  would  take  orders 
must  subscribe  slave,  and  take  an  oath  withal,  which 
unless  he  took  with  a  conscience  that  would  retch,  he 
must  either  straight  perjure,  or  split  his  faith  ;  I  thought 
it  better  to  prefer  a  blameless  silence  before  the  sacred 
office  of  speaking  bought,  and  begim  with  8er\itude  and 
forswearing."^ 

He  refused  to  be  a  clergyman  from  the  same  feelings 
that  he  had  wished  it  ;  the  desire  and  the  renunciation 
all  sprang  from  the  same  source — a  fixed  resolve  to  act 
nobly.  Falling  back  into  the  life  of  a  layman,  he 
continued  to  cidtivate  and  perfect  himself,  studying 
passionately  and  with  method,  but  without  pedantry 
or  rigour:  nay,  rather,  after  his  master  Spenser,  in 
L Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comtts,  he  set  forth  in  sparkling 
and  variegated  dress  the  wealth  of  mythology,  nature, 
and  fancy;  then,  sailing  for  the  land  of  science  and 
beauty,  he  visited  Italy,  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Grotius  and  Galileo,  sought  the  society  of  the  learned, 
the  men  of  letters,  the  men  of  the  world,  listened  to 
the  musicians,  steeped  himself  in  all  the  beauties 
stored  up  by  the  Renaisscmce  at  Florence  and  Some. 

^  Milton's  Pro86  Warks,  ed.  Miftford,  8  Tolt.,  The  Beamm  of  Ckmtk 
OovimmerU,  i.  150. 
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Everywhere  his  learning,  his  fine  Italian  and  Iitii 
Btyle,  secured  him  the  friendship  and  attentions  i 
Bdiolars,  so  that,  on  his  return  to  Florence,  he  ''mi 
as  well  received  as  if  he  had  returned  to  his  natm 
country."  He  collected  books  and  music,  which  k 
sent  to  England,  and  thought  of  traversiug  Sicily  and 
Greece,  those  two  homes  of  ancient  letters  and  aiti. 
Of  all  the  flowers  that  opened  to  the  Southern  soa 
under  the  influence  of  the  two  great  Paganisms,  he 
gathered  freely  the  balmiest  and  the  most  exquisite^ 
but  without  staining  himself  with  the  mud  whidi 
surrounded  them.  "I  call  the  Deity  to  witneas,' 
he  wrote  later,  "  that  in  all  those  places  in  which  vice 
meets  with  so  little  discouragement,  and  is  practidei 
with  so  little  shame,  I  never  once  deviated  from  the 
paths  of  integrity  and  virtue,  and  perpetually  reflected 
that,  though  my  conduct  might  escape  the  notice  of 
men,  it  could  not  elude  the  inspection  of  God."^ 

Âmid  the  licentious  gallantries  and  inane  sonnets 
like  those  which  the  Cicisbei  and  Academidanâ 
lavished  forth,  he  retained  his  sublime  idea  of  poetiy: 
he  thought  to  choose  a  heroic  subject  from  ancient 
English  history  ;  and  as  he  says,  "  I  was  confirmed 
in  this  opinion,  that  he  who  would  not  be  frus- 
trate of  his  hope  to  write  well  hereafter  in  laudable 
things,  ought  himself  to  be  a  true  poem  ;  that  is,  & 
composition  and  pattern  of  the  best  and  honourablest 
things;  not  presuming  to  sing  high  praises  of  heroic 
men,  or  famous  cities,  unless  he  have  in  himself  the 
experience  and  the  practice  of  all  that  which  is  praise- 

^  Milton's  Prose  Works  (Bohn's  edition,  1848),  Second  Defence  of  tht 
Fèople  of  England,  L  257.  See  also  his  IkUian  SonneU^  with  thiir 
nU^ouB  sentiment 
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irortiiy/'*     Above  all,  he   loved  Dante  and  Petrarch 
[)r  their  purity,  telling  himself  that  '*  if  urjchagtity  in 
woman,  whom  St  Paul  terms  the  glary  of  man,  be 
[ich  a  scandal  and  dishonour,  then  certainly  in  a  man, 
rho  18  both   the  im^e  and  glory  of  God,  it  must, 
aough  commonly  not  m  thought,  be  much  more  defloiir- 
ag  and  dishonourabla"*     He  thought  *'  that  everj*  free 
id  gentle  spirit,  without  that  oath,  ought  to  be  bom 
knight  "  for  the  practice  and  defence  of  chastity,  and 
le  kept  liinKself  \irgin    till  his  marriage.     Whatever 
the  temptation  tnight  be.  whatever  tîie  attraction  or 
it  found  him  equally  opposed  and  equally  firm* 
am  a  sense  of  gravity  and  propriety  he  avoided  all 
religious  disputes  ;  but  if  his  ovm  creed  were  attacked, 
lie  defended  it  "  without  any  reserve  or  fear/'  even  in 
ome,  before   the  Jesuits  who   plotte*l   against  him, 
within  a  few  paces  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  Vatican. 
^HPerilous  duty,  instead  of  driving  him  away,  attraeted  him* 
^nnrhen  the  Revolution  l^egan  to  threaten,  be  returned, 
^Kdrawn  by  conscience,  as  a  soldier  who  hastens  to  danger 
~  when  he  hears  the  clash  of  arms,  convinced,  as  he  him- 
self tells  us,  that  it  was  a  shame  to  him  leisurely  to 
I      spend  his  life  abroad,  and  for  his  own  pleasure,  whilst 
Hs  fellow-couutiymen  were  striving  for  their  liberty. 
In  battle  he  appeared  in  the  front  ranks  as  a  volimteer^ 
courting  danger  everywhera     Throughout  his  education 
and  throughout  bis  youth,  in  hia  profane  readings  and 
^iia  sacred  studio,  in  bis  acts  and  his  maxims,  already 
^■H  ruling  and  permanent  thought  grew  manifest — ^the  re- 
^Holution  to  develop  and  unfold  within  him  the  ideal  man. 

^H      '  MiîttitiV  ProM  W^rkt,  Mitfûîa,  Apotùgiffor  Sm^iettfmnum,  I  270. 
^P     t  pnd,  '27'S^    iiaa  »lm  hit  IVwoliii  m  Dkiote^  mhkk  tbowi  dmrlj 
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IT. 
Two  powers  chiefly  lead  mankind — impulse  ai 
idea  :  the  one  influencing  sensitive,  unfettered,  poeticd 
souls,  capable  of  transformations,  like  Shakspeaie;  die 
other  governing  active,  combative,  heroic  souls,  capelfc 
of  immutability,  like  Milton.  The  first  are  sympatheti 
and  efiRisive;  Ae  second  are  concentrative  and  reserrei* 
The  first  give  themselves  up,  the  others  withhold  them- 
selves. These,  by  reliance  and  sociability,  with  n 
artistic  instinct  and  a  sudden  imitative  compréhensiflB, 
involuntarily  take  the  tone  and  dispositiou  of  the  ma 
and  things  which  surround  them,  and  an  immediate 
counteipoise  is  effected  between  the  inner  and  the 
outer  man.  Those,  by  mistrust  and  rigidity,  with  a 
combative  instinct  and  a  quick  reference  to  rule, 
become  naturally  thrown  back  upon  themselves,  and  in 
their  narrow  limits  no  longer  feel  the  solicitations  and 
contradictions  of  their  surroundings.  They  have 
formed  a  model,  and  thenceforth  this  model  like  a 
watchword  restrains  or  urges  them  on.  Like  all 
powers  destined  to  have  sway,  the  inner  idea  grows 
and  absorbs  to  its  use  the  rest  of  their  being.  They 
bury  it  in  themselves  by  meditation,  they  nourish  it 
with  reasoning,  they  put  it  in  communication  with  the 
chain  of  all  their  doctrines  and  all  their  experiences; 
so  that  when  a  temptation  assails  them,  it  is  not  an 
isolated  principle  which  it  attacks,  but  it  encounters 

*  **  Though  Christianity  had  been  but  slightly  taught  me,  yet  a 
osrtain  reservedness  of  natural  disposition  and  moral  discipline,  learnt 
ont  of  the  noblest  philosophy,  was  enough  to  keep  me  in  disdain  of  ht 
htê  incontinences  than  this  of  the  bordello." — Apology  far  Smeaffm- 
,  Mitford,  i.  272. 
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e  whale  combination  of  their  belief^  an  îûfinitely 
ified  cambiuatian,  too  strong  for  a  eensiious  s^uc- 
Ion  w  tear  asunder.  At  the  same  time  a  man  by 
bit  is  upon  hU  guard;  the  combative  attitude  is 
turil  to  him,  and  he  stands  erect,  firm  in  the  prida 
hia  courage  and  the  invetiimcy  cif  his  determination. 
A  soul  thus  fortified  is  like  a  i liver  in  his  bell;^  it 
through  life  at  he  passes  through  the  sea, 
unstained  but  isolated.  On  his  return  to  England, 
Milu*n  fell  hack  among  his  booksj  and  received  a  few 
lupils,  upon  whom  he  imposed,  as  upon  himself^  con- 
'iinuous  toil,  serious  reading,  a  fru^  diet,  a  strict 
behaviour;  the  life  of  a  recluse,  almost  of  a  monk, 
Suddenly,  in  a  month,  after  a  coi'Dtiy  visit,  he  married.^ 
A  fe%v  weeks  afterwards,  his  wife  returned  to  her  father's 
house,  would  not  come  back  to  him,  took  no  notice  of  his 
letters,  and  sent  back  his  messenger  with  scorn.  The 
two  characters  had  crjme  into  collision.  Nothing  dis- 
pleases women  more  than  an  austere  and  self-contained 
eharacter.  They  see  that  they  have  no  hold  upon  it  ; 
its  dignity  awes  them,  its  pride  repels,  its  preoccupa- 
tions keep  them  aloof;  they  feel  themselves  of  less 
value,  neglected  for  general  interests  or  speculative 
curiosities  ;  judged,  moreover,  and  that  after  an  inflex* 
ible  rule;  at  most  regarded  with  condescension,  as  a 
sort  of  less  reasonable  and  inferior  beings,  debarred 
from  the  eciuality  which  they  demand,  and  the  love 
which  aluue  .can  reward  tliem  for  the  loss  of  equality. 
The  **  priest  '*  character  is  made  for  solitude  ;  the  tact, 
ease,  charm,  pleasantness^  and  gentleness  necessaiy  to 


*  An  f  *prc«io»  of  Jean  Paul  Rich  ter. 
HUton  in  th«  /^tit.  M^ie^^  July  l&£â« 

*  104î$,  lit  lilt:  ago  (ff  3£. 
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all  companionahip,  ia  wanting  to  it  ;   we  admire  U^ 
but  we  go  no  fturther,  eapeoially  if,  like  MQton's  «ii^ 
we   are   somewhat  dull    and    commoiiplace,^  addia; 
mediocrity   of   intellect   to   the   xepognanoe    of  on 
hearts.     He  had,  so  his  hiogiaphers   say,  a  oertû 
gravity  of  nature^  or  severity  of  mind  which  wodi 
not   condescend   to   petty  things,    but    kept  him  à 
the  clouds,  in  a  region  which  is  not  that  of  the  ho» 
hold.     He  was  accused  of  being  harsh,  dioleric;  aid 
certainly  he  stood  upon  his  manly  dignity,  his  antlio- 
rity  as  a  husband,  and  was  not  so  greatly  esteemed, 
respected,  studied,  as  he  thought  he  deserved  to  be.    Ii 
short,  he  passed  the  day  amongst  his  books,  and  ths 
rest  of  the  time  his  heart  lived  in  an  abstracted  and 
sublime  world  of  which  few  wives  catch  a  glimpse,  his 
wife   least   of   alL     He  had,  in  fact,  chosen    like  i 
studeut,  so  much  the  more   at   random    because  his 
former  life  had   been  of  "a  well-govemed    and  wise 
appetite."      Equally    like    a   man    of   the    closet,  he 
reseuted  her  flight,  being  the  more  irritated  because 
the  world's  ways  were  unknown  to    him.       Without 
dread  of  ridicule,  and  with  the  sternness  of  a  specula- 
tive man  suddenly  brought  into  collision  with  actual 
life,  he  wrote  treatises  on  Divorce,  signed  them  with 
his  name,  dedicated  them  to  Parliament,  held  himself 
divorced  de  facto,  because  his  wife  refused  to  return,  cU 
jwre  because  he  had   four  texts  of   Scripture    for  it; 

*  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,  Mitford,  iL  27,  29,  82.  "Mute 
and  spiritless  mate.*'  "  The  bashful  muteness  of  the  vii^rln  may  often- 
times hide  all  the  unliveliness  and  natural  sloth  whicli  is  really  nnfit 
for  conversation."  '*  A  man  shall  find  himself  bound  fast  to  an  imtgi 
of  earth  and  phlegm,  with  whom  he  looked  to  be  the  copartner  of  a 
sweet  and  gladsome  society.  "  A  pretty  woman  will  say  in  reply  :  1 
cannot  love  a  man  who  carries  his  hea<1  like  the  Sacrament. 
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rhereupoQ  he  paid  court  to  another  young  lady,  and  and* 
&nly,  mmng  his  wife  on  her  knees  and  weeping,  fot^ve 
ker,  took  her  back,  renewed  the  dry  and  sad  marriage- 
be,  not  profiting  by  experience,  hut  on  the  other  hand 
Ited  to  contract  two  other  unions,  the  last  with  a  wife 
iiirty  years  younger  than  hinmelf     Other  parla  of  liia 
domeBtic  life  warn  neither  better  managed  nor  happier, 
le  had  taken  his  daughters  for  secretaries,  and  made 
lem  read  languages  whitjh  they  did  not  undet^tand, — 
^  repelling  task,  of  which  they  bitterly  complained.     In 
Btura,  he  accuâed  them  of  being  "  undutiful  and  tin- 
Eind/*  of  n^lecting  him,  not  caring  whether  they  left 
bim  alone,  of  conspiring  with  the  servants  to  rob  him 
in  their  purchases,  of  stealing  his  hooka,  so  that  tljey 
would  have  disposed  of  the  whole  of  them.     Mary,  the 
second,  hearing  one  day  that  he  was  going  to  be  mar^ 
ried,  said  that  his  marriage  was  no  news  ;  the  best  news 
would  be  his  death.     An  incredible  speech,  and  one 
which  throws  a  strange  light  on  the  miseries  of  this 
family.     Keither  circumstances  nor  nature  had  created 
him  for  happiness. 

Ill 

They  had  created  him  for  strife,  and  after  hii  return 

to  England  he  had  thrown  himself  heartily  into  it,  armed 
with  logic,  anger,  and  learning,  protected  by  conviction 
and  conscience.  When  *'  the  liberty  of  speech  was  no 
longer  subject  to  control,  all  mouths  began  to  he  opened 
against  the  bishops.  ...  1  sâ%v  that  a  way  was  opening 
for  the  establishment  of  real  liberty  ;  that  the  founda- 
tion was  laying  for  the  deUveraoce  of  man  from  the 
yoke  of  slavery  and  superstition  ;  .  .  .  and  as  I  had 
om  my  youth  studied  the  distinction  between  religioua 
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and  civil  rights,  ...  I  determined  to  relinquish  th 
other  piirstiits  in  which  I  was  engaged,  and  to  traxufa 
the  whole  force  of  my  talents  and  my  industry  to  tbb 
one  important  object"  ^  And  thereupon  he  wrote  hb 
BefarmaHon  in  England,  jeering  at  and  attacking  with 
haughtiness  and  scorn  the  prelacy  and  its  defender. 
Befuted  and  attacked  in  turn,  he  became  still  more  bitter, 
and  crushed  those  whom  he  had  beaten.^  Transporte! 
to  the  limits  of  his  creed,  and  like  a  knight  making  a 
rush,  and  who  pierces  with  a  dash  the  whole  line  of 
battle,  he  burled  himself  upon  the  prince,  wrote  that 
the  abolition  of  royalty  as  well  as  the  overthrow  of 
Episcopacy  were  necessary;  and  one  month  after  the 
death  of  Cliarles  I.,  justified  his  execution,  replied  to 
the  Eikon  Basilike,  then  to  Salmasius'  Defmce  of  the  Kini. 
with  incomparable  breadth  of  style  and  scorn,  like  a 
soldier,  like  an  apostle,  like  a  man  who  everywhere  feels 
the  superiority  of  his  science  and  logic,  who  wishes  to 
make  it  felt,  who  proudly  tramples  upon  and  crushes 
his  adversaries  as  ignoramuses,  inferior  minds,  base 
hearts.^  "  Kings  most  commonly,"  he  says,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Eikonoklastes,  "  though  strong  in  legions, 
are  but  weak  at  arguments  ;  as  they  who  ever  have  ac- 
customed from  their  cradle  to  use  their  will  only  as 
their  right  hand,  their  reason  always  as  their  left 
Whence  unexpectedly  constrained  to  that  kind  of  com- 

^  Second  Defence  of  the  People  of  England,  Prose  Works  (BohD\ 
i.  267. 

'  Of  ReformaJtUm  touching  Church  Discipline  in  England^  and  tkt 
Causes  that  hitherto  have  hindered  it.  Of  PrelcUical  Episcopacy.  The 
Season  of  Church  Gfovernment  urged  against  Prelaty  :  1641.  Af€logy 
far  Smeetymnwus  :  1642. 

>  The  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates.  Eikonoklastes  :  164d-A. 
Jkfensio  Populi  Anglioani  :  1661.  Defsnsio  Seeunda  :  165i.  Authofil 
proHdtfensio.    Responsio:  1656. 
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H  bat,  tliey  prove  but  weak  and  puny  adversaries/'  '  Yet, 
H  for  love  of  those  who  suffer  themielves  le  be  overcome 
"  by  thiâ  dazzling  Dame  of  royalty,  he  coasenta  to  **  take 
up  King  Charleses  gauntlet/'  and  bangs  him  with  it  in  a 
style  calculated  to  make  the  impntdent  men  who  had 
thrown  it  down  repent.  Far  from  recoiling  at  the 
accusation  of  murder,  lie  accepta  aud  boasts  of  it.  He 
vaunts  the  regicid*?,  sets  it  on  a  triumphal  car,  decks  it 
in  all  the  lig!it  of  heaven*  He  relates  with  tlie  U)ne 
of  a  judge,  "  how  a  most  potent  king,  after  he  had 
tiampled  upon  the  laws  of  tlie  nation,  and  given  a 
shock  to  its  religion,  and  began  to  rule  at  his  own  will 
and  pleasure,  was  at  last  subdued  in  the  field  by  his 

»ûwn  subjects,  who  had  undeigone  a  long  slavery  under 
Imn  ;  how  afterwards  he  was  cast  into  prison,  and  when 
lie  gave  no  ground,  either  by  words  or  actionâ,  to  hof>6 
better  things  of  him,  was  finally  by  the  supreme  council 
of  the  kingdom  condemned  to  die^  and  beheaded  before 
the  very  gates  of  the  royal  palace.  .  ,  *  For  what  king's 
majesty  sitting  upon  an  exalted  throne,  ever  shone  so 
^brightly,  as  that  of  the  people  of  England  then  did, 
Hirhen,  shaking  oÊf  that  old  supei-stition,  which  ha<!  pre* 
'  TaOed  a  long  time,  they  gave  judgment  upon  the  king 
himself,  or  rather  upon  an  enemy  who  had  been  their 
king,  caught  bs  it  were  in  a  net  by  his  own  laws  (who 
alone  of  all  mortals  challenged  to  himself  impunity  by 
a  divine  right),  and  scrupled  not  to  inflict  the  same 
pnnisliment  upon  Mm,  being  guiltj^  which  he  would 
have  inflicted  upon  any  other?"-  After  lia ving justi- 
fied the  execution,  he  sanctified  it  ;  consecrated  it  by 
decrees  of  heaven  after  he  had  authorised  it  by  the  laws 

^  Milton's  Prote  Wm-kt,  MïtSorà*  rot  L  329. 
•  IHd.  Prefac*  to  the  Ik/enee  of  Iht  Fto^^  of  Engltmd,  ¥i  pp.  1^  SL 
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of  £he  world  ;  firom  the  support  of  Law  he  tnmabrad 
it  to  the  support  of  God.  This  is  the  God  who  *iwi 
to  throw  down  proud  and  unruly  kings,  ...  and 
utterly  to  extirpate  them  and  all  their  family.  By  his 
manifest  impulse  being  set  on  work  to  recover  our  il* 
most  lost  liberty,  following  him  as  our  guide,  and  ador- 
ing the  impresses  of  his  divine  power  manifested  upon 
aU  occasions,  we  went  on  in  no  obscure  but  an  illus- 
trious passage,  pointed  out  and  made  plain  to  us  by  God 
himself."  ^  Here  the  reasoning  ends  with  a  song  of 
triumph,  and  enthusiasm  breaks  out  through  the  mail 
of  the  warrior.  Such  he  displayed  himself  in  all  his 
actions  and  in  all  his  doctrines.  The  solid  files  d 
bristling  and  well-ordered  arguments  which  he  disposed 
in  battle-array  were  changed  in  his  heart  in  the  moment 
of  triumph  into  glorious  processions  of  crowned  and  re- 
splendent hymns.    He  was  transported  by  them,  he  de- 

^  Mitford,  VL  pp.  2-3.  This  "Defence"  was  in  Latin.  Milton 
endB  it  thus  : — 

"  He  (God)  has  gloriously  delivered  you,  the  first  of  nations,  from 
the  two  greatest  mischiefs  of  this  life,  and  most  pernicious  to  virtue, 
tyranny  and  superstition  ;  he  has  endued  you  with  greatness  of  mind  to 
be  the  first  of  mankind,  who  after  having  conquered  their  own  king 
and  having  had  him  delivered  into  their  hands,  have  not  scrupled 
to  condemn  him  judicially,  and,  pursuant  to  that  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion, to  put  him  to  death.  After  the  performing  so  glorious  an  action 
as  this,  you  ought  to  do  nothing  that  is  mean  and  little,  not  so  much 
as  to  think  of,  much  less  to  do,  anything  but  what  is  great  and  sub- 
lime. Which  to  attain  to,  this  is  your  only  way  ;  as  you  have  subdued 
your  enemies  in  the  field,  so  to  make  appear,  that  unarmed,  and  in  the 
highest  outwanl  peace  and  tranquillity,  you  of  all  mankind  are  best 
able  to  subdue  ambition,  avarice,  the  love  of  riches,  and  can  best  avoid 
the  corruptions  that  prosperity  is  apt  to  introduce  (which  generally 
subdue  and  triumph  over  other  nations),  to  show  as  great  justice,  tem- 
perance, and  moderation  in  the  maintaining  your  liberty,  as  you  have 
shown  courage  in  freeing  yourselves  from  slavery." — IbicL  voL  vi 
251-2. 
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Inded  himself,  and  lived  thns  alone  with  the  sublime, 
like  a  warrior-pontiff,  who  in  his  sti£f  armour,  or  his 
glittering  stole,  stands  face  to  face  with  truth.  Thus 
absorbed  in  strife'  and  in  his  priesthood,  he  Uved  out 
of  the  world,  as  blind  to  palpable  facts  as  he  was  pro- 
tected against  the  seductions  of  the  senses,  placed  above 
the  stains  and  the  lessons  of  experience,  as  incapable 
of  leading  men  as  of  yielding  to  them.  There  was.  no- 
thing in  him  akin  to  the  devices  and  delays  of  the 
statesman,  the  crafty  schemer,  who  pauses  on  his  way, 
experimentalises,  with  eyes  fixed  on  what  may  turn  up, 
who  gauges  what  is  possible,  and  employs  logic  for  prac- 
tical purposes.  Milton  was  speculative  and  chimerical 
Locked  up  in  his  own  ideas,  he  sees  but  them,  is  at- 
tracted but  by  them.  Is  he  pleading  against  the 
bishops?  He  would  extirpate  them  at  once,  without 
hesitation  ;  he  demands  that  the  Presbyterian  worship 
shall  be  at  once  established,  without  forethought,  con- 
trivance, hesitation.  It  is  the  command  of  God,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  faithful  ;  beware  how  you  trifle  with 
God  or  temporise  with  faith.  Concord,  gentleness, 
liberty,  piety,  he  sees  a  whole  swarm  of  virtues  issue 
from  this  new  worship.  Let  the  king  fear  nothing  from 
it,  his  power  will  be  all  the  stronger.  Twenty  thousand 
democratic  assemblies  will  take  care  that  his  rights  be 
not  infringed.  These  ideas  make  us  smile.  We  recog- 
nise the  party-man,  who,  on  the  verge  of  the  Bestoration, 
when  "  the  whole  multitude  was  mad  with  desire  for  a 
king,"  published  A  Ready  and,  Easy  Way  to  establish  a 
Free  Commonv^ealth,  and  described  his  method  at  length. 
We  recognise  the  theorist  who,  to  obtain  a  law  of 
divorce,  only  appealed  to  Scripture,  and  aimed  at  trans- 
forming the  civil  constitution  of  a  people  by  changing 
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the  accepted  sense  of  a  verse.  With  dosed  ej% 
sacred  text  in  hand,  he  advances  from  consequence  ti 
consequence,  trampling  upon  the  prejudices,  indiu* 
tions,  habits,  wants  of  men,  as  if  a  rôasouing  or  reli- 
gious spirit  were  the  whole  man,  as  if  evidence  alwaji 
created  belief,  as  if  belief  always  resulted  in  practice^ 
as  if,  in  the  struggle  of  doctrines,  truth  or  justice  gave 
doctrines  the  victory  and  sovereignty.  To  cap  all,  be 
sketched  out  a  treatise  on  education,  in  which  he  pro- 
posed to  teach  each  pupil  every  science,  every  art,  ami, 
what  is  more,  every  virtue.  "  He  who  had  the  art  aad 
proper  eloquence  .  .  .  might  in  a  short  space  gftin 
them  to  an  incredible  diligence  and  courage,  .  .  . 
infusing  into  their  young  breasts  such  an  ingenuous 
and  noble  ardour  as  would  not  fail  to  make  many  of 
them  renowned  and  matchless  men."^  Milton  liad 
taught  for  many  years  and  at  various  times.  A  man 
must  be  insensible  to  experience  or  doomed  to  illusions 
who  retains  such  deceptions  after  such  experiences. 

But  his  obstinacy  constituted  his  power,  and  the 
inner  constitution,  wliich  closed  his  mind  to  instruction, 
armed  his  heart  against  weaknesses.  With  men 
generally,  the  source  of  devotion  dries  up  when  in 
contact  with  life.  Gradually,  by  dint  of  frequenting 
the  world,  we  acquire  its  tone.  We  do  not  chouse 
to  be  dupes,  and  to  abstain  from  the  license  which 
others  allow  themselves  ;  we  relax  our  youthfid  strict- 
ness ;  we  even  smUe,  attributing  it  to  our  heated  blood  ; 
we  know  our  own  motives,  and  cease  to  find  our-, 
selves  sublime.  We  end  by  taking  it  calmly,  and 
we  see  the  world  wag,  only  trying  to  avoid  shocks, 
picking  up  here  and  there  a  few  little  comfortable 
^  Cf  Education,     Mitford,  ii  8S6. 
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leasures.     Xot  so   Milton,     He  lived   compléta  and 

ure  to  th6  end,  without  loss  of  heart  or  weakness; 
ixperienca  could  not  instruct  nor  misfortune  depress 
;  he  endured  all,  and  repented  of  nothing.  He 
his  sight,  hy  his  own  fault,  by  writing,  llioiigli  ill, 
and  against  the  prohibition  of  his  doctors,  to  justify  tlie 
English  people  against  the  invectives  of  Sabnasiofi.  He 
'aaw  the  funeral  of  the  Republic,  the  proscription  of  Ids 
[4octrines,  the  defamation  of  his  honour,  Around  him 
riot,  a  distaste  for  liberty,  an  enthusiasm  for  slavery, 
îâ  whole  people  threw  itself  at  the  feet  of  a  young  incap* 
able  and  tieacherous  libertine.  The  glorious  leaders  of 
tlie  Puritan  faith  were  condemned,  executed,  cut  doivn 
alive  from  the  gallows,  quartered  amidst  insulta  ;  others, 
whom  death  liad  saved  from  the  hangman,  were  dug 
up  and  exposée]  on  ti^e  gibbet  ^  others,  exiles  in 
foreign  lands,  lived,  threatened  and  attacked  by  royalist 
bullies  ;  others  agnin,  more  unfortunate,  had  sold  their 
cause  for  money  and  titles,  and  sat  amid  the  exe* 
cutionera  of  their  former  friends,  Tiie  most  pious  and 
austere  citizens  of  England  fiEed  the  prisons,  or 
wandered  about  in  poverty  and  shame  ;  and  gross  vice, 
impudently  seated  on  the  throne,  rallied  around  it  a 
herd  of  unbridled  lusts  an<l  sensualities,  Milton  him- 
self  had  been  constrained  to  hide  ;  his  books  had  been 
burned  by  the  hand  of  the  hangman  ;  even  after  the 
general  act  of  indemnity  he  was  imprisoned  ;  when  set 
at  liberty,  he  lived  in  the  expectation  of  being 
assassin ated>  for  private  fanaticism  might  sei^e  the 
weapon  relinquished  by  public  revejigs.  Other  smallet 
misfortunes  came  to  aggravate  by  their  stings  the  great 
wounds  which  aMicted  him.  Confiscationg,  a  bankruptcy» 
Ênally,  the  great  fire  of  London,  had  robbed  bim  of  thref»- 
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finirfhs  of  his  fovtane  ;^  his  dau^tera  neither  estemed 
nor  lespected  him  ;  he  sold  his  books,  knowing  that  ha 
fimily  could  not  profit  by  them  after  his  deotli  ;  and 
amidst  so  many  private  and  public  miseries,  he  con- 
tinued calm.  Instead  of  repudiating  what  he  had  done^ 
he  gloried  in  it  :  instead  of  being  cast  down,  he  increaaei 
in  firmness.     He  says,  in  his  22d  sonnet  : 

''Pyriack,  this  three  yean  day  theae  eyes,  though  dear, 
To  outward  view,  of  blemish  or  of  spot, 
Bereft  of  sight,  their  aeeiiig'haTe  forgot  ; 
Nor  to  their  idle  orhe  doth  day  ^^war 
Of  sun,  or  moon,  or  star,  throoghoat  the  year. 
Or  man,  or  woman.    Tet  I  argue  not 
Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  one  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope  ;  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 
Right  onward.    What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask  f 
The  conscience,  friend,  to  have  lost  them  overplied 
In  liberty's  defence,  my  noble  task  ; 
Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  sida 
This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  world's  vain  mask 
Content  though  blind,  had  I  no  other  guide."  ^ 

That  thought  was  indeed  his  guide  ;  he  was  "  armed  in 
himself,"  and  that  "  breastplate  of  diamond  "*  which  bad- 
protected  him  in  his  prime  against  the  wounds  in 
battle,  protected  him  in  his  old  age  against  the  tempta- 
tions and  doubts  of  defeat  and  adversity. 

^  A  scrivener  caused  him  to  lose  £2000.  At  the  Restoration  he 
was  refused  payment  of  £2000  which  he  had  put  into  the  Excise  Office, 
and  deprived  of  an  estate  of  £50  a  year,  bought  by  him  from  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Chapter  of  Westminster.  His  house  in  Bread  Street  was 
burnt  in  the  great  fire.  When  he  died  he  is  said  to  have  left  about 
£1500  in  money  (equivalent  to  about  £5000  now),  besides  household 
goods.  [I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Professor  Masson  for  the 
collation  of  this  note. — Tr.] 
*.  Milton's  Poetical  JVarks,  Mitford,  L  Sonnei  xxii.        >  Italian  SatmetM, 
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HcouDtry,  at  Hortoa,  in  Buckinghamshire,  published  hia 
^ÊMùtor^  of  Britain,  his  Xc^,  a  Treatise  on  True  Rdigion 
^Êand  Herrsy,  meditated  his  great  Treatise  on  Christian 
^  PocirtTie.       Of    all    cousolations,    work    is    the   most 

fortifyiag  and  the  most  bealtliy,  because  it  solaces  a 
^man  not  by  bringing  him  ease,  but  by  requiring  him 
f  to  exert  himself.      Every  morning  he  had  a  chapter 

of  the  Bible  read  to  him  in  Hebrew,  and  remained  for 

tsome  time  in  silence,  grave,  in  order  to  meditate  on 
what  he  had  heard*  He  never  went  to  a  place  of 
worship.  Independent  in  religion  as  in  aU  else,  he  was 
sufficient  to  himself;  finding  in  no  sect  the  markzj  of 
tlie  true  church,  he  prayed  to  God  alone,  without  need- 
ing others'  help.  He  studied  till  mid-day  ;  then,  after 
an  houï's  exercise,  he  played  the  organ  or  the  baas^violiu. 
Then  he  resumed  his  studies  till  six,  and  in  the  even* 
ing  enjoy ed  the  society  of  his  friends.     When  any  one 

r'     came  to  visit  liim,  he  was  usually  found  in  a  room 
bung  with  old  green  hangings,  seated  in  an  arm-chatr. 
and  dressed  neatly  in  black  ;  his  complexion  was  pale, 
says  one  of  lus  visitors,  but  not  sallow  ;  his  hands  and 
feet  wei-e  gouty  î  his  hair,  of  a  light  brown,  was  parted 
in  the  midst  and  fell  in  long  curls  ;  his  eyes,  grey  and 
'     iilear,  showed  no  sign  of  blindness.     He  had  been  very 
■lïeautiful  in  his  youth,  and  his  English  cheeks,  once 
^delicate  as  a  young  girrs,  retained  their  colour  almost 
"to  the  end.      His  face,  we  are  told^  was  pleasing;  his 
straight  and  manly  gait  bore  witness  to  intrepidity  and 
courage,     Soraetliing  great  and  proud  breathes  out  yet 
&om  all  bis  portraits;  and  certainly  few  men  have 
VOL  IL  R 
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done  80  much  honour  to  their  kind.  Thus  went  out  dm 
noble  life,  like  a  setting  sun,  bright  and  calm.  Andd 
so  many  trials,  a  pure  and  lofty  joy»  altogether  waiâiT 
of  him,  had  been  granted  to  Mm:  the  poet^  burid 
under  the  Puritan,  had  reappeared,  more  sublime  tfau 
ever,  to  give  to  Christianity  its  second  Homer.  Hie 
dazzling  dreams  of  his  youth  and  the  reminiscences  of 
his  ripe  age  were  found  in  him,  side  by  side  with 
Calvinistic  dogmas  and  the  visions  of  Saint  John, 
to  create  the  Protestant  epic  of  damnation  and  grace; 
and  the  vastness  of  primitive  horizons,  the  flames  ii 
the  infernal  dungeon,  the  splendours  of  the  celestial 
court,  opened  to  the  inner  eye  of  the  soul  unknown 
riions  beyond  the  sights  which  the  eyes  of  the  flesh 
had  lost 

V. 
I  have  before  me  the  formidable  volume  in  which, 
some  time  after  Milton's  death,  his  prose  works  were 
collected.^  What  a  book  !  The  chairs  creak  when  you 
place  it  upoTi  them,  and  a  man  who  had  turned  its 
leaves  o^er  for  an  hour,  would  have  less  pain  in  his 
head  than  in  his  arm.  As  the  book,  so  were  the  men  ; 
from  the  mere  outsides  we  might  gather  some  notion  of 
the  controversialists  and  theologians  whose  doctrines 
they  contain.  Yet  we  must  conclude  that  the  author 
was  eminently  learned,  elegant,  travelled,  philosophic; 
and  a  man  of  the  worM  for  his  age.     We  think  invol- 

i  8  vols,  folio,  1697-8.  The  titles  of  Milton's  chief  writings  in 
prose  are  these  :  -0/  lU/urmation  in,  England  ;  The  Reason  of  Chunk 
OovemmerU  urged  agaimd  Prelaty  ;  Animadversions  upon  the  Remim- 
tlranis*  Dtfence;  Doctrine  ami  Discipline  of  Divorce  ;  Tetrachonùm; 
Tracta/^  on  Education  ;  Arcopagitica  ;  Tenure  of  Kiiigs  and  Magi»- 
trates ;  EihmoklasUs ;  History  of  Britain;  Drfenct  of  thé  P^opU  vf 
England, 
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itarfly  of  the  portraits  of  the  theologiand  of  those 
dayâ,  severe  faces  engraved  on  metal  by  the  hard  artists* 
^nbool,  whose   square   browa   and   steady  eyes  stand  out 
HEu    startUng    prominence    against    a  dark   oak    panel. 
^KlVe  compare  them  to  modem  countenances,  in  which 
"the  delicate  and  complex  features  mem  to  quiver  at 
Lthe  vaiiad  Côutûct  of  hardly  begun  sensations  and  inau- 
^Bnerable  ideas.     We  try  to  imagine  the  heavy  classical 
1^ education,  the  physical  exereiëes,  the  rude  treatment, 
I     the  mm  ideas,  the  iinpoaed  dogmas,  whicli  formerly 
^■Dcoupied^  oppressed,  fortified,  and  hardened  the  young; 
"and  we  init^ht  fancy  ourselves  looking  at  an  anatomy  of 
j^megntheria  and  mastodons,  reconstructed  by  Cuvier, 
^Ê    The  race  of  living  men  is  changed-     Our  mind  fails 
"  us  now-a-days  at  the  idea  of  this  greatness  and  this  bar* 
barism  ;  but  we  discover  that  the  barbarism  was  then  the 
cause  of  the  greatness.    Âa  in  otlier  times  we  might  have 
seen,  in  the  primitive  slime  aud  among  the  colossal  ferus, 
ponderoua  nionsters  slowly  wind  their  scaly  hacks,  and 
tear  the  Hash  from  one  another's  sides  with  their  mis- 
shapen talons  ;  so  now,  at  a  dist4mce,  from  the  height  of 
our  calm  civilisation,  we  see  the  battles  of  the  theologians, 
who,  armed  with  syllogisms,  bristling  with  texta,  covered 
^Mue  anotlier  with  filth,  and  laboured  to  devour  each  other. 
^t     Mikou   ft»ugiit  in   the   fiMiint  raok,  pre-ordained   to 
harbarism  and  greatness  by  his  indiviilual  nature  and 
k^he  manners  of  the  time,  capable  of  displaying  in  high 
^fctominence  the  logic,  style,  and  spirit  of  his  age.     It 
^Br  drawing-room  life  which  trims  men  into  shape  :  the 
^■lociety  of  ladies,  the  lack  of  serious  interests,  idleness^ 
B^sL^^ty,  security,  are  needed  to  bring  men  to  elegance, 
urbanity.  Hue  and  light  humour,  to  teach  the  desire  to 
please,  the  fear  to  become  wearisome,  a  perfect  cleai-aesa)» 
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a  finished  predsion,  the  art  of  gradual  taranaitimMi  ai 
delicate  tact,  a  taste  for  suitable  images»  contiiiiial  oa^ 
and  choice  diversity.     Seek  nothing  like  this  in  Mfltn. 
The  old  scholastic  system  was  not  fax  off;   it  atil 
weighed  on  those  who  were  destroying  iL      Under  dni 
secular  armour  discussion  proceeded  pedantically,  iritk 
measured  steps.     The  first  thing  was   to  propound  t 
thesis;  and  Milton  writes,  in  large  characters,  at  tha 
head  of  his  Tre€Uise  on  Divorce,  "  that  indisposition,  unfit- 
ness, or  contrariety  of  mind,  arising  tram  a  cause  it 
nature   unchangeable,   hindering,  and    ever    likely  to 
hinder  the  main  benefits  of  conjugal  society,  which  are 
solace  and  peace,  is  a  greater  reason  of  divorce  Ûmn 
natural  frigidity,  especially  if  there  be  no  children,  and 
that  there  be  mutual  consent."     And  then  follow,  legion 
after  legion,  the  disciplined   army  of  the   argumentai 
Battalion  after  battalion  they  pass  by,  numbered  veiy 
distinctly.     There  is  a  dozen  of  them   together,  each 
with  its  title  in  clear  characters,  and  the  little  brigade 
of  subdivisions  which  it  commands.      Sacred  texts  hold 
the  post  of  honour.     Every  word  of  them  is  discussed, 
the  substantive  after  the  adjective,  the  verb  after  the 
substantive,  the  preposition  after  the  verb  ;   interpreta- 
tions, authorities,  illustrations,  are  summoned   up,  and 
ranged  between  palisades  of  new  divisions.      And  yet 
there  is  a  lack  of  order,  the  question  is  not  reduced  to 
a  single  idea  ;  we  cannot  see  our  way  ;  proofs   succeed 
proofs  without  logical  sequence  ;  we  are  rather  tired  out 
than  convinced.     We  remember  that  the  author  speaks 
to  Oxford  men,  lay  or  cleric,  trained  in  pretended  dis- 
cussions, capable  of  obstinate  attention,  accustomed  to 
digest  indigestible  books.     They  are  at  home  in  this 
thorny  thicket  of  scholastic  brambles  ;  they  beat  a  path 
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through,  somewhat  at  hazard,  hardenM  against  Ûie  hurta 
hieh  repulse  us,  and  not  having  the  smallest  idea  of 
;6  daylight  which  we  require  everywhere  now. 
With  such  ponderous  reasonera,  you  must  not  look 
^r  wit  Wit  is  the  mnibleoesa  of  victorious  re&soa  j 
er^p  because  everything  ia  powerful,  all  is  heavy, 
en  Milton  wishes  to  joke,  he  looks  like  one  of 
tomwell's  pikenieu,  who,  enteriyg  a  room  to  dance, 
ould  fall  upon  the  floor,  and  that  with  the  extra  weight 
f  his  armour.  Few  things  could  be  more  stupid  thau  his 
nifrmdversiom  njion  th*'.  BmumstraTtis'  Ikfifnce.  At  the 
nd  of  an  argument  his  advei-sary  concludes  with  this 
imen  of  theological  wit  :  "  In  the  meanwhile  see, 
rethren,  how  you  have  with  Simon  fished  all  night, 
d  cauf^ht  nothing/'  And  Milton  boastfuUy  replies  : 
If  we,  fishing  with  Simon  the  apostle,  can  catch  nothing; 
what  you  can  catch  with  Simon  Magus  ;  for  all  his 
ks  and  fishing  implements  he  bequeathed  among  you.** 
'ire  a  gn^afc  savage  Isngh  would  break  out,  The  spec- 
tators saw  a  charm  in  this  way  of  insinuating  that  his 
vei-sary  was  simotiiacal,  A  little  before,  the  latter 
lys  !  "  Tell  me,  is  this  liturgy  good  or  evil  ?  *'  Answer  : 
*'  It  is  evil  :  repair  tlie  acheloian  liorn  of  your  dilemma, 
^Jiow  you  can,  agaits^t  the  next  push."  The  doctors 
^■rendered  at  the  fine  mythological  simile,  and  rejoiced 
Hp)  see  the  adversary  so  neatly  compared  to  an  ox,  a 
Woeaten  ox,  a  pagan  ox.  On  the  next  jmge  the  Remon- 
strant said,  by  way  of  a  spiritual  and  mocking  reproach  : 
**  Truly,  brethren,  you  have  not  well  taken  the  hoighth 
ÙÎ  the  pole/*  Answer  :  *'  No  marvel  ;  there  be  many 
more  tfiat  do  not  take  well  the  height  of  your  pole, 
hut  will  take  better  the  declination  of  your  altitude," 
quips  of  the  aame  savour  follow  one  upon  the 
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other;  all  this  looked  pretty.  Elsewhere»  Salmanoi 
exclaiming  "  that  the  sun  itself  never  beheld  &  nun 
outrageous  action"  than  the  murder  of  the  kin^ 
Milton  cleverly  answers,  "The  sun  has  beheld  mny 
things  that  bimd  Bernard  never  saw.  But  we  are  con- 
tent you  should  mention  the  sun  over  and  over.  Ani 
it  will  be  a  piece  of  prudence  in  yon  so  to  do.  Poi 
though  our  wickedness  does  not  require  it,  the  ooldnesi 
of  the  defence  that  you  are  making  does."  '  The  marvel- 
lous heaviness  of  these  conceits  betrays  minds  yet 
entangled  in  the  swaddling-clothes  of  learning.  The 
Uetbnuation  was  the  inauguration  of  free  thought,  bat 
only  the  inauguration.  Criticism  was  yet  unborn; 
authority  still  pi-esses  with  a  fuU  half  of  its  wei^ 
upon  the  freest  and  boldest  minds.  Milton,  to  prove 
that  it  was  lawfid  to  put  a  king  to  death,  quotes 
Orestes,  the  laws  of  Publicola,  and  the  death  of  Xera 
His  History  of  Britain  is  a  farrago  of  all  the  traditioM 
and  fables.  Under  every  circumstance  he  adduces  a 
text  of  Scripture  for  proof;  his  boldness  consists  in 
showing  himself  a  bold  grammarian,  a  valorous  com- 
mentator. He  is  blindly  Protestant  as  others  were 
blindly  Catholic.  He  leaves  in  its  bondage  the  higher 
reason,  the  mother  of  principles  ;  he  has  but  emancipated 
a  suboixiiuaie  reason,  an  inteipreter  of  texts.  Like  the 
vast  half  shapeless  creatures,  the  birth  of  early  times» 
he  is  yet  but  half  man  and  half  mud. 

Can  we  expect  urbanity  here?  Urbanity  is  the 
elegant  dignity  which  answers  insult  by  calm  irony, 
and  respects  man  whilst  piercing  a  dogma.  Milton 
coarsely  knocks  his  adversary  down.  A  bristling  ped- 
ant^ bom  from  a  Greek  lexicon  and  a  Syriac  grammar, 
^  A  Dtfenoc  of  the  People  of  England,  Mitford  tL  21. 
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Salmasius  had  disgorged  upon  the  English  people  a 
vocabulary  of  insults  and  a  folio  of  quotations.  Milton 
replies  to  him. in  the  same  style  ;  calling  him  a  buffoon, 
a  mountebank,  '' 'professor  triobolaris"  a  hired  pedant,  a 
nobody,  a  rogue,  a  heartless  being,  a  wretch,  an  idiot, 
sacrilegious,  a  slave  worthy  of  rods  and  a  pitchfork. 
A  dictionary  of  big  Latin  words  passed  between  them. 
"  You,  who  know  so  many  tongues,  who  read  so  many 
books,  who  write  so  much  about  them,  you  are  yet  but 
an  ass."  Finding  the  epithet  good,  he  repeats  and 
sanctifies  it.  "  Oh  most  drivelling  of  asses,  you  come 
ridden  by  a  woman,  with  the  cured  heads  of  bishops 
whom  you  had  wounded,  a  little  image  of  the  great 
beast  of  the  Apocalypse  !  "  He  ends  by  calling  him 
savage  beast,  apostate,  and  deviL  "  Doubt  not  that  you 
are  reserved  for  the  same  end  as  Judas,  and  that, 
driven  by  despair  rather  than  repentance,  self-disgusted, 
you  must  one  day  hang  yourself,  and  like  your  rival, 
burst  asunder  in  your  belly."  ^  We  fancy  we  are  listen- 
ing to  the  bellowing  of  two  bulls. 

They  had  all  a  bull's  ferocity.  Milton  was  a  good 
hater.  He  fought  with  his  pen,  as  the  Ironsides  witli 
the  sword,  inch  by  inch,  with  a  concentrated  rancour  and 
a  fierce  obstinacy.  The  bishops  and  the  king  then 
suffered  for  eleven  years  of  despotism.  Each  man  re- 
called the  banishments,  confiscations,  punishments,  the 

1  Mitfonl,  vi.  250.  Salmasius  said  of  the  death  of  the  king  : 
"  Huiribilis  nuntius  aures  i>ostras  atroci  vulnere,  sed  magis  mentes 
perculit."  Milton  replied:  **  Profecto  nuntins  iste  horribilis  ant 
gladium  inulto  longiorem  eo  qnera  strinzit  Petrus  habuerit  oportet,  ant 
aures  ist.'b  aiiritissiiiitt)  fuerint,  quas  tarn  longinqno  ynlnere  peronlerit." 

'*  Oratoreiii  tatu  insipidura  et  insulsum  ut  ne  ex  Uu^rymis  qnid«a 
ejus  mica  salis  eziguissima  possit  ezpriroi.** 

"Salmasins  nova  quadaui  metauiorphosi  salmacis  factu  eft" 
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law  violated  qratematically  and  relentleasLy,  the  Ubertj 
of  the  subject  attacked  by  a  well-laid  plot^  Epinopl 
idolatry  impoeed  on  Christian  oonsciences,  the  fidtUU 
preachers  driven  into  the  wilds  of  America»  or  given  op 
to  the  executioner  and  the  stocks.^      Such  reminisoeiioei 

^  I  copy  from  Neal's  HiMory  ^f  Qu  FuritemM^  it  eh.  tîL  SS7,  cm 
of  theie  aorrowB  and  oomplainti.  By  the  greatneM  of  the  ontnge  tk 
retder  can  judge  of  the  intensity  of  the  hatred  : — 

*'  The  homble  petition  of  (Dr.)  Alexander  Ldghton,  Priaoner  in  Ika 
Fleet,— Humbly  Sheweth, 

"That  on  Feb.  17, 1630,  he  waa  apprehended  coming  from  tenua 
by  a  high  commission  warrant,  and  dragged  along  the  street  with  bîDi 
and  staTea  to  London-hoose.  That  the  gaoler  of  Newgate  being  ant 
for,  clapt  him  in  irons,  and  carried  him  with  a  strong  power  into  a 
loathsome  and  minons  dog-hole,  ftill  of  rats  and  mice,  that  had  no  li^ 
bnt  a  little  grate,  and  the  roof  being  nncovered,  the  snow  and  rain  bett 
in  upon  him,  having  no  bedding  nor  place  to  make  a  fire,  but  the 
ruins  of  an  old  smoaky  chimney.  In  this  woeful  place  he  was  shut  up 
for  fifteen  weeks,  nobody  being  suffered  to  come  near  him,  till  at  length 
his  wife  only  was  admitted.  That  the  fourth  day  after  his  commit- 
ment the  pursuivant,  with  a  mighty  multitude,  came  to  his  house  to 
search  for  Jesuits  books,  and  used  his  wife  in  such  a  barbarous  and 
inhuman  manner  as  he  is  ashamed  to  express  ;  that  they  rifled  every 
person  and  place,  holding  a  pistol  to  the  breast  of  a  child  of  five  yean 
old,  threatening  to  kill  him  if  he  did  not  discover  the  books  ;  that  they 
broke  open  chests,  presses,  boxes,  and  carried  away  everything,  even 
househoM  stuff,  apparel,  arms,  and  other  things  ;  that  at  the  end  of 
fifteen  weeks  he  was  served  with  a  subpœna,'on  an  information  laiil 
against  him  by  Sir  Robert  Heath,  attorney-general,  whose  dealing  with 
him  was  full  of  cruelty  and  deceit  ;  but  he  was  then  sick,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  four  physicians,  thought  to  be  poisoned,  because  all  his  hair 
and  skin  came  off  ;  that  in  the  height  of  this  sickness  the  cruel  sentciire 
was  passed  upon  him  mentioned  in  the  year  1630,  and  executed  Nov. 
26  following,  when  he  received  thirty-six  stripes  upon  his  naked  back 
with  a  threefold  cord,  his  hands  being  tied  to  a  stake,  and  then  stood 
almost  two  hours  in  the  pillory  in  the  frost  and  snow,  before  he  was 
brandeil  in  the  face,  his  nose  slit,  and  his  ears  cut  off;  that  after  this 
he  was  carried  by  water  to  the  Fleet,  and  shut  up  in  such  a  room  that 
he  was  never  well,  and  after  eight  years  was  turned  into  the  common 
gwl." 
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isiDg  in  powêïful  minds,  stamped  them  with  inexpiabl© 
tred,  and  the  writing»  of  Milton  bear  witness  to  a 
cour  which  is  now  unknown.     The  impression  left 

ly  hia  £tk&fwkiagéc3^  is  oppressive.  Phrase  by  phrase, 
My,  bitterly^  the  king  is  refuted  and  accused  to  the 
last,  without  a  minute's  respite  of  accusatioti.  the  ac- 

iised  being  cimlited  with  not  the  slightest  good  inten- 
tion, the  slightest  eKcnse,  the  least  show  of  justice,  the 
accuser  never  for  an  instant  digressing  to  or  resting  up- 
on a  general  idea.  It  is  a  band-to-hand  fight,  where 
every  word  takes  effect,  prolongedi  obstinate,  without 
dash  and  without  weakness,  ftdl  of  a  harsh  and  fixed 
hostility,  where  the  only  thought  is  how  to  wound  most 
severely  and  to  kill  surely.  Against  the  bishops,  who 
were  alive  and  powerful,  his  hatred  flowed  more  violently 
stiU,  and  the  fierceness  of  his  envenomed  metaphors 
hardly  suffices  to  express  it  Milton  points  to  them 
"  basking  iB  the  sunny  warmth  of  wealth  and  pro- 
motion/' like  a  brood  of  foul  reptiles.  **The  sour 
leaven  of  human  traditions^  mixed  in  one  putrified  mass 
with  the  poisonous  dregs  of  hypocrisie  in  the  hearts  of 
Prelates,  ,  ,  ,  ia  the  serpent's  egg  that  will  hatch  an 
antichrist  wheresoever,  and  ingender  the  bame  monster 
m  big  or  little  as  the  lump  is  which  breeds  him.**'* 
So  much  coarseness  and  dulness  was  as  an  outer 

freastplate,  the  mark  and  the  protection  of  tlie  super* 

bundant  force  and  life  winch  coursed  in  those  athletic 
limbs  and  chests*  Now-a-days,  the  mind  being  more 
reiineil  has  become  feebler  ;  convictions,  being  less  stem, 
have  become  less  strong.  Attention,  frsed  fn^m  tlif 
heavy  scholastic  logic  and  scriptural  tyranny ^  has  be 


1  An  miiwer  to  the  Mkm  BrnfUHx^  t  work  on  the  king^fl  side,  nnd 
attributed  to  thckiuK      *  0/  Hef&rmftiim  in  Em^fand,  4tû,  1641,  p.  S2. 
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oome  more  inert     Belief  and  the  wil],  dûsahvd  ^j 

nniversal  tolerance  and  hy  the  fhousand  < 

of  multiplied  ideas,  have  engendered  an  exact  t 

style,  an  instrument  of  converBation  and  pleasant  ni 

have  expelled  the  poetic  and  rude  style,  a  weapoa  i 

war  and  enthusiasm.     If  we  have  effaced  ferocity  nd 

dulness,  we  have  diminished  force  and  greatness 

Force  and  greatness  are  manifested  in  Milton,  dis- 
played in  his  opinions  and  his  style,  the  sonices  <rf  his 
belief  and  his  talent.     This  proud  reason  aspired  to 
unfold   itself   without   shackles;    it     demanded    thtt 
reason  might  unfold  itself  without  shackles.     It  daimed 
for  humanity  what  it  coveted  for  itself,  and  championed 
every  liberty  in  his  every  work.      From  the  first  he 
attacked    tlie   corpulent    bishops,   scholastic    upstaits, 
persecuuirs  of   fi-ee    discussion,  pensioned    tyrants  of 
Christian    conscience.^     Above    the    clamour    of   the 
Protestant  Revolution,  his  voice  was  heard  thimdering 
against  tradition  and  obedience.     He  sourly  railed  at 
the  pedantic  theologians,  devoted  worshippers  of  old 
texts,  who  mistook  a  mouldy  martyrology  for  a  solid 
argument,  and  answered  a  demonstration  i^ith  a  quota- 
tion.      He  declared  that  most  of  the    Fathers  were 
turbulent  and  babbling  intriguers,  that  they  were  not 
worth  more  collectively  than  individually,   that  their 
councils  were  but  a  pack  of  imderhand   intrigues  and 
vain  disputes;   he  rejected  their  authority   and  their 
example,  and  set  up  logic  as  the  only  interpreter  of 
Scripture.^     A  Puritan  as  against  bishops,  an  Independ- 
ent as  against  Presbyterians    he  was  always  master 

*  0/  Reformation  in  England, 

*  The  loss  of  Cicero's  works  alone,  or  those  of  lAry,  oonld  not  bs 
npaired  by  all  the  Fathers  of  the  church. 
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his  thought  àDd  the  inveûtor  of  his  o^^Ti  faith*     No 

^D6  better  loved,  practisadi  and  praisôd  the  free  and 

old  use  of  reason.     He  exercised  it  even  rashly  and 

eandalouslj.     He  revolted  against  custom,  the  iliegiti- 

aate  queen  of  human  belief,  the  bom  and  relentless 

aemy  of  truth,  raised  his  hand  ag^iinst  marriage,  and 

Jemanded    divorce  in  the    case  of  incoinpatihility  of 

emper.     He   declared   that   "  error  supports  custom. 

Custom    countenances  error;    and    these  two  between 

tiem,  <  .  .  with   the   numerous   and   \Tilgar  train  of 

beir  followers,  .  .  .  envy  and  cry  down  the  industry 

'of  free  reasoning,  under  the  terms  of  humour  and  inno- 

.vation,"^      He  showed  that  tnith  "never  rome.^  into 

|he  w*orld,  but  like  a  bastard,  to  the  ignominy  of  him 

'that  brought  her  forth;  till  Time,  the  midwife  rather 

^^than  the  mother  of  truth,  have  washeiL  and  salted  tfie 

Hfaifant,  declared  her  legitimate"*      He  stood  out  in 

^phree  or  four  writings  against  the  floo<l  of  insults  and 

^■anathemas,  and    dared   even  more;  he    attattked    the 

eensorship  before  Paiiiament,  diough  its  own  work  ;  he 

spoke  as  a  man  who  is  wounded  and  oppressed,  for  ivliom 

a  public  prohibition  is  a  personal  outrage,  who  is  himself 

fettered  by  the  fetters  of  the  nation.     He  dues  not  want 

the  pen  of  a  paid  **  licenser,"  to  insult  b)^  its  approval  the 

^^first  page  of  his  book.      He  hates  this  ignorant  and 

^■iiiperiuuâ  liand,  and  claims  liberty  of  writing  on  the 

^saiue  gi^oundsi  as  he  claims  liberty  of  thought  : — 

"  Wliat  advantage  is  it  to  be  a  man,  over  it  ii  to  be  a  boj^  at 
school,  if  we  have  only  escaped  the  I'emla,  to  eome  uuder  the 
fe^wue  of  an  imprimatur  1  11'  seriaiis  ami  elaborate  writiwgâ,  aa 
if  they  were  uo  more  thau  the  tkeme  o(  ti  grammar-la*l  uiiUer 
his  peiii;jf»giTe,  must  n^l  he  nttéfed  withcîat  the  cursory  ^ea  of 

^  J)odrin4  and  Disdplim  ôj  iMViffU^  Mitfoi4,  ii  4.  '  /Mt  & 
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«  temporinng  and  eztemporiiiiig  lifieoMr  f  Hé  ivk»  ii  i 
trusted  with  his  own  actions,  his  drift  not  being  known  to  h 
evil,  and  standing  to  the  hazard  of  law  and  penalty,  hasaopirt 
aigument  to  think  himself  reputed  in  the  commonwealth  vk» 
in  he  was  bom  for  other  than  a  fool  or  a  foreigner.  Whn  i 
man  writes  to  the  world,  he  summons  up  all  his  reason  ai 
deliberation  to  assist  him  ;  he  searches,  méditâtes,  ia  indnitn»^ 
and  likely  consults  and  confers  with  his  judicioiia  friends  ;  afta 
all  which  done,  he  takes  himself  to  be  informed  in  wfast  fai 
writes,  as  well  as  any  that  wrote  before  him  ;  if  in  thia^  tk 
most  consummate  act  of  his  fidelity  and  ripeness,  no  yean,  bd 
industry,  no  former  proof  of  his  abUities,  can  bring  him  to  tbt 
state  of  maturit}^  as  not  to  be  still  mistrusted  and  suspected,  mika 
he  cany  all  his  considerate  diligence,  all  his  midnight  watdiin^^ 
and  expense  of  Palladian  oil,  to  the  hasty  view  of  an  nnleisoral 
licenser,  perhaps  much  his  younger,  perhaps  far  his  inferior  ia 
judgment,  perhaps  one  who  never  knew  the  labour  of  book 
writing  ;  and  if  he  be  not  repulsed,  or  slighted,  must  appear 
in  print  like  a  puny  with  his  guardian,  and  his  censor's  hand  on 
the  back  of  his  title  to  be  his  bail  and  surety,  that  he  is  no  idiot 
or  seducer  ;  it  cannot  be  but  a  dishonour  and  derogation  to  the 
author,  to  the  book,  to  the  privilege  and  dignity  of  learning."  ^ 

Throw  open,  then,  all  the  doors  ;  let  there  be  light  ; 
let  every  man  think,  and  bring  his  thoughts  to  the 
light  Dread  not  any  diversities  of  opinion,  rejoice  in 
this  great  work  ;  why  insult  the  labourers  by  the  name 
of  schismatics  and  sectaries  ? 

"  Yet  these  are  the  men  cried  out  against  for  schismatics  and 
sectaries,  as  if,  while  the  temple  of  the  Lord  was  building,  some 
cutting,  some  squaring  the  marble,  others  hewing  the  cedan, 
there  should  be  a  sort  of  irrational  men,  who  could  not  consider 
there  must  be  many  schisms  and  many  dissections  made  in  the 
quany  and  in  thoj  timber  ere  the  house  of  God  can  be  built 

^  AreqpagiHea^  Mitford.  ii.  423-4. 
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wà  wb«xi  every  ftt^^ne  ia  kid  artfully  together,  it  cannât  be 

dted  into  n  <^titinnity,  it  can  but  be  oxjntiguoiia  in  this  world  i 

ither  can  every  piece  of  the  buUfiiBg  \m  of  one  fonn  :  nay, 

ber  the  perfe<3ti(m  con^iits  m  Ihia,  thut  oat  of  many  modetiate 

îeties  and  hrotherly  dijiiaimilitudea  that  axe  not  Ta&tlj  dispro- 

ortinnal^  arbes  the  goodly  and  the  gmcei'và  symmetry  that  com* 

i  the  whole  pile  and  etmcture/'  * 

Milton  triumphs  here  through  sympathy  ;  he  break» 

forth  into  magnificent  images,  he  diâplays  in  hh  style 

the  force  which  he  perceives  around  him  and  in  hlmselt 

e  lauds  the  revolution,  and  hia  pmises  seem  like  th© 

last  of  a  trumpetp  to  come  from  a  brazen  tliKiat  : — 

(,  **  Behold  now  thb  rast  dty,  a  eity  of  reftige,  the  manaioit- 
louae  ofliberty,  encorapassed  aud  Éturromided  with  hi»  prote4?tioii; 
bic  »bop  nf  war  has  oot  there  mare  anvilii  at»d  hainuier*  working^ 
It)  tMhion  fjut  the  phiU^i^  aud  iustruiuentJi  of  aniied  juëliiL^  ia 
letenoe  of  bc^leiigiircd  truth,  than  tltere  he  peu»  and  heodé  there, 
pitting  by  their  «tudtiioa  lamp*,  Jijni^iii^,  seardiiu;^^  revolvinij^  new 
bi»tiiins  ami  ideu^  w  hens  wit  h  to  pre4ctit,  as  with  tbetr  huuiageaud 
th^'ir  ft*ality»  the  approaching  reformation,  ,  *  »  What  could  a 
uiao  Inquire  mure  from  a  nation  so  pliant,  and  eo  prone  to  mek 
afttir  knowkulge  t  What  wants  there  to  mch  a  t»:»WArdly  and 
^^^regnant  snil^  but  ^\m  rxhI  hiithful  labourers,  to  make  a  knowijig 
^Bpt^ople,  a  iiatiiiD  of  prophets,  of  sage^,  and  of  worthies?^ ,  .  . 
"  ^Methinks  I  see  m  niy  mlud  a  nohle  and  puis&ant  nation  rnnsmg 
herBêlf  like  a  btnmg  man  after  sleep,  and  âhaking  her  invincible 
Iwkfl  :  m«ithmks  I  aee  her  aa  an  eagle  mewing  her  mighty  yoath^ 
and  kindling  her  undazzled  eyea  at  the  full  midday  beamj 
purging  and  nuscaling  her  long-abused  sight  at  the  fountitQ 
iteelf  of  heavenly  radianw  ;  while  tbe  wluile  noise  of  timoroiia 
and  flocking  birds,  with  thoae  ako  that  love  the  twilight,  flutter 
about,  amased  at  what  she  meane,  anil  in  their  envioua  gabble 
would  proguofitieiLte  a  year  of  seote  and  «chiams.*'  ^ 

AnapiigUica,  Mitfh>nl,  11.  i^^,        *  Itid.  437-8.        ^  IhiiL  I4L 
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It  is  Milton  who  speaks,  and  it  ia  Milton  wham  h 

unwittingly  describes. 

With  a  sincere  writer,  doctrines  foretell  the  ûjk 
The  sentiments  and  needs  which  foim  and  govern  là 
beliefs,  construct  and  colour  his  phrasea  The  aane 
genius  leaves  once  and  again  the  same  impress,  in  the 
thought  and  in  the  form.  The  power  of  logic  and 
enthusiasm  which  explains  the  opinions  of  Milton,  ex- 
plains his  genius.  The  sectary  and  the  writer  are  cme 
man,  and  we  shall  find  the  faculties  of  the  sectary  in  the 
talent  of  the  writer. 

When  an  idea  is  planted  in  a  logical  nrind,  it  grom 
and  fructifies  there  in  a  multitude  of  accessory  and  ex- 
planatory idecis  which  surround  it,  entangled  among 
theuiselves,  and  form  a  thicket  and  a  forest  The 
sentences  in  Milton  are  immense  ;  page-long  periods  are 
necessary  to  enclose  the  train  of  so  many  linked  argi> 
ments,  and  so  many  metaphors  accumulated  aroiind 
the  governing  thought.  In  this  great  travail,  heart 
and  imagination  are  shaken;  Milton  exults  while  he 
reasons,  and  the  words  come  as  from  a  catapult,  doubling 
the  force  of  their  flight  by  their  heavy  weight.  I  dare 
not  place  before  a  modem  reader  the  gigantic  periods 
which  commence  the  treatise  Of  Eefonnatton  in  Eng- 
land, We  no  longer  possess  this  power  of  breath  ;  ve 
only  understand  little  short  phrases  ;  we  cannot  fix  our 
attention  on  the  same  point  for  a  page  at  a  time.  We 
require  manageable  ideas;  we  have  given  up  the  big 
two-handed  sword  of  our  fathers,  and  we  only  carry  a 
light  foil.  I  doubt,  however,  if  the  piercing  phraseology 
of  Voltaire  be  more  mortal  than  the  cleaving  of  this 
iron  mace  : — 

''  If  in  less  noble  and  almost   mechanick   arts   he  is  nol 
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aed  to  dtserva  the  name  of  a  oompleai  ircMtect,  aa  excel- 
tut  painter^  or  the  like^  tlmt  bears  mit  a  generoiii  timid  abovd 
peaisatitly  regarl  of  wages  und  hire  ;  much  more  tnuBt  we 
thmk  him  a  most  iin perfect  and  iuiwru pleat  Divine,  who  m  so 
far  from  beitig  a  contemner  of  filthy  lucre  j  that    hîa  whole 

iivinity  is  moulded  and  bmï  up  in  the  beggirly  and  bmtiah 
opea  of  a  fat  prebendaiy.  tleanery,  or  bisboprick-*'  * 
If  Michael  Angelo's  prophets  could  speak,  it  would 
e  in  this  style  ;  and  twenty  times  while  reading  it, 
re  may  discern  the  sculptor. 
The   powerful   logic  which    lengthens    the    periods 
^^ostaius  the  images*     If  Sh^peare  and  the  nervous 
H^Kietâ  embrace  a  picture  in  the  compass  of  a  fleeting 
"expreasion,  break  upon  their  metaphors  with  new  ones, 
and  exhibit  successively  in  the  same  pluase  the  same 
idea  in  five  or  six  different  forms,  the  abrupt  motion  of 
their  winged  imagination  authorises  or  explains  these 
^^ varied  colours  and  these  mingling  tlashes.      More  con- 
^kected  and  more  master  of  himself,  Milton  develops  to 
the  end  the  threads  w4iich  these  poets  break.     AH  liis 
images  display  themselves  in  little  poems,  a  sort  of  solid 
allegory,  of  which  all  the  iutenlependent  parts  concen- 
trate  their  light  on  the  single  idea  which  they  are 
L intended  to  embellish  or  demonstrate  : — 
^B     '^  In  this  manner  the  prelates,  «  .  .  coming  from  a  mean  and 
^^p1e^>eiaTi  life  on  a  sudden  to  be  lord^  of  stutely  [palaces,  rich 
fiîrniture,  tîelifions  fare,  and  princely  attejidauce,  thought  the 
plain  and  hotiie9|nm  verity  of  Chriat'i  goepel  unfit  any  longer  to 
hald  their  lordshipa^  acquaintance,  unleeâ  the  poor  threadbare 
matron  were  put  into  better  cloth ea  :  her  cha^^te  and  modest 
veil  suiTouuded  with  ueleatial  t>eams«  they  overlaid  with  wanton 
tr^seji,  and  in  a  iiaring  tire  bespeekled  her  with  all  the  gaudy 
«ilurementâ  of  a  whore."  ' 
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Politicians  reply  that  this  gaudy  chuzch  supports  nptj. 

''What  greater  debasement  can  there  be  to  rajA  d%É|: 
whose  towering  and  steadfiwt  height  resta  upon  the  i 
foundations  of  justice,  and  heroic  virtue,  than  to  chain  it  in  t  é^ 
pendence  of  subsisting,  or  mining,  to  the  painted  bsttknoa 
and  gaudy  rottenness  of  prelatiy,  which  want  but  one  piffrf 
the  king's  to  blow  them  down  like  a  pasteboard  house  bidh  rf 
oourt-cardsf"^ 

Metaphors  thus  sustained  receive  a  aingalar  hresdtii, 
pomp,  and  majesty.  They  are  spread  forth  without 
clashing  together,  like  the  wide  folds  of  a  scarlet  daà, 
bathed  in  light  and  fringed  with  gold. 

Do  not  take  these  metaphors  for  an  acddent 
Milton  lavishes  them,  like  a  priest  who  in  his  worship 
exhibits  splendours  and  wins  the  eye,  to  gain  the  heait 
He  has  been  nourished  by  the  reading  of  Spenser. 
Drayton,  Shakspeare,  Beaumont,  aU  the  most  sparkling 
poets  ;  and  the  golden  flow  of  the  preceding  age,  thougb 
impoverished  all  around  him  and  slackened  within  him- 
self, has  become  enlarged  like  a  lake  through  beiDg 
dammed  up  in  his  heart.  Like  Shakspeare,  he  imagines 
at  every  turn,  and  even  out  of  turn,  and  scandalises 
the  classical  and  French  taste. 

"...  As  if  they  could  make  God  earthly  and  fleshlv. 
because  they  could  not  make  themselves  heavenly  oiui  s])iritual  : 
they  began  to  draw  down  all  the  divine  intercourse  betwixt  G^xi 
and  the  soul,  yea,  the  very  shape  of  God  himself,  into  an  ex- 
terior and  bodily  form  ;  .  .  .  they  hallowed  it,  they  fumed  up 
they  sprinkled  it,  they  bedecked  it,  not  in  robes  of  pure  innocency, 
but  of  pure  linen,  with  other  deformed  and  fantastic  dresses,  in 
paUs  and  mitres,  and  gewgaws  fetched  from  Aaron's  old  wardrobe, 

*  Of  Reformat itm  in  England^  second  book,  Mitford,  i.  42. 
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the   flftniius  vmttf  :  the»  wae   the   pnmt   «et   to  con  hîi 

cations  aitd  bia  ^msturei,  liis  Liturgies  and  hit  iurriefl^  till  the 

111  by  thii  meaiis,  of  OYcrbodying  herself^  giveo  up  jimtly  to 

hly  delights^  bateiL  her  wing  apace  downward  ;  and  findLcg  the 

she  had  fn>iu  hot  rkihle  and  aenauous  colleague,  the  body 

perfonnatice  of  religtouu  duties,  her  pinions  now  broken,  aod 

flagging,  ihifted  off  from  bereelf  tbo  bibour  of  iiigh  eoaring  any 

foi^t  her  heavenly  flight,  aud  left  the  dull  und  droiling 

to  plod  on  in  the  old  road,  and  drutl^^iiig  trade  of  out- 

ard  conformity,"* 

we  did  not  discern  here  the  traces  of  theological 
eness,  w©  might  fancy  we  were  reading  mi  iDutator 
PhfBih,  and  under  the  fanatical  anger  recognise 
images  of  liato.     There  is  one  phrase  which  for 
ily  beauty  and  enthnsifism  recalls  tlie  tone  of  thr^s 
hliù: — ^'' I  cannot  praise  a  fugitive  and  cloidtered 
virtue  unexercised  and  unbreathed,  that  never  sallies 
out  aud  sees  her  adversary,  but  slinks  out  of  the  race 
where  that  immortal  garland  is  to  be  run  for,  not  with- 
out dust  and  heat."  ^     But  Milton  is  only  Platonic  by 
^^his  richness  and  exaltatiout     For  the  rest,  he  is  a  man 
^ftf  tbe  BeoaiBsance,  pedantic  and  harsh  ;  he  iusults  the 
^vFope,  who,  after  the  gift  of  Pepin  k^  Bref,  *'  never  ceased 
^"baiting    and    goring  the  auccessors  of   his    best    lord 
Constantine,  what  by  hiâ  barking  cnrses  and  excommuui- 
^Kcations  ;"*  he  is  mythologieal  in  his  defence  of  the  press, 
^Hhowing  that  formerly  "  no  envious  Juno  sat  cross*! egged 
^Hiver  the  nativity  of  any  man's  intellectual  offspring/*  * 
r^It  matters  little:  these  learned,  familiar,  grand  images» 
.whatever  they  be»  are  powerful  and  natural      Super- 
^  Of  Jk/orffUiiùm  in  Engtatid^  book  ant,  Mitford,  i  3. 

^  0/  Re/<frmaiion  in  Eng^^s^^  book  le^ud,  40. 

^  4rt(}pagUimt  ii  40d.     **  WbaUooTd-  time,  or  the  beedlets  basd  ol 
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abundance,  like  crudity,  here  only  manifests  the  vigos 
and  l}Tic  dash  which  Milton's  character  had  foretoU. 

Passion  follows  naturally  ;  exaltation  brings  it  «ift 
the  images.  Bold  expressions,  exaggeration  of  stjle, 
cause  us  to  hear  the  vibrating  voice  of  the  suffering  man, 
indignant  and  determined. 

"  For  books  are  not  absolutely  dead  things^  bat  do  oantiii 
a  potency  of  life  in  them  to  be  as  active  as  that  soul  was  wh« 
progeny  they  are  ;  nay,  they  do  preserve  as  in  a  vial  the  puxofc 
efficacy  and  extraction  of  that  living  intellect  that  bred  thos. 
I  know  they  are  as  lively,  and  as  vigorously  productive,  as  ihm 
fabulous  dragon's  teeth  :  and  being  sown  up  and  down,  mvf 
chance  to  spring  up  armed  men.  And  yet,  on  the  other  baad, 
unless  wariness  be  used,  as  good  almost  kiU  a  man  as  kill  a  good 
book  ;  who  kills  a  man  kills  a  reasonable  creature,  God's  image; 
but  he  who  destroys  a  good  book,  kills  reason  itself,  kilk  the 
image  of  God,  as  it  were,  in  the  eye.  Many  a  man  lives  & 
burden  to  the  earth  ;  but  a  good  book  is  the  precious  life-hlood 
of  a  master-spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a 
life  beyond  life.  It  is  true,  no  age  can  restore  a  life,  whereoi; 
perhaps  there  is  no  great  loss  ;  and  revolutions  of  ages  do  not  oft 
recover  the  loss  of  a  rejected  truth,  for  the  want  of  which  whol« 
nations  fare  the  worse.  We  should  be  wary,  therefore,  what 
persecution  we  raise  against  the  living  labours  of  public  men, 
how  we  spill  that  seasoned  life  of  man,  preserved  and  stored  up 
in  books  ;  since  we  see  a  kind  of  homicide  may  be  thus  commit- 
ted, sometimes  a  martyrdom  ;  and  if  it  extend  to  the  whole  im- 
pression, a  kind  of  massacre,  whereof  the  execution  ends  not 
in  the  si  *ying  of  an  elemental  life,  but  strikes  at  the  ethereal 
and  fifth  essence,  the  breath  of  reason  itself;  sla3r8  an  im- 
mortality rather  than  a  life."  ^ 

Mind  chance,  hnth  drawn  down  from  of  old  to  this  present,  in  her  huge 
drag-net,  whether  fish  or  sea-weed,  shells  or  shrubs,  unpicked,  "n^h^?wni 
those  are  the  fathers."    {Uf  PreUUical  Episcopacy,  Mitfoxd»  L  79b> 
^  AnopagUioa,  ilnd.  ii  400. 
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This  energy  is  sublime  ;  the  man  is  equal  to  the  cause, 
and  never  did  a  loftier  eloquence  match  a  loftier  truth. 
Terrible  expressions  overwhelm  the  book-tyrants,  the 
profaners  of  thought,  the  assassins  of  liberty.  "The 
council  of  Trent  and  the  Spanish  inquisition,  engender- 
ing together,  brought  forth  or  perfected  those  catalogues 
and  expurging  indexes,  that  rake  through  the  entrails 
of  many  an  old  good  author,  with  a  violation  worse  than 
any  that  could  be  offered  to  his  tomb."  ^  Similar  ex- 
pressions lash  the  carnal  minds  which  believe  without 
thinking,  and  make  their  servility  into  a  religion. 
There  is  a  passage  which,  by  its  bitter  familiarity,  recalls 
Swift,  and  surpasses  him  in  aU  loftiness  of  imagination 
and  genius  : — 

*'  A  man  may  be  an  heretic  in  the  truth,  and  if  he  believes 
things  only  because  h\&  pastor  says  bo,  ...  the  very  truth  he 
hold^  becomes  his  aeresy.  ...  A  wealthy  man,  addicted  to  his 
pleasure  and  to  his  profits,  finds  religion  to  be  a  traffic  so  en- 
tangled, and  of  80  many  piddling  accounts,  that  of  all  mysteries 
he  cannot  skill  to  keep  a  stock  going  upon  that  trade.  .  .  . 
What  d(»es  lie  therefore,  but  resolves  to  give  over  toiling,  and  to 
find  himself  out  some  factor,  to  whose  care  and  credit  he  mîiy 
commit  the  whole  managing  of  his  religious  affairs  :  some  divine 
of  note  and  estimation  that  must  be.  To  him  he  adheres, 
resigns  the  whole  warehouse  of  his  religion,  with  all  the  locks 
and  keys,  into  his  custody  ;  and  indeed  makes  the  very  person 
of  that  man  his  religion.  ...  So  that  a  man  may  say  his  reli- 
gion is  now  no  more  within  himself,  but  is  become  a  dividual 
movable,  and  goes  and  comes  near  him,  according  as  that  good 
man  frequents  the  house.  He  entertains  him,  gives  him  gifts, 
feasts  him,  lodges  him  ;  his  religion  comes  home  at  night,  prays, 
is  liberally  supped,  and  sumptuously  laid  to  sleep;  rises,  ift 
salutcHi,  and  after  the  mahnsey,  or  some  well-spioed  broage^  •  . . 
1  AreapagUiea,  Mitfoid,  ii  404. 
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hiB  religion  walks  abroad  at  eighty  and  leaTes  hit  kiad  math 
tainer  in  the  shop  trading  all  day  without  bis  reUgjon.*^ 

He  condescended  to  mock  for  an  instant^  with  wkk 
piercing  irony  we  have  seen.  But  ixony,  piercing  « 
it  may  be,  seems  to  him  weak.^  Hear  him  when  he 
comes  to  himself,  when  he  returns  to  open  and  seriooi 
invective,  when  after  the  carnal  believer  he  OYerwhelm 
the  carnal  prelate  : — 

"  The  table  of  communion,  now  become  a  table  of  aBprn- 
tion,  stands  like  an  exalted  platform  upon  the  brow  of  û» 
quire,  fortified  with  bulwark  and  barricado,  to  keq[>  off  Hk 
profane  touch  of  the  laics,  whilst  the  obscene  and  auifeited 
priest  scruples  not  to  paw  and  mammoc  the  sactamantal  brad, 
as  familiarly  as  his  tavern  biscuit."  ' 

He  triumphs  in  believing  that  all  these  profanations  are 
to  be  avenged.  The  horrible  doctrine  of  Calvin  has 
once  more  fixed  men's  gaze  on  the  dogm^a  of  i-eprobation 
and  everlasting  damnation.  Hell  in  hand,  Milton 
menaces  ;  he  is  drunk  with  justice  and  vengeance  amid 
the  abysses  which  he  opens,  and  the  brands  which  he 
wields  : — 

"  They  shall  be  thrown  downe  eternally  into  the  darkest  and 
deepest  Gnlfe  of  Hell,  where,  under  the  despightfuU  contrmtle, 
the  trample  and  spurne  of  all  the  other  Damned,  that  in  the 
anguish  of  their  Torture  shall  have  no  other  ease  than  to  exercise 
a  Having  and  BestiaU  Tyranny  over  them  as  their  Slaves  and 

*  Arcopcuf^iticay  Mitford  ii.  431-2. 

'  When  he  is  simply  comic,  he  becomes,  like  Hogarth  and  Swift, 
eccentric,  rude,  and  farcical.  *'  A  bishop's  foot  that  has  all  his  toes, 
maiigre  the  gout,  and  a  linen  sock  over  it,  is  the  aptest  emblem  of  the 
prekte  himself  ;  who,  being  a  pluralist,  may,  under  one  surplice,  which 
is  also  linen,  hide  four  benefices,  besides  the  great  metropolitan  toe."* 
An  Apology t  etc,  i.  275. 

*  Of  Reformation  in  England^  Mitford,  i  17. 
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^egr0\  they  shall  remaine  in  that  plight  for  ever,  the  h(m$t, 
^he  hwçrmmL   tlie  mo&t  defected,   most  Ufukrfoùt^  Wid  down^ 
VimaÎB  of  Perdùkm.^ 

my  here  moimtH  to  the  sublime,  and  lifiehael  Angelots 
brmt  is  not  more  inexombk  and  vengeful. 
Let  ua  fill  the  meaaure  ;  let  us  add,  as  he  does,  llie 
eeta  of  heaven  tu   the  iriaiODB  of  darkueea;  the 
iphlet  baoomes  a  hymii  : 

"  When  I  recall  to  miod  at  last,  after  ao  many  dark  ages, 
wherem  the  huge  overshadowing  train  of  error  had  almost 
swept  all  the  stars  out  of  the  firmament  of  the  church  ;  how 
the  bright  and  blisaful  Refonnation  (by  divine  power)  struck 
through  the  black  and  settled  night  of  ignorance  and  amti- 
christiau  tyranny,  met  h  inks  a  sovereign  and  reviviiig  joy  must 
needs  ni.sh  into  the  boeom  of  him  that  reads  or  heafs;  and  the 
loLir  of  the  returning  goepel  imbathe  hk  eoul  with  the 
luy  of  heaven/'  * 

verloaded  witli  ornaments,  infiaitely  prolonged,  these 
triods  are  trimniihant  choruses  of  angt*liu  alleluiaa 
by  deep  voices  to  the  accompaniment  of  ten  tliou- 
d  harps  of  gold.  In  the  midgt  of  hia  syllogisma, 
ilton  prays,  suâtained  by  the  accent  of  the  prophets, 
suiTounded  by  meniuries  of  the  Bible,  ravished  with  the 
splendoui'a  of  tlie  Apocalypse,  but  checked  on  the  brink 
of  haUucinaUon  by  scienot?  and  logic,  on  the  summit 
of  the  caliu  oliiar  atmosphere,  without  rising  to  the 
burning  tracts  where  ecstasy  dissolves  reason,  with  a 
majesty  of  eloquence  and  a  solemn  grandeur  never 
8urj>as3ed,  whose  perfection  pro  vas  that  he  has  entered 
ia  domain,  and  gives  promise  of  the  poet  beyond  the 
rose- writer  :— 

*  Of  lUj&nfiahon  m  £n^itmd,  Mitford^  L  71.     [The  old  ip«lli&g 
llii  bwu  retained  ia  this  pwnge. — Ta.}  *  JhieL  i* 
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"  ThoUf  thererore,  that  âittest  in  light  and  glory  unapproadi* 
able,  parent  of  angds  and  men  !  nest,  thee  I  implore,  omni- 
potent Km^f  Redeemer  of  that  loat  remnant  whose  natm 
thou  didat  aaâume,  ineffable  and  everloating  Love  I  ood  thoti, 
the  third  éiub^istence  of  divine  intïiiitude,  Ulunitiiîiig  Spînt, 
the  joy  and  aolace  of  created  thingB  !  one  Tri-peraonal  Godhead  I 
look  upon  this  thy  poor  and  almost  apent  and  expiring  cfaofdt 
.  .  ,  O  lei  them  not  bring  about  their  damned  désigna^  .  . . 
to  reinvol\re  us  in  that  pi  tu  by  cloud  of  infernal  darkness^  whem 
we  shall  never  more  aee  the  sun  of  thy  truth  again,  neirer  hop* 
for  the  cheerful  dawn^  never  more  hear  the  bird  of  mûmmi 
«ng."' 

^*  0  Thou  the  ever-begotten  Light  and  perfect  Image  of  tin 
Father^  .  ,  .  Who  is  there  that  cannot  trace  thee  now  in  iht 
beamy  walk  through  the  midst  of  thy  eanctuaij,  atnid^t  thod^ 
gohlen  candle^tickB,  which  have  long  Buffered  a  dimnees  amoo^ 
m  through  the  violeuce  of  those  that  ba^l  seized  them,  aod 
were  more  taken  with  the  mention  of  their  gold  than  of  theif 
8tan7  light  ?  .  .  .  Come  therefore,  0  thou  that  haat  the  sepea 
stars  in  thy  right  hand»  appoint  thy  chosen  prieata  acoordiiig  la 
their  orders  aud  oour^es  of  old,  to  iniuiater  before  thee,  «ml 
didy  to  press  and  pour  out  the  coosecrated  oil  Into  Lay  holy 
and  ever-bui'uijig  lainpa.  Thou  hast  sent  out  the  spirit  oî 
prayer  upon  thy  eerv^ntâ  over  all  the  land  to  this  eSèct,  lad 
fttirred  up  their  vows  as  the  sound  i*f  many  waters  about  tbj 
llirone.  ,  ,  .  0  perfect  aad  a^complbh  thy  glorious  acts  !..  * 
Cnme^ forth  out  of  thy  rnyal  charubcrs,  0  Prince  of  all  the  king* 
of  the  earth  Î  put  on  the  visible  robe??  nf  thy  imperial  majesty, 
t%ke  Tip  that  imlimited  sceptre  which  thy  Almighty  Father 
h  nth  bequeathed  thee  ;  for  now  the  voice  of  thy  bride  calk. 
thee,  and  all  creatures  sigh  to  be  renewed,"  - 


Tbk  sODg  of  supplication  and  joy  is  an  outpoimiig  of 

*  0/  lU/aftmaiiùn  in  England^  Mitford,  i  63^601 
'  Animadversions^  etc. ,  ihid.  220-1 


lendours;  and  if  we  search  all  literature,  we  will 
dly  find  a  poet  equal  to  this  writer  af  prose. 
Is  be  truly  a  prose-writer  Î  Entangled  dialectics, 
heavy  and  awkw«ml  mind,  fanatical  and  ferocious 
ticity,  an  epic  grandeur  of  sustained  and  snper- 
.bundant  images,  the  blast  and  the  recklessness  of 
placable  and  all*powerful  passion,  the  sublimity  of 
'mligious  and  lyric  exaltation  ;  we  do  not  recognise  in 
these  features  a  man  bom  to  explain,  persuade,  and 
frove.  The  scholasticism  and  coarseness  of  the  time 
ave  blunted  or  rusted  his  logic.  Imagination  and 
enthusiasm  carried  him  away  and  enchained  him  in 
metaphor*  Tlius  dazzled  or  marred,  he  could  not  pro- 
duce a  perfect  work;  he  did  but  write  useful  tracts, 
called  forth  by  practical  interests  and  actual  hate,  and 
fine  isolated  morsels,  inspired  by  collision  with  a 
d  idea,  and  by  the  sudden  burst  of  geniua 
Yet,  in  all  these  abandoned  fragments,  the  man  shows 
in  his  entirety.  The  systematic  and  lyric  spirit  is 
manifested  in  the  pamphlet  as  well  as  in  the  poem  ; 
the  faculty  of  embmeing  general  effects,  and  of  being 
ehaken  by  them,  remains  the  same  in  Milton's  two 
erSj  and  we  will  see  in  the  Paradiêe  and  Cpmua 
what  we  have  met  uith  in  the  tre-atise  Of  Me/ormaiion, 
and  in  the  Animadt^rmmw  mi  the  lian&nMrani. 


^ei 

d 

a 

^£ûe 
Hj^ran^ 


L^shali 
^hcare^ 


VI. 


**  that  Spencer  was  liis  original."  In  fact,  by  the 
purity  and  elevation  of  their  morals,  by  the  fulness  and 
connection  of  their  style»  by  the  noble  chivalric  senti- 
mants^  and  their  fine  ckselcal  airangement,  ihey  are 
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brothers.  But  Milton  had  yet  other  xni 
Fletcher,  Burton,  Dnumnond,  Ben  Jonaon,  Sbak^m^  ' 
the  whole  splendid  English  Benaisaance,  and  bdundit 
the  Italian  poesy,  Latin  antiquity,  the  fine  Gni 
literature,  and  aU  the  sources  whence  the  Ed^ 
Keuaissance  sprang.  He  continued  the  great  coim^ 
but  in  a  manner  of  his  own.  He  took  their  mythokgf, 
their  allegories,  sometimes  their  conceits,'  and  dis- 
covered anew  their  rich  colouring,  their  rnagnifioMit 
sentiment  of  living  nature,  their  inexhaustible  admin- 
tion  of  forms  and  colours.  But,  at  the  same  tim^  Ik 
transformed  their  diction,  and  employed  poetry  in  i 
new  service.  He  wrote,  not  by  impulse,  and  at  die 
mere  contact  with  things,  but  like  a  man  of  letters,  i 
classic,  in  a  scholarlike  manner,  with  the  assistance  of 
books,  seeing  objects  as  much  through  previous  writings 
us  in  themselves,  adding  to  his  images  the  images 
of  others,  borrowing  and  re-casting  their  inventions,  as 
an  artist  who  unites  and  multiplies  the  bosses  and 
driven  gold,  already  entwined  on  a  diadem  by  twenty 
workmen.  He  made  thus  for  himself  a  composit6 
and  brilliant  style,  less  natural  than  that  of  his  pre- 
cursors, less  fit  for  effusions,  less  akin  to  the  lively  first 
glow  of  sensation,  but  more  solid,  more  regular,  more 
capable  of  concentrating  in  one  large  patch  of  light  all 
their  sparkle  and  splendour.  He  brings  together  like 
-^chylus,  words  of  "six  cubits,"  plumed  and  decked 
in  purple,  and  makes  them  pass  like  a  royal  train  before 
his  idea  to  exalt  and  announce  it     He  introduces  to  us 

"  The  breathing  roses  of  the  wood, 
Fair  silver-buskin'd  nymphs  ;  "  * 

^  See  the  Hymn  on  the  Nativity  ;  amongst  others,  the  fixst  few 
strophes.    See  also  Lyddaa.  *  ArcadtM^  L  82. 
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id  tella  how 

«  The  gmy^booded  Even^ 
Like  a  aad  rotamt  in  palmer's  weed, 
Boae  Ihrm  the  MudEuost  wheela  of  PbcBbus*  wiin;"^ 

id  sp^ks  of 

"  an  the  leargirt  iilai, 
That,  like  to  rich  and  Tarioua  gema,  tttlaj 
The  uDAdome^l  bosom  of  the  deep  ;  ^  ' 

"  That  imdLituj-bed  aoug  of  pme  ooncent^ 
Âye  euQg  before  the  aapphireHQoloar'd  throne) 
To  Him  that  site  thereon, 
With  saintly  ahout,  and  solemn  jubilee  ; 
Where  the  bright  Seraphim,  in  burning  row, 
Thdr  loud'uplifted  angel- trumpete  blow/'  * 

He  gathered  into  full  nosegays  the  flowers  scattered 
through  the  other  poets  : 

"  Ye  valleys  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use 
Of  shades,  and  wnnton  winds,  and  gtishing  bfooki. 
On  whose  fre^^h  lap  the  â wart-star  sparely  looks  ; 
Throw  hither  all  your  qn;imt  enameird  eyea. 
That  on  the  green  turf  snak  the  honied  showers^ 
And  purple  all  the  ground  with  verwU  flowefs* 
Bring  the  ratlie  primrose  that  forsaken  dies^ 
The  tufted  crow-toe,  and  pale  jensajuine. 
The  white  pink,  and  the  pansy  freaked  with  jet^ 
The  glowing  vi<ilet. 

The  musk-roBe*  and  the  well-attired  woodblnei 
With  cowslipa  wan  that  hang  the  pemive  head, 

*  Ode  ai  a  Solmm  Muâk^  L  6  11. 
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And  eveiy  flower  that  sad  embroideiy  waan  : 
Bid  amaranthua  all  hia  beauty  ahed. 
And  daffadillies  fill  their  cnpa  with  tean. 
To  strew  the  lauréat  herse  where  Lycid  liea."  ^ 

When  still  quite  young,  on  his  quitting  Cambridge^  hi 
inclined  to  the  magnificent  and  grand  ;  he  wanted  i 
great  flowing  verse,  an  ample  and  sounding  stro]^ 
vast  periods  of  fourteen  and  four-and-twenty  lines.  He 
did  not  face  objects  on  a  level,  as  a  mortal,  but  fixmion 
high,  like  those  archangels  of  Goethe,^  who  embrace  it 
a  glance  the  whole  ocean  lashing  its  coasts  and  flie 
earth  rolling  on,  wrapt  in  the  harmony  of  the  fnter- 
nal  stars.  It  was  not  liife  that  he  felt,  like  the  masten 
of  the  Benaissance,  but  grandeur,  like  ./ISschylus,  and 
the  Hebrew  seers,^  manly  and  lyric  spirits  like  his  own, 
who,  nourished  like  him  in  religious  emotions  and  cca- 
tiuuous  enthusiasm,  like  him  displayed  sacenlotal 
pomp  and  majesty.  To  express  such  a  sentiment, 
images,  and  poetry  addressed  only  to  the  eyes,  were  not 
enough;  sounds  also  were  requisite,  and  that  more 
introspective  poetry  which,  purged  from  corporeal  shows, 
could  reach  the  souL  Milton  was  a  musician  :  ]m 
hymns  rolled  with  the  slowness  of  a  measureil  song  and 
tlie  gravity  of  a  declamation  ;  and  he  seems  himself  to 
be  describing  his  art  in  these  incomparable  verses,  which 
are  evolved  like  the  solemn  liarmony  of  an  anthem  : 

"  But  else,  in  deep  of  night,  when  drowsiness 
Hath  lock'd  up  mortal  seiiae«  then  listen  I 
To  the  celestial  sirens'  harmony, 

^  Lycidas,  I  136-151.  '  Faust,  Prolog  im  HimnUl, 

*  See  the  prophecy  against  Archbishop  Laud  in  Lycidas,  1.  130  : 
*'  But  that  two-handed  engine  at  the  door 
stands  ready  to  smite  once,  and  smite  no  mora.  " 
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That  sit  ujx>n  the  nine  infolded  Bpheres, 
And  sing  to  those  that  hold  the  vital  ahean^ 
And  turn  the  adamantine  spindle  round, 
On  which  the  fate  of  Oods  and  men  is  wound. 
Such  sweet  compulsion  doth  in  musick  lie, 
To  lull  the  daughters  of  Necessity, 
And  keep  unsteady  Nature  to  her  law, 
And  the  low  world  in  measured  motion  draw 
After  the  heavenly  tune,  which  none  can  hear 
Of  human  mould,  with  grods  unpurged  ear."  ^ 

With  his  style,  his  subjects  diflfered  ;  he  compacted 
and  ennobled  the  poet*s  domain  as  well  as  his  language, 
and  consecrated  his  thoughts  as  well  as  his  words.  He 
who  knows  the  true  nature  of  poetry  soon  finds,  as 
Milton  said  a  little  later,  what  despicable  creatures 
"libidinous  and  ignorant  poetasters"  are,  and  to  what 
religious,  glorious,  splendid  use  poetry  can  be  put  in 
things  divine  and  human.  "  These  abilities,  whereso- 
ever they  be  found  are  the  inspired  gift  of  God,  rarely 
bestowed,  but  yet  to  some  (though  most  abuse)  in  every 
nation  ;  and  are  of  power,  beside  the  ofl&ce  of  a  pulpit, 
to  imbreed  and  cherish  in  a  great  people  the  seeds  of 
virtue  and  public  civility,  to  allay  the  perturbations  of 
the  mind,  and  set  the  affections  in  right  time;  to 
celebrate  in  glorious  and  lofty  hymns  the  throne  and 
équipée  of  God's  almightiness,  and  what  he  works,  and 
what  he  suffers  to  be  wrought  with  high  providence  in 
his  church  ;  to  sing  the  victorious  agonies  of  martyrs 
and  saints,  the  deeds  and  triumphs  of  just  and  pious 
nations,  doing  valiantly  through  faith  against  the 
enemies  of  Christ."  ^ 

^  Arcades,  I  61-78. 
*  The  lUaton  of  Church  OovemmmU,  book  iL  Mitfoid»  L  147. 
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In  fact^  from  the  first,  at  St  Paul's  School  and  tX 
Cambridge,  he  bad  written  paraphrases  of  the  rsaim$, 
then  composed  odes  oa  the  Naiimty,  Giretifrœi^ùm,  and 
the  Fassi(m.  Presently  appeared  sad  poems  on  the  JMaA 
of  a  Fair  Infant,  An  Mpitaph  on  Ow  MarchitmêM  ^ 
WinchesUr  ;  then  grave  and  noble  veraes  On  Tim£,  Jt 
a  mkmn  Musick^  a  sonnet  On  hù  hHn^  arrived  ta  thi 
A§€  of  Twmtp'three,  **  his  late  spring  which  do  bad  or 
blossom  shew'th."  At  last  we  have  him  in  the  coimtrj 
with  his  fatlier,  and  the  hopes,  dreams,  first  enchaût* 
Rients  of  youth,  rise  from  liis  heart  like  the  momiDg 
hreath  of  a  summer's  day.  Bat  what  a  distance  be- 
tween these  calm  and  bright  contemplationa  and  tbê 
wainj  youth,  the  voluptuous  Adonw  of  Shakespeaii? 
He  walkedj  used  bis  eyes,  listened  ;  there  his  pji 
wided  ;  they  are  but  the  poetic  joys  of  the  soul  : 

"  To  hear  the  lark  he^n  his  flight, 
And  Hingnigj  startle  the  dull  night. 
From  his  watch-tower  m  the  skies, 
Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise  ;  .  ,  . 
While  the  plowman,  near  at  hand. 
Whistles  o*er  the  fiirrow*d  land. 
And  the  milk-maid  aingeth  blithe. 
And  the  mower  whets  his  dtbe, 
Aad  every  shepherd  telb  his  tale 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale."  ^ 


To  see  the  village  dances  and  gaiety  ;  to  look  upon  the 
"  high  triumphs  "  and  the  "  busy  bum  of  men  "  in  the 
*'  tower'd  cities  ;  "  above  all,  to  abandon  himself  to 
melody,  to  the  divine  roll  of  sweet  verse,  and  the 
charming  dreams  which  they  spread  before  us  in  » 
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golden  light  ; — this  is  all  ;  and  presently,  as  if  he  had 
gone  too  far,  to  counterbalance  this  eulogy  of  visible 
joys,  he  summons  Melancholy  : 

"  Come,  pensive  Nun,  devout  and  pore^ 
Sober,  stedfast,  and  demure, 
All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain, 
Flowing  with  migestick  train. 
And  sable  stole  of  Cypress  lawn 
Over  thy  decent  shoulders  drawn. 
Come,  but  keep  thy  wonted  state. 
With  even  step,  and  musing  gait  ; 
And  looks  commercing  with  the  skies, 
Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes."  ^ 

With  her  he  wanders  amidst  grave  thoughts  and  grave 
sights,  which  recall  a  man  to  his  condition,  and  prepare 
him  for  his  duties,  now  amongst  the  lofty  coloimades  of 
primeval  ti^ees,  whose  "  high-embowed  roof"  retains  the 
silence  and  the  twilight  under  their  shade  ;  now  in 

"  The  studious  cloysters  pale,  .  .  . 
With  antick  pillars  massy  proof. 
And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 
Casting  a  dim  religious  light  ;  "  ^ 

now  again  in  the  retirement  of  the  study,  where  the 
cricket  chirps,  where  the  lamp  of  labour  shines,  where 
the  miud,  alone  with  the  noble  minds  of  the  past,  may 

"  Unsphere 
The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 
What  worlds  or  what  vast  regions  hold 
The  immortal  mind,  that  bath  forsook 
Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nook."  ' 

^  n  Pèrueroso,  I  81-40.       '  Bid,  I.  156-160.       *  Ibid.  I  88-02. 
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He  was  filled  with  this  lofly  phfloeaphy.  Wbibi 
the  language  he  used,  Tgngligh^  Italiaii*  or  Ijitiiiy  vbtf* 
ever  the  kind  of  verse,  sonnets,  hymns,  staiuaa,  tngeb 
or  epic,  he  always  retomed  to  itb  He  prairad  emy- 
where  chaste  love,  piety,  generosity,  heroic  force,  b 
was  not  from  scruple,  but  it  was  innate  in  him;  b 
chief  need  and  faculty  led  him  to  noble  conceptions.  He 
took  a  delight  in  admiring,  as  Shakspeare  in  creadu^ 
as  Swift  in  destroying,  as  Byron  in  oombating,  a 
Spenser  in  dreaming.  Even  on  ornamental  poemi, 
which  were  only  employed  to  exhibit  oostmnes  ibI 
introduce  faiiy-tales,  in  Masques,  like  those  of  Ben 
Jonson,  he  impressed  his  own  character.  They  wen 
amusements  for  the  castle;  he  made  out  of  then 
lectures  on  magnanimity  and  constancy  :  one  of  them, 
Comus,  well  worked  out,  with  a  complete  originality 
and  extraordinary  elevation  of  style,  is  perhaps  his 
masterpiece,  and  is  simply  the  eulogy  of  virtua 

Here  at  the  b^inning  we  are  in  the  heavens.  A 
spirit,  descended  in  the  midst  of  wild  woods,  repeat» 
this  ode  : 

"  Before  the  starry  threshold  of  Jove's  court 
My  mansion  is,  where  those  immortal  shapes 
Of  bright  aerial  spirits  live  insphered 
In  regions  mild  of  calm  and  serene  air. 
Above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot. 
Which  men  call  earth  ;  and,  with  low-thoughted  can 
Confined,  and  pester'd  in  this  pinfold  here. 
Strive  to  keep  up  a  frail  and  feverish  being, 
Unmindful  of  the  crown  that  Virtue  gives, 
After  this  mortal  change,  to  her  true  servants. 
Amongst  the  enthroned  Gods  on  sainted  seats.**  ^ 

*  Ckmuu,  I.  l-Il. 
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Such  characters  cannot  speak  :  they  sing.  The  drama 
is  an  antique  opera,  composed  like  the  Prometheus,  of 
solemn  hymns.  The  spectator  is  transported  beyond 
the  real  world.  He  does  not  listen  to  men,  but  to 
sentiments.  He  hears  a  concert,  as  in  Shakspeare  ;  the 
Comus  continues  the  Midsumirur  NighCa  Dream,  as  a 
choir  of  deep  men's  voices  continues  the  glowing  and 
sad  symphony  of  the  instruments  : 

''  Through  the  perplex'd  paths  of  this  drear  wood. 
The  nodding  horror  of  whoge  shady  brows 
Threats  the  forlorn  and  wandering  passengery**  ^ 

strays  a  noble  lady,  separated  from  her  two  brothers, 
troubled  by  the  "  sound  of  riot  and  ill-managed  merri- 
ment" which  she  hears  from  afar.  The  son  of  Circe 
the  enchantress,  sensual  Comus  enters  with  a  charming 
rod  in  one  hand,  his  glass  in  the  other,  amid  the  clamour 
of  men  and  women,  with  torches  in  their  hands, 
"  headed  like  sundry  sorts  of  wild  beasts  ;  "  it  is  the 
hour  when 

''  The  sounds  and  seas,  with  all  their  finny  drove. 
Now  to  the  moon  in  wavering  morrioe  move  ; 
And,  on  the  tawny  sands  and  shelves 
Trip  the  pert  faeries  and  the  dapper  elves."* 

The  lady  is  terrified,  and  sinks  on  her  knees  ;  and  in  the 
misty  forms  which  float  above  in  the  pale  light,  perceives 
the  mysterious  and  heavenly  guardians  who  watch  over 
her  life  and  honour  : 

"  0,  welcome,  pure-eyed  Faith  ;  white-handed  Hope, 
Thou  hovering  angel,  girt  with  golden  wings  ; 
And  thou,  unblemish'd  form  of  Chastity, 

^GmMiê,  I.  87-S9.  *  IM.  1. 115-111. 
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I  iee  ye  vkibly,  and  uow  believe 

That  He,  the  Sufffeme  good,  V  whom  all  tliiiifi  ill 

Are  bat  as  slavish  officers  of  vengeanoe^ 

Would  send  a  glistering  gaaidian,  if  need  ven^ 

To  keep  my  life  and  honoor  unaaaail'dL 

Was  I  deoeiyedy  or  did  a  sable  doud 

Turn  forth  her  sQyer  lining  on  the  night! 

I  did  not  err  ;  there  does  a  sable  doad 

Turn  forth  her  sQver  lining  on  the  nighty 

And  casts  a  g^eam  oyer  this  tufted  grove/'^ 

She  calls  her  brothers  in  **  a  soft  and  8olemn-brea£hiDg 
sound/'  which  "  rose  like  a  steam  of  zich  distill'd  po^ 
fumes,  and  stole  upon  the  air,"  '  aoross  the  ^  violet^ 
broider^d  vale/'  to  the  dissolute  god  whom  she  endumk 
He  comes  disguised  as  a  "gentle  shepherd/'  and  sajB: 

"  Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould 
Breathe  such  divine,  enchanting  ravishment  t 
Sure  something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast^ 
And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 
To  testify  his  hidden  residence. 
How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 
Of  silence,  through  the  empty-vaulted  night. 
At  every  fall  smoothing  the  raven  dovm 
Of  darkness,  till  it  smiled  !     I  have  oft  heard 
My  mother  Circe  with  the  syrens  three, 
Amidst  the  floweiy-kirtled  Naiades, 
Culling  their  potent  herbs  and  balefid  drugs  ; 
Who,  as  they  sung,  would  take  the  prison'd  soul. 
And  lap  it  in  Elysium  :  Scylla  wept, 
And  chid  her  barking  waves  into  attention.  . 
But  such  a  sacred  and  home-felt  delight^ 
Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss, 
I  never  heard  till  now.'** 

A  Oomui,  U  21S-226.  •  Ibid.  I  665-657.  >  IbUL  I.  844-»! 
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^L  They  were  heavenly  song»  which  Comufi  heazd  ; 
^■f  ilton  describes,  and  at  the  sama  time  imitates  them  ; 
^Ae  nmkes  ua  underatand  the  saying  of  hia  master  H&to» 
^Bbat  virtuouâ  melodi@B  teach  Yirtua 
^1  Circe's  son  haa  by  deceit  carried  off  the  noble  lady» 
Hpnd  seats  her,  with  "  nerves  aU  chained  up/'  in  a  sump> 
tuous  palace  before  a  table  spread  with  all  dainties. 
She  accuses  him,  resists,  insulta  him,  and  the  style 
imes  an  air  of  heroical  indication,  to  acorn  the  offecr 
the  tempter* 

"Whealmt, 
By  imcbaâte  loolii,  looee  gestures,  and  foul  têSk^ 
But  mo&t  hf  lewd  and  lavish  act  of  sin, 
Lete  in  defilemeat  to  the  inwmrd  parta  ^ 
The  soul  grows  clotted  by  oontagloi^ 
Imbodies  and  imbnitea^  till  the  quite  lose 
The  divine  property  of  her  first  being* 
Buoh  are  thofie  thick  and  gloomj  shadows  daniiv 
Oft  seen  in  charnel  yaulta  and  sepulchres 
Lingering,  and  flitting  by  a  new -made  grave^ 
A^  loth  to  leave  the  body  that  it  love4"* 

A  cold  shuddering  dew  dips  all  o'er"  Comus  ;  he  pre- 
sents a  cup  of  wine;  at  the  same  instant  the  hrothera, 
led  by  the  attendant  Spirit,  niah  upon  him  with  swords 
drawn.  He  flees,  carrying  ofiF  his  magic  wand.  To 
free  the  enchanted  lady,  they  anmmon  Sabrina,  the 
benevolent  naiad,  who  sits 

**  TJnder  the  glassy,  oool,  translucent  ware, 
In  twiflted  braidi  of  Lilî$A  knitting 
The  loose  tram  of  thy  (her)  amber-dropprng  halr/'^ 

le  "  goddess  of  the  silver  lake  "  rises  lightly  from  her 

i  €(^mus^  /.  -I6S-473.     ît  b  the  elder  brntb^  who  ntters  th«s«  lin«6 
when  speaking  of  hk  mstet^^'S^  *  IbitL  I*  ^«I^aea 
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"coml-paven  bed/'  and  her  cbaxiot  "of  turkid  blue 

emerald-green  "  aeta  her  down 

"  By  the  Tusbjr-fringed  Isauk, 
Where  growa  the  willow,  and  the  osier  dank,*^* 

Sprinkled  by  this  cool  and  chaste  hand,  the  lady  leave 
the  "  venoniM  seat  "  which  held  her  spell-boiiBd  ; 
biDtherSj   with  their  sister,  reign  peacefully   in    the 
father's  palace  ;  and  tlie  Spirit,  who  has  conducted 
pronounces  tliis  ode,  in  which  poetry  leads  up  to  phOo*^ 
sophy  ;  the  voluptuous  light  of  an  Oriental  legend  beams 
on  the  Elysium  of  the  good,  and  all  the  spleodouiB  of 
nature  assemble  to  render  virtue  more  seductive, 

"  To  the  occEii  now  1  %, 
And  tbofie  happy  climes  that  lie 
Where  day  never  «hute  hia  eye 
Up  in  the  broad  fields  of  the  sky  : 
There  I  auck  the  liquid  air 
All  amidst  the  giardens  fair 
Of  Hespenis,  and  hm  daughters  three 
Til  at  slug  about  the  golden  tree  ; 
Along  the  crisped  shades  aud  bowers 
Revels  the  spniee  and  jocund  spring  ; 
The  Graces,  and  the  rosy-bosomM  Hcnii% 
Thither  all  their  bounties  bring  3 
There  eternal  Summer  dwells, 
And  weï5t  winds,  with  muiky  wing^ 
About  the  cedar* n  alleys  fling 
Nard  and  casBia'M  l»almy  smelK 
Iris  there  with  humid  bow 
Waters  the  odorous  banks,  that  blow 
Flowers  of  more  niinj^led  hew 
Tiïvi  her  purlied  srnrf  can  shewj 
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And  drenches  with  £iysiau  dew 

(List,  mortals,  if  your  ears  be  true) 

Beds  of  hyacinth  and  roses, 

Where  young  Adonis  oft  reposes, 

Waxing  well  of  his  deep  wound 

In  slumber  soft  ;  and  on  the  ground 

Sadly  sits  the  Assyrian  queen  : 

But  far  above  in  spangled  sheen 

Celestial  Cupid,  her  famed  son,  advanced 

Holds  his  dear  Psyche  sweet  entranced 

After  her  wandering  labours  long, 

Till  free  consent  the  gods  among 

Make  her  his  eternal  bride. 

And  from  her  fair  unspotted  side 

Two  blissful  twins  are  to  be  bom. 

Youth  and  Joy  ;  so  Jove  hath  sworn. 

But  now  my  task  is  smoothly  done, 

I  can  fly,  or  I  can  run 

Quickly  to  the  green  earth's  end, 

Where  the  bow'd  welkin  slow  doth  bend  ; 

And  from  thence  can  soar  as  soon 

To  the  comers  of  the  moon. 

Mortals,  that  would  follow  me. 

Love  Virtue,  she  alone  is  free  : 

She  can  teach  ye  how  to  climb 

Higher  than  the  sphery  chime  ; 

Or,  if  Virtue  feeble  were. 

Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her^^ 

Ought  I  to  have  pointed  out  the  awkwardnesses, 
strangenesses,  exaggerated  expressions,  the  inheritance 
of  the  Renaissance,  a  philosophical  quarrel,  the  work  of 
a  reasoner  and  a  Platonist?  I  did  not  pe'^eive  these 
faults.    All  was  effaced  before  the  spectacle  of  the  bright 

^  0(mu8,  I.  976.1028. 
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Bepaissance,  transformed  by  austere  philoaqphy»  and  à 
sublimity  worshipped  upon  an  altar  of  floweia. 

That,  I  think,  was  his  last  profane  poem.  Abndf, 
in  the  one  which  followed,  Xyeû2e»«  celebratiDg  in  tti 
style  of  Virgil  the  death  of  a  bebved  Mend/  he  soffai 
Puritan  wrath  and  prepossessions  to  ehine  throix^ 
inveighs  against  the  bad  teaching  and  tyranny  of  the 
bishops,  and  speaks  of  "  that  two-handed  engine  at  the 
door,  ready  to  smite  (but)  once,  and  smite  no  morn' 
On  his  return  from  Italy,  controversy  and  action 
carried  him  away;  prose  begins,  poetry  is  arrestei 
From  time  to  time  a  patriotic  or  religious  sonnet  bresb 
the  long  silence;  now  to  praise  the  chief  Puritani, 
Cromwell,  Vane,  Fairfax  ;  now  to  celebrate  the  death  of  a 
pious  lady,  or  the  life  of  a  "  virtuous  young  lady  ;  "  once 
to  pray  God  "to  avenge  his  slaughtered  saints,"  the 
unhappy  Protestants  of  Piedmont,  "whose  bones  lie 
scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold  ;  "  again,  on  his 
second  wife,  dead  a  year  after  their  marriage,  his  well- 
beloved  "  saint  " — "  brought  to  mè,  like  Alcestis,  fiom 
the  grave,  .  .  .  came,  vested  all  in  white,  pure  as  her 
mind  ;  "  loyal  friendships,  sorrows  bowed  to  or  subdued, 
aspirations  generous  or  stoical,  which  reverses  did  but 
purify.  Old  age  came  ;  cut  oflf  from  power,  action,  even 
hope,  he  returned  to  the  grand  dreams  of  his  youth.  As 
of  old,  he  went  out  of  this  lower  world  in  search  of  the 
sublime  ;  for  the  actual  is  petty,  and  the  familiar  seems 
dulL  He  selects  bis  new  characters  on  the  verge  of 
sacred  antiquity,  as  he  selected  his  old  ones  on  the  verge 
of  fabulous  antiquity,  because  distance  adds  to  their 
stature;  and  habit,  ceasing  to  measure,  ceases  also  to 
depreciate  them.     Just  now  we  had  creatures  of  fancy: 

1  Edwmrd  King  died  in  1687. 
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oy,  daughter   of  Zephyr  and   Atirom;   Melaiacholy^ 
ughter  of  Veata  and  Saturn  ;  Comus,  son  of  Ciice, 
y- crowned,  gtxl  of  echoing  woodd  and  turbnIeDt  axceBa 
l^ow  we  have  Saiu&on,  the  despiflar  of  giantd,  the  elect  of 
BraeFâ  God,  the  destroyer  of  idolaters,  Satan  and  his 
eers,  Chriat  and  his  angels  ;  they  come  and  rise  before 
our  eycià  like  superhuman  statues  ;  and  their  far  removal, 
ndtdrin^'   vain  oiir  curious  handa,  preserves  our  ad- 
iration  and  their    majesty.      We    rise   further    and 
gher,  to  the  origin  of  things,  amongst  eternal  beings, 
to  the  commencement  of  thought  and  life,  to  the  battles 
of  God,  in  this  unknown  world  whore  sentiments  and 
existences,  raised  above  the    ken  of  man,  elude    his 
judgment    and  criticism    to  command    his  veneration 
id  awe  ;  the  sustained  song  of  solemn  verse  unfolds  the 
tions  of  these  shadowy  figures  ;  and  then  we  experi- 
ence the  same  emotion  as  m  a  cathedi-alf  while  the 
muaio  of  the  organ  rolls  along  among  the  arcbeSi  and 
amidst    the    brilliant   light  of  tiie  tapers    clonds    of 
cense  hide  from  our  view  the  colossal  columns* 
But  if  the  heart  remaina  nnchanged.  the  genius  has 
come  transformed.     Manliness  lias  supplanted  youth. 
[ê  richness  has  decreased,  Uie  severity  has  mcreasei 
Eventeen  yeare  of  fighting  aud  misfortune  have  steeped 
soul  in  religious  ideas.     Mythology  has  yielded  to 
theolog}*  I  the  habit  of  discussion  ha^  ended  by  subdu- 
the  lyric  flight  ;  accumulatetl  learning  by  choking 
le  original  genius.      The  poet  no  more  sings  sublime 
ei^e.  he  relates  or  harangues,  ia  giave  verse.     He  no 
'^T  invents  a  personal  style;  lie  imitates  antique 
y  or  epic.     In  Saiman  Affoniska  he  hits  upon  a 
à  and  lofty  tragedy,  in  Faradisê  Eegaimd  on  a  oold 
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and  noble  epic  ;  he  composes  an  imperfect  and  boHbi 
poem  in  Paradise  Lost. 

Would  to  Heaven  he  could  have  written  it  as  he  triei 
in  the  shape  of  a  drama,  or  better,  as  the  Prcmdkmi 
.Xschylus,  as  a  lyric  opera  !     A  peculiar  kind  of  saljeet 
demands  a  peculiar  kind  of  style  ;  if  you  resist,  yoa  de- 
stroy your  work,  too  happy  if,  in  the  deformed  medkj^ 
chance  produces  and  preserves  a  few  beautiful  fragmenta 
To  bring  the  supernatural  upon  the  scene,  you  mat 
not  continue  in  your  every-day  mood  ;  if  you  do,  y» 
look  as  if  you  did  not  believe  in  it      Vision  reveals  it; 
and  the  style  of  vision  must  express  it.      When  Speuaer 
writes,  he  dreams.    We  listen  to  the  happy  concerts  rf 
his  aerial  music,  and  the  varying  train   of  his  ftndfid 
apparitions    unfolds  like  a  vapour  before   our  accom' 
modatiug  and  dazzled  gaze.     When  Dante  writes,  he  is 
rapt  ;  and  liis  cries  of  anguish,  his   transports,  the  in- 
coherent succession  of  Iiis  infernal  or  mystical  phantonu, 
carry  us  with  him  into  the  invisible  world  which  1» 
describes.     Ecstasy  alone  renders  visible  and  ciediUc 
the  objects  of  ecstasy.     If  you  tell  us  of  the  expldo 
of  the  Deity  as  you  tell  us  of  Cromwell's,  in  a  grave 
and  lofty  tone,  we  do  not  see  God  ;  and   as  He  con- 
stitutes the  whole  of  your  poem,  we  do   not  see  any- 
thing.    We  conclude  that  you  have  accepted  a  tradition, 
that  you  adorn  it  with  the  fictions  of  your  mind,  that 
you  are  a  preacher,  not  a  prophet,  a  decorator  not  a 
poet.     We  find  that  you  sing  of  God  as  the  vulgar  pray 
to  him,  after  a  formula  learnt,  not  from   spontaneous 
emotion.     Change  your  style,  or,   rather   if  you  can, 
change  your  emotion.     Tiy  and  discover  in  yourself 
the  ancient  fervour  of  psalmist*»  .iiiH   apostles,  to  re- 
create the  divine  legend,  to  experience    the    sublime 
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citations  by  which  the  mspired  and  dtstiirbed  mind 
erceives  God  ;  then  the  grand  lyric  verse  will  roU  on, 
len  with  splendours.  Thus  roused,  we  ghall  not  have 
I  examine  whether  it  he  Adam  or  Messiah  who  speaks  ; 
rê  shall  Hot  have  to  demand  that  they  shall  he  real, 
^ud  constructed  by  the  lîaiid  of  a  psychologist;  we 
^all  not  trouble  ourselves  with  their  puerik  or  uulooked 
ar  actions  ;  we  shall  be  carried  away,  w©  shall  share  in 
four  creative  madness;  we  shall  l>e  drawn  onward  by 
ie  flow  of  bold  images,  or  raised  by  the  combination 
bf  gigantic  metaphoiB;  we  shall  be  moved  liki*  Mschylua^ 
rhen  Ids  thunder-stricken  Ptometheus  hears  the  uni- 
ireraal  concert  of  rivers,  seas,  forests,  and  created  beings, 
ament  with  him/  as  David  before  Jehovali,  for  whom 
"a  thousand  yearn  are  but  m  yesterday,  who  "carriest 
them  away  as  with  a  flood  ;  in  the  morning  they  are 
ike  grass  which  groweth  up/'  ^ 

But  the  age  of  metaphysical  ÎBspiratiou,  long  gone  by, 
ii\(]  not  yet  reappeared.  Far  in  the  past  Dan  ta  was 
iJing  away  ;  far  in  the  future  Goethe  lay  unrevealed 
*eople  saw  not  yet  the  pantheistic  Fatcst,  and  that  incom- 
prehensible nature  which  absorbs  all  varying  eKistenee  in 
itîi'  deep  bosom  ;  they  saw  no  longer  the  mystic  paradise 
Ind  immoiial  Ix»ve,  whose  ideal  light  envelopes  souls  re- 
leemed.  Protestantism  had  neither  altered  nSr  renewed 
lie  divine  nature  ;  the  guanlian  of  an  accepted  creed  and 
icient  tmdition,  it  had  only  transformed  eccleaiastioal 

àir^têfiùif  ^H^afffi^^  watifi^ràp  rt  y^, 
«ai  rev  waté-Jt^^p  nimXoif  ^Kiùu  ttaXQ, 
t$t&0i  p\  ota  irpàt  àtCfP  wâ^ti»  $tèt, 
Premetàeus  Fifictus^  éd.  HermaniLi  p.  487^  Hâfl  â&^ï^ 
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discipline  and  the  doctrine  of  giaca  •  IthadoolycdU 
the  Christian  to  personal  salvation  and  freedom  ttm 
priestly  rnla  It  had  only  remodelled  maudit  had  not» 
created  the  Deity.  It  could  not  produce  a  divine  epk^te 
a  human  epic  It  could  not  sing  the  battles  and  irorio 
of  (}od«  but  the  temptations  and  salvation  of  the  sooL  h 
the  time  of  Christ  came  the  poems  of  cosmogony;  atti» 
time  of  Milton^  the  confessions  of  psychology.  At  tte 
time  of  Christ  each  imagination  produced  a  hienicfar 
of  supernatural  beings,  and  a  history  of  the  world;  it 
the  time  of  Milton,  every  heart  recorded  the  series  d 
its  upliRângs,  and  the  history  of  grace.  Learning  and 
reflection  led  Milton  to  a  metaphysical  poem  which  m 
not  the  natural  ofiGspring  of  the  age,  whilst  inspiration 
and  ignorance  revealed  to  Bunyan  the  psychological 
narrative  which  suited  the  age,  and  the  great  man's 
genius  was  feebler  than  the  tinker^s  simplicity. 

And  why  ?  Because  Milton's  poem,  whilst  it  sup- 
presses lyrical  illusion,  admits  critical  inquiry.  Free 
from  enthusiasm  we  judge  his  characters  ;  we  demand 
that  they  shall  be  living,  real,  complete,  harmonious,  like 
those  of  a  novel  or  a  drama.  No  longer  hearing  odea, 
we  would  see  objects  and  souls  :  we  ask  that  Adam  and 
Eve  should  act  in  conformity  with  their  primitive  nature; 
that  God,^atan,  and  Messiah  should  act  and  feel  in 
conformity  with  their  superhuman  nature  Shakspeare 
would  scarcely  have  been  equal  to  the  task  ;  Milton,  the 
logician  and  reasoner,  failed  in  it.  He  gives  us  correct 
solemn  discourse,  and  gives  us  nothing  more;  his 
charact<^rs  are  speeches,  and  in  their  sentiments  we  find 
only  liea])s  of  puerilities  and  contradictions. 

Adam  and  Eve,  the  first  pair  I  I  approach,  and  it 
seems  as  though  I  discovered  the  Adam  and  Eve  of 
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phaal  Sonzio,  imitatad  by  Milton,  $o  lus  Kograph^ii 
1  us,  glorioui,  strong  voluptuous  children,  naked  in 
e  light  of  heaven,  motionless  and  absorbed  before 
d  landscapes^  with   bright  vacant  eyes,  with   no 
ore  thought  than  the  bull  or  the  horse  on  the  graaa 
ide  them.     I  listen,  and  I  hear  an  English  honse- 
lold,  two  reaaoner^  of  the  period- — Colonel  Hutchinson 
id  kifl  wife.     Good  Heavens  I    dress  them  at  once. 
'eopîe  with  so  much  cuiture  should  have  invented  be- 
fore all  a  pair  of  trousers  and  modesty.      What  dia- 
1     Disëertationa   capped    by  politeness^  mutual 
ermons  concluded    by    bows.     What    bows  1     Philo* 
sopïjiiul  compliments  and  mord  smiles.     I  yielded^  aaya 
^ve, 

"  And  from  that  time  see 
How  beauty  is  ejiceird  by  manly  grace 
And  wiedotn,  which  aloDâ  \m  truly  Mr,**  ^ 

)ear  learned  poet,  you  would  have  been  better  pleased 
one  of  your  three  wives,  as  an  apt  pupil,  had  uttered 
you  by  way  of  concluBion  the  above  solid  theo- 
retical maxim.  They  ^d  utter  it  to  you;  this  ia  a 
scene  from  your  own  househoH  : 

**  So  spake  our  general  mother  ;  and,  ^^h  eyes 
Of  conjugal  attraction  unreppored 
And  meek  surrender,  half-embracing  lean'd 
On  our  firat  father  ;  half  her  ewelling  br^iat 
Naked  met  hia,  under  the  flowing  gold 
Of  her  loose  tressée  hid  ;  hé,  in  delight 
Both  of  her  beauty  and  aubmissive  charmi^ 
Siuiled  with  superiour  love,  «  .  .  and  preas'd  her  matron  lip 
With  klafiea  pure/*  ^ 


*  BsmdiH  Lodf  book  iv,  L  489. 
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This  Adam  eutered  Paradise  via  Englattd.  In  tlitt 
ooimtry  he  learned  respectability,  and  Btndied  mora} 
speechifying.  Let  us  he^ir  this  man  before  be  bai 
tasted  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  A  bachelor  of  arte,  in 
hia  inaugural  address»  coiJd  not  utter  more  fitly  aod 
nobly  a  greater  number  of  pithless  sentecoes  : 

"  Fair  consort,  the  hour 
Of  night,  and  all  things  now  retired  to  rest. 
Mind  lis  of  like  repose  ;  siace  Goti  bath  set 
Labour  and  rest,  a*  day  and  nighty  to  men 
Sueoes^ive  ;  and  the  timely  dew  of  deep» 
Now  falling  with  soft  Bhunbrom  weight,  incline 
Our  eyelids  ;  other  créatures  all  day  long 
Ro%'e  idle,  unemploy'd,  and  lem  need  rest  ; 
Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  botly  or  mind 
Appointed,  which  declares  his  dignity, 
And  the  regard  of  Heaven  on  all  his  ways  ; 
While  other  animals  unaetive  range, 
And  of  their  doings  (rod  takes  no  account"  ^ 

A  very  useful  and  excellent  Puritanioal  exhortation: 
This  is  English  virtue  and  momlity;  and  at  eveniiig. 
in  every  family,  it  can  be  read  to  the  children  like  the 
BiHe,  Adam  is  your  true  paterfamilias,  with  a  vole, 
an  M.P.,  an  old  Oxford  man,  consulted  at  need  by  hia 
wife,  dealing  out  to  her  with  prudent  measure  the 
scientific  explanations  which  she  requiiBS.  This  night, 
for  instance,  the  poor  lady  had  a  bad  dream,  atid  Adam, 
in  his  trencher^cap,  administers  tliis  learned  psycho* 
logical  draught  :  ^ 

1  FaradiM  Lm,  hook  iv.  I  SlO-flaS. 

*  It  would  b*  tmpoaâîble  tlmt  a  njim  so  learned,  ao  &rgii7neiit«tÎT 
ihiTuld  np^iid  Ml  whole  time  ui  g«rd«iiiAg  and  making  up  &o«e^j^ 
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*'  Know,  that  in  the  soul 
Are  many  lesser  faculties  that  serre 
Reason  as  chief  ;  among  these  Fancy  next 
Her  office  holds  ;  of  all  external  things, 
Which  the  five  watchful  senses  represent. 
She  forms  imaginations,  aery  shapes 
Which  Reason,  joining  or  disjoining,  frames 
All  what  we  affirm  or  what  deny,  and  call 
Our  knowledge  or  opinion.  .  .  . 
Oft  in  her  absence  mimic  fancy  wakes 
To  imitate  her  ;  but,  misjoining  shapes, 
Wild  work  produces  oft,  and  most  in  dreams  ; 
111  matching  words  and  deeds  long  past  or  late."  ^ 

Here  was  something  to  send  Eve  off  to  sleep  again. 

Her  husband  noting  the  effect,  adds  like  an  accredited 

casuist  : 

"  Yet  be  not  sad  : 
Evil  into  the  mind  of  God  or  man 
May  come  and  go,  so  unapproved  ;  and  leave 
No  spot  or  blame  behind."  * 

We  recognise  the  Protestant  husband,  his  wife's  con- 
fessor. Next  day  comes  an  angel  on  a  visit.  Adam 
tells  Eve  : 

**  Go  with  speed. 

And,  what  thy  stores  contain,  bring  forth,  and  pour 

Abundance,  fit  to  honour  and  receive 

Our  heavenly  stranger.' 

She,  like  a  good  housewife,  talks  about  the  menu,  and 
rather  proud  of  her  kitchen-garden,  says  : 

He 

Beholding  shall  confess,  that  here  on  earth 
God  hatb  dispensed  his  bounties  as  in  heaven."  ^ 

1  Paradise  Lost,  book  v.  I  100-118.  •  Ilnd.  I.  116-119. 

s  Ilnd,  I.  313-816.  «  Ibid.  I  828-MO. 
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Mark  this  becoming  zeal  of  a  hospitable  lady*  Sw 
goes  *'  with  dispatchful  looks,  in  haste  "  : 

"  What  choice  to  chooe©  for  delicacy  best  j 
What  order,  &q  eontriired  as  not  to  mix 
Tastes,  not  well  join^d^  inelegant  ;  but  bring 
Tsfite  after  taste  upheld  with  kindliest  chAngA."  ^ 

She  makes  sweet  wine,  perry,  ereams  ;  scatters  floweit 
and  leaves  under  the  table.  What  an  excelleot  houae- 
wife  !  What  a  great  many  votes  she  will  gain  among 
the  eountiy  squirea,  when  Adam  stands  for  Farliameut 
Adam  belongs  to  the  Opposition^  is  a  Wtug,  a  Pimtaa 

He  "  walks  forth  ;  without  more  tnôi 

Accompanied  than  with  his  own  complete 
Perfections  :  in  himself  wm  all  his  state^ 
Mora  Bolemn  than  the  tedious  pomp  that  walti 
On  prinœs,  when  their  rich  retinue  long 
Of  horses  led,  and  grooms  hesmeared  with  gold, 
Dazzles  the  crowd.  "^ 

The  epic  is  changed  into  a  political  poem,  and  we  hav 
Just  heard  an  epigram  against  power     The  prelimina 
ceremonies  are  somewhat  long  ;  fortunately,  tli©  disb« 
being    uncookedi    *'no    fear   lest    dinner   cool." 
angd,  though  etliereal.  eats  like  a  lincolnshii'e  fanae 

**  Nor  aeemingly 
The  an  gel  f  nor  in  mist,  the  common  gloea 
Of  theologians  ;  but  with  keen  diJjpatch 
Of  real  hunger,  and  concoctive  heat 
To  tranflubatantiate  i  what  redounds,  transpira^ 
Through  epirita  with  eaae."^ 

At  table  Eve  listens  to  the  angel's  stories,  then  djâ- 

)  ParaditÊ  Zost,  book  r.  I  S33-S36. 
<  md,  I  3S1^£7,  *  Ibid,  I  tôl-iaik. 
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cieetlj  rises  at  dei^seit,  when  they  are  getting  into 
politics.  English  ladies  may  leam  by  her  example 
to  perceive  from  their  lord's  faces  when  they  are 
"entering  on  studious  thoughts  abstruse."  The  sex 
does  not  mount  so  higL  A  wise  lady  prefers  her 
husband's  talk  to  that  of  strangers.  "Her  husband 
the  relater  she  prefered."  Now  Adam  hears  a  little 
treatise  on  astronomy.  He  concludes,  like  a  practical 
Englishman  : 

"  But  to  know 
That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life, 
Is  the  prime  wisdom  :  what  Lb  more,  is  fùme^ 
Or  emptiness,  or  fond  impertinence  ; 
And  renders  ua,  in  things  that  most  concern, 
UnpractiBed,  unprepanMi,  and  still  to  seek."  ^ 

The  angel  gone,  Eve,  dissatisfied  with  her  garden,  wishes 
to  have  it  improved,  and  proposes  to  her  husband  to 
work  in  it,  she  on  one  side,  he  on  the  other.  He  says» 
with  an  approving  smile  : 

"  Nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 
In  woman,  than  to  study  household  good. 
And  good  works  in  her  husband  to  promote."  ' 

But  he  fears  for  her,  and  would  keep  her  at  his  side. 
She  rebels  with  a  little  prick  of  proud  vanity,  like 
a  young  lady  who  mayn't  go  out  by  herself  She  has 
her  way,  goes  alone  and  eats  the  appla  Here  inter- 
minable speeches  come  down  on  the  reader,  as  numerous 
and  cold  as  winter  showers.  The  speeches  of  Parliament 
after  Pride's  Purge  were  hardly  heavier.  The  serpent 
seduces  Eve  by  a  collection  of  arguments  worthy  of 

A  lùndiêê  Lou,  book  TiiL  k  19^197. 
*i»MLbookix.<.S8S. 
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•i&illiiigworth,  and  then  the  sjUogilie  | 
'  :  jf  poor  brain  : 

''  His  forbidding 
immoBaA  thee  more,  while  it  infers  the  good 
^  :tiiK  commuuicated,  and  our  want  : 
^lir  jfMd  unknown  sure  is  not  had  ;  or,  had 
uai  jet  unknown,  is  as  Dot  had  at  alL  .  .  . 
-jmk  prohibitions  bind  not.^  ^ 

^;%-.«  nnn.  Oxford  too,  has  also  learned  law  indte 
^^.ljiwc  the  Temple,  and  wears^  like  her  husband, 
.^i^dBOir^  trencher-cap. 

jp^  :&iv  of  dissertations  never  ceases  ;  from  Fa» 
^ff^y  jjMs  into  heaven  :  neither  heaven  nor  earth,  ni 
■^  -.wif.  woidd  swamp  it 

':  Ù1  characters  which  man  could  bring  upon  de 

.ifftaf.  <.îod  is  the  finest     The  cosmogonies  of  peoples 

^T  -ublime  poems,  and   the  artists'   genius  does  no: 

H:aiM  [>erfection  until   it  is  sustained    by  such  cud- 

remous.     The    Hindoo    sacred    poems,     the    Bibliîî! 

-iT»L'àt?cies,    the   EclJa,    the    Olympus    of    Hesiod  and 

ti'uner,  the  visions  of  Dante,  are  glowing  flowers  m»iii 

%:i;ch  a  whule  civilisation  blooms,  and   every  emotioa 

vriuishes  beloi-e  the  terrible  feeling  through  which  they 

;uve  leapt  from   the   bottom  of  our  heart      Xothing 

ùieu  can  be  uiora  depressing  than  the   degradation  of 

chese  noble  ideas,  settling  into  the  regularity  of  formulas. 

oud  under  the  disci  pli  ne  of  a  popular  worship.      WLâî 

is  smaller  than  a  jrod  sunk  to  the  level  of  a  king  and& 

iium  ?   what  more  repulsive  than  the  Hebrew  Jehovah, 

defined  by  theulo^^âcal  pedantry,  governed  in  his  actions 

by  tlie  last  manual    uf   doctrine,   petrified  by  literal 

interpretation  ? 

^  JhuradiH  LoA,  book  ix.  2.  75»-7ea 
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IPHOItoo's  Jehovah  is  a  grave  king,  who  mâmtamâ  a 
eultable  state,  something  like  Charles  I.  When  we 
meet  hira  for  the  first  time,  in  Book  III,,  he  is  holding 
council,  and  getting  forth  a  matter  of  business.  From 
the  style  we  see  his  grand  furred  cloak,  his  pointed 
Vandyke  beard,  his  velvet^covered  throne  and  golden 
dais.  The  biiaiuesa  concerns  a  law  which  does  not  act 
well,  and  respecting  which  he  desires  to  justify  his  rula 
Adam  i^  about  to  eat  th©  apple  t  why  have  exposed 
Adam  to  the  temptation  ?  The  royal  orator  discuesea 
the  question,  and  shows  the  l'eason  ; 

^H  **  I  mode  him  just  ana  right, 

^BitMcient  to  have  stood,  though  free  to  fall. 

^pBucU  I  created  all  the  ethereal  powen» 

^^    And  spirits,  both  theui  who  atood  and  them  who  faird. .  p 

I^Kot  free,  what  proof  could  they  have  given  siutTre 

^HOf  true  atlegiance^  coimtant  faith,  or  love  t 

^n\*her6  ouly^  what  they  uveiU  must  do,  appar^d, 

^B^'ot  what  they  would  :  w4iat  ptiime  en u Id  they  reçoive  ) 

^BVMmt  plea'iure  I  frotn  eueh  nl>edieEii::e  paid  t 

^■when  will  aud  reason  (reaion  also  iâ  ehoice)^ 
Useless  and  vaiu,  of  freedom  both  despoil 'd, 

I^UIade  passive  both,  had  served  uet^esatty, 

^HKot  me.     They  therefore,  aa  to  right  helong'd. 
So  were  cronted,  nor  can  justly  accn&e 

^Their  IMaker,  <ir  their  making,  or  their  fatej 

^Bjy  if  predestinatirtn  over-ruletl 

Ho'heir  wdl;  diâpo»ed  by  absolute  ^lei-ree 

VOt  high  foreknowledge  :  they  theujjïelveâ  de^îroed 
Their  owu  revolt,  nol  I  :  if  Ï  foreknew. 
Foreknowledge  had  no  infltienre  nn  their  fault, 
Whitih  had  uo  lese  proveil  certain  unforeknowa 
I  without  least  impuke  or  shadow  of  Jkt^^ 
aught  by  me  immutably  foreseen. 
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Thej  traspaaSy  «nthon  to  thenuMlTes  In  «11, 
Botii  whAt  thej  judge  «ad  whit  thflgr  efaooM.*^ 

The  modem  reader  is  not  so  patient  as  the  llmitt^ 
Seraphim,  and  Dominations  ;  this  ia  why  I  stop  hilf' 
way  in  the  royal  speech.  We  perceive  that  Milton'i 
Jehovah  is  connected  with  the  theologian  James  L, 
versed  in  the  arguments  of  Arminians  and  Gromarist^ 
very  clever  at  the  distinguo,  sud,  hefore  all,  inoompu" 
ably  tedious.  He  must  pay  his  conncillorB  of  state  Toy 
well  if  he  wishes  them  to  hsten  to  such  tiradea  Hn 
son  answers  him  respectfully  in  the  same  styla  Goethe's 
God,  half  abstraction,  half  legend,  source  of  calm 
oracles,  a  vision  just  beheld  after  a  pyramid  of  ecstilk 
strophes,^  greatly  excels  this  Miltonic  God,  a  business 
man,  a  schoolmaster,  an  ostentatious  man  I  I  honour 
him  too  much  in  giving  him  these  titles.  He  deserves 
a  worse  name,  when  he  sends  Baphael  to  warn  Adam 
that  Satan  intends  him  some  mischief  : 

"  This  let  him  know, 
Lest,  wilfully  transgressing,  he  pretend 
Surprisol,  unadmonish'd,  unforewam'd."^ 

This  Miltonic  Deity  is  only  a  schoolmaster,  who,  fore- 
seeing the  fault  of  his  pupil,  tells  him  beforehand  the 
grammar  rule,  so  as  to  have  the  pleasure  of  scolding  him 
without  discussion.  Moreover,  like  a  good  politician, 
he  had  a  second  motive,  just  as  with  his  angels.  "  For 
state,  as  Sovran  King  ;  and  to  inure  our  prompt  obedi- 
ence/' The  word  is  out  ;  we  see  what  Milton's  heaven 
IB  :  a  Whitehall  filled  with  bedizened  footmen.     The 

^  Paradise  Lost,  book  iii  L  98-1 2S. 
i  Eod  of  the  continuiition  r>f  Fiutat,    Prologue  in  Si 
*  Paradim  Lost,  book  t.  L  24S. 
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ftDgela  BIB  the  ehcristdts,  whose  buemess  is  to  sing 

itatofl  about  the  king  and  before  the  king,  keeping 

[ieir  places    as    long  aa    they    obey,   alteruatiDg    all 

light  long  to  sing  '*  melodious  hymns  about  tlie  sovnut 

hrone;"     What  a  life  for  tliis  poor  king  I  and  what  a 

lal  condition,  to  hear  eternally  his   own   praises  !  ' 

Co  amuBe  himself,  Mjlton's  Deity  decides  to  crown  hi*> 

'son  king — partner-king,  if  you  prefer  it.     Bead  the 

I  passage,  and  say  if  it  be  not  a  ceremony  of  his  time 
Uiat  the  poet  describes  : 


**  Ten  thotieaad  thoasand  eniipia  high  advaaced^ 
Standards  aod  goufalons  'twtxt  ran  and  rent 
Stream  in  the  air,  and  for  diatiuction  serve 
Of  hiérarchie?,  of  orders,  and  degrees  ; 
Or  in  their  glittering  tiaauea  bear  titi hinged 
Holy  memorialB,  acta  of  leal  and  love 
Becorded  eminent  ;  **  * 


l^he 
^Hiis 


doubtless  the  capture  of  a  Dutch  vessel,  the  defeat  of 
le  Spaniards  in  the  Downs.     The  king  brings  forwani 
son,  *'  anoints  **  him,  declares  him  "  his  great  vice- 
gerent :  *' 

^^  f*  To  him  shaJ]  bow 

^H  All  knees  ia  heareiL  .      .  Him  who  diaobeys, 

^H  Me  diftobe^  ;  '*  ^ 

^and  such  were,  in  fact,  expelled  from  heaven  the  same 

^  We  are  remiaded  of  the  liiatOTj  of  Ira  ic  Voltftire,  cflTJilemiied  to 
besr  without  ùtt^rniUsioti  or  vsd  the  praùee  of  toar  chain berluoit  &iid 
the  folluwing  hymn  ; 

^*  Que  son  mérite  est  extreme  ! 
Que  de  g^m,  que  de  grftudeur. 
Ah  i  cômhiei  maaeei^ncur 
Doit  être  coatent  de  lai-tnlm«  Ï 
•  FtmidiH  Lm,  hook  v.  I,  5S8-59L  ■  lUd,  I  mi^lX 
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day.     *'  All  seem'd  well  pleasad  ;  all  saem'd^  but  wew 

aot  alL"     Yet 

**  That  day,  oa  other  solemn  dny»^  they  spent 
In  mng  and  dance  about  the  sacred  hilt   .   .   « 
Forthwith  from  dance  to  sweet  repast  tliey  turn 
Desirous/*^ 

Milton  describes  the  tables^  the  dîâhes,  the  vnn%  the 
vessels.  It  is  a  popular  festival  ;  I  miss  the  fireworki, 
the  bell-ringing,  aa  in  London,  and  I  can  fancy  that  all 
would  drink  to  tlie  health  of  the  new  king.  Then 
Satan  revolts  ;  he  takes  his  troops  to  the  other  end  of 
the  country,  like  Lambeit  or  Monk,  toward  *H^^ 
quarters  of  the  north,"  Scotland  perhaps^  passing  through 
well-governed  districts,  "  empires/'  with  their  sheriÂ 
and  lord-lieutenants.  Heaven  is  partitioned  off  Mke  a 
good  map.  Satan  holds  forth  before  his  officers  against 
royalty,  opposes  in  a  word-combat  the  good  royalist 
Abdiel,  who  refotes  his  ''  blasphemous,  false,  and  proi^î  " 
argamenta,  and  quits  him  to  rejoin  his  prince  at  Oxforti 
Well  armed,  the  rebel  marches  with  bis  pikemen  and 
artillery  to  attack  the  fortress*^  The  two  parties  slash 
each  other  with  the  sword,  mow  each  other  down  with 
cannon,  knock  each  other  down  with  political  aigu* 
menta.  These  sorry  angels  have  their  mind  as  weïï 
disciplined    as    their  limbs  ;    they   have   passed   theig 

^  Paradise  Lo^^  "book  v.  I.  617-631. 
"The  Mtltofti(5  Deity  U  90  mucli  qu  the  kvel  of  «  king  mmà  iras, 
that  he  uaes  (with  bony  certainly)  w^rdâ  like  these  : 
**  Leat  unawares  we  lose 
This  onr  high  plAC^^  our  Sanctuary,  our  HïîL  " 
Hii  ioU|  ahout  to  flesh  hià  maiden  sword,  repliea  i 

'*  If  1  bé  found  the  worst  in  heaTen,"  etc 
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youth  in  a  class  of  logic  and  in  a  drill  school  Satan 
holds  forth  like  a  preacher: 

"  What  heaven's  Lord  had  powerfulest  to  send 
Against  us  from  about  his  throne,  and  judged 
Sufiicient  to  sulxlue  us  to  his  will, 
But  proves  not  so  :  then  fallihie,  it  seeins, 
Of  future  we  may  <leein  him,  though  till  now 
Omniscient  thought."* 

He  also  talks  like  a  drill-sergeant  "  Vanguard,  to 
right  and  left  the  front  unfold."  He  makes  quips  as 
dunjsy  as  lliose  of  Harrison,  the  former  butcher  turned 
officer.  Wliat  a  heaven  I  It  is  enough  to  disgust 
a  man  with  Paradise;  any  one  would  rather  enter 
Charles  I.'s  troop  of  lackeys,  or  Cromwell's  Ironsides. 
We  have  orders  of  the  day,  a  hierarchy,  exact  sub- 
mission, extra-duties,  disputes,  regulated  ceremonials, 
prostrations,  etiquette,  furbished  arms,  arsenals,  depots 
of  chariots  and  ammunition.  Was  it  worth  while 
leaving  earth  to  find  in  heaven  carriage-works,  build- 
ings, artillery,  a  manual  of  tactics,  the  art  of  salutations, 
and  the  Almanac  de  Gotha?  Are  these  the  things 
which  "eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath 
entered  into  the  heart  to  conceive?"  What  a  gap 
between  this  monarchical  frippery  ^  and  the  \nsions  of 
Dante,  the  souls  floating  like  stars  amid  the  harmonies, 
the  mingled  splendours,  the  mystic  roses  radiating  and 
vanishing  in  the  azure,  the  impalpable  world  in  which 

»  Paradise  Lost,  book  vi.  /.  425-480. 

'  When  Raphael  comes  on  earth,  the  angelfl  who  are  "nnder  watch,  *^ 
"in  honour  rise."  The  disagreeable  and  characteristio  feature  of  this 
heaven  is,  that  the  unirersal  motive  is  obedience,  while  in  Dante's  it  ia 
love.  "  Lowly  reverent  they  bow.  .  .  .  Our  happy  state  we  hold,  lik* 
yoara,  while  our  obedience  holds.** 
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all  the  laws  of  earthly  life  are  dissolved,  the  wnfatfiMft- 
able  abyss  traversed  by  fleeting  visions,  like  gcddeo 
bees  gliding  in  the  rays  of  the  deep  central  snn  !  Is 
it  not  a  sign  of  extinguished  imagination,  of  the  imwl 
of  prose,  of  the  birth  of  practical  genius,  replacing 
metaphysics  by  morality  ?  WImt  a  fall  !  To  measure 
it,  read  a  true  Christian  poem,  the  Apocalypse.  I  copj 
half-a-dozen  verses  ;  think  what  it  has  become  in  th 
hands  of  the  imitator  : 

"  And  1  turned  to  see  the  voice  that  spake  with  me.  Asd 
being  turned,  T  saw  seven  golden  candlesticks  ; 

''  And  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  candlesticks,  one  like  mto 
the  Son  of  man,  clothed  with  a  garment  down  to  the  foot,  and 
girt  about  the  pap^  with  a  golden  girdle. 

"  His  head  and  his  hairs  were  white  like  wool,  as  white  u 
snow  ;  and  his  eyes  were  as  a  flame  of  fire  ; 

'^  And  his  feet  like  unto  fine  brass,  as  if  they  burned  in  i 
furnace  ;  and  his  voice  as  the  sound  of  many  waters. 

''  And  he  had  in  his  right  hand  seven  stars  :  and  out  of  hii 
mouth  went  a  sharp  two  edged  sword  :  and  his  countenance  wu 
as  the  sun  shineth  in  his  strength. 

**  And  when  I  saw  him,  1  fell  at  his  feet  as  dead."^ 

When  Milton  was  arranging  his  celestial  show,  he 
did  not  fall  as  dead. 

But  if  'he  innate  and  inveterate  habits  of  logical 
argument,  joined  with  the  literal  theology  of  the  time, 
prevented  him  from  attaining  to  lyrical  illusion  or  from 
creating  living  souls,  the  splendour  of  his  grand  imagina- 
tion, combined  with  the  passions  of  Puritanism,  furnished 
him  with  an  heroic  character,  several  sublime  hynms^ 
and  scenery  which  no  one  has  surpassed.      The  finest 

»  Rev.  L  la 
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thing  in  connectiou  with  this  Paradise  is  hell;  mid  m 
tilts  liistor)*  of  God,  the  chief  part  ijs  taken  by  the  devil 
The  ridiculoiis  devil  of  the  middle-agep  a  homed  en- 
chanter, a  dirty  jester,  a  petty  and  miscliievous  ape> 
kind-leader  to  a  rahble  of  old  women,  has  become  a 
giant  and  a  hero.  Like  a  conquered  and  baniiîhed 
Cromwell,  he  remains  admired  and  obeyed  by  those 
whom  he  has  dra^vn  into  the  abyss.  If  he  continues 
master,  it  is  becanse  he  deserves  it;  firmer,  mope 
enterprising,  more  scheming  than  the  rest,  it  is  always 
from  him  that  deep  counsels^  unlooked-for  rasourceai 
courageous  deeds,  proceed.  It  was  he  who  invented 
**  deep'Lliroated  engines  .  ,  ,  disgorging,  .  .  .  chained 
thunderbolts,  and  hail  of  iron  globes,"  and  won  the 
nd  day*s  victory;  he  who  in  heU  roused  his  de- 
ted  troope,  and  planned  the  ruin  of  man;  he  who, 
passing  the  guarded  gates  and  the  boundless  chaos,  amid 
so  many  dangers,  and  across  so  many  obstacles,  made 
man  revolt  against  God,  and  gained  for  hell  the  whole 
posterity  of  the  new-liorn.  Though  defeated,  he  pre- 
vaib,  since  he  has  wou  from  Uie  monarch  on  high  the 
third  part  of  his  angels,  aud  almost  all  the  sons  of  his 
Adam*  Tliough  wounded,  iie  triumphs,  for  the  thunder 
whicli  smote  his  head  left  his  heart  invincible.  Though 
feebler  in  force,  he  remams  superior  in  nobility,  since 
he  prefers  suflfering  independence  to  happy  servility, 
and  welcomes  his  defeat  and  his  torments  as  a  glory,  a 
liberty,  and  a  joy.  These  are  the  proud  and  sombre 
political  passions  of  the  constant  though  oppressed 
Puritans  ;  Milton  had  felt  them  in  the  vicissitudes  of 
war,  and  the  emigrants  who  had  taken  refuge  amongst 
the  wOd  beasts  and  savages  of  America^  found  them 
atrong  and  energetic  in  the  depths  of  their  hearts. 


THE  SENAISSAVGK 


a»  ihii  the  Mifl,  the  eUme^ 
lAelott  Aithangel,  this  the  eeftt 
mÊà  dumge  for  heaTen  f  thie  moonifiil  iffom 
^■fcial  lîghtt     Be  it  ao,  sinoe  he, 
rm  flonan,  can  dispuse  and  \Ad 
I  be  right  :  fiuthest  from  him  ia  best, 
i  has  equal'd,  force  hath  made  auprame 
itovlH  «quale.     Farewell,  happy  fielda, 
^hitj^  for  ever  dwells  !     Hail,  horruuiB  ;  hail, 
S^ri  wotM  !  and  thou,  profonndeat  hell, 
^■M  thf  new  possessor  ;  one  who  brings 
Mgmà  nol  to  be  changed  by  place  or  time, 
^^■■d  is  its  own  pkM^e,  and  in  itself 
«^■ike  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven. 
l^m  Batter  where,  if  I  be  still  the  same, 
ifti  what  1  should  be  ;  all  but  lei»  than  he 
^Vml  thunder  hath  made  greater  ?    Here  at  least 
^  diudl  be  free  ;  the  Almighty  hath  not  built 
3He  for  bis  envy  ;  will  not  drive  us  henoe  : 
ïiM  we  may  reign  secure  ;  and  in  my  choice 
Bl  teign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  hell  : 
BWter  to  reign  in  hell,  than  serve  in  heaven."^ 

JH^  sombre  heroism,  this  harsh  obstinacy,  this  biting 
g^,  theae  proud  stiff  arms  which  clasp  grief  as  a 
nefi,  this  concentration  of  invincible  courage  which, 
Qtk  its  own  resources,  finds  everything  in  itself,  thia 
ir  of  passion  and  sway  over  passion, — 

**  The  unconquerable  will, 
And  studjr  of  revenge,  immortal  hate. 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield. 
And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome,"' 

features  proper  to  the  English   character  and  to 

i  I^mxditi  losi^  book  I  L  2i2-2e8.  *  Ibid.  I  106-lOa 
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English  literature,  and  70U  will  find  them  later  on  in 
îyron'a  Lara  and  Conrai 

Around  the  fallen  angel,  as  within  him,  all  is  great 
Xante's  hell  iâ  but  a  hall  of  tortures,  whose  cells,  one 
low  another,  descend  to  th©  deepest  wells.     Milton's 
ia  vast  and  vague. 

'*  A  dungeon  horrible  on  all  tidei  round 
Ab  one  great  Tumace  âamed,  yet  from  thoaa  flamea 
Ko  light,  hut  rather  darkne^a  viaihla 
Served  only  to  Uîacover  Bigbt*  of  woe, 
Begioas  of  sorrow,  doieful  flhadee,i  ,  *  . 

Beyond  this  Eood  a  fi^zeu  coatineat 
Lies  dark  and  wild»  be^t  with  perpetual  atorma 
Of  whirlwind  and  dire  haO»  which  on  firm  land 
Thaws  not,  hut  gathers  heap,  and  ruin  seemg 
Of  ancient  pile;*  ^ 

I  The  angels  gather,  innnmeTahle  legions  : 
I  *'  Ai  when  heaven'^  flre 

Hath  scathed  the  forest  o&ka  or  mouatain  pinet» 
With  singed  top  their  stately  growth,  though  hore^ 
I  Btanda  on  the  hiasted  heath,  "^ 

Milton  needs  the  grand  and  iniinite  ;  he  lavishei  them. 
Hia  eyes  are  only  content  in  Mmitlsss  space,  and  he 
produces  coloesal  figures  to  fill  it  Such  is  Satan 
wallowing  on  the  suites  of  the  livid  sea  : 

**  In  bulk  as  huge  .  .  .  as  ^  ,  ,  that  sea-beast 
Leviathan,  wMoh  God  of  all  his  works 
Orated  hugest  that  swim  the  ocean  stream  : 
Him  I  haply,  slumbering  an  the  Norway  foam, 

I  Pamdia»  Losi^  hock  L  L  61-65. 
•  Bid.  book  ii.  I  &a7-£91.  *  Ibid,  book  L  L  Gl^l& 
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The  pOot  of  aonie  tniall  nii^i-lbiiiider^d  i 
Deeming  lonie  iaUuid,  oit^  m  urmnHm  tdï. 
With  fixed  anchor  in  his  aoily  rind 
Moon  hj  his  nde  under  the  lee,  whik  nig^t 
InTests  the  aea»  and  wished  mora  deUja."  ^ 


Spenser  has  discovered  images  just  as  fine»  hot 
has  not  the  tragic  gravity  which  the  idea  of  I 
impresses  on  a  Protestant  No  poetic  creation  eqo 
in  horror  and  grandeur  the  spectacle  that  greeted  Sit 
on  leaving  his  dungeon  : 

""AtlastHipM^ 
Hdl  Ixmnds^  high  readiing  to  the  horrid  roo^ 
And  thiioe  threefold  the  gates  ;  three  folds  were  Ikêêê, 
Three  iron,  three  of  adamantine  rock. 
Impenetrable,  impaled  with  circling  fire. 
Yet  nnconsomed.     Before  the  gates  there  sat 
On  either  side  a  formidable  shape  ; 
The  one  seem'd  woman  to  the  wabt,  and  fair. 
But  ended  foul  in  many  a  scaly  fold 
Voluminous  and  vast,  a  serpent  arm'd 
With  mortal  sting  :  about  her  middle  round 
A  cry  of  hell  hounds  ncTer  ceasing  bark'd 
With  wide  Cerberean  mouths  fuU  loud,  and  rung 
A  hideous  peal  :  yet,  when  they  list,  would  creep. 
If  aught  disturbed  their  noise,  into  her  womb, 
And  kennel  there  ;  yet  there  still  bark'd  and  howl'd 
Within  unseen.  .  .  .  The  other  shape, 
If  shape  it  might  be  call'd,  that  shape  had  none 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb, 
Or  substance  might  be  call'd  that  shadow  seem'd. 
For  each  seem'd  either  :  black  it  stood  as  night. 
Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell, 
And  shook  a  dreadful  dart  ;  what  seem'd  his  head 

^  Pùiradiêe  Lost,  book  i.  I.  l»6-20a. 
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1*he  Uk6tiai0  of  a  kmglf  crown  ha<l  on. 
Satan  waa  now  at  hand^  mid  fnum  hie  scat 
The  moRfiter  mavinf  onward  came  as  fust, 

With  hùTTul  gtridea  ;  hell  trembled  as  he  strodfl. 
The  imdEimteil  fiend  what  this  might  \k  fuitnircd, 
Admired,  not  fearU"^ 

The  heroic  |:clow  of  tlie  old  soldier  of  the  Civil  Wars 
fttes  the  iiiferDal  liattle;  and  if  anyone  ,were  Lo 
;k  why  MiUoii  creates  tilings  greater  than  other  men, 
I  should  an3%ver,  bet^use  he  has  a  greater  heart 

Hence  the  sublimity  of  Itis  scenery.     If  I  did  not 

fear  the  paradox,  I  should  say  that  this  scenery  was  a 

chool  of  virtue.     Spena^r  is  a  smooth  glass,  which  fills 

with  calm  images,     Shakspeîire  is  a  burning  mirror, 

which  overpowers  ua,  repeatedly,  with  multiplied  and 

dazzling  visions.     The  one  distracts,  the  other  disturbs 

us.     Milton  raises  our  mind*     The  force  of  the  objecta 

winch  he  describes  passes  into  us;  we  become  great 

by  sjTiipathy  with  their  greatnesg,     Such  is  the  effect 

f  his  description   of   the    Creatioo.     The   calm  and 

reative  command  of  the  Messiah  leaves  its  trace  in 

tlie  heart  which  listens  to  it,  and  we  feel  more  vigour 

and  moral  health  at  the  sight  of  this  great  work  of 

[Wisdom  and  w^ill  : 

-^  Oli  lieavealj  ground  they  stood  ;  and  from  the  ahotâ 
They  viewed  the  vast  immeasurable  ahyaa 
Outrageous  as  a  sea,  dark,  wast^fiil^  wild, 
Vip  ^m  the  bottom  tum'd  by  furious  winds 
And  surging  wares,  as  tooun tains,  to  assault 
Heaven*e  highth,  and  with  the  oentje  mix  the  pole* 

'  Silence,  ye  troubled  waves,  and  thou  deep,  peace,' 
Said  then  the  omniBc  Word  :  'your  diaoord  end  1\  .  * 

^  FSiradm  Loti,  tx»ok  ii,  L  Ut-^^m 
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Let  there  be  light,  said  God  ;  and  forthwith  Ijfi^t 
Ethereal,  first  of  things,  quintessence  ptirey 
Sprung  from  the  deep  ;  and  from  her  native  east 
To  journey  through  the  aery  gloom  b^an. 
Sphered  in  a  radiant  cloud.  .  .  . 
The  earth  was  formed  ;  but  in  the  womb  as  yet 
Of  waters,  embryon  immature  involved, 
Appear'd  not  :  over  all  the  face  of  earth 
Main  ocean  flow'd,  not  idle,  but,  with  warm 
Prolific  humour  softening  all  her  globe. 
Fermented  the  great  mother  to  conceive. 
Satiate  with  genial  moisture,  when  €k)d  said, 
'  Be  gathered  now,  ye  waters  under  heaven. 
Into  one  place,  and  let  dry  land  appear.' 
Inmiediately  the  mountains  huge  appear 
Emergent,  and  their  broad  bare  backs  upheave 
Into  the  clouds,  their  tops  ascend  the  sky  : 
So  high  as  heaved  the  tumid  hills,  so  low 
Down  sunk  a  hollow  bottom  broad  and  deep, 
Capacious  bed  of  waters  :  thither  they 
Hasted  with  glad  precipitance,  uproll*d. 
As  drops  on  dust  conglobing  from  the  dry."^ 

This  is  primitive  scenery;  immense  bare  seas  and 
mountains,  as  Raphael  Sanzio  outlines  them  in  the 
backgroimd  of  his  biblical  paintings.  Milton  embraces 
the  general  effects,  and  handles  the  whole  as  easily  as 
his  Jehovah. 

Let  us  quit  superhuman  and  fanciful  spectacles.  A 
simple  sunset  equals  them.  Milton  peoples  it  with 
solemn  allegories  and  regal  figures,  and  the  sublime  is 
bom  in  the  poet,  as  just  hefore  it  was  bom  from  the 
subject  : — 

1  Paradise  Lost,  book  vii.  I,  210-292. 
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**  The  iim,  now  fttlkn  ♦  ,  , 
Arraybg  mih  reflected  piirple  mid  gold 
The  cloikb  that  ou  hb  westera  throne  attend  : 
Kcjw  caiue  still  even!  a  g  on^  aoil  tw'iîig^ht  gray 
Had  in  lier  tM^ber  livery  all  Uji«i#»  clad  ; 
Silem:e  at;<K>iniiiiiiied,  for  bejist  arwl  bird, 
They  to  their  ^ras»y  coucIit  the^e  lo  their  Timtê^ 
Were  ëluuk,  all  but  tlie  ^^akeful  ntghting&le  ; 
She  a]l  night  long  her  atuorou»  descxuit  «uiig  - 
Silence  wa»  pleased  :  iifiw  gloweil  the  firmament 
With  living  «apphirea  :  lle^iïcnij*,  that  led 
The  atarry  host,  rode  bri^htest^  till  the  rnoon, 
Ili»iitig  in  clouded  meyeaty,  at  length, 
A|i{mreiit  queen,  unveiled  her  peerless  light, 
And  o*er  the  d&rk  Ijct  silver  mantle  threw*"  * 

The  changes  of  the  light  become  here  a  religious 
procaasion  uf  vagiie  beings  who  fill  thti  bouI  with 
venemtioiL  So  sanctified,  the  poet  pniys.  Standing 
by  the  "  inmost  bower"  of  Adam  and  Eve,  he  saya:^ — 


**  Hail  wedded  love,  mysterious  kw,  true  i 
Of  human  ofiapniig,  sole  propriety 
In  Paradise  of  aH  things  Donunon  else  1 
By  thee  adulterous  lm$t  waa  driven  from  men 
Among  the  beatial  herds  to  range  by  thee. 
Founded  in  rea^n,  loyal,  just,  and  pure, 
Belatious  dear,  and  all  the  ehajitiea 
Of  father,  sort,  and  brother,  first  were  known."  * 

He   justifies    it    by    the     i^xamjile    of  saints    and 

patriarc  h^*,  Hr.  nnrnol  ates  bc^f ore  i  L  "the  bougl  1 1  sm  i  1  e  " 
and  "  cuiii  t-iiijiours,  mix'd  dance,  or  wanton  m  ask,  or 
midnight  UdL  or  serenate."  We  are  a  thousand  miles 
from  Shakspeare  ;  and  in  this  Protestant  enlogy  of  the 

1  i^oroiw»  Lo9t,  hook  it.  I  591-6^9.  *  Ibid,  I  n^Wl. 
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famUy  tie,  of  lawful  love,  of  "  domestic  sweets,"  ûf 
orderly  piety  and  of  home,  we  perceive  a  new  literatme 
and  an  altered  time. 

A  strange  great  man,  and  a  strange  spectacle  !  He 
was  bom  with  the  instinct  of  noble  things  ;  and  this 
instinct,  strengthened  in  him  by  solitajy  meditation, 
by  accimiulated  knowledge,  by  stem  logic,  becomes 
changed  into  a  body  of  maxims  and  beliefs  which  no 
temptation  could  dissolve,  and  no  reverse  shaka  Thus 
fortified,  he  passes  life  as  a  combatant,  as  a  poet,  with 
courageous  deeds  and  splendid  dreams,  heroic  and  rode, 
chimerical  and  impassioned,  generous  and  calm,  Uke 
every  self-contained  reasoner,  like  every  enthusiast, 
insensible  to  experience  and  enamoured  of  the  beautifoL 
Thrown  by  the  chance  of  a  revolution  into  politics  and 
theology,  he  demands  for  others  the  liberty  which  his 
powerful  reason  requires,  and  strikes  at  the  public 
fetters  which  impede  his  personal  energy.  By  the 
force  of  his  intellect,  he  is  more  capable  than  any  one 
of  accumulating  science  ;  by  the  force  of  his  enthusiasm, 
he  is  more  capable  than  any  of  experiencing  hatred. 
Thus  armed,  he  throws  himself  into  controversy  with 
all  the  clumsiness  and  barbarism  of  the  time  ;  but  this 
proud  logic  displays  its  arguments  with  a  marvellous 
breadth,  and  sustains  its  images  with  an  unwonted 
majesty  :  this  lofty  imagination,  after  having  spread 
over  his  prose  an  array  of  magnificent  figures,  carrifâ 
him  into  a  torrent  of  passion  even  to  the  height  of  the 
sublime  or  excited  ode — a  sort  of  archangel's  song  of 
adoration  or  vengeance.  The  chance  of  a  throne 
preserved,  then  re-established,  led  him,  before  the 
revolution  took  place,  into  pagan  and  moral  poetry, 
after  the  revolution  into  Christian  and   moral    verse. 
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In  both  he  aims  at  the  sublime,  and  inspires  admiration  ; 
because  the  sublime  is  the  work  of  enthusiastic  reason, 
and  admiration  is  the  enthusiasm  of  reason.  In  both, 
he  arrives  at  his  point  by  the  accumulation  of 
splendours,  by  the  sustained  fulness  of  poetic  song,  by 
the  greatness  of  his  allegories,  the  loftiness  of  his 
sentiments,  the  description  of  infinite  objects  and 
heroic  emotions.  In  the  first,  a  lyrist  and  a  philo- 
sopher, with  a  wider  poetic  freedom,  and  the  creator  of 
a  stronger  poetic  illusion,  he  produces  almost  i>erfect 
odes  and  choruses.  In  the  second,  an  epic  writer  and 
a  Protestant,  enslaved  by  a  strict  theology,  robbed  of 
the  style  which  makes  the  supernatural  visible,  deprived 
of  the  dramatic  sensibility  which  creates  varied  and 
living  souls,  he  accumulates  cold  dissertations,  trans- 
forms man  and  God  into  orthodox  and  vulgar  machines, 
and  only  regains  his  genius  in  endowing  Satan  with 
his  republican  soul,  in  multiplying  grand  landscapes  and 
colossal  apparitions,  in  consecrating  his  poetry  to  the 
praise  of  religion  and  duty. 

Placed,  as  it  happened,  between  two  ages,  he  parti- 
cipates in  their  two  characters,  as  a  stream  which, 
flowing  between  two  different  soils,  is  tinged  by  both 
their  hues.  A  poet  and  a  Protestant,  he  receives  from 
the  closing  age  the  free  poetic  afSatus,  and  from  the 
opening  age  the  severe  political  religion.  He  employed 
the  one  in  the  service  of  the  other,  and  displayed  the 
old  inspiration  in  new  subjects.  In  his  works  we 
recognise  two  Englands  :  one  impassioned  for  the 
beautiful,  devoted  to  the  emotions  of  an  unshackled 
sensibility  and  the  fancies  of  pure  imagination,  with 
no  law  but  the  natural  feelings,  and  no  religion  but 
natural  belief;   willingly  pagan,  often  immoral:  such 
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as  it  is  exhibited  by  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Tleklier^ 
Sbakspeare,  Speuser,  and  tlie  superb  harv^est  of  poeta 
whicb  covered  the  ground  for  a  spaca  of  fifty  yeara; 
the  other  fortified  by  a  practical  religion,  void  of  meU- 
physical  iuvention,  altogether  political  worshipping 
rule,  attached  to  measured,  sensible,  useful,  narrow 
opinions,  praising  the  virtues  of  the  family,  armed  and 
stiffened  by  a  rigid  morality,  driven  into  prose,  raised 
to  the  highest  degree  of  power»  wealth,  and  liberty. 
In  this  sense,  tliis  style  and  tliese  ideas  are  monuBiâtits 
of  history;  they  concentrate,  recall,  or  anticipate  the 
p^t  and  the  future  ;  and  in  the  limits  of  a  single  work 
are  found  the  events  and  the  fftelinga  of  several  cai- 
tuhes  and  of  a  whole  nation* 
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1.  The  BoisTEBiBa 

When  we  alternately  look  at  the  works  of  the  court 
painters  of  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.,  and  pass  from 
the  noble  portraits  of  Van  Dyck  to  the  figures  of  Lely, 
the  fall  is  sudden  and  great  ;  we  have  left  a  palace,  and 
we  light  on  a  bagnio. 

Instead  of  the  proud  and  dignified  lords,  at  once 
cavaliers  and  courtiers,  instead  of  those  high-bom  yet 
simple  ladies  who  look  at  the  same  time  princesses  and 
modest  maidens,  instead  of  that  generous  and  heroic 
company,  elegant  and  resplendent,  in  whom  the  spirit 
of  the  Benaissance  yet  survived,  but  who  already  dis- 
played the  refinement  of  the  modem  age,  we  are 
confronted  by  perilous  and  importunate  courtesans, 
with  an  expression  either  vile  or  harsh,  incapable  of 
shame  or  of  remorse.^     Their  plump  smooth  hands  toy 

1  See  e«{)eciall7  the  portraits  of  Lâdy  Morland,  Lady  Williama, 
the  countess  of  Ostoiy,  the  DaeheM  of  Ckreliiid,  Ladj  Prios^  and 
uiany  otharii 
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fondlingly  with  dimpled  fingers;  ringlets  of  heivj 
hair  fall  on  their  bare  shoulders  ;  their  swimming  eja 
languish  voluptuously;  an  insipid  smile  hoven  <■ 
their  sensual  lips.  One  is  lifting  a  mass  of  dishevelled 
hait  which  streams  over  the  curves  of  her  rosy  flesh; 
another  falls  down  with  languor,  and  uncloses  a  sleeve 
whose  soft  folds  display  the  full  whiteness  of  her  anna. 
Nearly  all  are  half-draped  ;  many  of  them  seem  to  be 
just  rising  from  their  beds  ;  the  rumpled  dressing-gown 
dings  to  the  neck,  and  looks  as  though  it  were  soiled 
by  a  nightf  s  debauch  ;  the  tumbled  under-gaiment  slipe 
down  to  the  hips  :  their  feet  tread  the  bright  and  glossy 
silk.  With  bosoms  uncovered,  they  are  decked  out  in 
all  the  luxurious  extravagance  of  prostitutes  ;  diamninl 
girdles,  puffs  of  lace,  the  vulgar  splendour  of  gilding, 
a  superfluity  of  embroidered  and  rustling  fabrics,  enor- 
mous head-dresses,  the  curls  and  frin^s  of  which, 
rolled  up  and  sticking  out,  compel  notice  by  the  very 
height  of  their  shameless  magnificence.  Folding  cur- 
tains hang  round  them  in  the  shape  of  an  alcove,  and 
the  eyes  penetrate  through  a  vista  into  the  recesses  of 
a  wide  park,  whose  solitude  will  not  ill  serve  the 
purpose  of  their  pleasures. 


All  this  came  by  way  of  contrast  ;  Puritanism  had 
brought  on  an  orgie,  and  fanatics  had  talked  down 
virtue.  For  many  years  the  gloomy  English  imagination, 
possessed  by  reUgious  terrors,  bad  desolated  the  life  of 
men.  Conscience  had  become  disturbed  at  the  thought 
of  death  and  dark  eternity;  half-expressed  doubts 
stealthily  swarmed  within  Like  a  bed  of  thorns,  and 
the  sick  heart,  starting  at  every  motion,  had  ended  by 
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taking  a  tlisgudt  at  all  ita  pleaaures,  and  abbofxad  all  its 
natural  îîistincts.  Thus  poisoned  at  ita  very  begluoiiig^ 
the  divine  sentiment  of  justice  becaiuQ  a  mournful  mad- 
ness, Man,  cantessedly  perv^ise  and  condenmed,  believed 
himself  pent  in  a  prison-house  of  perdition  and  vice, 
into  which  no  effort  and  no  chance  could  dart  a  ray  of 
light,  except  a  hand  from  above  shoidd  come  by  free 
grace^  to  rend  the  sealed  stone  of  this  tomb.  Men  lived 
the  life  of  the  condemned,  amid  torments  and  anguish» 
oppressed  by  a  gloomy  despair,  haunted  by  spectre». 
People  would  frequently  imagine  themselves  at  the  point 
of  death  ;  Cromwell  himself,  according  to  Dr,  Simcott, 
physician  in  Huntingdon,  "  ha^l  fancies  about  the  Town 
Cross  ;''^  some  would  feel  within  them  the  motions  of 
an  e\ll  spirit  ;  one  and  all  passed  the  night  with  their 
eyes  glued  to  the  tales  of  blood  and  the  impassioned 
appeals  of  the  Old  Te^itament»  listening  to  the  tlireata 
and  thunders  of  a  terrible  God,  and  renewing  in  tlieir 
own  hearts  the  ferocity  of  murderers  and  the  exalta- 
tion of  seers.  Under  such  a  strain  reason  gradually 
left  them.  They  continually  were  seeking  after  the 
Lord,  and  found  but  a  dream.  After  long  houn  of 
exhaustion,  they  laboured  under  a  warped  and  over- 
wrought imagination.  Dazzling  forms,  unwonted  ideas* 
sprang  up  on  a  sudden  in  their  heated  brain  ;  these  men 
were  raised  and  penetrated  by  extraordinary  emotions. 
So  transfonned,  they  knew  themaelves  no  longer  ;  they 
did  not  ascribe  to  themselves  these  violent  and  sudden 
inspirations  which  were  forced  upon  them,  which  com- 
pelled them  to  leave  the  beaten  tracks,  which  had  no 
connection  one  with  another,  which  shook  and  enlight- 
ened  them  when  least  expected,  without   being  able 

*  Oliver  Cromwell*»  Idlw*  and  SjmdUM,  ed.  bj  CvljU»  IMiOé^  L  S&— 
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either  to  check  or  to  govern  them  ;  they  saw  in  tbem 
the  agency  of  a  supernatural  power,  and  gave  themseh-a 
up  to  it  with  the  enthusiasm  of  naadness  and  the  stub- 
bornness of  faith. 

To  cro^vn  all,  fanaticism  had    become    an   institu- 
tion;   the    sectary  had   laid  down    all    the    steps  of 
mental  transfiguration,  and  reduced  the  encroachment 
of  his  dream  to  a  theory  :  he  set  about  methodically  to 
drive  out  reason  and  enthrone  ecstasy.      George  Fox 
wrote  its  history,  Bunyan  gave  it  its  laws.  Parliament 
presented  an  example  of  it,  all  the  pulpits  lauded  its 
practice.     Artisans,  soldiers,  women  discussed  it,  mas- 
tered it,  excited  one  another  by  the   details  of  their 
experience  and  the  publicity  of  their  exaltations.    A 
new   life   was   inaugurated   which    had    blighted   and 
excluded  the  old.     All  secular  tastes  were  suppressed, 
aU   sensual  joys   forbidden;  the  spiritual    man   alone 
remained  standing  upon  the  ruins  of  the  past,  and  the 
heart,  debarred  from  aU  its  natural  safety-valves,  could 
only  direct  its  views  or  aspirations  towards  a  sinister 
Deity.     The  typical  Puritan  walked  slowlj^  along  the 
streets,  his  eyes  raised  towards  heaven,  with  elongated 
features,  yeUow  and  haggard,  with  closely  crept  hair,  clad 
in  brown  or  black,  unadorned,  clothed  only  to  cover 
his  nakedness.      If  a  man  had  ix)und  cheeks,  he  passed 
for  lukewarm.^      The  whole  body,  the  exterior,  the  veiy 
tone  of  voice,  aU  must  wear  the  sign  of  penitence  and 
divine  grace.      A  Puritan  spoke  slowly,  with  a  solemn 
and  somewhat  nasal  tone  of  voice,  as  if  to  destroy  the 
vivacity  of  conversation  and  the  melody  of  the  natural 
voice.     His  speech  stuffed  with  scriptural   quotations, 
his  style  borrowed  from  the  prophets,  his  name  and  the 

^  Colonel  Hutchinson  was  at  one  time  held  in  suspicion  because  h» 
wopp  ^-^nr  hair  and  dressed  "wolL 
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ea  of   bis  childrea  drawu   from  the  Bible,  bore 
itnesa  that  his  thoughts  were  confined  to  the  terrible 
Vorirî  of  ihe  aeers  and  ministers  of  diviue  vengeance. 
From   wiLbiti.   the   coutagiou    spread    outwarda     The 
fears  nf  conscieace  were  converted   into   laws  of  the 
state.      Pei-soual  asceticism  grew  intfj  public  tymnny. 
i^The  PuriUiii  proscribed  pleasure  as  an  enemy,  for  others 
^HS  well  m  for  himself.    Parliament  closed  the  gambling* 
^Bou8es  and  theatres,  and  had  the  actors  wtiipped  at  the 
^Baft's  tail  ;  oaths  were  fined  ;  the  May-trees  were  eut 
^Bdwti  ;  the  bears,  whose  fights  amused  the  people,  warn 
"put  to  death;  the  planter  of  Puritan  masons  reduced 
^^ude  statues  to  decency;  the  beiiutiful  poetic  festivals 
^■rere  forbidden.     Fines  and  corporal  punishments  shut 
^<>ut,  even  from  children,  games,  dancing,  beU-ringiug, 
rejoicingSj  juoketings,  wrestling,  the  chase,  all  exercises 
d  amusements   which  might  profane   the  Sabbath, 
e  ornaments,  pictures,  and  statues  in  the  churches 
ere   pulled   down  or  mutilated.     The  only  pleasure 
hioh  tliey  retain^  and  pennitted  was  the  singing  of 
ugh  the  nose,  the  edification  of  long  sermons, 
Ltement  of  aeriraonious  controversies,  the  hursh 
and  sombre  joy  of  a  victory  gained  over  the  enemy  of 
man  kind,  and  of  the  tyranny  exercised   against  the 
demon's  supposed  abettors.     In  Scotland,  a  colder  aiid 
sterner  land,  intolerance  reached  the  utmost  limits  of 
trferocity  and  pettiness,  instituting  a  surveillance  over  the 
^ftrivate  life  and  home  devotions  of  every  member  of  â 
^Hunily,  depriving  Catholics  of  their  children,  imposing 
^the  abjuration  of  Popery  under  pain  of  perpetual  im- 
prisonment or  death,  dragging  crowds  of  witches^  to  the 

i  104S  ;  thirty  in  one  day.     Qui  of  tliem  coDfeMed  thai  she  bad 
h^m  ftt  1  galLenng  of  morfr  thatt  firo  hundiied  witdia. 
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stake.^  It  seemed  as  though  a  black  cloud  hd 
weighed  down  the  life  of  man,  drowning  all  li^ 
wiping  out  all  beauty,  extinguishing  all  joy,  piercel 
here  and  there  by  the  glitter  of  the  sword  and  by  tk 
flickering  of  torches,  beneath  which  one  might  percehv 
the  indistinct  forms  of  gloomy  despots,  of  biliiwi 
sectarians,  of  silent  victims. 

II. 

After  the  Eestoration  a  deliverance  ensued.  like 
a  checked  and  choked  up  stream,  public  opinion  dashed 
with  all  its  natural  force  and  all  its  acquired  momentoni, 
into  the  bed  from  which  it  had  been  debarred    Tk 

*  In  1652,  the  kirk-session  of  Glasgow  "brot  boyes  and  senuiti 
before  them,  for  breaking  the  sabbath,  and  other  faults.  They  bal 
clandestine  censors,  and  gave  money  to  some  for  this  end  ** — Note  2a, 
taken  from  Wodrow's  Aimkcta;  Buckle,  History  of  Civilization  ù 
England,  3  vols.  1867,  iiL  208. 

Even  early  in  the  eigliteenth  centurj',  "  the  most  popular  divines" 
in  Scotland  affirmed  that  Satan  "  frequently  appears  clothed  in  a  ca^ 
poreal  substance."— /M.  iii  233,  note  76,  taken  from  Memoirs  of  C.  L 
Lewes. 

**  No  husband  shall  kiss  his  wife,  and  no  mother  shall  kiss  her  child 
on  the  Sabbîith  «lay. "—Note  135.  Ibid.  iii.  253  ;  from  Rev.  C.  J.  Lyon'i 
St.  Andrews,  vol.  i.  458,  with  regard  to  government  of  a  colony,  fl: 
would  have  been  satisfactor}'  if  ^Ir.  Lyon  had  given  his  authority.]— Te. 

"  (Sept  22, 1649)  The  quhilk  day  the  Sessioune  caused  niak'thisart, 
that  ther  sould  be  no  pypers  at  brydels,"  etc. — Ibid.  iii.  258,  note  151 
In  1719,  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  indignantly  declares:  "Yea, 
some  have  arrived  at  that  height  of  impiety,  as  not  to  be  ashamed  rf 
washing  in  waters,  and  swimming  in  rivers  upon  the  holy  SabbatL"— 
Note  187.     Dnd.  iii.  266. 

"  I  think  David  had  never  so  sweet  a  time  as  then,  when  he  ms 
pursued  as  a  partridge  by  his  son  Absalom." — Note  190.  Gray's  Gnàt 
anok  Precious  Promises. 

See  the  whole  of  Chapter  iii.  vol.  iii.,  in  which  Buckle  has  describe!^ 
by  similar  quotations,  the  condition  of  Scotland,  chiefly  in  the 
teenth  century. 
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niitburst  carried  away  the  dams.  Tlie  violent  return 
to  the  senses  drowned  morality.  Virtue  had  tlie 
Beinblance  of  Puritanism.  Duty  and  fanaticism  becam© 
ruingled  in  common  disrepute.  In  this  great  reaction, 
devotion  and  honesty,  swept  away  together,  left  to  man- 
kind but  the  wreck  and  the  mire.  The  more  excellent 
parts  of  human  nature  disappeared  ;  there  remained  but 
the  animaK  without  bridle  or  guide,  urged  by  hm  desired 
beyond  justice  and  shame. 

When  we  see  theôe  manners  through  the  medium  of 
a  Hamilton  or  a  Saint- Evremond,  we  can  tolerate  them. 
Their  Freneh  varnish  deceives  as.  Debauchery  in  & 
Frenchman  is  only  half  disgusting  ;  with  him,  if  the 
animal  breaks  loose,  it  is  without  abandoning  itself  to 
excess.  The  foundation  is  not,  as  with  the  Englishman, 
coarfle  and  pow^erfuL  You  may  break  tlie  glittering  ice 
which  cover:^  him,  without  bringing  down  upon  yourself 
the  swollen  and  muddy  torrent  that  roars  beneath  hia 
neighbour  ;  ^  the  stream  which  will  issue  from  it  will 
only  have  its  petty  dribblings,  and  will  return  quickly 
tad  of  itaelf  to  its  accustomed  channel  The  French- 
man is  mild,  naturally  refined,  little  inclined  for  great 
or  gross  sensuality,  liking  a  sober  style  of  talk,  easily 
armed  against  filthy  manners  by  his  delicacy  and  good 
taste.  The  Count  de  Grammont  has  too  much  wit  to 
love  an  oigie.  After  all  an  orgie  is  not  pleasant  ;  the 
brsaking  of  glasses,  brawling,  lewd  talk,  e^oess  in  eating 
and  drinking. — there  is  nothing  in  this  very  tempting 
to  a  rather  delicate  taste  :  the  Frenchman,  after  Gram^ 
mont's  type,  is  bom  an  epicurean,  not  a  glutton  oi 
a  drunksud.     What  he  seeks  is  amusement,  not  unre- 

»  8&e,  iu  Hicbofdwïti,  Swill,  «od  Fielding,  but  pMtkttUrly  ùi 
BogftTth,  the  delmratioii  of  bmtkb  df bftuclierv. 
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strained  joy  or  bestial  pleasure.      I  know  full  xvell  liinl 
he  is  not  without  reproach,      I  would  not  trust  him  with 
my  porse,  he  forgeta  too  readily  the  dîâtioetîon  b*:lWf*fu 
Trmim  une  tuuin  ;  above  all,  I  would  not  trust  him  with 
my  wife  :  lie  is  not  o\'er-delicat6  ;  his  esca]iades  at  tlie 
gain  Win  g -table  and  with  women  sniack  too  înuch  uf  li* 
sharper  and  tlie  briber.     Rtit  I  am  wroug  to  use  the^^-  H'2 
words  in  connection  with  him;  they  are   too  wei^lii}. 
they  crush    so  delicate  and  bo  pretty  a  speeinteii  é 
humanity.     These  heavy  habits  of  honour  or  shaitr 
only  be  worn  by  serious-minded  men,  and   GmiiH- 
takes   nothing   geriously,  neither   his    feUownieii,  uor 
hiniselft  mu  vice,  nor  virtue.    To  pass  Ida  time  s*^- 
is  his  sole  eudeavour.  '*They  had  said  good-bye  to  du 
in  the  army/'  obser\'ed  Hamilton,  "as  stton  as  he  wai 
there,"     T!iat  i^  his  pride  and  his  aim  ;    he  trouU» 
himself,  and  cares  for  nothing  beside      His  valet  nAs 
him  ;    another  would   have  brought  the  rogue  to  the 
gallowa  ;  but  the  theft  was  clever,  and   lie    keepâ  hi^H 
rascal.     He  left  England  forgetting  to  marry  tlie  girl  al^m 
waa  betrothed  to;  he  is  caught  at  Dover;  he  returo^ 
and  manies  her  :  this  was  an  amusing  conirf-i^mp»  ;  he 
asks  for  nothing  better.     One  day»  being  penniless,  ht 
fleeces  the  Coui3t  de  Caméran  at  play.     "  Could  G 
mont,  after  the  figure  he  had  once  cut,  pack  off  like 
any  common  fellow  ?      By  no  means  ;    he  ia  a  raan  «f 
feeling  ;  he  will  maintain  the  honour  of  France.**       H« 
covers  his  cheating  at  play  with  a  joke;  in  reality,  IiIa 
notions    of    property  are  not  over-clear.      He   regales 
Camemn  with  Caméran*s  own  money  ;  would  Camémn 
have  acted  better  or  otherwise?     What  matter  if  his 
money  be  in  Grammont's  purse  or  his  own  ?     Tlie  mam 
point  is  ^ined,  since  there  is  pleasure  in  getting  ibd 


So,  h^i 
r  lik^ 
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onej^  aod    there  is    pleasure  in  spending   it     The 

ateful  and  the  ignoble  vanish  ftom  siich  a  Ufa     If 

e  pays  his  court  to  princes,  you  may  be  sure  it  is  not 

n   his    kneei*  ;  so  lively  a  soul  is  not  Aveighed  dnwu 

y  tespe*:t,  his  wit  places  him  on  a  level  with  the 

latestt;  under  pretext  of  amusing  the  king,  lie  telJâ 

plain  truths.*     If  he  finds   himself   in   London, 

iuiTounded  hy  open  debauchery,  he  does  not  plunge  into 

he  passea  through  on  tiptoe,  and  ao  daintily  that 

Ô  mire  does  not  stick  to  him.      We  do  not  recogmse 

y  longer  in  his  anecdotes  the  angidsh  and  the  brutality 

hiish  were   really  felt  at  that    time;   the   narrative 

OWs  on  quickly,  raising   a  amile,  then  another,  and 

er  yet,  so  that  the  whole  mind  m  brought  by  an 

It  and  easy  progress  to  something  like  good  humour. 

t  table,  Grammont  will  never  stuif  himself;  at  play^ 

e  will  never  grow  violent  ;  with  hia  mistress,  he  will 

ever  give  vent  to  coarse  talk  ;  in  a  duel,  he  will  not 

,te  his  adversary.     The  wit  of  a  Frencliman  is  like 

'rencb  wine  ;  it  makes  men  neither  brutal,  nor  wicked, 

nor  gloomy     Such  is  the  spring  of  these  pleasoires  :  a 

supper  will  destroy  neither  delicacy,  nor  good  nature, 

nor  enjoyment.     The  libertine  remains  sociable,  polite, 

obliging  ;  his  gaiety  culiniDates  only  in  the  gaiety  of 

thers  ;  ^  he  is  attentive  to  them  as  naturally  aa  to 

"himself  ;  and  in  addition,  he  is  ever  on  the  alert  and 

telligent  :  repartees,  flashes  of  brilliancy,  witticisms. 


^  THe  kbig  wae  pl^yiïig  at  biM!kgAtnmon  ;  a  doubtful  ihrow  ocean  i 
**  Ah,  here  U  Grsnimont,  wbo'U  decide  for  us  ;  GnuDiDont,  eome  snd 
decide/'  **  Sire,  yow  have  lost^'  '*  What  :  you  do  not  yet  know,"  *  *  » 
'*  Ah|  Sire,  if  thâ  turow  hod  been  merely  doubtful,  theia  gcsitlenieii 
would  Eiot  h&v«  fiLtled  to  say  you  had  won," 

'  HamiJtoQ  says  of  Qrommont,  '*  He  eo^gUt  oat  the  trnfoitusMv 
only  to  succour  tbem," 
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sparkle  on  his  lips  ;  he  cao  think  at  table  and  m  i 
pany,  sometimeâ  better  than  if  alooe  or  fasting.  *  U  il 
clear  that  with  him  debauchery  does  not  extiog;ii;â 
the  man  ;  Grammont  would  say  that  it  perfects  iiim  ; 
that  mt,  the  heart,  the  sensea,  only  arrive  al  exod 
lonce  and  true  enjoyment,  amid  the  elegance  and  ania»> 
tion  of  a  choice  supper. 


IIL 

It  is  quite  the  contrary  in  England.      Wtexi 
scratch  tbe  covering  of  an  Englishman's  moralitv, 
brute  ajipears  in  its  violence  and  its  deforoiity, 
of  the  Euglish  statesmen  aaid  that  with  the  French  aa 
uncljîiiutril  îuob  could  be  led  by  words  of  humanity  and 
honour,^  but  that  in  England  it  was  necé-ssarj%  in  otd\ 
to  appease  them,  to  throw  to  them  raw  flesh.      Insul 
blood,  oi^e,  th:it  is  tlie  food  on  which  the  mob  of  nolil 
men,  under  Charles  IT.,  precipitated  itself      All 
excuses  a  carnival  was  absent;  and,  in  particular,  wit 
Three  years  after  the  return  of  the  king,  Butler  publiâhed 
Ma  ffudil^as;  and  with  what  éclat  his  con  temporalis 
only  coidd  tell,  while  the  echo  of  applause  is  kept  up 
even  te  our  own  days.     How  low  is  the  wit,  with  w 
awkwardnesE^  and  dulness  he  dilutes  his  revengeful  satii 
Here  and  there  lurks  a  happy  picture,  the  remnant  of 
poetry  which  has  just  perished;  but  the  whole  wo 
reminds  one  of  a  Scarron,  as  unworthy  as  the  other,  and 
more  malignant    It  is  written,  people  say,  on  the  model 
of  Don  Quixote;  Hudibras  is  a  Puritan  knight,  who 
goes  about,  like  his  antitype,  redressing  wrongs,  and 
pocketing  beatings.     It  would  be  truer  to  say  that  it 

1  This  sajing  s<iunds  strange  aftex  tlie  hoiron  of  tbe  Cotomime. — I 
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Mm  the  wretched  imitation  of  Avellaneda.*  The 
lôrt  metre,  well  suited  to  buffoonery,  hobbles  along 
rithout  rest  and  linipinglj,  aoundenng  in  the  mud 
rhich  it  delights  in,  as  foul  and  as  dull  as  that  of  the 
Hdê  Trav€stk?  The  description  of  Hudibms  aod 
lis  horse  occupies  the  best  part  of  a  canto  ;  forty  lines 
re  taken  np  by  describing  liis  beard,  forty  more  by 
lescribiQg  his  breeches.  Endless  scholastic  discussions* 
lentâ  as  long  as  those  of  the  Puritans,  spread 
iieir  wastes  and  briaiB  over  half  the  poem.  No  action, 
lo  simplicity,  all  is  would-be  satire  and  gross  cari- 
iture  ;  there  is  neither  art,  nor  harmony,  nor  good  taste 
be  found  in  it  ;  the  Puritan  style  is  converted  into  an 
absurd  gibberish  \  and  the  engdled  rancour,  missing  its 
aim  'by  its  mere  excess,  spoib  the  portrait  it  wishes  to 
draw.  Would  you  believe  that  such  a  writer  gives 
himself  airs,  wishes  to  enliven  us,  pretends  to  be  funny  ? 
|What  delicate  raillory  is  there  in  tliis  picture  of  Hudi- 
beartl  ! 

**'  Hîâ  tawny  beard  was  tli'  equal  grace 
Both  of  hb  wisdom  and  hb  face  i 
la  cut  and  die  bo  like  a  tile, 
A  sudden  view  it  would  beguile  : 
Tbe  upper  part  whereof  was  whey. 
The  netber  orange,  mii'd  with  grey. 
Thb  hairy  meteor  did  denounce 
The  fall  of  sceptres  aod  of  crowns  : 

A  Spanlab  atillior,  who  contiQUfd  and  tmitated  Cerrantea'  Ikm 

»  A  work  by  Scarron.     fftidiàrm^  ad-  Z.  Gray,  1801,  3  «»Ii,  L 
«uito  i  L  2S9,  9aya  ëAmù  ; 

**  Fût  sa  Mnem  bore  his  dre 
Upon  Hi  shoulden  throtigh  the  ftn» 
Our  knight  did  hear  no  lesa  «  pmak 
Of  M»  own  buttockfl  ou  hii  bàdt 
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With  grisly  ^ype  did  repreBent 

Dediniug  age  of  goveniinenty 

And  tell  with  hieroglyphic  spade 

Its  own  grave  and  the  state's  ware  mada*' 

Bader  is  so  well  satisfied  with  his  insipid  fun,  thatki 
pioloiigs  it  for  a  good  many  lines  : 

**  Like  Sainson*8  heart-breakers,  it  grew 
In  time  to  make  a  nation  me  ; 
Tho'  it  contributed  its  own  fiiU, 
To  wait  upon  the  public  downfiilL  •  •  • 
'Twas  bound  to  sufier  persecution 
And  martyrdom  with  resolution  ; 
T*  oppose  itself  against  the  hate 
And  vengeance  of  the  inoena'd  states 
In  whose  defiance  it  was  worn, 
StiU  ready  to  be  pull'd  and  torn. 
With  red-hot  irons  to  be  tortur'd, 
Bevil'd,  and  spit  upon,  and  martyr'd. 
Maugre  all  which,  'twas  to  stand  fast 
As  long  as  monarchy  should  last  ; 
fiut  when  the  state  should  hap  to  reel, 
Twas  to  submit  to  fatal  steel, 
And  fall,  as  it  was  consecrate, 
A  sacrifice  to  fall  of  state, 
Whose  thread  of  life  the  fatal  sisters 
Did  twist  together  with  its  whiskers. 
And  twine  so  close,  that  time  should  never. 
In  life  or  death,  their  fortunes  sever  ; 
Jbut  with  his  rusty  sickle  mow 
Both  down  together  at  a  blow."  * 

The  nonsense  increases  as  we  go  on.     Could  any  one 
have  taken  pleasure  in  humour  such  as  this  ? — 

^  ffudOmu,  part  L  canto  L  I.  241-250.  *  Ibid,  I  253-280. 
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'*  Thb  awùTÛ  a  dftg^er  had,  hi»  pagt^ 
That  waa  but  little  for  hh  age  ; 
And  thrreffire  waitad  an  him  êo 
As  dwarfa  u]kiii  knighta^erraut  do.  ^  .  , 
When  it  bad  etaUb'd,  or  broke  a  head, 
It  would  scrape  trencher»,  or  chip  bread,  .  . 
'T would  make  clean  ahoes^  and  in  the  earth 
Set  loeka  and  onîons,  and  so  fortlL*'  ' 


^■EvCTything  becomes  trivial  ;  if  any  beauty  presents 
^itself,  it  is  spoiled  by  burlesque.  To  read  those  long 
detaik  of  the  kitchen,  those  senile  and  crude  joke^* 
people  might  fancy  themselves  in  the  company  of  u 
common  buffoon  in  the  market-place  ;  it  is  the  talk  *A 
the  quacks  on  the  bridge&>  adapting  their  Im^nation 
and  language  to  the  manners  of  the  beer-shf>}»  and  the 
hovel  There  is  tilth  to  be  met  with  tijere  ;  indeed, 
the  rabble  will  laugh  when  the  mountebank  alludes  to 
the  disgusting  acta  of  private  lifa^  Such  is  the 
grotesque  stuli"  in  which  the  courtiers  of  the  Restoration 
delighted;  their   spite   and    theb   coarseness    took   a 

*  Muditroâ,  part  i.  canto  i.  L  STfr-^SS. 

*  *'Qualh  Hudibrtia,  I  amcM  m  nt 
Ealplio»  thou  dust  |iniT]u4cat«  ; 
For  though  tlit?  tliirsi»  wbioh  Ihou  ]Mj*gt 
Be  mifi  ^  amumim  &a  ti^iou  uiy'il 
(For  that  bwr-lNiitiiig  «liould  «ppear 
/wm  êlmim  UvvfuUifr 
Ulan  BynoàÊ  «i^o,  thou  do  tt  ûmjt 
fbêMÊm  WFbi*  ;  m  do  I), 
Yet  th«fie  ij  fallaicy  in  this  ; 
For  if  %x  ily  hmmoÊiê, 
TuÊÊiÈ  pro  er^Hiu^  an  art 

TIwu  wouldat  ftophtsticalljr  bnplj; 
Both  art  tinlawfttlp  1  «leay,-*' 
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pleasure  in  the  spectacle  of  these  bawling  puppeli; 
even  now,  after  two  centuries,  we  hear  the  ribeU 
laughter  of  this  audience  of  lackeys. 

IV. 

Charles  IL,  when  at  his  meals,  ostentatiouslj  drew 
Grammont's  attention  to  the  fact  that  his  officers  served 
him  on  their  knees.  They  were  in  the  right;  it  was 
their  fit  attitude.  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,  one  of 
the  most  honoured  and  honest  men  of  the  Court,  lean» 
suddenly  and  in  full  council  that  his  daughter  Anne  k 
enceinte  by  the  Duke  of  York,  and  that* the  Duke,. the 
king's  brother,  has  promised  her  marriage.  Listen  to 
the  words  of  this  tender  father  ;  he  has  himself  taken 
care  to  hand  them  down  : 

"  The  Chancellor  broke  out  into  a  very  immoilerate  passion 
against  the  wickedness  of  his  daughter,  and  said  with  all 
imaginable  earnestness,  'that  as  soon  as  he  came  home,  he 
would  turn  her  (his  daughter)  out  of  his  house  as  a  strumpet 
to  shift  for  herself,  and  would  never  see  her  again.'  "  * 

Observe  that  this  great  mïui  had  received  the  news 
from  the  king  unprepared,  and  that  he  made  use  of 
these  fatherly  expressions  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
He  added,  "that  he  had  much  rather  his  daughter 
should  be  the  duke's  whore  than  his  wife,"  Is  this  not 
heroical  ?  But  let  Clarendon  speak  for  Iiimself.  Only 
such  a  true  monarchical  heart  can  surpass  itself: 

"  He  was  ready  to  give  a  positive  judgment,  in  which  he 
hoped  their  lordships  would  concur  with  him  ;  that  the  king 
should  immediately  cause  the  woman  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower, 

^  The  Life  of  Clarendon^  ed.  by  himself,  new  éd.,  1827,  8  TQk,L 
878. 
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mid  to  be  coM%  into  &  dungeon  under  oo  strict  a  guard,  that  wc 
Ipenion  living  should  be  admitted  to  come  to  her;  and  the» 
[that  an  act  of  ParJiamenI  should  be  immediately  passed  for  the 
I  cutting  off  her  head,  to  which  he  would  not  ordy  give  hk 
I  consent^  but  would  vtry  willingly  be  the  tiret  man  that  should 
I  propose  it."  1 

mt  Boman  virtue  ï     Afraid  of  not  being  believed  he 

linsista;  whoever  knew  tlie  man,  will  believe  that  all 

Ithis  came  from  the  very  bottom  of  his  heart     He  is 

I  not  yet  satisfied;  he  repeats  lus  advice;  he  addresses 

to  the  king  dififerent  Goncluaive  r^uionmgs,  in  order 

that  they  might  cut  off  the  head  of  his  daughter  : 

*'  I  hfljd  rather  submit  and  bear  it  (this  diagraoe)  with  all 
humility,  than  that  it  should  he  repaired  hy  muking  her  hia 
wife^  the  thought  whereof  I  do  so  much  aboniinat^,  thiit  I  had 
much  rather  see  her  dead,  with  aU  the  infamy  that  ie  due  to 
her  prestimption/'  * 

In  this  maûDer,  a  man,  who  is  m  difficulty,  can  keep 
his  salary  and  his  CbaoceUor's  robes.  Sir  Charles 
Berkley,  captain  of  the  Buke  of  York's  guards,  did 
better  still  ;  he  solemnly  swore  *'  that  he  had  lain 
with  the  young  lady/*  and  declared  himself  ready  to 
many  her  "  for  the  sake  of  the  duke,  though  be  knew 
well  the  familiarity  the  duke  had  with  her/*  Then, 
shortly  afterwards,  he  confessed  that  he  had  lied,  but 
with  a  good  intention^  in  all  honour,  in  order  to  save 
the  royal  family  from  such  a  mésalliance.  This  admir- 
able self-sacrifice  was  rewarded;  he  aoon  had  a 
pension  from  the  privy  purse,  and  was  created  Ear!  of 
Falmouth,  From  the  firat,  the  baseness  of  the  public 
orations  rivalled  that  of  mdividuals.     The  House 


*  The  Lift  qf  Cim^ftdofL,  i  S79 
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of  Commons,  but  recently  master  of  the  countiy,  sdl 
fall  of  Presbyterians,   rebels,   and  conquerors,  voted 
«'that  neither  themselves  nor  the  people  of  Eng^ 
could  be  freed  from  the  horrid  guilt  of  the  late  un- 
natural rebellion,  or  from  the  punishmeut  which  that 
guilt  merited,  unless  they  formally  availed  themselves 
of  his  majesty's  grace  and  pardon,  as  set  forth  in  the 
declaration  of  Breda."     Then  all  these  heroes  went  in 
a  body  and  threw  themselves  with  contrition  at  the 
sacred  feet  of  their  monarch.    In  this  tiniversal  pros- 
tration it  seemed  that  no  one  had   any  courage  left 
The  king  became  the   hireling  of   Louis   XIY.,  and 
sold    his    country   for   a   large    pension.       Ministen^ 
members   of    Parliament,     ambassadors,    all   received 
French  money.     The  contÉigion  spread  even  to  patriota, 
to   men    noted    for    their    purity,    to   marytrs.     Lord 
William  Russell  intrigued  with  Versailles;  Algernon 
Sidney  accepted    500    guineas.     They  had    not  dis- 
crimination enough  to  retain  a  show  of  spirit;  they 
had  not  spirit  enough  to  retain  a  show  of  honour.^ 

In  men  thus  laid  bare,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  yon 
is  the  bloodthirsty  instinct  of  brute  beasts.     Sir  John 

^  *'  Mr.  Evelyn  teUs  me  of  several  of  the  menial  aenrants  of  tbe 
Court  lacking  bread,  that  have  not  received  a  fiirthing  wages  since  ^ 
King's  coining  in/'^Pepys*  Diary,  ed.  Lord  Braybrooke,  8d  éd.,  1S48. 
5  vols.,  iv.  April  26,  1667. 

"  Mr.  Povy  says  that  to  this  day  the  King  do  foUow  the  women  m 
much  as  he  ever  did  ;  that  the  Duke  of  York  ....  hath  come  out  of 
his  wife's  bed,  and  gone  to  others  laid  in  bed  for  him  ;  .  .  .  .  that  the 
fiunily  (of  the  Duke)  is  in  horrible  disorder  by  being  in  debt  bj 
spending  above  £60,000  per  annum,  when  he  hath  not  £40,000"  {Ihii, 
iv.  June  23,  1667). 

"  It  is  certain  that,  as  it  now  is,  the  seamen  of  England,  in  my  o» 
science,  would,  if  they  could,  go  over  and  serve  the  king  of  Fnaee  or 
Holland  rather  than  us**  (Ibid.  iv.  June  26,  1667). 
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Qventry,  a  member  of  Parliament,  let  «ome  word 
pe  him,  which  was  coustrued  iitU»  a  reproach  of  the 
lyal  amours.  His  frieod,  Uie  Duke  oi  Monmouth, 
ntrived  that  he  should  be  treat;heni\iely  assaulted 
der  the  klug's  cxïJimiaiid,  by  rtisp^ctablt^  men  devoted 
his  sendee,  who  slit  his  nose  to  th^  î+oue,  A  vile 
retch  of  tlie  name  of  Blood  tried  to  jisi*iisaioate  thtj 
of  Ormond,  and  to  stab  the  keeper  of  the 
r,  in  order  to  steal  the  crown  jewels,  Chariea 
,,  c^nsideriûg  that  this  was  an  interesting  and  dis- 
[giiished  man  of  his  kind,  pardooetl  him,  gave  him  an 
tate  in  Ireland,  and  admitted  him  to  his  presence, 
side  by  side  with  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  so  that  Blood 
became  a  sort  of  hero,  and  was  received  in  good  society. 
After  such  splendid  examples,  men  dared  eveiything. 
^  Tlie  Duke  of  Buckingham,  a  lover  of  the  Countess  of 
■Etrewsbury,  alew  the  Earl  in  a  duel;  the  Countess, 
BQisguiâed  as  a  page,  held  Buckingbam's  horse,  while  she 
n  embraced  him,  covered  as  he  was  with  her  hnsband'â 
■Uood  ;  and  the  ninnierer  and  aiiultereBS  returned 
B^ublicly,  and  as  triumphantly,  to  the  house  of  tlie 
dead  man.  We  can  no  longer  wonder  at  hearing  Coimt 
Kuoigsmark  describe  as  a  *'  peccadillo  **  an  assassination 
hich  he  had  committed  by  waylaying  his  victim.  I 
scribe  a  duel  out  of  Pepys,  to  give  a  notion  of  the 
anners  of  the^e  bloodthirsty  cut-throats.  Sir  H. 
assis  and  Tom  Porter,  the  greatest  friends  in 
e  world,  were  talking  together  : 

[and  Sir  H.  Bellassia  talked  a  little  louder  than  ordinaiy  to 

tcMii  Pcirtêr,  g:iviiig  of  him  some  advice.     Borne  of  the  company 

nâmfz  hy  said^  *  What  t  are  they  quarrelling,  that  they  talk 

high  t  *     Sir  H.  BeOajseis,  heariag  it.  Mid,  *  If o  !  '  says  he  : 

[  would  ha  va  yuu  know  I  never  qti  arret,  but  I  strike  r  and 
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take  that  as  a  rule  of  miuel'  'Howl'  says  Tom  Ptaite^ 
'strike  !  I  would  I  could  see  the  man  in  England  thai  ami, 
give  me  a  blow  !  '  with  that  Sir  H.  BeUassia  did  give  him  abs 
of  the  eare  ;  and  so  they  were  going  to  figbt  there»  but  ven 
hindered.  .  .  .  Tom  Porter,  being  informed  that  Sir  H.  Bd» 
sis'  coach  was  coming,  went  down  out  of  the  ooffee-hoiiae  when 
he  staid  for  the  tidings,  and  stopped  the  coach,  and  bade  ft 
H.  BellassiB  come  out.  '  Why,'  says  H.  BeUassia,  '  yoa  wiH  not 
hurt  me  coming  out,  will  youf  '  'No,'  aaya  Tom  Porter.  So 
out  he  went,  and  both  drew.  .  .  .  They  wounded  one  aootiia; 
and  Sir  H.  Bellassis  so  much  that  it  is  feared  he  will  die"— ^ 

which  he  did  ten  days  after. 

Bull-dogs  like  these  took  no  pity  on  their  enemioL 
The  Restoration  opened  with  a  butcheiy.  The  Lonb 
conducted  the  trials  of  the  republicans  with  a  shame- 
lessness  of  cruelty  and  an  excess  of  rancour  that  were 
extraordinary.  A  sheriflf  struggled  with  Sir  Harry 
Vane  on  the  scaffold,  rummaging  his  pockets,  and 
taking  from  him  a  paper  which  he  attempted  to  real 
During  the  trial  of  Major-General  Harrison,  the  hang- 
man was  placed  by  his  side,  in  a  black  dress,  with  a 
rope  in  his  hand;  they  sought  to  give  him  a  M 
enjoyment  of  the  foretaste  of  death.  He  was  cut  down 
alive  from  the  gibbet,  and  disembowelled  ;  he  saw  his 
entrails  cast  into  the  fire  ;  he  was  then  quartered,  and  his 
still  beating  heart  was  torn  out  and  shown  to  the  people. 
The  cavaliers  gathered  round  for  amusement  Here  and 
there  one  of  them  would  do  worse  even  than  this.  Colonel 
Turner,  seeing  them  quarter  John  Coke,  the  lawyer, 
told  the  sheriff's  men  to  bring  Hugh  Peters,  another  d 
the  condemned,  nearer;  the  executioner  came  up,  and 
rubbing  his  bloody  hands,  asked  the  unfortunate  man 

^  Pepifi  Diary,  vol.  iv.,  29th  July  1067. 
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if  the  work  pieced  him,  Tïi^  rotting  bodies  of  Crom- 
well, IretoD  and  Bradshaw  were  diig  up  in  the  night, 
and  their  heads  fixed  ou  poles  over  Westrninater  Hall 
Ladies  weut  to  see  these  disgusting  sights;  the  good 
Evelyn  applauded  them;  the  courtiera  made  songs  on 
them.  These  people  were  fallen  so  low,  that  they  did 
not  even  turn  sick  at  it  Sight  and  smell  no  longer 
aided  hiimanity  by  producing  repugnance  ;  their  senses 
were  as  dead  as  their  hearts. 

From  carnage  they  threw  themselves  into  debauchery. 
You  should  read  the  life  of  tlie  Earl  of  Kochester,  a 
courtier  and  a  poet,  wlio  was  the  hero  of  the  tima 
His  manners  were  those  of  a  lawless  and  wretched 
mountebank  ;  his  delight  was  to  haunt  the  stews,  to 
debauch  women,  to  write  filthy  songs  and  lewd  pam- 
phlets ;  he  spent  bia  time  between  gossiping  with  the 
maids  of  honour,  broik  with  men  of  letters,  the  re- 
ceiving of  insidts,  the  giving  of  blows.  By  way  of 
playing  the  gallant,  he  eloped  with  liis  wife  before  be 
married  her.  Out  of  a  spirit  of  bravado,  he  decliBed 
fighting  a  duel,  and  gained  the  name  of  a  coward.  For 
five  years  together  he  was  said  to  be  drunk.  The  spirit 
within  him  failing  of  a  worthy  outlet,  plunged  him  into 
adventures  more  befitting  a  down.  Once  with  the 
Buke  of  Buckingham  he  raited  an  inn  on  the  Xew- 
market  mad^  and  turned  innkeepeir,  supplying  tlie 
husbands  with  drink  and  defiling  their  wive^  He 
introduced  himself,  disguised  as  an  old  woman,  into  th^ 
house  of  a  miser,  robbed  him  of  his  wife,  and  passei! 
her  on  to  Buckingham.  The  husband  hanged  himself; 
they  made  very  merry  over  the  aflkir.  At  another  time 
he  disguised  himself  as  a  chairman,  then  as  a  beggar,  and 
paid  court  to  the  gutter-girls.     He  ended  by  turning  a 

VOL.  f\  a 
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quack  astrologer,  and  vendor  of  drugs  for  procuring  abv* 
tion,  in  the  suburbs.    It  was  the  licentiousness  of  a  fervid 
imagination,  which  fouled  itself  as  another  would  have 
adorned  it,  which  forced  its  way  into  lewdness  and  folly 
as  another  would  have  done  into  sense  and  beauty.  WLat 
can  come  of  love  in  hands  like  these  ?     We  cannot  copy 
even  the  titles  of  his  poems  ;  they  were  written  only 
for  the  haunts  of  vice.     Stendhal  said  that  love  is  like 
a  dried  up  bough  cast  into  a  mine  ;  the  crystals  cover 
it,  spread  out  into  filagree  work,  and  end  by  converting 
the  worthless  stick  into  a  sparkling  tuft  of  the  purest 
diamonds.     Bochester  begins  by  depriving  love  of  all 
its  adornment,  and  to  make  sure  of  grasping  it,  con- 
verts it  into  a  stick.     Every  refined  sentiment,  eveiy 
fancy;    the    enchantment,    the    serene,    sublime   glow 
which  transforms  in  a  moment  this  wretched  world  of 
ours  ;  the  illusion  which,  uniting  all  the  powers  of  our 
being,  shows   us   perfection   in   a  finite  creature,  and 
eternal  bliss  in  a  transient  emotion, — aU  has  vanished  ; 
there  remain  but  satiated  appetites  and  palled  senses. 
The  worst  of  it  is,  that  he  writes  without  spirit,  and 
methodically  enough.     He  has  no  natural  ardour,  no 
picturesque  sensuality  ;  his  satires  prove  him  a  disciple 
of  Boileau.      Nothing  is  more  disgusting  than  obscenity 
in  cold  blood.      We  can  endure  the  obscene  works  of 
Giulio  Eomano,  and  his  Venetian  voluptuousness,  be- 
cause in  them  genius  sets  off  sensuality,  and  the  loveli- 
ness of  the  splendid  coloured  draperies  transform^  an 
orgie  into  a  work  of  art.      We  pardon  Kabelai.s,  when 
we  have  entered  into  the  deep  current  of  manly  joy 
and  vigour,  with  which  his  feasts  abound.      We  can 
hold  our  nose  and  have  done  with  it,  while  we  follow 
with  admiration,  and  even   sympathy,  the    torrent  of 
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nad  f&QGim  which  flows  through  hk  mire.     But 

066  a  man  trying   to  bê  el^aut  and   remainiug 

kliscene,  eadeavouricg   to   paint    the   sectimentô  of  a 

avvy  in  the  lauguage  of  a  man  of  the  world,  who 

es  to  find   a  suitable  metaphor  for  every  kind   of 

Itb,   who    plays   the   blackguard  studiously  and  de- 

ibemtely,  who,  excused  neither  by  genuine  feeling  Bor 

B  glow  of  fancy,  nor  knowledge,  nor  genius,  degraded 

good  style  of  writing  to  such  work, — it  is  like  a 

fascal  who  seta  himself  to  sully  a  set  of  gems  in  a 

tter.     The  end   of   all   is  but  disgust  and  illnesa. 

Lie  La  Fontaine  continues  to  the  last  day  capabld 

of  tenderness  and  happiness,  this  man  at  the  age  of 

tJiirty  insults  the  weaker  sex  with  spiteful  malignity; 

*^  When  she  i^  jonng,  she  whon»  herself  for  sport  ; 
And  when  ehe's  old,  she  bawds  for  her  eapport,  ,  .  . 
She  te  a  snare,  a  shamble,  and  a  stews  ; 
Her  meat  and  eance  ehs  doea  for  léch6i;]r  ehuae^ 
And  does  m  laziDess  delight  the  more, 
Baeause  hy  that  she  is  provoked  to  whore^ 
Uiigratetnî,  treacherotiSp  enviouËly  iadined. 
Wild  be&Ats  are  tamefl,  âoods  easier  far  oonûiied. 
Than  is  her  stubborn  and  rebellions  mind.  .  .  « 
Her  temper  so  extravagant  we  Gnd^ 
She  hates,  nr  is  impertuietitly  kind* 
Would  she  be  grave,  .nhe  then  look»  like  a  devil. 
And  like  a  fool  or  whore,  whea  she  be  civil .  ,  » 
OonÈentioiiâ,  wicked,  and  not  fit  to  tnist, 
And  covetous  to  sjïeud  tt  on  her  liijst,*'  ^ 

What  a  confession  is  such  a  judgment  !  what  an  ab- 
stract of  life  \  You  see  the  roisterer  stupified  at  the 
end  of  Ma  career,  dried  up  like  a  mummy,  eaten  away 

-  1  fiûchester'a  works,  edited  hy  St.  Evremond, 
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by  ulcers.  Amid  the  choruses,  the  crude  satires*,  ùi 
rcmeiûbrauce  of  plana  miBcamed,  the  suLUed  eïijoyiOiÊ&ti 
which  are  heaped  up  in  hia  wearied  himn  aa  in  a  mk, 
the  fear  of  damnation  is  fermenting  ;  he  dies  a  deTo 
at  the  age  of  thirty-three. 

At  the  head  of  all,  the  king  seta  the  example.     Th5" 
*'  old  goat  "  as  the  courtiers  call  him.  imagines  himsd^ 
a  man  of  gaiety  and  ele^nca      What  gaiety  !  w}im 
elegance!     French  mannera  do  not  auit   men  h- 
the  Channel     When  they  are  Catholica,  they  fan  _ 
narrow  superstition  ;  when  epicureans,  into  groea  d^ 
bauchery;  when  courtiers,  into  base  senility; 
sceptics,  into  \Tilgar  atheism.     The  court  of  Lri^ 
could  only  imitate  French  furniture  and  dresa 
regular  and  decent  exterior  which  public  tast^ 
tained  at  Versailles  was  here  dispensed  with  as  troiib 
some.     Charles  and  his  brother,  in  their  state  dresi 
would  set  oflF  mnniog  as  in  a  camiTàL      On  the  dt? 
when  the  Dutch  tieet  burned  the  English  ships  hi  tb 
Thames,  the  king  supped  with  the  Duchess  of  Mo 
mouth,  and  amused  himself  by  chasing  a  moth 
council,  while  business  was  being  transacted,  he  won 
be  playing  with  his  dog*     Bochester  and  Buekingh 
insulted  him  by  insolent  repartees  or  dissolute  ep 
grams  ;  he  would  fly  into  a  passion  and  suffer  them  i 
go  on.     He  q^uarrelled  with  his  mistr^s  in  public  ; 
called  him  an  idiots  and  be  caUed  her  a  jade 
would  leave  her  in  the  morning»  "  so  that  the  ve  _ 
ientrye  speak  of  it"*     He  8ufifere4  her  to  play  him 
false  before  the  eyes  of  all  ;  at  one  time  she  received  a 
couple  of  actoTSj  one  of  whom  was  a  niountebauk.     1/ 
nedd  were,  she  would  use  abusive  language  to  hha 

*  Pigp^i*  IHartft  ii  January  I,  1662-186S, 
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"  The  King  hath  declared  that  he  did  not  get  the  child 
of  which  she  is  conceived  at  this  tima  But  she  told 
him,  "...  !  but  you  shall  own  it"  ^  Whereupon  he 
did  acknowledge  the  child,  and  took  to  himself  a  couple 
of  actresses  for  consolation.  When  his  new  wife, 
Catherine  of  Braganza,  arrived,  he  drove  away  her 
attendants,  used  coarse  language  to  her,  that  he  might 
force  on  her  the  familiarities  of  his  mistress,  and 
finished  by  degrading  her  to  a  friendship  such  as  thi& 
The  good  Pepys,  notwithstanding  his  loyal  feelings,  ends 
by  saying,  having  heard  the  king  and  the  duke  talk, 
and  seeing  and  observing  their  manner  of  discourse, 
"  God  forgive  me  !  though  I  admire  them  with  all  the 
duty  possible,  yet  the  more  a  man  considers  and 
observes  them,  the  less  he  finds  of  difference  between 
them  and  other  men,  though,  blessed  be  Gk)d  I  they  are 
both  princes  of  great  nobleness  and  spirits."'  He 
heard  that,  on  a  certain  day,  the  king  was  so  besotted 
with  Mrs.  Stewart  that  he  gets  "  into  comers,  and  will 
be  with  her  half  an  hour  together  kissing  her  to  the 
observation  of  all  the  world."  *  Another  day.  Captain 
Ferrers  told  him  "  how,  at  a  ball  at  Court,  a  child  was 
dropped  by  one  of  the  ladies  in  dancing."  They  took 
it  off  in  a  handkerchief,  "  and  the  King  had  it  in  his 
closet  a  week  after,  and  did  dissect  it,  making  great 
sport  of  it."*  Those  ghastly  freaks  and  these  lewd 
events  make  us  shudder.  The  courtiers  went  with  the 
stream.  Miss  Jennings,  who  became  Duchess  of  Tjr- 
connel,  disguised  herself  one  day  as  an  orange  girl,  and 
cried  her  wares  in  the  street^  Pepys  recoimts  festi- 
vities in  which  lords  and  ladies  smeared  one  another^s 

*  Pepys*  Diary,  iv.  July  30,  1667. 
*  im.  iU.  Jnly  26,  1665.  >  IbiéL  il  Not.  9,  1668. 

«  Md.  ii  Feb.  8,  17,  1662-8.  •  IHd,  Feb.  21,  1664-1666i 
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emorseless  as  on  iron  machina    Hence  we  ^nd  in  him 
a  method  aad  style  of  surprising  dryness  and  vigoui; 
most  adapted  to  build  up  and    pull   down;    bence  a 
philosophy  which^  by  the  audacity  of  its  teaching,  has 
placed  in  an    undying  light    one  of   the    indestmct- 
ible  phases    of   the  human  mind*       In  every  object, 
ei^ery  event»  there  ia  some  primitive  and  constant  fact. 
which    forms,  as  it  were,  the   nucleus  around  which 
group    themselves    the    various    developments    which 
complete  it     The  positive  mind  swoops  down  imme- 
diately upon  this  nucleus,  crushes  the  brilliant  growth 
I     which  covers  it  ;  disperses»  annihilates  it  ;  then,  concen- 
H^Bting  upon  it  the  full  force  of  its  violent  grasp,  loosens 
^BLittiaes  it  up,  shapes  it,  and  lifts  it  into  a  coospicuous 
B^ttoltion,  from  whence  it  may  heocefortb  shine  out  to  all 
men  and  for  all  time  like  a  crystal     All  ornament,  all 
emotions,  are  excluded  from  the  style  of  Hobbes  ^  it  ia 
à  mere  aggregate  of  arguments  and  concise  facts  in  a 
small  space,  united  together  by  deduction,  m  by  iron 
bands.     There  are  no  tints,  no  fine  or  unusual  word. 
He  makes  use  only  of  words  most  familiar  to  conmion 
and  lasting  usage  ;  there  are  not  a  dozen  employed  by 
him    which,  during    two  hundred  years,  Imve    grown 
obsolete  ;  he  pierces  to  the  root  of  all  seusatiou,  removes 
the  transient  and  brilliant  extemald.  narrows  the  solid 
portion  which  ia  the  permanent  subject-matter  of  all 
■     ^thought,  and  the  proper  object  of  common  inteUigencj». 
^^He  curtails  throughout  in  order  to  stretigthen  ;  he  attains 
^^gûUdity  by  suppression.    Of  all  tliB  bonds  which  connect 
ideas,  he  retains  but  one,  and  that  the  most  stable  ;  hia 
style  is  only  a  continuous  chain  of  reasoning  of  the  most 
itîïbbom  description,  wholly  made  up  of  additions  and 
tnbtractions,  reduced  to  a  combiimtion  of  certain  aunple 
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ideas,  which  added  on   to  or   diminifthing  firom  om 
another,  make  up,  under  varions  names,  the  totals  m 
differences,  of  which  we  are  for  ever  eiUier  stadying  tk 
formation  or  imravelling  the  elements.       He  piinoed 
beforehand   the  method  of  Condillac,   beginning  with 
tracing  to  the  original  fact,  palpably  and  clearly,  so  as 
to  pursue  step  by  step  the  filiation  and  parentage  of 
the  ideas  of  which  this  primary  fact  is  the  stock,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  reader,  conducted  from  total  to 
total,  may  at  any  moment  test  the  exactness  of  his 
operation,  and  verify  the  truth  of  his  results.     Such  a 
logical  system  cuts  across  the  grain  of  prejudice  with 
a  mechanical  stiffness  and  boldness.       Hobbes  clean 
science  of  scholastic  words  and  theories.      He  laughs 
down  quiddities,  he  does  away  '^dth  rational  and  inteUi- 
gible  classifications,  \\e  rejects  the  authority  of  refer- 
ences.^     He  cuts,  as  with  a  surgeon's  knife,  at  the  heart 
of  the  most  living  creeds.     He  denies  the  authenticity 
of   the  books  of  Moses,  Joshua,  and    the  like.      He 
declares  that  no  argument  proves  the  divinity  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  that,  in  order  to  believe  it,  every  man  requires 
a  supernatural  and  personal  revelation.       He  upsets  in 
half-a-dozen  words  the  authority  of  this  and  every  other 
revelation.^     He  reduces  man  to  a  mere  body,  the  soul 

^  Though  I  reyerence  those  men  of  ancient  times  that  either  have 
written  truth  perspicuously,  or  set  it  in  a  better  way  to  find  it  out  om- 
selTes,  yet  to  the  antû^uity  itself,  I  think  netliing  due  ;  for  if  we 
reverence  the  age,  the  present  is  the  oldest. — Hobbes'  Works,  Moles- 
worth,  11  vols.  8vo,  1839-45,  iii.  712. 

*  "  To  say  he  hath  spoken  to  him  in  a  dream,  is  no  more  than  tc 
■ay  he  dreamed  that  God  spake  to  him.  .  .  .  To  say  he  hath  seen  a  vision 
or  heard  a  voice,  is  to  say  that  he  has  dreamed  between  sleeping  and  wak- 
ing. ...  To  say  he  speaks  by  supernatural  inspiration,  is  to  say  he  finds 
en  ardent  desire  to  speak,  or  some  strong  opinion  of  himself  for  which  hfl 
un.  allege  no  suflicient  and  natural  reason." — Pn*f.  iii.  361-2. 
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to  a  function,  God,  to  an  unknown  existence.  His 
phrases  read  like  equations  or  mathematical  results.  In 
fact  it  is  from  mathematics  ^  that  he  derives  the  idea 
of  all  science.  He  would  reconstitute  moral  science 
on  the  same  basis.  He  assigns  to  it  this  foundation 
when  he  lays  down  that  sensation  is  an  internal  move- 
ment caused  by  an  external  shock  ;  desire,  an  internal 
movement  toward  an  external  object;  and  he  builds 
upon  these  two  notions  the  whole  system  of  morals. 
Again,  he  assigns  to  morals  a  mathematical  method, 
when  he  distinguishes,  like  the  geometrician,  between 
two  simple  ideas,  which  he  transforms  by  degrees  into 
two  more  complex  ;  and  when  on  the  basis  of  sensation 
and  desire  he  constructs  the  passions,  the  rights,  and 
institutions  of  man,  just  as  the  geometrician  out  of 
straight  lines  and  curves  constructs  all  the  varieties  of 
figure.  To  morals  he  gives  a  mathematical  aspect,  by 
mapping  out  the  incomplete  and  rigid  construction  of 
human  life,  like  the  network  of  imaginary  forms  which 
geometricians  have  conceived.  For  the  first  time 
there  was  discernible  in  him,  as  in  Descartes,  but 
exaggerated  and  standing  out  more  conspicuously,  that 
species  of  intellect  which  produced  the  classic  age  in 
Europe:  not  the  independence  of  inspiration  and 
genius  which  marked  the  Renaissance  ;  not  the  mature 
experimental  methods  and  conceptions  of  aggregates 
which  distinguish  the  present  age,  but  the  independence 

^  "  From  the  principal  parts  of  Natare,  Reason,  and  Passion,  have 
proceeded  two  kiuds  of  learning,  mathenuUical  and  dogmatical.  The 
fomiei  is  free  from  controversy  and  dispaie,  because  it  consisteth  in 
comparing  figure  and  motion  only,  in  which  ihings  truth  and  the  irUeretê 
of  men  oppose  not  each  other.  But  in  the  other  there  is  nothing 
nndisputable,  because  it  compares  men,  and  meddles  with  their  right  and 
profit"— Hobbes*  Works,  Molesworth,  11  vols.  Svo,  1889-45,  iv.Epii.  ded 
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of  argumentative  reasoning,  wbieli  dîâpeiialûg  with 
imagination,  liberating  itself  frouj  traditian,  badly  p 
tising  experience;  acknowledges  its  qtieeu   in  Ic^ic, 
model  iJi  mathematics,  its  instnunent  in    raUor lu, 
itâ  audience  in  polialied    society,  itg  employ raent 
average  truth,  its  subject-matter  in  abstract  humaniij, 
its  formula  in  ideology,  and  in  the  French   RevoktK 
at  once  its  glory  and  its  condemimtion,  it®  triumph 
its  cLose. 

But  whereas  Descartes,  in  the  midst  of  a  p 
society  and  religion,  noble  and  calm,  enthroned  in 
gence  and  elevated  manj  Kobbea,  in  the  midat  of 
overthrown  society  and  a  religion  run  mad^  degmded 
and  enthroned  matter.  Through  disgust  of  Puritanilifl,^ 
the  courtiera  reduced  human  existence  to  an  a^ynnf 
licentiouâness  ;  through  disgust  of  Puritamsm,  Hobbes 
reduced  human  nature  to  its  merely  animal  aspect. 
The  courtiers  were  practically  atheists  and  brutish,  aa 
he  was  atheistic  and  brutish  in  the  province  of  specu- 
lation.  They  had  established  the  fashion  of  instinct 
and  egotism  ;  he  wrote  the  philosophy  of  egotism  and 
instinct.  They  had  wiped  out  from  their  hearts  all 
refined  and  noble  sentiments  ;  he  wiped  out  from  the 
heart  all  noble  and  refined  sentiment  Ha  arranged 
their  manners  into  a  theoiy,  gave  them  the  manual 
their  conduct,  wrote  down  beforehand  the  nn 
which  they  were  to  reduce  to  practice.^  With 
as  with  them,  ''the  greatest  good  is  the  préservatif 
of  life  and  limb  ;  the  greatest  evil  is  death,  especis 
with  pain,"  Other  goods  and  other  evils  are  only  the 
means  of  these.  None  seek  or  wish  for  anything 
but  that  which  is  pleasurable.  "  Ko  man  gives  excepi 
1  HU  dnef  works  were  wntten  b«tween  1616  and  lft&5« 
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a  peisonal  advautage/'  Why  are  frïêndships  good 
"tilings  ?  "  Btiuauae  tliey  a?e  useful  ;  frietids  serve  for 
defence  and  otherwi^ie,"  Why  du  %vb  pity  one  another  î 
j^ Because  we  imagine  that  a  giuiilîu-  misfortune  may 
&fall  oursi4ve8."  Why  is  it  îk»U©  to  paaloû  him  who 
Ika  it  ?  *'  Becaitse  thus  one  proves  confidence  in  self/* 
jch  IB  the  backgrouiul  of  the  human  heart  Consider 
&w  what  becomes  of  the  most  precious  flowers  in  these 
lighting  handa  *'  Music,  painting,  poetiy,  are  agree- 
ble  as  imitations  which  recall  the  past,  because  if  the 
at  was  good,  it  is  agreeable  in  ita  imitation  as  a  good 
ing  ;  but  if  it  was  bad,  it  is  agreeable  in  its  imitation 
bûing  past"'  To  this  gross  mechanism  he  reduceâ 
fine  arts;  it  was  perceptible  in  his  attempt 'to 
late  the  Hiad,  In  his  sight,  philosophy  is  a  thing 
like  kiui  "  Wisdom  is  serviceable,  because  it  has 
it  some  kind  of  pn>tection  ;  if  it  is  desirable  in  itself, 
>  is  because  it  is  pleasant''  Thus  there  is  no  dignity  in 
knowledge.  It  is  a  pastime  or  an  assistance  ;  good,  as  a 
servant  or  a  puppet  is  a  good  thing.  Money  being  more 
eerviceable,  is  worth  more.  "Not  he  who  is  wise  is  rich^  as 
the  Stoics  say  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  wlio  is  rich  is 
wise/'*     As  to  religion,  it  is  but  '*  the  fear  of  an  in- 

>  Nemo  dat  tiîai  reapiciens  sd  bonum  tlbi. 

Ainkitt»  boas&t  Eiempe  ntilet.     Nam  «micUl»  cum  md  multi  alii^ 

ad  pfKaîclmm  cooferuTit. 
Sftplentta  titile.     Nam  pncaidînm  m  se  tinliet  noimalltiin.     Etïnm 
ïpYfetibiîe  L*«t  per  le,  id  ut  Jaeuttdnm.     Item  pulehrum,  i|uk  acqiiiaitïi 

Kon  cnim  qui  sâpiËUB  «ât*  ut  dix^re  stoîoi,  dives  ett,  sed  oomtm  qai 

dives  «8t  HJlpbt)»  cat  dieendus  eat, 

IgQOôcorv  veniftit]  pettrntl  pulchmm.     Nnm  îndîi^îniu  fîdueîie  ani^ 
Imltfttio  jtiL*uud(trfi  :    revuo&t  «nim  pn«tent&.      Pr^tt^rita  nutt^m  iS 

bon  II   fit  thrill  t,  jncunda  «tint   repri^simUta,    qulti  bcitm  ;    hi   mab,   quia 

pnettsritA.      Jq^unda  igitur    luusico,    poeaiB  picttim. —  Hobbec*  Opéf^ 

Lalina,  Mol^BWortb»  Tol  iL  08-102. 
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▼isible  power,  whether  this  Im  a  figment^  or 
bom  hlstoiy  by  general  conaent.'''      Indeed,  tUii 
true  for  a  Bochester  or  a  Charles  IL  ;  cowards  or  fadli^] 
superstitious  or  Uasphemeis,  they  conceived  of  ] 
beyond.     Neither  ia  there  any  nataral  ri^t    "Béai 
men  were  bound  by  contract  one  with  another,  né  I 
had  the  right  to  do  what  he  would  against  wbomb] 
would."    Nor  any  natural  friendship.     "  All  i 
is  for  the  cause  of  advantage  or  of  glory,  tliat  is^ibrlDn  I 
of  one's  self,  not  of  one's  associates,     llie  origin  of  pal 
and  durable  sssodations  ia  not  mutual  well-wishiogh  | 
mutual  fear.     The  desire  of  injuring  is  innate  in  A 
Man  LB  to  man  a  woI£  .  .  .  Warfare  was  the 
condition  of  men  before  societies  were  formed  ;  and  dji  ' 
not  incidentally,  but  of  all  against  all  :  and  this  war  is 
of   its  own  nature  eternal"  -     Sectarian   violence  kt 
loose,  the  conflict  of  ambitions,  the  fall  of  govemments. 
the  overflow  of   soured  imaginations    and    malevolent 
passions,  had  raised  up  this  idea  of  society  and  of  man- 
kind.    One  and  all,  philosophers  and  people,  yeamcd 
for   monarchy    and    repose.      Hobbes,    an    inexoraUe 
logician,   would   have  it   absolute;    repression    wouU 

^  Metua  potentiaram  inrisibilium,  sire  fictae  illas  sint,  sire  ib 
hiftoriis  accepte  aint  publice,  religio  est  si  publiée  accepte  non  ût, 
fupeiBtitio. — Hobbes*  Opera  Latino,  Moleswortb,  iii.  45. 

'  Omnia  igitur  societaa  vel  commodi  causa  vel  glorias,  hoc  est,  mi, 
non  socionim  aniore  contrahitur. — Ibid,  ii  161. 

Statuendum  igitur  est,  originem  magnarum  et  diuturnanim  8od^ 
tatum  non  a  mutua  hominum  benevolentia,  aed  a  mutuo  nietu  exatitisM. 
^Ibid.  il  161. 

Yoluntaa  lœdendi  omnibua  quidem  ineat  in  statu  natune.^/^  il 
162. 

Statua  hominum  naturalia  antequam  in  aocietatem  coiretnr  bellnm 

fherit  ;  neque  hoc  aimpliciter,  aed  bellum  omnium  in  omnes. Ibid,  & 

166. 

Bellum  aiu  natura  aeinpitemanL^See  166,  L  16L 
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tiii£  ^  more  stam,  peace  more  lasting.     The  sove- 
ign  should  b©  unopposed.     Wlmtsoever  he  might  do 
;aiD6t  a  subject,  under  whatever  pretext,  would  not  be 
jtiâtice.    He  ought  to  decide  upon  the  canonical  books. 
Jle  was  pope,  and  more  than  popa     Were  he  to  (Com- 
mand it,  his  subjects  shoidd  reiionnce  Christ,  at  least 
jftith  their  mouth  ;  the  original  contract  has  given  up 
him,  without  any  reservation,  all  responaibility  of 
^xterual  actions;   at  least,  according  to  this  view,  the 
etarian  wiU  no  longer  have  tJie  pretext  of  hia  con- 
cience  m  harassing  the  state.     To  such  extremities  had 
le  intense  weariness  and  horror  of  civil  war  driven  a 
piarrow  but  logical  intellect      Ppon  the  secime  den  in 
p^hich  he  had  with  every  effort  imprisoned  and  confined 
le  evil  beast  of  prey,  he  laid  as  a  final  weight,  in  order 
lat  he  might  perpetuate  the  captivity  of  humanity,  the 
rhole  philosophy  and  theory  not  simply  of  man.  but  of 
le  remainder  of  the  universe.     He  reduced  judgment 
the  '*  combination  of  two  terms,'*  ideas  to  conditions 
the  brain,  sensations  to  motions  of  the  body,  general 
iws  to  simple  words,  all  substance  to  corporeality,  all 
lence  to  the  knowledge  of  sensible  bodies,  the  human 
lïeing  to  a  body  capable  of  motion  given  or  received  ; 
eo  that  man,  recognising  himself  and  nature  only  under 
this  despised  form,  and  degraded  in  his  conception  of 
himself  and  of  the  world,  might  bow  beneath  the  burden 
of  a  necessary  authority,  and  submit  in  the  end  to  the 
yoke  which  Ids  rebellious  nature  rejects,  yet  is  forced  to 
tolerate^     Suclt,  in  brief,  is  the  aim  which  this  epec^ 

^  Corpiu  Bt  ^bstuDLia  idem  significant,  ct  proînde  tox  compo«it4 
fubfltiatifi  iticorporeA  e^t  iit^igiîiAo&u^  ieijue  uc  ii  qui&  dieei^t  corpoi 
uii?jorporviim>  —  HobW^^  Opera  Lalina^  MuWwûrth,  til.  2èl* 

Quiilc^uid  îniagînftmiir  Sottam  ett  Nalla  ergo  est  îdem  noqtie  oon 
f  qoï  oriri  potent  a  voce  hoc,  inÛnitum. -^iMd.  îîL  SÛ^ 
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tadeoftheEiigIiahB60tûrati(m8iiggeBt&  Mendeaemi 
then  tibis  treatment,  because  they  gave  birth  to  tUi 
philosophy  ;  they  were  represented  on  the  stage  astlMj 
had  proved  themselves  to  be  in  theory  and  in  maima& 

VX 

When  the  theatres,  which  Parliament  had  dosed, 
were  re-opened,  the  change  of  public  taste  was  sood 
manifested.  Shirley,  the  last  of  the  grand  old  school, 
wrote  and  lived  no  longer.  Waller,  Buckingham,  and 
Dryden  were  compelled  to  dish  up  the  plays  of  SM- 
speare  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  to  adapt  them 
to  the  modem  styla  Pepys,  who  went  to  seeMii- 
summer  Night  $  Dream,  declared  that  he  would  never  go 
thei-e  again  ;  "  for  it  is  the  most  insipid,  ridiculous  plar 
that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life."^  Comedy  was  transformed; 
the  fact  was,  that  the  public  was  transformed. 

What  an  audience  was  that  of  Shakspeare  and  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  !  What  youthful  and  delightful  souls! 
In  this  evil-smelling  room  in  which  it  was  necessair  to 
bum  juniper,  before  that  miserable  half-lighted  stage, 
before  decorations  worthy  of  an  alehouse,  with  men  play- 
ing the  women's  parts,  illusion  enchained  them.  They 
scarcely  troubled  themselves  about  probabilities  ;  they 
could  be  carried  in  an  instant  over  forest  and  ocean, 
from  clime  to  clime,  across  twenty  years  of  time,  through 

Recidit  itaque  ratiocioatio  omnia  ad  duas  operationes  auimi,  addi* 
tionem  et  substractifuiein. — Hobbes*  Opera  LcUina,  Molesworth,  i.  S. 

Nomina  signa  sunt  non  rerum  sed  cogitationem. — laid.  i.  15. 

Veritas  enim  in  dicto  non  in  re  consistit — Ibid.  L  31. 

Sensio  igitur  in  sentiente  niliil  alind  esse  potest  pneter  motom 
partium  aliquarum  in  tus  in  sentiente  existentinm,  qum  partes  mots 
oiganorum  quibus  sentimus  partes  sunt — Jbid.  L  317. 

*  Ftpyi  Diary ^  \L  Sept  29,  1662. 
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tea  battles  and  all  the  huny  of  adventuie.  They  diJ 
ïnit  rîue  to  he  always  lauj^hing  ;  coiueily,  after  a  burst 
of  buffoonery,  resumed  its  serious  or  tender  tone.  They 
came  leaa  to  be  amused  than  to  muse.  Iû  tliese  fresh 
minds,  arnidât  a  woof  of  pasdioDs  and  dreama»  there  were 
hidden  passions  and  brilliant  dreams  whose  impris^jned 
swarm  buzzed  mdistiuctly,  waiting  for  the  poi^t  to  come 
and  lay  lyart  to  them  the  novelty  and  the  spleiidouj  of 
heaven.  Landscap&s  revealed  by  a  lightning  tiash,  the 
gray  mane  of  a  long  and  overhanging  billow,  a  wet 
foreat  nook  where  the  deer  mise  their  startled  heads, 
the  sudden  smile  and  fnirpling  cheek  of  a  young  girl 
in  love»  the  sublime  and  various  flight  of  all  dt^hcate 
aantimenta>  a  cloak  of  ecstatic  and  romantic  passion 
over  aU, —  these  were  the  sights  and  feelinga  which 
they  came  to  seek.  They  raised  Uiemselv^  without 
any  asâistance  to  the  summit  of  the  world  of  ideas  :  they 
desired  to  contemplate  extreme  generosity^  absolute  love; 
they  were  not  astonished  at  the  sight  of  fairy-land  ^  they 
entered  without  an  effort  into  the  region  of  poeticsd 
transformation,  whose  light  was  necessary  to  their  eyes. 
They  took  in  at  a  glance  its  excesses  and  it«  caprices  ; 
they  needed  no  prepamtion  i  they  followed  its  digree- 
stons,  its  whimsicalitiês>  the  crowding  of  it^  abundant 
ereations,  the  sudden  prodigality  of  its  high  colouring, 
as  a  musician  follows  a  symphony.  They  were  in  that 
transient  and  strained  condition  in  which  the  imagin- 
ation, adiUt  and  pure,  laden  with  desire,  curiosity,  force, 
develops  man  aU  at  once,  and  in  that  man  the  most 
escalted  and  exquisite  feelings. 

The  roisterers  took  the  place  of  these.  They  were 
rich,  they  had  tried  to  deck  themselves  with  the  polish 
of  Frenchmen  ;  they  added  to  tlie  stage  moveable  decom- 
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tiona,  music,  lights,  probabilityi  comfort^  every  «jcteniil 
aid;  but  they  wanted  heart.     Imagine   thoâa  foppi^ 
and  haJf-intoxicated   men,   who  saw    in  lov«  not  lu 
beyond  desire,  and  in  man  nothing  beyoDtl  seii^ualifi 
Bochester  in  tîie  place  of  Merciitio.      What  piu  t  of  I 
soul  mvâd  comprehend  poesy  and  fancy  ?      Th^  cQine 
of  romance  was  altogetlier  beyond  lus  reach  ;  be 
only  mizB  the  actual  world,  and  of  this  world  bol 
palpable    and    gross    external.     Give    him    ati 
picture   of  ordinary  life,    commouplace    and 
occmrenceSj  literal  imitations  of  what  he  himself 
and  did;  lay  the  ëcene  in  London,  in  the  ciirf 
copy  his  coanae  words,  his  brutal  jokes,  liis  con\ .... 
with  the  orange  girk,  his  rendezvous  in  the  jmric,  li^ 
attempts  at  French   dissertation.     Let  him 
himaolf,  let  Iiira  find  again  the  people  aoit  tlte  mami« 
he  bail  just  left  behind  him  in  the  tavern  or  the  ant 
chamber  ;  let  the  theatre  and  the  street  i*eproduoâ  no 
another.     Comedy  will  give  him  the  same  ent^r 
ment  as  real  life  ;  he  will  wallow*  eqimlly  well  there  i^ 
vulgarity   and    lewdness;  to     be    present    th- 
demand  neither  imagination  nor  wit  ;  eyes  and  .„. 
are  the  only   requisites.     This   exact   imitation  wij 
amuse  him  and  instruct  him  at  the  same  time,      FililiJ 
words  will  make  him  langh  through  sympathy  ;  si 
less  imagery  will    divert    him    by    apjjealing    to  hj 
recollections.     The  author,  too,  will  take  cai'e  U*  aro»i 
h  mi  by  his  plot,  which  generally  has  the  deceiving  tAi 
father  or  a  husband  for  its  subject.     The  fine  gentlemi^ 
Agree  with  the  author  in  siding  with  the  gallant  ;  UieJ 
follow  his  fortunes  with  interest*  and  fancy  tlmt  tbej 
themselves  have  the  same  success  with  the  fair     Adflj 
to  this,  women  debauched,  and  willing  to  ba  debauched; 
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and   it   is   manifest   how    these   provcM^âtLoûs,    these 

manners  of  prostitutes,  that  interchange  of  exchanges 
^und  siirpnses,  that  carnival  of  rendezvous  and  suppers, 
6  itnpndetice  of  the  aceneâ  only  atopping  short-  of 
physical  detnonatmtion,  those  songs  with  tlieir  double 
meaning,  that  coarse  slang  shouted  loudly  and  replied 
to  amidst  the  tahUm*^  vivants,  all  that  stage-imitation  of 
orgie,  nmst  have  atiired  up  the  innermost  feelings  of 
the  habitual  practisers  of  iutrigiie.  And  what  is  more, 
he  theatre  gave  its  sanction  to  their  manners.  By 
representing  nothing  hut  vice,  it  autlioriae<l  their  vices. 
Aut!iors  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  tliat  all  women  were 
injpudont  hussies,  and  that  all  men  were  brutes. 
T*ebaucheTy  in  their  hands  became  a  matter  of  course. 
nay  more,  a  matter  of  good  taste  j  they  profess  it. 
Eochester  and  Charles  IL  could  quit  the  tlieatre  higlily 
edified  ;  more  convinced  than  they  were  before  that 
virtue  was  only  a  pretence,  the  pretence  of  clever^ 
mscals  who  wanted  to  sell  themselves  dear. 


I 


vn. 


Dryden,  who  was  amongst  the  first*  to  adopt  tlua 
view  of  the  matter,  did  not  adopt  it  heartily.  A  kind 
of  hazy  mist,  the  relic  of  the  former  age,  still  floated 
over  his  plays.  His  wealthy  imagination  half  bound 
him  to  the  comedy  of  romance.  At  one  time  ha 
adapted  Milton's  Faradm,  Shakspeare's  Tevip'st,  and 
Trmim  and  Cremida,  Anotlier  time  he  imitated,  in 
Lov€  in  a  Nmmfr^,  in  Marrùzffe  à  la  Modi,  in  Th£  Mock 
A'^tTùlogtT,  the  imbroglios  anrl  surprise-s  of  the  Spanish 
Jtage,     Sometimes  be  displays  the  sparkling  imagei 

^  Eb  Wild  GallmU  diit«i  ÙQm  Un.  _ 
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and  lofty  metaphors  of  the  older  national  poets,  some- 
times the  affected  figures  of  speech  and  cavilling  wit  of 
Calderon  and  Lope  de  Vega.  He  mingles  the  tragie 
and  the  humorous,  the  overthrow  of  thrones  and  the 
ordinary  description  of  manners.  '  But  in  this  awkwaid 
compromise  the  poetic  spirit  of  ancient  comedy  dis- 
appears ;  only  the  dress  and  the  gilding  remain.  The 
new  characters  are  gross  and  immoral,  with  the  instincts 
of  a  lackey  beneath  the  dress  of  a  lord  ;  which  is  the 
more  shocking,  because  by  it  Dryden  contradicts  his 
own  talents,  being  at  bottom  grave  and  a  poet;  he 
follows  the  fashion,  and  not  his  own  mind  ;  he  plays 
the  libertine  with  deliberate  forethought,  to  adapt  him- 
self to  the  taste  of  the  day.^  He  plays  the  blackguard 
awkwardly  and  dogmatically;  he  is  impious  without 
enthusiasm,  and  in  measured  periods.  One  of  his 
gallants  cries  : 

"  Is  not  love  love  without  a  priest  aud  altars  1 
The  temples  are  inanimate,  and  know  not 
What  vows  are  made  in  them  ;  the  priest  stands  ready 
For  liis  hire,  and  cares  not  what  hearts  he  couples  ; 
Love  alone  is  marriage."  ^ 

Hippolita  says,  "I  wished  the  ball  might  be  kept 
perpetually  in  our  cloister,  and  that  half  the  handsome 

^  **  We  love  to  get  our  mistresses,  and  purr  over  them,  as  cats  do 
over  mice,  aud  let  them  get  a  little  way  ;  and  all  the  pleasure  is  to  pat 
them  back  again." — Mock  Astrologer ^  ii.  1. 

Wildblood  says  to  his  mistress  :  **  I  am  none  of  those  unreasonable 
lovers  that  propose  to  thenibelves  the  loving  to  eternity.  A  month  is 
commonly  my  stint."  And  Jacintha  replies  :  "Or  would  not  a  fort- 
night serve  our  turn  ?" — Mock  Astroi^er,  ii.  1. 

Frequently  one  would  think  Diyden  was  translating  Hobbei,  by  the 
harshness  of  his  jests. 

*  Love  in  a  Nunnery^  ii  & 
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tiuns  in  it  might  be  turned  to  men»  for  the  sake  of  the 
er."  *     Drydeii  has  no  tact  or  contrivanea.      In  Ma 
Ipanish  Frtar,  the  queen,  a  good  enough  woman,  tells 
orriamonfl  that  she  ta  going  to  have  the  old  dethroned 
ing  put  to  deaths  in  order  to  many  him,  Torrlsmond, 
lore  at  her  easa     Presently  she  is  informed  that  the 
tiurder  ia  completed.     "What  hinders  now;"  saya  she, 
but  that  the  holy  priest,  in  secret  joins  onr  mutual 
rows  ?  and  then  this  night,  this  happy  night,  is  yours 
d  mine/**     Side  by  side  with  this  sensual  tragedy,  a 
mic  intrigue,  pushed  to  the  most  indecent  familiaiity, 
exhibits  the  love  of  a  cavalier  for  a  nian'ied  wouian,  who 
in  the  end  turna  out  to  bti  his  siater.     Drydeii  dis- 
co vera  nothing  in   this  situation  to  shock  hini,     He 
haa  tost  the  commonest  repugnancea  of  natural  modesty. 
L^anslating   any    pretty    broad    play,   Amphitrijoii   for 
instance,  he  ilnds  it  too  pure  \  he  strips  t>Ô'  all  its  small 
delicacies,  and  enlarges  its  very  improprieties.^     Thus 
Jupiter  says  : 


k 


*^  For  kii3ga  anrl  priests  are  in  a  manner  bound, 
For  fev©reu*5e  sake,  to  be  clûsé  hjpocritéë."  * 


And  he  proceeds  thereupon  boldly  to  lay  bare  his  own 

^  Lsm  tti  €L  Nunnâryf  iii^  3. 

*  Spanish  Frifir^  iiL  3.  And  jumbled  Bp  with  the  plot  w»  keep 
[leftitig  witli  p<4itiV.fti  ftllpaioija,  TbU  k  a  tniiirk  of  the  time.  Torfis- 
Rondt  to  eECTisc  hiiiisc>]f  from  oiarrj^iu^  tlie  «lUfieo,  sfty»,  "  Power  which 

I  00»  ii^  ia  tyf Aïiiiv  is  ripeii'4  in  the  nejEt  to  true  fiuoceaiioii*    She's 

*  rUuttis*  AntfthUryim  Uiie  been  uuitAUd  by  Dtyd«n  &ii(l  Molière. 
ïtr  Waïnîr  S<x»tt,  iti  the  introduction  W  Dryd^a*s  pfay,  my9;  **  Ht!  ia» 

generalj  coftiBt  anil  Tulgar^  where  Molière  is  ^hiy  ;  und  where  the 
enchmsii  vtiutui'^  upon  m  doable  meiyiiD|^  the  Eijgiiâhmiiu  dwiijs 
uonttivta  to  make  it  a  single  one/'^TE» 

*  AmphUfiftrnf  L  1* 
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In  reality,  his  sophisms  and  his  shameleas- 
BOBi  serve  Diyden  as  a  means  of  deciying  by  reboimd 
Ae  arUtraiy  Divinity  of  thé  thedogians.  He  lets 
Ji^dter  say: 

"  I^te  is  what  I, 

By  virtue  of  omnipotence,  have  made  it  ; 

And  power  omnipotent  can  do  no  wrong  1 

Not  to  myself,  because  I  will  it  so  ; 

Nor  yet  to  men,  for  what  they  are  is  mine. — 

This  night  I  will  eigqy  Amphitryon's  wife  ; 

For  when  I  made  her,  I  decreed  her  such 

As  I  should  please  to  love."  ^ 

This  open  pedantry  is  changed  into  open  lust  as  soon  as 
Jupiter  sees  Alcmena.  No  detail  is  omitted  :  Jupiter 
speaks  his  whole  mind  to  her,  and  before  the  maids; 
and  next  morning,  when  he  is  going  away,  she  outdoes 
him  :  she  hangs  on  to  him,  and  indulges  in  the  most 
familiar  details.  All  the  noble  externals  of  high  gallantij 
are  torn  off  like  a  troublesome  garment  ;  it  is  a  cynical 
recklessness  in  place  of  aristocratic  decency  ;  the  scene 
is  written  after  the  example  of  Charles  II.  and  Castle- 
maine,  not  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Mme.  de  Montespan.^ 

^  Amphitryon,  L  1. 

'  As  Jupiter  is  departing,  on  the  plea  of  daylight,  Alcmena  says  to 
him: 

"  But  yon  and  1  wiU  draw  our  curtains  close, 
Extinguish  daylight,  and  put  out  the  sun. 
Come  hack,  my  lord.  .  .  . 
You  have  not  yet  laid  long  enough  in  bed 
To  warm  your  widowed  side." — ^Act  iL  2. 

Compare  Plautus'  Roman  matron  and  Molière*s  honest  French, 
woman  with  this  expansive  female.  {Louis  XIY.  and  Made,  de  Monts- 
•ptn  were  not  very  decent  either.    See  Mêmoirt»  éU  Saimt  Sinum, }— Ta 
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VIII. 
I  pass  over  several  writers:  Crowne,  author  of  Sir 
Cowrtty  Mee;  Shadwell,  an  imitator  of  Ben  Jonson; 
Mrs.  Aphra  Behn,  who  calls  herself  Astraea,  a  spj  and 
a  courtesan,  paid  bj  government  and  the  public. 
Ëtherege  is  the  first  to  set  the  example  of  imitative 
comedy  in  his  Man  of  Fashion,  and  to  depict  onlj  the 
manners  of  his  age  ;  for  the  rest  he  is  an  open  roisterer, 
and  frankly  describes  his  habits  : 

"  From  hunting  whores,  and  haunting  play, 
And  minding  nothing  all  the  day, 
And  all  the  night  too,  you  will  gay."  .  . 

Such  were  his  pursuits  in  London  ;  and  further  on,  in  a 
letter  from  Batisbon  to  Lord  Middleton, 

**  He  makes  grave  legs  in  formal  fetters, 
Converses  with  fools  and  writes  dull  letters  ;  " 

and  gets  small  consolation  out  of  the  German  ladies. 
In  this  grave  mood  Etherege  undertook  the  duties  of 
an  ambassador.  One  day,  having  dined  too  freely,  he 
fell  from  the  top  of  a  staircase,  and  broke  his  neck  ;  a 
death  of  no  great  importance.  But  the  hero  of  this 
society  was  William  Wycherley,  the  coarsest  writer  who 
ever  polluted  the  stage.  Being  sent  to  France  during 
the  Revolution,  he  there  became  a  Roman  Catholic; 
then  on  his  return  abjured  ;  then  in  the  end,  as  Pope  tells 
us,  abjured  again.  Robbed  of  their  Protestant  ballast, 
these  shallow  brains  ran  from  dogma  to  dogma,  from 
superstition  to  incredulity  or  indifference,  to  end  in  a  state 
of  fear.     He  had  learnt  at  M.  de  Montausier^s  ^  residence 

^  Himself  a  Huguenot,  who  had  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  the 
husband  of  Julie  d'Angennes,  for  whom  the  French  poets  composed  tha 
Mlebrated  Cfuirlande.—Tu. 
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the  art  of  wearing  gloves  and  a  peruke»  which  sufficed 
in  those  days  to  maka  a  gentleman.  This  merit,  and 
the  success  of  a  filthy  piece,  Zove  tm  a  Wood,  drew  upon 
him  the  eyes  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  mistress  of 
the  king  and  of  anybody.  This  woman,  who  used  to 
have  amouis  with  a  rope-dancer,  picked  him  up  one 
day  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Sing.  She  put  her  head 
out  of  her  carriage-window,  and  cried  to  him  before  all, 

"  Sir,  you  are  a  rascal,  a  villain,  the  son  of  a ." 

Touched  by  this  compliment,  he  accepted  her  favours, 
and  in  consequence  obtained  those  of  the  king.  He 
lost  them,  married  the  Countess  of  Drogheda,  a  woman 
of  bad  temper,  ruined  himself,  remained  seven  years  in 
prison,  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  pecuniaij 
difficulties,  regretting  his  youth,  losing  his  memory, 
scribbling  bad  verses,  which  he  got  Pope  to  correct, 
amidst  many  twitches  of  wounded  self-esteem,  stringing 
together  dull  obscenities,  dragging  his  worn  out  body 
and  enervated  brain  through  the  stages  of  misanthropy 
and  libertinage,  playing  the  miserable  part  of  a  tooth- 
less roisterer  and  a  white-haired  blackguard.  Eleven 
days  before  his  death  he  married  a  young  girl,  who 
turned  out  to  be  a  strumpet  He  ended  as  he  had 
begun,  by  stupidity  and  misconduct,  having  succeeded 
neither  in  becoming  happy  nor  honest,  having  used  his 
vigorous  intelligence  and  real  talent  only  to  his  own 
injury  and  the  injury  of  others. 

The  reason  was,  that  Wycherley  was  not  an  epicurean 
bom.  His  nature,  genuinely  English,  that  is  to  say, 
energetic  and  sombre,  rebelled  against  the  easy  and 
amiable  carelessness  which  enables  one  to  take  life  as 
a  pleasure-party.  His  style  is  laboured,  and  trouble- 
ime  to  read.     His  tone  is  virulent  and  bitter.     He 
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frequently  forces  his  comedy  in  order  to  get  at  spiteful 
satira  Effort  and  animosity  mark  all  that  he  says  or 
puts  into  the  mouths  of  others.  It  is  Hobbes,  not 
meditative  and  calm,  but  active  and  angry,  who  sees  in 
man  nothing  but  vice,  yet  feels  himself  man  to  the  very 
core.  The  only  fault  he  rejects  is  hypocrisy  ;  the  only 
virtue  he  preaches  is  frankness.  He  wants  others  to 
confess  their  vice,  and  he  begins  by  confessing  his  own. 
"  Though  I  csmnot  lie  like  them  (the  poets),  I  am  as 
vain  as  they  ;  I  cannot  but  publicly  give  your  Grace 
my  humble  acknowledgments.  .  .  .  This  is  the  poet's 
gratitude,  which  in  plain  English  is  only  pride  and 
ambition."  ^  We  iSnd  in  him  no  poetry  of  expression, 
no  glimpse  of  the  ideal,  no  settled  morality  which 
could  console,  raise,  or  purify  men.  He  shuts  them  up 
in  their  perversity  and  undeanness,  and  installs  him- 
self among  them.  He  shows  them  the  filth  of  the 
lowest  depths  in  which  he  confines  them  ;  he  expects 
them  to  breathe  this  atmosphere;  he  plunges  them 
into  it,  not  to  disgust  them  with  it  as  by  an  accidental 
fcdl,  but  to  accustom  them  to  it  as  if  it  were  their 
natural  element  He  tears  down  the  partitions  and 
decorations  by  which  they  endeavour  to  conceal  their 
state,  or  regulate  their  disorder.  He  takes  pleasure  in 
making  them  fight,  he  delights  in  the  hubbub  of  their 
unfettered  instincts;  he  loves  the  violent  changes  of 
the  human  mass,  the  confusion  of  their  wicked  deeds, 
the  rawness  of  their  bruises.  He  strips  their  lusts, 
sets  them  forth  at  fuU  length,  and  of  course  feels  them 
himself;  and  whilst  he  condemns  them  as  nauseous, 

*  The  Dramatic  Works  of  WycherUy,  Congrevet  Vanbrugh,  and 
Farquhar,  ed.  Leigh  Hunt,  1840.  Dedication  of  Lcve  in  a  Wood  to 
her  Qraoe  the  Duoheat  of  Cleveland. 
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he  enjoys  them.  People  take  what  pleasiue  they  cia 
get  :  the  drunkards  in  the  aubarbe,  if  asked  how  tbej 
can  relish  their  miserable  liquor,  will  tell  yon  it  makei 
them  drunk  as  soon  as  better  stuff,  and  that  is  the  only 
pleasure  they  have. 

I  can  understand  that  an  author  may  dare  much  in 
a  novel  It  is  a  psychological  study,  akin  to  criticism 
or  history,  having  almost  equal  license,  because  it  con- 
tributes almost  equally  to  explain  the  anatomy  of  the 
heart  It  is  quite  necessaiy  to  expose  moral  diseases, 
especially  when  this  is  done  to  add  to  science,  coldly, 
accurately,  and  in  the  fashion  of  a  dissection.  Such  a 
book  is  by  its  nature  abstruse  ;  it  must  be  read  in  the 
study,  by  lamp-light  But  transport  it  to  the  stage, 
exaggerate  the  bed-room  liberties,  give  them  additional 
life  by  a  few  disi*eputable  scenes,  bestow  bodily  vigour 
upon  them  by  the  energetic  action  and  words  of  the 
actresses;  let  the  eyes  and  the  senses  be  filled  with 
them,  not  the  eyes  of  an  individual  spectator,  but  of  a 
thousand  men  and  women  mingled  together  in  the  pit, 
excited  by  the  interest  of  the  story,  by  the  correctness 
of  the  literal  imitation,  by  the  glitter  of  the  li<^hts,  by 
the  noise  of  applause,  by  the  contagion  of  iuipressioDS 
which  run  like  a  shudder  through  fiery  and  longing 
minds.  That  was  the  spectacle  which  Wyclierley 
furnished,  and  which  the  court  appreciated.  Is  it 
possible  that  a  public,  and  a  select  public,  could  come 
and  listen  to  such  scenes  ?  In  Ijove  in  a  Wood,  amidst- 
the  complications  of  nocturnal  rendezvous,  and  viola- 
tions efiTected  or  begun,  we  meet  with  a  witling,  named 
Dapperwit,  who  desires  to  sell  his  mistress  Lucy  to  a 
fine  gentleman  of  that  age.  Banger.  With  what  mi- 
nuteness he  bepraises  her  !     He  knocks  at  her  door  ;  the 
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ID  tended  purcba^r  meantime,  growing  im[^tiêiit,  is 
treating  him  like  a  slava  The  mother  comes  in,  but 
wiahing  to  sell  Lucy  herself  and  for  her  own  advantage, 
Bcolds  them  and  packs  them  off.  Next  appears  an  old 
puritanical  usurer  and  hypocrite,  named  Gripe,  who  at 
first  will  not  bargain  : — 

"  Mrs,  Jm^ner.  You  muflt  send  for  something  to  entertain  her 
with.  .  .  .  Upon  my  Hf©  a  groat  1  whût  will  thLs  purcha#a  ? 

Gripn,  Two  black  pots  of  ale  and  a  cake,  at  the  ceUar. — 
Come,  the  wiue  has  arseuio  in't.  .  .  . 

Mrt.  J.  A  treat  of  a  gnmt  Î     1  will  not  wag, 

G.  Why  dont  you  go  Î    Here^  take  more  money,  md  fetch 
what  you  will  ;  take  here,  half-a-crown. 

Mrs.  /.  What  will  half^a-cTOwu  do  I 

G,  Take  a  crown  then,  an  angel,  a  piece  ; — begone  ! 

Mrs.  J,  Â  treat  ouly  wilJ  uot  serve  my  turn  ;  I  muât  buy 
the  poof  wretch  tliera  some  toys, 

0.  What  toys  t  what  I  speak  quickly. 

Mn.  J.   Pendante,    necklaceft,   fana^   ribbons,   pomUi   laces, 
itockingB,  glove».  .  ,  . 

Q.  But  here,  take  half  a  piece  for  the  other  thin^i^ 
(Jfrau  /.  Half  a  piece  !^ 

begone  I — take  t'other  piece  then — two  piec^^ — 
three 


Prithee, 
pieces— 


five  !  here  ;  'tis  all  I  have. 


Mn,  /.  1  must  have  the  broad-seal  ring  too,  or  I  stir  not, 


HI 


She  goes  away  at  la«tt  having  extorted  all.  and  Lucy 
playg  the  innocent,  seems  to  think  that  Gripe  is  a 
dancing-master,  and  asks  for  a  lesion.  What  scenes, 
what  double  meanings  !  At  last  she  calls  out,  her 
mothetj  Mrs.  Crossbite,  breaks  open  the  door,  and 
enters  with  men  placed  there  beforehand  ;  Gripe  is 
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caught  in  the  trap  ;  they  threaten  to  call  in  the  con- 
stable, they  swindle  him  out  of  five  hundred  pounda 

Need  I  recount  the  plot  of  the  Country  Wife  t  It 
is  useless  to  wish  to  skim  the  subject  only;  we 
sink  deeper  and  deeper.  Homer,  a  gentleman  re- 
turned from  France,  spreads  the  report  that  he  is  no 
longer  able  to  trouble  the  peace  of  husbands.  You 
may  imagine  what  becomes  of  such  a  subject  in  Wy- 
cherley's  hands,  and  he  draws  firom  it  all  that  it 
contains.  Women  converse  about  Homer's  condition, 
even  before  him;  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  unde- 
ceived, and  boast  of  it.  Three  of  them  come  to  him 
and  feast,  drink,  sing — such  songs!  The  excess  of 
orgie  triumphs,  adjudges  itself  the  crown,  displays  itself 
in  maxims.  "  Our  virtue,"  says  one  of  them,  "  is  like 
the  statesman's  religion,  the  quaker's  word,  the  game- 
ster's oath,  and  the  great  man's  honour;  but  to  cheat 
those  that  trust  us."^  In  the  last  scene,  the  suspicions 
which  had  been  aroused,  are  set  at  rest  by  a  new  de- 
claration of  Horaer.  All  the  marriages  are  polluted, 
and  the  carnival  ends  by  a  dance  of  deceived  husbands. 
To  crown  all.  Homer  recommends  his  example  to  the 
public,  and  the  actress  who  comes  on  to  recite  the 
epilogue,  completes  the  shamefulness  of  the  piece,  by 
warning  gallants  that  they  must  look  what  they  are 
doing  ;  for  that  if  they  can  deceive  men,  "  we  women 
— there's  no  cozening  us."  ^ 

But  the  special  and  most  extraordinary  sign  of  the 
times  is,  that  amid  all  these  provocatives,  no  repellent 
circumstance  is  omitted,  and  that  the  narrator  seems  to 

»  The  Country  Wife,  v.  4. 

*  Read  the  epilogue,  and  see  what  words  and  details  anthon  dand 
then  to  put  io  the  months  of  actresses. 
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^Bîm  as  înneîi  at  disgusting  as  at  depraving  ns}  Every 
^■nnineiit  the  fine  gentlemen,  even  the  ladies,  introduce 
^■ntci  their  œnversaUoE  the  ways  and  means  by  which, 
^wiica  the  aixteeuth  century,  love  has  endeavoured  to 
^pdam  itself.  Dapperwit,  when  making  an  offer  of  Lucy, 
^aays*  io  order  to  account  for  the  delay  :  *'  Pish  !  give 

ter  hnt  leave  to  *  ,  .  put  on  .  .  .  the  long  patch  under 
lie  left  eye  ;  awaken  the  roses  on  her  cheeks  with  some 
paiiish  wool,  and  warrant  her  breath  with  some  lemon- 
eeL"  *     Lady  Flippant,  alone  in  the  park,  cries  out  : 
Unlbitmiate  lady  that  I  am  Î  I  have  left  the  herd  oa 
purpose  to  \m  chased,  and  have  wandered  this  hour 
here  ;  but  the  park  alTords  not  so  much  as  a  satyr  for 
me;  and  no  Bni-gundy  man  or  drunken  scourer  will 
^B^eel  my  way*     The  rag-women  and  cinder-women  have 
Pfcetter  luck  than  I/*  ^ 

Judge  by  these  quotations,  which  are  the  beat,  of  the 

remainder  !     Wycherley  makes  it  his  business  to  revolt 

even  the  senBos  ;  the  nose,  the  eyea,  everything  suffers  in 

his  plays  ;  the  audience  must  have  had  the  stomach  of  a 

^bailor.     And  from  this  abyss  English  literature  has  aa* 

pfcended  to  the  strict  morality,  the  excessive    de(:ency 

which  it  now  possesses  !     This  stage  is  a  declared  war 

linst  beauty  and  delicacy  of  eveiy  kind.    If  Wycherley 

pn'ows  a  character  anywhere,  it  is  only  to  do  violence, 

^  **  Tlut  t^\L,  wto  lias  Ilia  fruitless  desigiiA  npoii  the  bed^ridden 
EJch  widow,  down  to  th«  suddag  betr&sa  in  her  *  ,  ,  cbiii/*— .toM 

Ifrs.  Fiippani  :  '*  Though  I  htd  mairied  the  fool*  I  thought  to  lt«T« 

i  the  wit  fia  wdl  14a  other  ladie&*' — ibid. 
Hkippettmi  :  'M  will  aoutest  with  no  riTmli  not  with  mj  old  riT^ 
ymif  coftebdmn/'— /îwiL 

*  Shb  ii48  %  eompkxion  tike  a  hollmid  ch^^ie,  &ud  no  mor«  teeth  Ittftt 
'  hréfttk" — Bfid,  ii.  1. 
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or  degrade  it  to  the  level  of  his  own  cbamcters.     If  li| 

imitates  the  Agnes  of  MolièreJ  m  be  Joea  in  the  Cmntn 
Wife,  he  marries  her  in  order  to  profane  marriage.  ^ 
I^rives  her  of  honour,  stiU  more  of  modesty,  still  monts  ( 
grace,  and  changes  her  artleâ^  tenderness  into  shamek 
Instincts    and    scandalons    canfe3âion&.     If    he    Uki 
Shakespeare*8  Yinla>  as  in  the  Plain  Dealer,  it  is  to  <lr 
her  through  the  ^ileiiess  of  infamy,  amidst  bnitaliti^ 
and  surftrises.      If  he  translates  the  pait  of  Molili 
Célimêne,  he  wipes  out  at  one  stroke  the  map  tiers  of  | 
great  lady,  tlie  woman's  delicacy,  tlie  tact  of  the  lady  < 
the  house,  the  politeness,  the  refined  air,  tlie  superioritj 
of  wit  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  in  order  to  wnhetà 
tnte    for  them  the  impudence  and  deceit  of  a  î&u 
mouthed  conrbesan.     If  he  invent?  an  almost  inno 
girl,  Hippolita,^  he  hegins  by  putting  into  her  moutli' 
words  that  will  not  be^r  transcribing.     Whatever  he 
does  or  says,  whether  he  copies  or  originates,  blames  or 
praides,  his  stage  is  a  defamation  of  mankind,  wbio 
repels  even  when  it  attracts»  and  which  sickens  a  ma 
while  it  corrupts, 

A  certain  gift  hovers  over  all — ^  namely»  vigour- 

^  The  letter  of  Agriofi,  in  MoUèrtî^s  l'Si'ùk  dtë  Femm^s^  iii  i,  \h 
thuA  :  **Je  veux  touh  écrire^  et  je  atib  bien  en  jivine  paf  où  je  3 
prendrai*     J^aî  de«  penaéei  que  je  dé^îrçrais  que  vr?u9  stus^iez  ;  1 
ne  auB  comment  fiure  pour  vou»  l««  dire:,  tx  ju  uie  d^fte  il«  mea  1 
etc.     Observe  îiow  Wyeherley  traUBktei  it  :  **  Dear,  iw^t  Mr. 
my  husband  would  bave  me  seud  you  il  buae,  rtidtf,  utiUiJuiTib^rli^  t«ttt!( 
but  1  won't— ftnd  would  h«Te  me  forbid  j^u  lo\  tng  nie  ;  but  l  ircm^J 
And  wouid  hare  me  say  to  you,  î  hate  you,  poor  Mr.  Homer  ;  but  I 
wou*t  tell  a  lie  for  him — for  I'm  sun*  if  you  rtûd  1  werts  tu  tbe  cotmti 
It  card»  togetber^  1  could  not  belp  tftjiding  oii  your  iue  uïtilri 
lobk,  or  rubbing  kuees  with  yoii.  nud  ilîirîng  in  your  fao^,  tilt  yirt)  ( 
ma,  and  then  looking  dowii,  and  blushing  for  m\  hour  together,* 
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which  k  nevet  absent  in  Eugkod,  and  gives  a  peculiar 
character  to  their  virtues  rs  well  as  to  their  I'lcea, 
Wlien  we  have  removed  the  oratorical  and  heavily  con- 
structed phrases  imitated  from  the  French,  we  get  at  Uie 
jtfnuxne  Engliâh  talent—a  deep  sympathy  with  Datura 
id  life.  Wyeherley  possessed  that  lucid  and  vigorous 
erepicadty  which  in  any  particular  situation  seizes  tipon 
gesture,  physical  expression,  evident  detail,  wliicli  pierces 
the  depths  of  the  crude  and  base,  which  hiU  off,  not 
in  generalp  and  passion  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  an  in- 
lual  man,  and  passion  as  it  is.  He  is  a  realist,  not 
purpose;  as  the  realists  of  our  day,  but  naturally. 
In  a  violent  manner  he  lays  on  his  plaster  over  the 
grinning  and  pimpled  faces  of  his  rascals,  in  order  to 
briog  betbre  our  very  eyes  the  stern  mask  to  which  the 
living  imprint  of  their  ugliness  has  stuck  on  the  way* 
He  crams  his  plays  with  incident,  he  multiplies  ^tion, 
he  pushes  comedy  to  the  verge  of  dramatic  effect  ;  he 
hustles  his  characters  amidst  surprises  and  violence, 
and  all  but  stultifies  them  in  order  to  exaggerate  his 
satire.  Observe  in  Olivia,  a  copy  of  C^^limèue,  the  fury 
of  the  passions  which  he  depicts.  She  descrihes  her 
y^Heuds  as  does  Culimène,  but  with  what  insults  Î  Kovel, 
»c„co„b.„,-s: 

^H    '*  MadaJtif  I  have  been  treated  to-day  with  oil  the  ceremooy 

^Butl  kîndnesâ  imiiginable  at  mj  ladj  Autuniu's,    But  the  nauâe- 

^Aua  old  woman  at  the  upper  end  of  her  table  *  .  .  , 

^m     Olivia  :  *'  Revives  the  old  Grecian  cUBtom«  of  Bemng  in  « 

^  deiith'i  head  with    their   bauqueta.  ,  .  .   I    deteat   her   hollow 

cherry  cheeks  :  she  lotiks  like  an  M  coach  new  pfdnted.  *  .  , 

She  m  âtill  most  splendidly»  gallantly  ugly,  and  looks  like  ma 

01  piece  of  daubing  in  a  rich  frame/*  ^ 

1  The  Flam  D^l^r,  tl  h 
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The  scene  is  borrowed  from  Moliere's  Jftsanikropi 
and  the  Critique  de  tEcole  des  FemiMs;  but  how  trans- 
formed  !  Our  modem  nerves  would  not  endure  the 
portrait  Olivia  draws  of  Manly,  her  lover  ;  he  hears  her 
unawares  ;  she  forthwith  stands  before  him,  laughs  at 
him  to  his  face,  declares  herself  to  be  married  ;  tells  him 
she  means  to  keep  the  diamonds  which  he  has  given 
her,  and  defies  him.     Fidelia  says  to  her  : 

"  But,  madam,  what  could  make  you  dissemble  love  to  him, 
when  'twas  so  hard  a  thing  for  you  ;  and  flatter  his  love  to  yon  t" 

OUvia.  "  That  which  makes  all  the  world  flatter  and  dii- 
semble,  'twas  his  money  :  I  had  a  real  passion  for  that . . . 
As  soon  as  I  had  his  money,  I  hastened  his  departure  like  a 
wife,  who  when  she  has  made  the  most  of  a  dying  husband's 
breath,  pulls  away  his  pillow."  ^ 

The  last  phrase  is  rather  that  of  a  morose  satirist  than  of 
an  accurate  observer.  The  woman's  impudence  is  like 
a  professed  courtesan's.  In  love  at  first  sight  with 
Fidelia,  whom  she  takes  for  a  yoxmg  man,  she  hangs 
upon  her  neck,  "  stuffs  her  with  kisses,"  gropes  about  in 
the  dark,  crying,  "Where  are  thy  lips?"  Tliere  is  a 
kind  of  animal  ferocity  in  her  love.  She  sends  her 
husband  off  by  an  improvised  comedy  ;  then  skipping 
about  like  a  dancing  girl  cries  out  :  "  Go,  husband,  and 
come  up,  friend;  just  the  buckets  in  the  well;  the 
absence  of  one  brings  the  other."  "  But  I  hope,  like 
them  too,  they  will  not  meet  in  the  way,  jostle,  and 
clash  together."^  Surprised  in  flagrante  delicto,  and 
having  confessed  all  to  her  cousin,  as  soon  as  she  sees 
a  chance  of  safety,  she  swallows  her  avowal  with  the 
effrontery  of  an  actress  : — 

^  The  Plain  DeaUr,  iy.  2,  *  IbitL 
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"  EUaa,  Well,  cousin,  this,  I  confess,  was  reasonable  hypo- 
crisy ;  you  were  the  better  for  't 

Oliviti,  What  hypocrisy  Î 

B,  Why,  this  last  deceit  of  your  husband  was  lawful,  since 
in  your  own  defence. 

0.  What  deceit  Î  I'd  have  you  know  I  never  deceived  my 
husband. 

E.  You  do  not  understand  me,  sure;  I  say,  this  was  an 
honest  come-off,  and  a  good  one.  But  'twas  a  sign  your  gallant 
had  had  enough  of  your  conversation,  since  he  could  so  dexter- 
ously cheat  your  husband  in  passing  for  a  woman. 

0,  What  d'ye  mean,  once  more,  with  my  gallant,  and  passing 
for  a  woman  ? 

E.  What  do  you  mean  1  you  see  your  husband  took  him  for 
•  woman  ! 

0.  Whom? 

E.  Heyday  !  why,  the  man  he  found  with.  .  .  . 

0.  Lord,  you  rave  sure  ! 

E.  Why,  did  you  not  tell  me  last  night.  .  .  .  Fy,  this  fooling 
is  so  insipid,  'tis  offensive. 

0,  And  fooling  with  my  honour  will  be  more  offensive.  .  .  . 

E.  0  admirable  confidence  ! .  .  . 

0.  Coufi<lence,  to  me  !  to  me  such  language  !  nay,  then  I'll 
never  see  your  face  again.  .  .  .  Lettice,  where  are  you  ?  Let  us 
b^one  from  this  censorious  ill  woman.  .  .  . 

E,  One  word  first,  pray,  madam  ;  can  you  swear  that  whom 
your  husband  found  you  with  .  .  . 

0,  Swear  !  ay,  that  whosoever  'twas  that  stole  up,  unknown, 
into  my  room,  when  'twas  dark,  I  know  not,  whether  man  or 
woman,  by  heavens,  by  all  that's  good  ;  or,  may  I  never 
more  have  joys  here,  or  in  the  other  world  !  Nay,  may  I 
eternally — 

E.  Be  damned.  So,  so,  you  are  damned  enough  already  by 
your  oaths. .  .  .  Yet  take  this  advice  with  you,  in  this  plain- 
dealing  age,  to  leave  off  forswearing  yourself.  .  .  • 
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0.  0  hideoQB,  hideout  advioe  !  let  us  go  out  of  the  httriag 
of  it.     She  will  spoil  us,  Lettice."^ 

Here  is  animation  ;  and  if  I  darod  to  relate  the  boldnesi 
and  the  asseveration  in  the  night  scene,  it  would  easDj 
appear  that  Mme.  Mameffe'  had  a  sister,  and  Baloc 
a  predecessor. 

There  is  a  character  who  shows  in  a  concise  manner 
Wycherley*8  talent  and  his  morality,  wholly  formed  of 
energy  and  indelicacy, —  Manly,  the  *'  plain  dealer/'  so 
manifestly  Uie  author^s  favourite,  that  his  contemporaries 
gave  him  the  name  of  his  hero  for  a  surname.  Manly 
is  copied  after  Alceste,  and  the  great  difference  between 
the  two  heroes  shows  the  difference  between  the  two 
societies  and  the  two  countries.^  Manly  is  not  a 
courtier,  but  a  ship-captain,  with  the  bearing  of  a  sailor 
of  the  time,  his  cloak  stained  with  tar,  and  smelling  of 
brandy,*  ready  with  blows  or  foul  oaths,  calling  those  he 
cauie  across  dogs  and  slaves,  and  when  they  displeased 
him,  kicking  them  down  stairs.  And  he  speaks  in  this 
fashion  to  a  lord  with  a  voice  like  a  mastiff.  Then, 
when  the  poor  nobleman  tries  to  whisper  something  in 
his  ear,  "  My  lord,  all  that  you  have  made  me  know  by 
your  whispering  which  I  knew  not  before,  is  tliat  you 

^  71u  Plain  Dealer,  v.  1  •  See  note,  vol.  i.  page  41. 

^  Compare  with  the  sayings  of  Alceste,  in  Molière's  Misanthrope^ 
such  tirades  as  this  :  "  Such  as  you,  like  common  whores  and  pick- 
pockets, are  only  dangerous  to  those  you  emhrace/'  And  with  the 
character  of  Philinte,  in  the  same  French  play,  such  phrases  as  the««  : 
**  But,  faith,  could  you  think  I  was  a  friend  to  those  1  hugged,  kisst^ 
flattered,  howetl  to  ?  ^^^hen  their  backs  were  turned,  did  not  1  tell  you 
they  were  rogues,  villains,  rascals,  whom  I  despised  and  hate<l  ?  " 

^  Olivia  says  :  "  Then  shall  I  have  again  my  alcove  smell  like  t 
cabin,  my  chamber  perfumed  with  his  tarpaulin  Brandenburgh  ;  and 
hear  voUies  of  brandy -sighs,  enough  to  make  a  fog  in  one's  rooa.**— 
The  Plain  Dealer,  iL  1. 
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have  a  stinking  breath  ;  there's  a  secret  for  your  secret'* 
When  he  is  in  Olivia's  drawing-room,  with  "these 
fluttering  parrots  of  the  town,  these  apes,  these  echoes 
of  men/'  he  bawls  out  as  if  he  were  on  his  quarter-deck, 
"  Peace,  you  Bartholomew  fair  buffoons  !"  He  seizes 
them  by  the  collar,  and  says  :  "  Why,  you  impudent, 
pitiful  wretches,  .  .  .  you  are  in  all  things  so  like 
women,  that  you  may  think  it  in  me  a  kind  of  cowardice 
to  beat  you.  Begone,  I  say.  ...  No  chattering, 
baboons;  instantly  begone,  or"  .  .  .  Then  he  turns 
them  out  of  the  room.  These  are  the  manners  of  a 
plain-dealing  man.  He  has  been  ruined  by  Olivia, 
whom  he  loves,  and  who  dismisses  him.  Poor  Fidelia, 
disguised  as  a  man,  and  whom  he  takes  for  a  timid 
youth,  comes  and  finds  him  while  he  is  fretting  with 
anger: 

"  Fidelia,  I  warrant  you,  sir  ;  for,  at  worst,  I  could  beg  or 
steal  for  you. 

Manly.  Nay,  more  bragging  I  .  .  .  You  said  you'd  beg  for 
me. 

F.  I  did,  sir. 

M,  Then  you  shall  beg  for  me. 

F,  With  all  my  heart,  air. 

M,  That  is,  pimp  for  me. 

F.  How,  sir  Î 

M,  D'ye  start  f .  .  .  No  more  dissembling  :  here  (I  say,) 
you  must  go  use  it  for  me  to  Olivia.  .  .  .  Qo,  flatter,  lie,  kneel, 
promise,  anything  to  get  her  for  me  :  I  cannot  live  unless  I 
have  her."  ^ 

And  when  Fidelia  returns  to  him,  saying  that  Olivia 
has  embraced  her,  by  force,  in  a  fit  of  love,  he  ex- 
claims;   "Her  love! — a  whore's,  a   witch's   love  I— 
^  The  Plain  Dealer,  iii.  1. 

VOL.  n.  2  b 
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But  vùiBt,  did  she  not  kisa  well,  sir?  Tm  mue,  I 
thought  her  lips — ^but  T  must  not  think  of  'em  man 
— ^but  yet  they  are  such  I  could  stOl  kiss, — grow  to, — 
and  then  tear  off  with  my  teeth,  grind  'em  into 
mammocks,  and  spit  'em  into,  her  cuckold's  iace."^ 
These  savage  words  indicate  savage  actions.  He  goes 
by  night  to  enter  Olivia's  house  with  Fidelia^  and  under 
her  name;  and  Fidelia  tries  to  prevent  him,  throu^ 
jealousy.  Then  his  blood  boils,  a  storm  of  fuiy  mounts 
to  his  face,  and  he  speaks  to  her  in  a  whispering,  hiss- 
ing voice  :  "  What,  you  are  my  rival,  then  !  and  there- 
fore you  shall  stay,  and  keep  the  door  for  me,  whilst  I 
go  in  for  you  ;  but  when  I'm  gone,  if  you  dare  to  stir 
off  from  this  very  board,  or  breathe  the  least  murmuring 
accent,  1*11  cut  her  throat  first  ;  and  if  you  love  her,  you 
will  not  venture  her  life. — Nay,  then  I'll  cut  your  throat 
too,  and  I  know  you  love  your  own  life  at  least.  .  .  . 
Not  a  word  more,  lest  I  begin  my  revenge  on  her  by 
killing  you."^  He  knocks  over  Olivia's  husband,  another 
traitor  seizes  from  her  the  casket  of  jewels  he  had 
given  her,  casts  her  one  or  two  of  them,  saying,  "  Here, 
madam,  I  never  yet  left  my  wench  unpaid,"  and  gives 
this  same  casket  to  Fidelia,  whom  he  marries.  All 
these  actions  then  appeared  natural  Wycherley  took  to 
himself  in  his  dedication  the  title  of  his  hero.  Plain 
Dealer  ;  he  fancied  he  had  drawn  the  portrait  of  a  frank, 
honest  man,  and  praised  himself  for  having  set  the 
public  a  fine  example;  he  had  only  given  them  the 
model  of  an  unreserved  and  energetic  brute.  Tliat  was 
all  the  manliness  that  was  left  in  this  pitiable  world. 
Wycherley  deprived  man  of  his  ill-fitting  French  cloak, 

»  The  Plain  Dealer,  iv,  1.  *  IbicL  iv.  SL 
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and  displayed  him  with  his  framework  of  muscles,  and 
in  his  naked  shamelessness. 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  these,  a  great  poet,  blind,  and 
simk  into  obscurity,  his  soul  'saddened  by  the  misery  of 
the  times,  thus  depicted  the  madness  of  the  infernal  rout  : 

"  Belial  came  last,  than  whom  a  spirit  more  lewd 
Fell  not  from  heaven,  or  more  gross  to  love 
Vice  for  itself .  .  .  who  more  oft  than  he 
In  temples  and  at  altars,  when  the  priest 
Turns  atheist,  as  did  Eli's  sons,  who  fill'd 
With  lust  and  violence  the  house  of  Ood  ? 
In  courts  and  palaces  he  also  reigns, 
And  in  luxurious  cities,  where  the  noise 
Of  riot  ascends  above  their  loftiest  towers, 
And  iigury,  and  outrage  :  and  when  night 
Darkens  the  streets,  then  wander  forth  the  sona 
Of  Belial,  flown  with  insolence  and  wina"  ^ 

2.  The  Worldlings. 

I. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  a  new  mode  of  life  was 
inaugurated  in  Europe,  the  worldly,  which  soon  took 
the  lead  of  and  shaped  every  other.  In  France  especi- 
ally, and  in  England,  it  appeared  and  gained  ground, 
from  the  same  causes  and  at  the  same  tima 

In  order  to  people  the  drawing-rooms,  a  certain 
political  condition  is  necessary;  and  this  condition, 
which  is  the  supremacy  of  the  king  in  combination  with 
a  regular  system  of  police,  was  established  at  the  same 
period  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  A  regular  police 
brings  about  peace  among  men,  draws  them  out  of  their 
^  litradiH  Lost,  book  i  2.  490-602. 
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feudal  independence  and  provincial  isolation^ 
and  facilitates  intercommunication,  confidence,  mûon, 
comfort,  and  pleaaures.  The  kingly  snpremacy  ctDi 
into  existence  a  court,  the  centre  of  intercourse,  ban 
which  all  favours  flow,  and  which  calls  for  a  display  of 
pleasure  and  splendour.  The  aristocracy  thus  attracted, 
to  one  another,  and  attracted  to  the  throne  by  security, 
curiosity,  amusement,  and  interest,  meet  together,  mi 
become  at  once  men  of  the  world  and  men  of  the  couii 
They  are  no  longer,  like  the  barons  of  a  preceding  age, 
standing  in  their  lofty  halls,  armed  and  stem,  possessed 
by  the  idea  that  they  might  perhaps,  when  they  quit 
their  palace,  cut  each  other  to  pieces,  and  that  if  they 
fall  to  blows  -in  the  precincts  of  the  court,  the  exe- 
cutioner is  ready  to  cut  off  their  hand  and  stop 
the  bleeding  with  a  red-hot  iron;  knowing,  more- 
over, that  the  king  may  probably  have  them  beheaded 
to-morrow,  and  ready  accordingly  to  cast  themselves  on 
their  knees  and  break  out  into  protestations  of  sub- 
missive fidelity,  but  counting  imder  their  breath  the 
number  of  swords  that  will  be  mustered  on  their  side, 
and  the  trusty  men  who  keep  sentinel  behind  the 
drawbridge  of  their  castles.^  The  rights,  privil^es, 
constraints,  and  attractions  of  feudal  life  have  dis- 
appeared. There  is  no  more  need  that  the  manor 
should  be  a  fortress.  These  men  can  no  longer  experi- 
ence the  joy  of  reigning  there  as  in  a  petty  state.  It 
has  palled  on  them,  and  they  quit  it.  Having  no 
further  cause  to  quarrel  with  the  king,  they  go  to  him. 
His  court  is  a  drawing-room,  most  agreeable  to  the 
sight,  and  most  serviceable  to  those  who  frequent  it 
Here  are  festivities,  splendid  furniture,  a  decked  and 
^  ConBolt  all  Shakapeare's  historical  playi. 
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select  company,  news  and  tittle-tattle;  here  they  find 
pensions,  titles,  places  for  themselves  and  their  friends  ; 
they  receive  amusement  and  profit  ;  it  is  all  gain  and 
all  pleasure.  Here  they  attend  the  levée,  are  present  at 
dinners,  return  to  the  ball,  sit  down  to  play,  are  there 
when  the  king  goes  to  bed.  Here  they  cut  a  dash 
with  their  half-French  dress,  their  wigs,  their  hats 
loaded  with  feathers,  their  trunk-hose,  their  cannions, 
the  lai^e  rosettes  on  their  shoes.  The  ladies  paint  and 
patch  their  faces,  display  robes  of  magnificent  satin 
and  velvet,  laced  up  with  silver  and  very  long,  and 
above  you  may  see  their  white  busts,  whose  brilliant 
nakedness  is  extended  to  their  shoulders  and  arms. 
They  are  gazed  upon,  saluted,  approached.  The  king 
rides  on  horseback  in  Hyde  Park  ;  by  his  side  canter 
the  queen,  and  with  her  the  two  mistresses,  Lady  Castle- 
maine  and  Mrs.  Stewart  :  "  the  queen  in  a  white-laced 
waistcoate  and  a  crimson  short  pettycoate,  and  her 
hair  dressed  à  la  négligence  ;  .  .  Mrs.  Stewart  with  her 
hat  cocked  and  a  red  plume,  with  her  sweet  eye,  little 
Iloman  nose,  and  excellent  taiUe."  ^  Then  they  returned 
to  Whitehall  "  where  all  the  ladies  walked,  talking  and 
fiddling  with  their  hats  and  feathers,  and  changing  and 
tiying  one  another's  by  one  another's  heads,  and  laugh- 
ing."^ In  such  fine  company  there  was  no  lack  of 
gallantry.  Perfumed  gloves,  pocket  mirrors,  work-cases 
fitted  up,  apricot  paste,  essences,  and  other  little  love- 
tokens,  came  over  every  week  from  Paris.  London 
furnished  more  substantial  gifts,  ear-rings,  diamonds, 
brilliants,  and  golden  guineas;  the  fair  ones  put  up 
with  these,  as  if  they  had  come  from  a  greater  distança' 

*  Pepyif  Diary,  ii.  July  18,  1663.  «  Ibid, 

*  Mémoires  tU  OrammotU,  by  A.  Hamilton. 
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There  weie  plenty  of  intrigues — ^Heaven  knowB  haw 
many  or  of  what  kind.  Naturally^  also,  convenatioQ 
does  not  stop.  They  did  not  mince  the  adventom 
of  Miss  Warmestré  the  haughty,  who,  "*  deceived  19- 
parently  by  a  bad  reckoning,  took  the  liberty  of 
lying-in  in  the  midst  of  the  court"  ^  They  spol»  ia 
whispers  about  the  attempts  of  Miss  Hobait»  or  tiie 
happy  misfortune  of  Miss  Churchill,  who,  being  very 
plain,  but  having  the  wit  to  fall  from  her  horse,  touched 
the  eyes  and  heart  of  the  Duke  of  York.  The 
Chevalier  de  Grammont  relates  to  the  king  the  histcny 
of  Termes,  or  of  Poussatin  the  almoner  :  evety  one 
leaves  the  dance  to  hear  it  ;  and  when  it  is  over,  they 
all  burst  out  laughing.  We  perceive  that  this  is  not 
the  world  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  yet  it  is  a  world  ;  and  if 
it  has  more  froth,  it  runs  with  the  identical  current 
The  great  object  here  also  is  selfish  amusement,  and  to 
put  on  appearances  ;  people  strive  to  be  men  of  fashion; 
a  coat  bestows  a  certain  kind  of  gloiy  on  its  wearer. 
De  Grammont  was  in  despair  when  the  roguery  of  his 
valet  obliged  him  to  wear  the  same  suit  twice  over. 
Another  courtier  piques  himself  on  his  songs  and  his 
guitar-playing.  "  Russell  had  a  collection  of  two  or 
three  hundred  quadrilles  in  tablature,  all  of  which  he 
used  to  dance  without  ever  having  studied  them." 
Jermyn  was  known  for  his  success  with  the  fair.  "  A 
gentleman,"  said  Etherege,  "  ought  to  dress  well,  dance 
well,  fence  well,  have  a  talent  for  love-letters,  a  pleasant 
voice  in  a  room,  to  be  always  very  amorous,  suflBcientiy 
discreet,  but  not  too  constant"  These  are  already  the 
court  manners  as  they  continued  in  France  up  to  the 
time  of  Louis  XVI.     With  such  manners,  words  take 

*  Mémoires  de  OrammorUf  by  A.  Hamilton,  ch.  iz. 
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the  place  of  deeds.  Life  ia  passed  in  viaits  and  con- 
versatiipu.  Tlî<3  art  of  conversing  Irecaiim  the  chief  of 
all  ;  of  course,  tu  converse  agreeably ,  to  fill  up  ati  idJe 
hour,  on  twenty  snbjecta  in  an  hour,  hinting  ajwaya, 
witliout  going  deep,  in  snch  a  fashion  tliat  conversation 

ihoidd  not  be  a  labour,  but  a  promenada  It  waa 
followed  up  by  letters  written  in  the^  evening,  by 
madrigals  or  epigrams  to  be  read  in  the  mornings  by 
drawing-room  tragedies,  or  caiieatnres  of  society.  In 
this  manner  a  new  literature  was  produced,  the  work 
and  the  portrait  of  the  world  which  was  at  once  tta 

udienoe  and  its  model,  which  sprung  from  it,  and 
ed  in  it 


Tim  art  of  conversation  being   ^en   a   necessity^ 

people  set  themselves  to  acquire  it     A  revolution  was 

^affected  in  mind  as  well  as  In  manners.      As  soon  as 

^PoÎFCiimstances  assume  new  aspectat  thought  assumes  a 

■^new  fopïn.     The  Renaissance  is  ended,  the  Clasaic  Age 

begins,  and  the  artist  makes  Toom  for  the  author.     Man 

is  returned  from  his  first  voyage  round  the  world  of 

B  facta  ;   enthusiasm,  the  labour  of  a  troubled  imagina- 

^tion,  the  tumultuous  crowding  of  new  ideas,  all   the 

faculties  wïiich  a  first  discovery  calls  into  plftyi  have 

become  satiated,  then  depressed.       The    incentive    is 

blunted,  be<mnse  the  work  is  dona     The  eccentricities, 

the  far  vistas,  the  unbridled  originality,  the  aU-pow«rful 

flights  of  genius  aimed  at  the  centre  of  truth  through 

the  extremes  of  folly,  aU  the  characteristics  of  grand 

inventive  genius  have  disappeared.      The  imagination 

I  ia  tempered  ;  the  mind  is  disciplined  :  it  retraces  its 

ifltepa;    it  walks  its  own  domain  once   more  with   a 
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satisfied  curiositj,  an  acquired  experience.  Jadgment, 
as  it  were,  chews  the  end  and  corrects  iteelf.  It  finds 
a  religion,  an  art,  a  philosophy,  to  reform  or  to  form 
anew.  It  is  no  longer  the  minister  of  inspired  intuition, 
but  of  a  regular  process  of  decomposition.  It  no  longer 
feels  or  looks  for  generalities  ;  it  handles  and  observw 
specialties.  It  selects  and  classifies  ;  it  refines  and 
regulates.  It  ceases  to  be  a  creator,  and  becomes  a 
discourser.  It  quits  the  province  of  invention  and  settles 
down  into  criticism.  It  enters  upon  that  magnificent 
and  confused  aggregate^of  dogmas  and  forms,  in  which 
the  preceding  age  has  gathered  up  indiscriminately  its 
dreams  and  discoveries;  it  draws  thence  the  ideas 
which  it  modifies  and  verifies.  It  arranges  them  in 
long  cliains  of  simple  ratiocination,  which  descend  link 
by  link  to  the  vulgar  apprehension.  It  expresses  them 
in  exact  tenns,  which  present  a  graduated  series,  step  by 
step,  to  the  vulgar  reasoning  power.  It  marks  out  in 
the  entire  field  of  thought  a  series  of  compartments  and 
a  network  of  passages,  which,  excluding  all  error  and 
digression,  lead  gradually  every  mind  to  every  object 
It  becomes  at  last  clear,  convenient,  charming.  And 
the  world  lends  its  aid  ;  contingent  circimistances  finish 
the  natural  revolution;  the  taste  becomes  changed 
through  a  declivity  of  its  own,  but  also  through  the 
influence  of  the  court  When  conversation  becomes 
the  chief  business  of  life,  it  modifies  style  after  its  own 
image,  and  according  to  its  peculiar  needs.  It  repudi- 
ates digression,  excessive  metaphor,  impassioned  ex- 
clamations, all  loose  and  overstrained  ways.  We  can- 
not bawl,  gesticulate,  dream  aloud,  iu  a  drawing-room; 
we  restrain  ourselves;  we  criticise  and  keep  watch 
over  ourselves  ;  we  pass  the  time  in  narration  and  dis- 
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cussion  ;  we  stand  in  need  of  concise  expression,  exact 
language,  clear  and  connected  reasoning  ;  otherwise  we 
cannot  fence  or  comprehend  each  other.  Correct  style, 
good  language,  conversation,  are  self-generated,  and 
very  quickly  perfected  ;  for  refinement  is  the  aim  of 
the  man  of  the  world  :  he  studies  to  render  everytliing 
more  becoming  and  more  serviceable,  his  furniture  and 
his  speech,  his  periods  and  his  dress.  Art  and  artifice 
are  there  the  distinguishing  mark.  People  pride  them- 
selves on  being  perfect  in  their  mother  tongue,  never 
to  miss  the  correct  sense  of  any  word,  to  avoid  vulgar 
expressions,  to  string  together  their  antitheses,  to  de- 
velop their  thoughts,  to  employ  rhetoric.  Nothing  is 
more  marked  than  the  contrast  of  the  conversations  of 
Shakspeare  and  Fletcher  with  those  of  Wycherley  and 
Congreve.  In  Shakspeare  the  dialogue  resembles  an 
assault  of  arms  ;  we  could  imagine  men  of  skill  fencing 
with  words  and  gestures  as  it  were  in  a  fencing-school. 
They  play  the  buffoon,  sing,  think  aloud,  burst  out  into 
a  laugh,  into  puns,  into  fishwomen's  talk  and  into  poet's 
talk,  into  quaint  whimsicalities  ;  they  have  a  taste  foi* 
the  ridiculous,  the  sparkling  ;  one  of  them  dances  while 
he  speaks  ;  they  would  willingly  walk  on  their  hands  ; 
there  is  not  one  grain  of  calculation  to  more  than  three 
grains  of  folly  in  their  heads.  In  Wycherley,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  characters  are  steady  ;  they  reason  and 
dispute  ;  ratiocination  is  the  basis  of  their  style  ;  they 
are  so  perfect  that  the  thing  is  overdone,  and  we  see 
through  it  all  the  author  stringing  his  phraser.  They 
arrange  a  tableau,  multiply  ingenious  comparisons, 
balance  well-ordered  periods.  One  character  delivers 
a  satire,  another  serves  up  a  little  essay  on  morality. 
We  might  draw  from  tïie  comedies  of  the  time  • 
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volume  Df  sentences;  ihesy  are  ohaiged  with  litemy 
morsels  which  foreshadow  the  SpeekUar}  They  hunt 
for  clever  and  suitable  expressions,  they  clothe  in- 
decent circumstances  with  decent  words;  they  gUde 
swiftly  over  the  fragile  ice  of  decorum,  and  scratch  the 
surface  without  breaking  it  I  see  gentlemen,  seated  in 
gilt  arm-chairs,  of  quiet  wit  and  studied  speech,  cool  in 
observation,  eloquent  sceptics,  expert  in  the  fashions, 
lovers  of  el^ance,  liking  fine  talk  as  much  from 
vanity  as  from  taste,  who,  while  conversing  between  a 
compliment  and  a  reverence,  will  no  more  neglect  their 
good  style  than  their  neat  gloves  or  their  hat 


III. 

Amongst  the  best  and  most  agreeable  specimens  of 
this  new  refinement,  appears  Sir  William  Temple,  a 
diplomatist  and  man  of  the  world,  cautious,  prudent,  and 
polite,  gifted  with  tact  in  conversation  and  in  business, 
expert  in  the  knowledge  of  the  times,  and  in  the  art  of 
not  compromising  himself,  adroit  in  pressing  forward 
and  in  standing  aside,  who  knew  how  to  attract  to 
himself  the  favour  and  the  expectations  of  England,  to 
obtain  the  eulogies  of  men  of  letters,  of  savants,  of 
politicians,  of  the  people,  to  gatu  a  European  reputation, 
to  win  all  the  crowns  appropriated  to  science,  patriot- 
ism, virtue,  genius,  without  having  too  much  of  science, 
patriotism,  genius,  or  virtue.  Such  a  life  is  the  master- 
piece of  that  age  :  fine  externals  on  a  foundation  not 
so  fine;  this  is  its  abstract  His  manner  as  an  author 
agrees  with  his  maxims  as  a  politician.  His  principles 
and  style  are  homogeneous  ;  a  genuine  diplomatist,  such 
^  Take,  for  example,  Farquhar's  Beaux  StrtUofffm,  iL  L 
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m  one  meets  in   the  drawmg- rooms,  having  probed 

EiiTope  and  touched  everywhere  tlie  bottom  of  thinga; 
tired  of  everything,  specially  of  enthusiasm,  admimbl© 
in  an  arm-chair  or  at  a  levee,  a  good  story-teller, 
waggish  if  need  were,  but  in  moderation,  ac€ompliehed 
in  fche  art  of  maintaining  the  dignity  of  his  station  and 
of  enjoying  hinjself.  In  his  retreat  at  Sheen,  after- 
wards at  Moor  Park,  he  employs  his  leisure  in  writing  ; 
and  he  writes  as  a  man  of  his  rank  would  speak,  very 
well,  that  is  to  say,  with  dignity  and  facility,  particu* 
larly  when  he  writes  of  the  countries  he  has  visited,  of 
the  Incidents  he  has  seen,  the  noble  amusements  which 
serve  to  pass  his  ttma^  He  has  an  income  of  fifteen 
hundred  a  year,  and  a  nice  sinecure  in  Ireland  He 
tetired  from  public  life  during  momentous  struggles, 
eiding  neither  with  the  king  nor  against  him,  resolved, 
as  he  tells  us  him  self  ,  not  to  set  himself  against  the 
current  when  the  current  is  irresistible.  He  lives 
peacefully  in  the  country  with  his  wife,  his  sister, 
his  secretary,  his  dependants,  receiving  the  visits  of 
fttmngers,  who  are  anxious  to  sea  the  negotiator  of 
the  Triple  Alliance,  and  sometimea  of  the  new  King 
William,  who  unable  to  obtain  his  services,  comes 
occasionally  to  seek  his  counsel  He  plants  and 
gajdens,  in  a  fertile  soQ,  in  a  country  the  climate  of 
which  agrees  with  him,  amongst  regular  flower-beds,  by 
the  side  of  a  very  straight  canal,  bordered  by  a  straight 
terrace;  aud  he  lauds  himself  in  set  terms,  and  with 
suitable  disereetness,  for  the  character  he  possesses 
and  the  part  he  has  chosen  : — "  I  have  often  wondered 
how  such  sharp  and  violent  invectives  come  to  be  made 

1  Consult  eifpéciàWj,  Ob$ermiimm  upm  the  Uniiêd  iYatinm  ^  H* 
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80  generally  against  Epiouros,  by  the  ages  that  followei 
him,  whoee  admirable  wit,  felicity  of  6i^»re8fioii, 
excellence  of  nature,  sweetness  of  conversation,  tempe^ 
ance  of  life  and  constancy  of  death,  made  him  to 
beloved  by  his  friends,  admired  by  his  scholais,  sod 
honoured  by  the  Athenians."^  He  does  well  to  defend 
Epicurus,  because  he  has  followed  his  precepts,  avoiding 
every  great  confusion  of  the  mind,  and  installing  him- 
self, like  one  of  Lucretius'  gods,  in  the  interspace  of 
worlds;  as  he  says:  ''Where  factions  were  onoe 
entered  and  rooted  in  a  state,  they  thought  it  madnesB 
for  good  men  to  meddle  with  public  affairs."  And 
again  :  "  The  true  service  of  the  public  is  a  business  of 
so  much  labour  and  so  much  care,  that  though  a  good 
and  wise  man  may  not  refuse  it,  if  he  be  called  to  it 
by  bis  prince  or  his  country,  and  thinks  he  may  be  of 
more  than  vulgar  use,  yet  he  wUl  seldom  or  never  seek 
it  ;  but  leaves  it  commonly  to  men  who,  under  the  dis- 
guise of  public  good,  pursue  their  own  designs  of 
wealth,  power,  and  such  bastard  honours  as  usually 
attend  them,  not  that  which  is  the  true,  and  ordy  true, 
reward  of  virtue."*  This  is  how  he  ushers  himself  in. 
Thus  presented  to  us,  he  goes  on  to  talk  of  the  garden- 
ing which  he  practises,  and  first  of  the  six  grand 
Epicureans  who  have  illustrated  the  doctrine  of  their 
master — Cflesar,  Atticus,  Lucretius,  Horace,  Mœcenas, 
Virgil  ;  then  of  the  various  sorts  of  gardens  which  have 
a  name  in  the  world,  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  and 
the  garden  of  Alcinous,  to  those  of  Holland  and  Italy; 
and  all  this  at  some  length,  like  a  man  who  listens  to 
himself  and  is  listened  to  by  others,  who  does  rather 
profusely  the  honours  of  his  house  and  of  his  wit  to 

^  Temple's  Worka  :  Of  Oardming,  u.  190.  *  IbUL  ISi. 
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his  guests,  but  does  them  with  grace  and  dignity,  not 
dogmatically  nor  haughtily,  but  in  varied  tones,  aptly 
modulating  his  voice  and  gestures.  He  recounts  the 
four  kinds  of  grapes  which  he  has  introduced  into 
England,  and  confesses  that  he  has  been  extravagant, 
yet  does  not  regret  it  ;  for  five  years  he  has  not  once 
wished  to  see  London.  He  intersperses  technical 
advice  with  anecdotes  ;  whereof  one  relates  to  Charles 
TI.,  who  praised  the  English  climate  above  all  others, 
sa}ring  :  **  He  thouglit  that  was  the  best  climate,  where 
he  could  be  abroad  in  the  air  with  pleasure,  or  at  least 
without  trouble  or  inconvenience,  most  days  of  the 
year,  and  most  hours  of  the  day."  Another  about 
the  Bishop  of  Munster,  who,  unable  to  grow  any- 
thing but  cherries  in  his  orchard,  had  collected  all 
varieties,  and  so  perfected  the  trees  that  he  had  fruit  • 
horn  May  to  September.  The  reader  feels  an  inward 
gratification  when  he  hears  an  eyewitness  relate  minute 
details  of  such  great  men.  Our  attention  is  aroused 
inmiediately  ;  we  in  consequence  imagine  ourselves 
denizens  of  the  court,  and  smile  complacently;  no 
matter  if  the  details  be  slender  they  serve  passably 
well,  they  constitute  "  a  half  hour  with  the  aristocracy," 
like  a  lordly  way  of  taking  snuff,  or  shaking  the  lace 
of  one's  ruffles.  Such  is  the  interest  of  courtly  con- 
versation ;  it  can  be  held  about  nothing  ;  the  excellence 
of  the  manner  lends  this  nothing  a  peculiar  charm; 
you  hear  the  sound  of  the  voice,  you  are  amused  by  the 
half  smile,  abandon  yourself  to  the  fluent  stream,  foiget 
that  these  are  ordinary  ideas;  you  observe  the 
narrator,  his  peculiar  breeches,  the  cane  he  toys  with, 
the  be-ribboned  shoes,  his  easy  walk  over  the  smooth 
gravel  of  his  garden  paths  between  the  faultless  hedges; 
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the  ear,  the  mind  even  is  charmed^  captivated  by  die 
appropriateness  of  his  diction»  by  the  abundance  of  hit 
omate  periods,  by  the  dignity  and  fulness  of  a  style 
which  is  involuntarily  regular,  which,  at  first  aitificisl, 
like  good  breeding,  ends,  like  true  good  breeding,  hj 
being  changed  into  a  real  necessity  and  a  natural  talent 
Unfortunately,  this  talent  occasionally  leads  to 
blunders  ;  when  a  man  speaks  well  about  everything,  be 
thinks  he  has  a  right  to  speak  of  everything.  He  pkys 
the  philosopher,  the  critic,  even  the  man  of  learning; 
and  indeed  becomes  so  actually,  at  least  with  the  ladiea 
Such  a  man  writes,  like  Temple,  Essays  an  the  Nabm 
of  ChvenvnufiU,  on  Heroie  Virtue,^  on  Poetry;  that  is, 
little  treatises  on  society,  on  the  beautiful,  on  the  philo- 
sophy of  history.  He  is  the  Locke,  the  Herder,  the 
Bentley  of  the  drawing-room,  and  nothing  elsa  Now 
and  then,  doubtless,  Ids  mother  wit  leads  him  to  fair 
original  judgments.  Temple  was  the  first  to  discover 
a  Pindaric  glow  in  the  old  chant  of  Ragnar  Lodbrog, 
and  to  place  Don  Quixote  in  the  first  rsuik  of  modem 
fictions  ;  moreover,  when  he  handles  a  subject  within 
his  range,  like  the  causes  of  the  power  and  decline  of 
the  Turks,  his  reasoning  is  admirable.  But  otherwise, 
he  is  simply  a  tyro  ;  nay,  in  him  the  pedant  crops  out^ 
and  the  worst  of  pedants,  who,  being  ignorant,  wishes  to 
seem  wise,  who  quotes  the  history  of  every  land, 
hauling  in  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Osiris,  Fo-hi,  Confucius, 
Manco-Capac,  Mahomet,  and  discourses  on  all  these 
obscure  and  unknown  civilisations,  as  if  he  had  labori- 
ously studied  them,  at  the  fountain  head  and  not  at 

^  Compare  this  essay  with  that  of  Carlyle,  on  Hcroeê  tmd  Hero- 
Worship;  the  title  and  subject  are  siznilar;  it  is  curiouB  to  note  fha 
difference  of  the  two  centuries. 
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second  hand,  through  the  extracts  of  his  secretary,  or 
the  books  of  others.  One  day  he  came  to  grief;  having 
plunged  into  a  literary  dispute,  and  claimed  superiority 
for  the  ancients  over  the  modems,  he  imagined  himself 
a  Hellenist,  an  antiquarian,  related  the  voyages  of  Pytha- 
goras, the  education  of  Orpheus,  and  remarked  that  the 
Greek  sages  "  were  commonly  excellent  poets,  and  great 
physicians  :  they  were  so  learned  in  natural  philosophy, 
that  they  foretold  not  only  eclipses  in  the  heavens,  but 
earthquakes  at  land  and  storms  at  sea,  great  droughts  and 
great  plagues,  much  plenty  or  much  scarcity  of  certain 
sorts  of  fruits  or  grain;  not  to  mention  the  magical 
powers  attributed  to  several  of  them,  to  allay  storms,  to 
raise  gales,  to  appease  commotions  of  people,  to  make 
plagues  cease."  ^  Admirable  faculties,  which  we  no 
longer  possess.  Again  he  regretted  the  decay  of  music, 
"  by  which  men  and  beasts,  fishes,  fowk,  and  serpents, 
were -so  frequently  enchanted,  and  their  very  natures 
changed  ;  by  which  the  passions  of  men  were  raised  to 
the  greatest  height  and  violence,  and  then  as  suddenly 
appeased,  so  as  they  might  be  justly  said  to  be  turned 
into  lions  or  lambs,  into  wolves  or  into  harts,  by  the 
powers  and  charms  of  this  admirable  art"  ^  He  wished 
to  enumerate  the  greatest  modem  writers,  and  forgot  to 
mention  in  his  catalogue,  "  amongst  the  Italians,  Dante, 
Petrarch,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso;  in  his  list  of  French, 
Pascal,  Bossuet,  Molière,  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Boileau  ; 
in  his  list  of  Spaniards,  Lope  and  Calderon  ;  and  in  his 
list  of  English,  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  and 
Milton  ;  "  '  though,  by  way  of  compensation,  he  inserted 

^  Temple's  Works,  iL  :  An  Eaaay  upon  the  Ancient  and  Modem 
Lemming,  155.  '  Ibid,  165. 

*  Macaulay's  Works,  yi.  819  :  Euay  on  Sir  William  TemfiU, 
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the  names  of  Paolo  Sarpi,  Guevara»  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
Selden,  Voiture,  and  Bussy-Babatin^  **  author  of  the  i&- 
icirt  amoureuse  des  GfatUesJ'  To  cap  all,  he  declared  the 
fables  of  i£sop,  which  are  a  dull  Byzantine  compilatioii, 
and  the  letters  of  Phalaris,  a  wretched  sophistical  foigety. 
to  be  admirable  and  authentic  : — "  It  may  perhaps  be 
further  affirmed,  in  favour  of  the  ancients,  that  the  oldest 
books  we  have  are  still  in  their  kind  the  best  The  two 
most  ancient  that  I  know  of  in  prose,  among  those  we  call 
profane  authors,  are  iEsop's  Fables  and  Phalaris'  Epistln, 
both  living  near  the  same  time,  which  was  that  of  Cynu 
and  Pytliagoras.  As  the  first  has  been  agreed  by  all 
ages  since  for  the  greatest  master  in  his  kind,  and  all 
others  of  that  sort  have  been  but  imitations  of  his  ori- 
ginal; so  I  think  the  Epistles  of  Fhaluris  to  have  more 
grace,  more  spirit,  more  force  of  wit  and  genius,  than 
any  others  I  have  ever  seen,  either  ancient  or  modem." 
And  then,  in  order  to  commit  himself  beyond  remedy, 
he  gravely  remarked  :  "  I  know  several  learned  men  (or 
that  usually  pass  for  such,  under  the  name  of  critics) 
have  not  esteemed  them  genuine,  and  Politian  with 
some  others  have  attributed  them  to  Lucian  ;  but  I 
think  he  must  have  little  skill  in  painting  that  cannot 
find  out  this  to  be  an  original  :  such  diversity  of  passions, 
upon  such  variety  of  actions  and  passages  of  life  and 
government,  such  freedom  of  thought,  such  boldness  of 
expression,  such  bounty  to  his  friends,  such  scorn  of 
his  enemies,  such  honour  of  learned  men,  such  esteem 
of  good,  such  knowledge  of  life,  such  contempt  of  death, 
with  such  fierceness  of  nature  and  cruelty  of  revenge, 
coiild  never  be  represented  but  by  him  that  possessed 
them;  and  I  esteem  Lucian  to  have  been  no  more 
capable  of  writing  than  of  acting  what  Phalaris  did. 
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In  aU  one  writ,  you  find  the  scholar  or  the  sophist  ;  and 
in  all  the  other,  the  tyrant  and  the  commander/'^ 

Fine  rhetoric  truly  ;  it  is  sad  that  a  passage  so  aptly 
turned  should  cover  so  many  stupidities.  All  this 
appeared  very  triumphant  ;  and  the  universal  applause 
with  which  this  fine  oratorical  bombast  was  greeted  de- 
monstrates the  taste  and  the  culture,  the  hoUowness  and 
the  politeness,  of  the  elegant  world  of  which  Temple  was 
the  marvel,  and  which,  like  Temple,  loved  only  the 
varnish  of  truth. 

IV. 

Such  were  the  ornate  and  polished  manners  which 
gradually  pierce  through  debauchery  and  assume  the  as- 
cendant Gradually  the  current  grows  clearer,  and 
marks  out  its  course,  like  a  stream,  which  forcibly 
entering  a  new  bed,  moves  with  difficulty  at  first  through 
a  heap  of  mud,  then  pushes  forward  its  still  murky 
waters,  which  are  purified  little  by  little.  These  de- 
bauchees try  to  be  men  of  the  world,  and  sometimes 
succeed  in  it.  Wycherley  writes  well,  very  clearly, 
without  the  least  trace  of  euphuism,  almost  in  the 
French  manner.  He  makes  Dapperwit  say  of  Lucy,  in 
measured  phrase,  "  She  is  beautiful  without  affectation, 
amorous  without  impertinence,  .  .  .  frolic  without  rude- 
ness." ^  When  he  wishes  it  lie  is  ingenious,  and  his 
gentlemen  exchange  happy  comparisons.  "  Mistresses," 
says  one,  "  are  like  books  :  if  you  poi'e  upon  them  too 
much,  they  doze  you,  and  make  you  unfit  for  company  ; 
but  if  used  discreetly,  you  are  the  fitter  for  conversation 
by  'em."     "  Yes,"  says  another,  "  a  mistress  should  be 

^  An  Essay  upon  the  AncUnt  and  Modem  Learning^  178b 
«  Love  in  a  Wood,  iiL  2. 
VOL.  n.  2  C 
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like  a  little  ooimtry  retreat  near  the  town  ;  not  to  dwéD 
in  constantly,  but  only  for  a  ni(^  and  away,  to  taste  tbe 
town  the  better  when  a  man  retoma*'  ^  These  folk  have 
style,  even  out  of  place,  often  not  in  accordance  widi  the 
situation  or  condition  of  the  persona  A  ahoemaker  ia 
one  of  Etherege's  plays  says  :  "  There  is  never  a  man  in 
the  town  lives  more  like  a  gentleman  with  bis  wife  than 
I  do.  I  nefver  mind  her  motions  ;  she  never  inquirei 
into  mina  We  speak  to  one  another  civilly,  hate  (me 
another  heartily."  There  is  perfect  art  in  this  little 
speech  ;  everything  is  complete,  even  to  the  sfymmetrical 
antithesis  of  words,  ideas,  sounds  :  what  a  fine  talker 
is  this  same  satirical  shoemaker!  After  a  satiie,  a 
madrigal  In  one  place  a  certain  character  exclaims, 
in  the  very  middle  of  a  dialogue,  and  in  sober  prose, 
"  Pretty  pouting  lips,  with  a  little  moisture  hanging  on 
them,  that  look  like  the  Provence  rose  fresh  on  the  bush, 
ere  the  morning  sun  has  quite  drawn  up  the  dew." 
Is  not  this  the  gracefid  gallantry  of  the  court? 
Eochester  himself  sometimes  might  furnish  a  parallel 
Two  or  three  of  his  songs  are  still  to  be  found  in  the 
expurgated  books  of  extracts  in  use  amongst  modest 
young  girls.  It  matters  nothing  that  such  men  are 
really  scamps  ;  they  must  be  every  moment  using  com- 
pliments and  salutations:  before  women  whom  they 
wish  to  seduce  they  are  compelled  to  warble  tender 
words  and  insipidities  :  they  acknowledge  but  one  check, 
the  necessity  to  appear  well-bred  ;  yet  this  check  suflSces 
to  restrain  them.  Eochester  is  correct  even  in  the 
midst  of  his  filth  ;  if  he  talks  lewdly,  it  is  in  the  able 
and  exact  manner  of  Boileau.  All  these  roisterers  aim 
at  being  wits  and  men  of  the  world     Sir  Charles  Sedley 

^  The  OowfUry  Wife,  i  L 
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ruins  and  pollutes  himself,  but  Charles  11.  calls  him 
"  the  viceroy  of  Apollo."  Buckingham  extols  '*  the 
magic  of  his  style."  He  is  the  most  charming,  the 
most  sought-after  of  talkers  ;  he  makes  puns  and  verses, 
always  agreeable,  sometimes  refined  ;  he  handles  dex- 
terously the  pretty  jargon  of  mythology  ;  he  insinuates 
into  his  airy,  flowing  verses  all  the  dainty  and  some- 
what affected  prettinesses  of  the  drawing-room.  He 
sings  thus  to  Chloris  : 

"  My  passion  with  yoiu*  beauty  grew, 
While  Cupid  at  my  heart, 
Still  as  his  mother  favoured  you, 
Threw  a  new  flaming  dart." 

And  then  simis  up  : 

"  Each  gloried  in  their  wanton  part  : 
To  make  a  lover,  he 
Employed  the  utmost  of  his  art  ; 
To  make  a  beauty,  she."  ^ 

There  is  no  love  whatever  in  these  pretty  things; 
they  are  received  as  they  are  presented,  with  a  smile  ; 
they  form  part  of  the  conventional  language,  the  polite 
attentions  due  from  gentlemen  to  ladies.  I  suppose 
they  would  send  them  in  the  morning  with  a  nosegay, 
or  a  box  of  preserved  fruits.  Roscommon  indites  some 
verses  on  a  dead  lapdog,  on  a  young  lady's  cold  ;  this 
naughty  cold  prevents  her  singing  —  cursed  be  the 
winter!  And  hereupon  he  takes  the  winter  to  task, 
abuses  it  at  length.  Here  you  have  the  literary  amuse- 
ments of  the  worldling.     They  first  treat  love,  then 

^  Sir  Charles  Sedley's  Works,  ed.  Briaooe,  1778,  2  Yoli.:  The  iftO- 
hirry  Oarden,  iL 
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danger,  most  airily  and  gaily.  On  the  eve  of  a  naval 
conteet,  Dorset,  at  sea,  amidst  the  pitching  of  hia  vesad, 
addresses  a  celebrated  song  to  die  ladies.  There  k 
nothing  weighty  in  it,  either  sentiment  or  wit  ;  peoide 
hum  the  couplets  as  they  pass  ;  they  emit  a  gleam  of 
gaiety  ;  the  next  moment  they  are  forgotten.  DorKt 
at  sea  writes  to  the  ladies,  on  the  night  before  an 
engagement  : 

"  Let's  hear  of  no  inoonatanoy, 
We  have  too  much  of  thu  at  sea." 

And  again  : 

*'  Should  foggy  Opdam  chance  to  know 
Our  sad  and  dismal  story, 
The  Dutch  would  scorn  so  weak  a  foe, 

And  quit  their  fort  at  Goree. 
For  what  resistance  can  they  find 
From  men  who've  left  their  hearts  behind  t" 

Then  come  jests  too  much  in  the  English  style  : 

"  Then  if  we  write  not  by  each  post, 
Think  not  we  are  unkind  ; .  .  . 
Our  tears  we'll  send  a  speedier  way  ; 
The  tide  shall  bring  them  twice  a  day." 

Such  tears  cau  hardly  flow  from  sorrow;  the  lady 
regards  them  as  the  lover  sheds  them,  good-naturedly. 
She  is  "  at  a  play  "  (he  thinks  so,  and  tells  her  so)  : 

"  Whilst  you,  regardless  of  our  woe. 
Sit  careless  at  a  play, 
Perhaps  permit  some  happier  man 
To  kiss  your  hand,  or  flirt  your  fan."  ^ 

^  Wbrki  of  the  EarU  ofBùckMUr^  Boaeommon,  amd  Dcrêti,  t  vols., 
1731,  il  54. 
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Dorset  hardly  troubles  himself  about  it,  plays  with 
poetry  without  excess  or  assiduity,  just  as  it  flows, 
writing  to-day  a  verse  against  Dorinda,  to-morrow  a 
satire  against  Mr.  Howard,  always  easily  and  without 
study,  like  a  true  gentleman.  He  is  an  earl,  lord-chamber- 
lain, and  rich  ;  he  pensions  and  patronises  poets  as  he 
would  flirts — to  amuse  himself,  without  binding  himsfllf. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  does  tlie  same,  and  also  the 
contrary;  caresses  one  poet,  parodies  another;  is  flat- 
tered, mocked,  and  ends  by  having  his  portrait  taken 
by  Dryden — a  chtf  dUceuvre,  but  not  flattering.  We 
have  seen  such  pastimes  and  such  bickerings  in  France  ; 
we  find  here  the  same  manners  and  the  same  literature, 
because  we  find  here  also  the  same  society  and  the 
same  spirit 

Among  these  poets,  and  in  the  front  rank,  is  Edmund 
Waller,  who  lived  and  wrote  in  this  manner  to  his 
eighty-second  year:  a  man  of  wit  and  fashion,  well- 
bred,  familiar  from  his  youth  with  great  people,  endued 
with  tact  and  foresight,  quick  at  repartee,  not  easy  to  put 
out  of  countenance,  but  selfish,  with  hardly  any  feelings, 
having  changed  sides  more  than  once,  and  bearing  very 
weU  the  memory  of  his  tergiversations  ;  in  short,  a  good 
model  of  the  worldling  and  the  courtier.  It  was  he 
who,  having  once  praised  Cromwell,  and  afterwards 
Charles  II.,  but  the  latter  more  feebly  than  the  former, 
said  by  way  of  excuse  :  "  Poets,  your  Majesty,  succeed 
better  in  fiction  than  in  truth."  In  this  kind  of  exist- 
ence, three-quarters  of  the  poetry  is  \vritten  for  the 
occasion;  it  is  the  smaU  change  of  conversation  or 
flattery;  it  resembles  the  little  events  or  the  little 
sentiments  from  which  it  sprang.  One  piece  is  written 
*  Of  Tea,"  another  on  the  queen's  portrait  ;  it  is  neeessary 
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amrcGTer  ^His  Majesty  bas  leqneited 
«Doft  hày  makes  him  a  present  of  a 
olTfsr  7BZL  «nnçht;  ô^  diiows  his  gratitade  into  lyhine; 
uuidfs-  jiasr  -iiÈi  i*ïwar  id  sleeping  at  will,  straight  a 
TDfinxnï  saoza  :  k  iûi»  vapoit  is  spread  of  her  being 
■TAirrrmx  ^gnugnc  L  ixiçj  >sf  lases  on  this  grave  affiiii 
Je.  iroft  'iirp:t»*r  m  tiiSR  vBt  *i«c8es  to  the  Countess  of 
Juxiâe  ni  Jua-  'niKTitisG:.  mniMcnces  to  my  Lord  of 
^.  tr^ trm  nt^An^r  :c  H^  ôgoâ.  of  his  wife,  S  pretty 
-Tiinir  m.  &  jklj  '  fiSHKTng  âEmi^  a  crowd  of  people^" 
izi  ins7»r,  Tierse  for  verse,  tc>  fame  riiymes  of  Sir  John 
Sni  ining  He  seizes  anything  ir^iakras,  new,  or  beconiing 
m  ôie  wing  ;  and  his  poetry  s  mfy  a  written  convens- 
^ii.-n, — I  mean  the  conversaliaL  -vnich  goes  on  at  a  bell, 
•yii-tc  people  speak  for  the  stii*  of  speaking,  lifting  a 
L>jk  of  one's  wig,  or  twisting  tunr;  a  glove.  Gallantry 
holds  the  chief  place  here,  as  ii  cî^çiû  to  do,  and  we  may 
be  pretty  certain  that  the  love  i§  -oc  over-sincere.  In 
reahty,  Waller  sighs  on  purpase  Sb±arissa  had  a  fine 
dowrj'j,  or  at  least  for  the  sêÎt  of  good  manners: 
that  which  is  most  e\'ident  in  bis  :rnder  poems  is,  that 
he  aims  at  a  flowing  style  and  g:>jd  rhymes.  He  is 
affected,  he  exaggerates,  he  strains  after  wit,  he  is 
always  an  author.  Not  ventniing  to  address  Sacharissa 
herself,  he  addresses  Mrs.  Branghton,  her  attendant, 
"  his  fellow-servant  :  " 

"  So,  in  those  nationa  which  the  Sun  adore. 
Some  modest  Persian,  or  some  weak-eyed  Moor, 
No  higher  dares  advance  his  dazzled  sight 
Than  to  some  gilded  cloud,  which  near  the  light 
Of  their  ascending  god  adorns  the  east. 
And,  graced  with  his  beam,  outshines  the  rest"  ^ 

^  The  English  PoeU,   ed.  A.  ChAlmen,  21  vola.,   1810;  Walk^ 
vol.  viiL  a. 
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A  fiQe  comparison  I  That  is  a  well-made  courtesy  ;  I 
hope  Sacharissa  responds  with  one  equally  correct  His 
despairs  bear  the  same  flavour  ;  he  pierces  the  groves  of 
Penshurst  with  his  cries,  "reports  his  flame  to  the 
beeches/'  and  the  well-bred  beeches  "  bow  their  heads, 
OS  if  they  felt  the  same/'^  It  is  probable  that,  in  these 
mournful  walks,  his  greatest  care  was  lest  he  should 
wet  the  soles  of  his  high-heeled  shoes.  These  transports 
of  love  bring  in  the  classical  machinery,  Apollo  and  the 
Muses.  Apollo  is  annoyed  that  one  of  his  servants  is 
ill-treated,  and  bids  him  depart  ;  and  he  departs,  telling 
Sacharissa  that  she  is  harder  than  an  oak,  and  that  she 
was  certainly  produced  from  a  rock.* 

There  is  one  genuine  reality  in  all  this — sensuality  ; 
not  ardent,  but  light  and  gay.  There  is  a  certain  piece, 
** The  Fall"  which  an  abbé  of  the  court  of  Louis  XV. 
might  have  written  : 

1  '*  Then  blush  not,  Fair  !  or  on  him  frown, .  •  • 
How  could  the  youth,  alas  !  but  bend   * 
When  ïns  whole  HeaVn  upon  him  lean'd  ; 

>  Tke  English  PoeU,  Waller,  viii.  44. 
*  "  While  in  this  park  I  sing,  the  list'ning  deer 
Attend  my  passion,  and  forget  to  fear  ; 
When  to  the  beeches  I  report  my  flame. 
They  bow  their  heads,  as  if  they  felt  the  same. 
To  gods  appealing,  when  I  reach  their  bowers 
With  loud  complaints,  they  answer  me  in  ahowen. 
To  thee  a  wild  and  cruel  soul  is  giv'n. 
More  deaf  than  trees,  and  prouder  than  the  heaVn  I 

.  .  .  The  rock. 
That  cloven  rock,  produc'd  thee.  .  .  . 
This  last  complaint  th'  indulgent  ears  did  pierce 
Of  just  Apollo,  president  of  verse  ; 
Highly  concerned  that  the  Muse  riionld  bring 
Dttmage  to  one  whom  he  had  taught  to  aing."— /Mi  Pi  4M. 
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If  angfat  by  him  ami»  weie  dane^ 
Twas  that  he  let  yon  rise  ao  ■oon.''  ^ 

Other  pieces  smack  of  their  sorronndiiigs,  and  are  not 
80  polished  : 

''  Amoret  !  as  sweet  as  good. 
As  the  most  delidous  food. 
Which  but  tasted  does  impart 
Life  and  gladness  to  the  heart"  * 

I  should  not  be  pleased,  were  I  a  woman,  to  be  compared 
to  a  beef-steak,  though  that  be  appetising  ;  nor  should 
I  like  any  more  to  find  myself,  like  Sachaiissa,  placed 
on  a  level  with  good  wine,  which  flies  to  the  head  : 

"  Sacharissa's  beauty's  wine, 
Which  to  madness  doth  incline; 
Such  a  liquor  as  no  brain 
That  is  mortal  can  sustain."  ' 

This  is  too  much  honour  for  port  wine  and  meat  The 
English  back-ground  crops  up  here  and  elsewhere  ;  for 
example,  the  beautiful  Sacharissa,  having  ceased  to  be 
beautiful,  asked  Waller  if  he  would  again  write  verees 
fur  her:  he  answered,  "Yes,  madame,  when  you  are 
once  more  as  young  and  as  handsome  as  you  were." 
Here  is  sonietliiug  to  shock  a  Frenchman.  Neverthe- 
less Waller  is  usually  amiable  ;  a  sort  of  brilliant  light 
floats  like  a  halo  round  his  verses  ;  he  is  always  elegant, 
often  graceful.  His  gracefulness  is  like  the  perfume 
exhaleti  from  the  world;  fresh  toilettes,  ornamented 
drawing-rooms,  the  abundance  and  the  pursuit  of  all 
those  refined  and  delicate  comforts  give  to  the  mind  a 
sort  of  sweetness  which  is  breathed  forth  in  obliging 

*  JBn^iMh  PoeU,  Waller,  nii  32.  «  Ihid,  45.  »  IbùL  45. 
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compliments  and  smiles.  Waller  has  many  of  these 
compliments  and  smiles,  and  those  most  flattering,  apro- 
pos of  a  bud,  a  girdle,  a  rose.  Such  bouquets  become 
his  hands  and  his  art  He  pays  an  excellent  compli- 
ment "  To  young  Lady  Lucy  Sidney  "  on  her  age.  And 
what  could  be  more  attractive  for  a  frequenter  of  draw- 
ing-rooms, than  this  bud  of  still  unopened  youth,  but 
which  blushes  already,  and  is  on  the  point  of  expanding  ? 

"  Yet,  fairest  blossom  !  do  not  slight 
That  age  which  you  may  know  so  soon. 
The  rosy  mom  resigns  her  light 
And  milder  glory  to  the  noon."  ^ 

All  his  verses  flow  with  a  continuous  harmony,  clearness, 
facility,  though  his  voice  is  never  raised,  or  out  of  time, 
or  rough,  nor  loses  its  true  accent,  except  by  the  world- 
ling's affectation,  which  r^darly  changes  all  tones  in 
order  to  soften  them.  His  poetry  resembles  one  of  those 
pretty,  affected,  bedizened  women,  busy  in  inclining  their 
head  on  one  side,  and  murmuring  with  a  soft  voice 
commonplace  things  which  they  can  hardly  be  said  to 
think,  yet  agreeable  in  their  be-ribboned  dress,  and  who 
would  please  altogether  if  they  did  not  dream  of  always 
pleasing. 

It  is  not  that  these  men  cannot  handle  grave 
subjects  ;  but  they  handle  them  in  their  own  fashion, 
without  gravity  or  depth.  What  the  courtier  most 
lacks  is  the  genuine  sentiment  of  a  true  and  original 
idea.  That  which  interests  him  most  is  the  correct- 
ness of  the  adornment,  and  the  perfection  of  external 
form.  They  care  little  for  the  matter  itself,  much  for  the 
outward  shape.     In  fact,  it  is  form  which  they  take  for 

^  Bngliik  Fàeti,  Waller,  tUL  45. 
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their  subject  in  nearly  all  their  serious  poetiy  ;  tfasj 
are  critics,  they  lay  down  precepts,  they  compose  Arts  of 
Poetiy.  Denham  in  his  "  Pnfcu»  to  the  Detirudicn  oj 
Tray"  lays  down  rules  for  translating,  whilst  Boscom- 
mon  teaches  in  a  complete  poem,  an  JESnay  an  trandakd 
Verse,  the  art  of  translating  poetry  weU.  The  Duke 
of  Buckinghamshire  versified  an  Essay  on  Paestry  and  an 
Esmy  on  Satire,  Dryden  is  in  the  first  rank  of  these 
pedagogues.  Like  Dryden  again,  they  turn  translators, 
amplifiers.  Boscommon  translated  the  Ars  JPaetica  of 
Horace  ;  Waller  the  first  act  of  Pompée,  a  tragedy  by 
Corneille;  Denham  some  fragments  of  Homer  and  ViigQ, 
and  two  poems,  one  of  Prudence  and  another  of  JusticL 
Rochester  composed  a  satire  against  Mankind,  in  the 
style  of  Boileau,  and  also  an  epistle  upon  Nothing  ;  the 
amorous  Waller  wrote  a  didactic  poem  on  The  Fear  oj 
God,  and  another  in  six  cantos  on  Divine  Love,  These 
are  exercises  of  style.  They  take  a  theological  thesis, 
a  commonplace  subject  of  philosophy,  a  poetic  maxim, 
and  develop  it  in  jointed  prose,  furnished  with  rhymes  ; 
invent  nothing,  feel  little,  and  only  aim  at  expressing 
good  arguments  in  classical  metaphors,  in  noble  terms, 
after  a  conventional  model  Most  of  their  verses  con- 
sist of  two  nouns,  furnished  with  epithets,  and  connected 
by  a  verb,  like  college  Latin  verses.  The  epithet  is 
good  :  they  had  to  hunt  through  the  Gradus  for  it,  or,  as 
Boileau  wills  it,  they  had  to  carry  the  line  unfinished 
in  their  heads,  and  had  to  think  about  it  an  hour  in  the 
open  air,  until  at  last,  at  the  comer  of  a  wood,  they 
foimd  the  right  word  which  they  could  not  hit  upon 
before.  I  yawn,  but  applaud.  After  so  much  trouble 
a  generation  ends  by  forming  the  sustained  style  which 
is  necessary  to  support,  make  public^  and  demonstrate 
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grand  things.  Meanwhile,  with  their  ornate,  official 
diction,  and  their  borrowed  thought  they  are  like  formal 
chamberlains,  in  embroidered  coats  present  at  a  royal 
marriage  or  an  imperial  baptism,  empty  of  head,  grave 
in  manner,  admirable  for  dignity  and  bearing,  with  the 
punctilio  and  the  ideas  of  a  dimimy. 

V. 

One  of  them  only  (Dryden  always  excepted)  showed 
talent,  Sir  John  Denham,  Charles  the  First's  secretary. 
He  was  employed  in  public  affairs,  and  after  a  dissolute 
youth,  turned  to  serious  habits;  and  leaving  behind 
him  satiric  verse  and  party  broad -jokes,  attained  in 
riper  years  a  lofty  oratorical  style.  His  best  poem, 
Coopen/^8  Hill,  is  the  description  of  a  hill  and  its  sur- 
roundings, blended  with  the  historical  ideas  which  the 
sight  recalls,  and  the  moral  reflections  which  its 
appearance  naturally  suggests.  AU  these  subjects  are 
in  accordance  with  the  nobility  and  the  limitation  of 
the  classical  spirit,  and  display  his  vigour  without  be- 
traying Ms  weaknesses;  the  poet  could  show  off  his  whole 
talent  without  forcing  it  His  fine  languîige  exhibits 
all  its  beauty,  because  it  is  sincere.  We  find  pleasure 
in  following  the  regular  progress  of  those  copious 
phrases  in  which  his  ideas,  opposed  or  combined,  attain 
for  the  first  time  their  definite  place  and  full  clear- 
ness, where  symmetry  only  brings  out  the  argument 
morp  clearly,  expansion  only  completes  thought,  anti- 
thesis and  repetition  do  not  induce  trifling  and  affecta- 
tion, where  the  music  of  verse,  adding  the  breadth  of 
sound  to  the  fulness  of  sense,  conducts  the  chain  of 
ideas,  without  effort  or  disorder,  by  an  appropriate 
meaauie  to  a  becoming  order  and  movement.     Gratifi- 
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cation  is  united  mth  solidity  ;  the  author  of  "  Coopef  i 
Hill/*  knows  how  to  please  as  well  as  to  imprêsa,  Biê 
poem  is  like  a  king*s  park,  dignified  and  level  with* 
out  doubt,  but  arranged  to  please  the  eye,  and  fnU 
of  choice  prospecta  It  leads  us  by  easy  di^^îoi» 
across  a  multitude  of  varied  thoughta.  It  shows  «s 
here  a  mountain,  yonder  a  memorial  of  the  nymphs,  a 
classic  memorial,  like  a  portico  tilled  with  Blaiues,  fuither 
on  a  broad  stream,  and  by  its  side  the  ruina  of  mm 
abbey  ;  each  page  of  the  poem  is  like  a  distinct  allej, 
with  its  distinct  perspective.  Further  on,  our  tboughti 
are  turned  to  the  superstitions  of  the  ignorant  middle- 
ages,  and  to  the  excesses  of  the  recent  revolution  ; 
comes  the  picture  of  a  royal  himt  ;  we  see  the 
bling  stag  make  his  retreat  to  some  dark  covert  : 

"  He  calls  to  miad  hia  stTength^  and  then  hin  speed, 

Bh  winged  beela,  and  tben  hi»  anixed  head  ; 
With  these  t*  avoids  with  that  hia  fate  to  meei  ; 
But  fear  prevails,  and  bids  bim  trust  his  feet 
So  fast  he  flies,  that  his  reviewing  eye 
Has  lost  the  chasers,  and  hw  ear  the  cry."  * 

These   are   the   worthy   spectacles    and    the    stud 
diversity  of  the  grounds  of  a  nobleman.     Every  object, 
moreover,  receives  here,  as  in  a  king's  palace,  all  th 
adornment  which  can  be  given  to  it;  elegant  epithet 
art*  intrmluced  to  embellish  a  feeble  substantive; 
deuumtions  of  art  transform  the  commonplace  of  nattuof 
vessels  are  "  floating  ttjwers  ;  "  the  Thames  is  "  the  mo 
loved  of  aU  the  Ocean's  sons  ;  "  the  airy  mountain  hid 
it's  proud  head  among  the  clouds,  whilst  a  shady  mant 
clothes  its  aides.    Among  diËTerent  kinda  of  ide&B,  i 
1  Mgliah  Pœtâ,  yiL  287. 
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k  one  kingly,  full  of  stately  and  toagnificeot  ceremonies 
of  self-contained  and  studied  gestures,  of  correct  yet 
conmianding  figures,  unifoim  and  imposing  like  tba 
appoiutuienta  of  a  palace;  hence  the  classic  writers, 
and  Deiiham  amongst  them,  draw  all  their  poetic  tints, 
Vmm  this  every  object  and  event  takes  its  colouring, 
because  constrained  to  come  into  contact  with  it.  Here 
the  object  and  events  are  compelled  to  tmvetse  other 
thlnga  Benham  is  not  a  mere  courtier,  he  is  an 
Englishman  ;  that  is,  preoccupied  by  moral  emotions. 
He  often  quits  his  landscape  to  enter  into  some 
grave  reflection;  politics,  religion,  disturb  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  eyes  ;  in  reference  to  a  hxH  or  a  forest, 
he  meditates  upon  man;  externals  lead  him  inward; 
imf^ressiona  of  the  senses  to  contemplations  of  the  soul 
The  man  of  thia  race  are  by  nature  and  custom  esoteric» 
When  he  sees  the  Thames  throw  itself  into  the  a^,  he 
eonipareâ  it  with  **  mortal  life  hasting  to  meet  eternity/' 
The  *'  lofty  forehead"  of  a  mountain,  beaten  by  8tonu% 
reminds  him  of  "  the  common  fate  of  aU  that's  high  or 
great"  The  course  of  the  river  suggests  to  hhu  idenâ 
of  inner  reformation  : 

**  0  omM  I  flow  like  thee  !  &ad  make  thy  atream 
5Iy  ^T^at  example,  a«i  it  b  rny  theme  I 
Tii'fUgh  deep,  yet  clear,  though  getitle  yet  not  dull; 
Strong  without  rage,  without  overflow iag,  ML 

But  hia  proud  head  the  airy  mountaiti  bides 
Among  tiiD  ekiiids  ;  bia  ahoulderâ  and  lib  aides 
A  abudy  ruautle  clothes  ;  his  curled  brows 
Frown  ou  the  gentle  stream^  which  calmly  fiowa  ; 
While  winds  and  stonuB  hh  lofty  forehead  beat, 
The  oomîQoii  fate  of  cdl  that's  high  or  great/'  ^ 
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There  is  in  the  English  mind  an  indeetractible  store  of 
moral  instincts,  and  grand  melancholy  ;  and  it  is  the 
greatest  confirmation  of  this,  that  we  can  diacorer  sndi 
a  stock  at  the  court  of  Charles  IL 

These  are,  however,  but  rare  openings,  and  as  it 
were  croppings  up  of  the  original  rock.  The  habits  of  the 
worldling  are  as  a  thick  layer  which  cover  it  throughout 
Manners,  conversation,  style,  the  stage,  taste,  all  ii 
French,  or  tries  to  be  ;  they  imitate  France  as  weQ  as 
they  are  able,  and  go  there  to  mould  themsetvei. 
Many  cavaliers  went  there,  driven  away  by  CromwelL 
Denham,  Waller,  Boscommon,  and  Bochester  resided 
there';  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  a  poetess  of  the  time^ 
was  married  at  Paris  ;  the  Duke  of  Buddnghamshire 
served  for  a  short  time  under  Turenne  ;  Wycherley  was 
sent  to  France  by  his  father,  who  wished  to  rescue  him 
from  the  contagion  of  Puritan  opinions  ;  Vanbnigh,  one 
of  the  best  comic  playwrights,  went  thither  to  contract 
a  polish.  The  two  courts  were  allied  almost  always  in 
fact,  and  always  at  heart,  by  a  community  of  interests, 
and  of  religious  and  monarchical  ideas.  Charles  IL 
accepted  from  Louis  XIV.  a  pension,  a  mistress,  counsels, 
and  examples  ;  the  nobility  followed  their  prince,  and 
France  was  the  model  of  the  English  court  Her 
literature  and  manners,  the  finest  of  the  classic  age,  led 
the  fashion.  We  perceive  in  English  writings  that 
French  authors  are  their  masters,  and  that  they  were 
in  the  hands  of  aU  well-educated  peopla  They  con- 
sulted Bossuet,  translated  Corneille,  imitated  MoUèie, 
respected  Boileau.  It  went  so  far,  that  the  greatest 
gallants  of  them  tried  to  be  altogether  French,  to  mix 
some  scraps  of  French  in  eveiy  phrase.  "  It  is  as  ill- 
breeding  now  to  speak  good  EngUsh,"  says  Wycheilej, 
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**  as  to  write  good  English,  good  sense,  or  a  good  hand." 
These  Frenchified  coxcombs  ^  are  compliment-mongers, 
always  powdered,  perfumed,  "eminent  for  being  bien 
gantés*'  They  affect  delicacy,  they  are  fastidious  ;  they 
find  Englishmen  coarse,  gloomy,  stiff;  they  try  to  be 
giddy  and  thoughtless  ;  they  giggle  and  prate  at  random, 
placing  the  reputation  of  man  in  the  perfection  of  his 
wig  and  his  bows.  The  theatre,  which  ridicules  these 
imitators,  is  an  imitator  after  their  fashion.  French 
comedy,  like  French  politeness,  becomes  their  model. 
They  copy  both,  altering  without  equalling  them  ;^  for 
monarchical  and  classic  France  is  amongst  all  nations, 
the  best  fitted  from  its  instincts  and  institutions  for  the 
modes  of  worldly  life,  and  the  works  of  an  oratorical 
mind.  England  follows  it  in  this  course,  being  carried 
away  by  the  imiversal  current  of  the  age,  but  at  a 
distance,  and  drawn  aside  by  its  national  peculiarities. 
It  is  this  common  direction  and  this  particular  deviation 
which  the  society  and  its  poetry  have  proclaimed,  and 
which  the  stage  and  its  chcuracters  will  display. 

VI. 

Four  principal  writers  established  this  comedy — ^Wy- 
cherley,  Congreve,  Vanbrugh,  Farquhar  :  ^  the  first  gross, 
and  in  the  pristine  irruption  of  vice  ;  the  others  more 
sedate,  possessing  more  a  taste  for  urbanity  than  debauch- 
ery ;  yet  all  men  of  the  world,  and  priding  themselves 
on  their  good  breeding,  on  passing  their  days  at  court 
or  in  fine  company,  on  having  the  tastes  and  bearing  of 
gentlemen.     "  I  am  not  a  literary  man,"  said  Congreve 

'  EtLerege't  Sir  Fopling  FlutUr;  Wjcherlesf»  The  QmUUmam 
IkÊneing-matUr,  I  2. 
*  From  1072  to  1726. 
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to  Voltaire,  ''I  am  a  gentlemaiL"     In  fact,  m  Rjpi 
aaid,  he  lived  more  like  a  mari  of  qudiiy  than  a  um 
of  letters,  was  noted  for  liis  successes  with  the  fail, 
passed  his  latter  years  in  the  house  of  the  I>uch€ss 
Marlborough*       I    have  said    that   Wycherley, 
Charles  IL,  was  one  of  the  moat  fashionable  couitij 
He  sensed   in    the    army  for  some  time,  as  did  ûm 
Vaubnigh  and  Farquhar;  nothing  is  more  galknt  tJiui 
the  name  of  Captain  which  they  employed,  tha  mjlit4ii7 
stories  they  brought  back,  and  the  feather  they  Btuck 
in  their  hats.       They  all  WTote  comedies  on  the  mm 
worldly    and   classical    modd,  made    up   of   probaUe 
incidents  such  as  we  observe  around  us  every  day  of 
well-bred  characters  such  as  we  commonly  meet  in 
drawing-room,  correct  and  elegant  conversations  si 
as  well-bred  men  can  carrj*  on.      This  theatre,  warn 
in  poetry Jaucy»  and  adventures,  imitative  and  diâcmsi^ 
was  formed  at  tbe  same  time  as  that  of  Molière,  by  tk 
same  causes,  and  on   hia  model,  so  that  in  or^i' 
comprehend  it  we  must  compare  it  with  that  of  lit  :,  ;. 
''  Molière  betungs  to  no  nation/'  said  a  great  KT^gtiA 
actor  (Kemble)  ;   "  oue  day  the  god  of  conietiy.  wl 
to  write,  became  a  man,  and  happetied  to  fail  .: . 
Franca"     1  accept  tins  saying  ;  but  in  becoming  man 
he   found    hiniselt  at  the  same  time,  a   man   of 
seventeenth  century  und  a  Frenchman,  and  tliat  is  hi 
he  was  the  god  of  comedy.     "To  amuse  respeci 
people/'  said  Muliùie,  '*  what  a  strange  task  î*'     Oi 
the  French  art  (.^f  the  seventeenth  century  could  si 
ceed  in  that  ;  for  it  consists  in  leading  by  an 
path    to    general    notions;  and     the    taste    for  ih 
notions,  as  well  as  the  custom  of  treading  ibis  path, 
the  peculiar  mark  of  respectable  peo|d@u     Molike,  like 
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Kaciue,  expands  and  creates.  Open  any  one  of  his  plays 
that  comes  to  hand,  and  the  first  scene  in  it,  cliosen  at 
random;  after  three  replies  you  are  carried  away,  or 
rather  led  away,  Tlie  second  continues  the  first,  the 
tliiid  carries  out  the  second,  the  fourth  completes  aU  ; 
a  current  is  created  which  bears  us  on,  which  bears  us 
away,  which  does  not  release  us  until  it  is  exliausted. 
Tliere  is  no  check,  no  digression,  no  episodes  to  distract 
our  attention.  To  prevent  tlie  lapses  of  an  absent 
mind,  a  secondary  character  intervenes,  a  lackey,  a 
lady's-maid,  a  wife,  who,  couplet  by  couplet,  repeat  in 
a  different  fashion  the  reply  of  the  principal  character, 
and  by  means  of  symmetry  and  contrast  keep  us  in  the 
path  laid  down.  Arrived  at  tlie  end,  a  second  current 
seizes  us  and  acts  like  the  first.  It  is  composed  like 
the  other,  and  witli  reference  to  the  other.  It  throws  it 
out  by  conti-ast,  or  strengthens  it  by  resemblanca 
Here  tlie  valets  repeat  the  dispute,  then  the  recon- 
ciliation of  their  masters.  In  one  place,  Alceste, 
drawn  in  one  direction  through  three  pages  by  anger, 
is  drawn  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  tlirough  three  pages, 
by  love.  Further  on,  tradesmen,  professors,  relatives, 
domestics,  relieve  each  other  scene  after  scene,  in  order 
to  bring  out  in  clearer  L'ght  the  pretentiousness  and  gul- 
libility of  M.  Jourdain.  Every  scene,  every  act,  brings 
out  in  greater  relief,  completes,  or  prepares  another. 
Everything  is  united,  and  everything  is  simple  ;  the 
action  progresses,  and  progresses  only  to  carry  on  the 
idea  ;  there  is  no  complication,  no  incidents.  One  comic 
event  suffices  for  the  story.  A  dozen  conversations 
make  up  the  play  of  the  Misanthrope,  The  same 
situation,  five  or  six  times  renewed,  is  the  whole  oilEcoU 
des  Femmes.     These  pieces  are  made  out  of  notbij;i{^ 

VOL.  XL  2d 
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They  have  no  need  of  incidents,  they  find  ample  space 
in  the  compass  of  one  room  and  one  day,  without 
surprises,  without  decoration,  with  an  arras  and  four 
arm-chairs.  This  paucity  of  matter  throws  out  the 
ideas  more  clearly  and  quickly;  in  fact,  their  whole 
aim  is  to  bring  those  ideas  prominently  forward  ;  the 
simplicity  of  the  subject,  the  progress  of  the  action,  the 
linking  together  of  the  scenes, — to  this  everything  tends. 
At  every  step  clearness  increases,  the  impression  is 
deepened,  vice  stands  out  :  ridicule  is  piled  up,  until, 
before  so  many  apt  and  united  appeals,  laughter  forces 
its  way  and  breaks  forth.  And  this  laughter  is  not  a 
mere  outburst  of  physical  amusement  ;  it  is  the  judg- 
ment which  incites  it.  The  writer  is  a  philosopher, 
who  brings  us  into  contact  with  a  universal  truth  by 
a  particular  example.  We  understand  through  him,  as 
through  La  Bniyère  or  Nicole,  the  force  of  prejudice, 
the  obstinacy  of  conventionality,  the  blindness  of  love. 
The  couplets  of  his  dialogue,  like  the  arguments  of 
their  treatises,  are  but  tlie  worked  out  proof  and  the 
logical  justification  of  a  preconceived  conclusion.  We 
philosophise  with  him  on  humanity  ;  we  think  because 
he  has  thought.  And  he  has  only  thought  thus  in  the 
character  of  a  Frenchman,  for  an  audience  of  French 
men  of  tlie  world.  In  him  we  taste  a  national  plea- 
sure. Frencli  refined  and  systematic  intelligence,  tlie 
most  exact  in  seizing  on  the  subordination  of  ideas,  the 
most  ready  in  separating  ideas  from  matter,  the  most 
fond  of  clear  and  tangible  ideas,  finds  in  him  its 
nourishment  and  its  echo.  None  who  has  sought  to 
show  us  mankind,  has  led  us  by  a  straighter  and 
easier  mode  to  a  more  distinct  and  speaking  portrait 
I  will  add,  to  a  more  pleasing  portrait, — and  this  is  the 
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main  talent  of  comedy:  it  consists  in  keeping  back  what 
is  hateful  ;  and  observe  that  which  is  hateful  abounds 
in  the  world.  As  soon  as  you  will  paint  the  world 
truly,  philosophically,  you  meet  with  vice,  injustice,  and 
everywhere  indignation  ;  amusement  flees  before  anger 
and  morality.  Consider  the  basis  of  Tartuffe;  an 
obscene  pedant,  a  red-faced  hypocritical  wretch,  who, 
palming  himself  off  on  a  decent  and  refined  family, 
tiies  to  drive  the  son  away,  marry  the  daughter, 
corrupt  the  wife,  ruin  and  imprison  the  father,  and 
almost  succeeds  in  it,  not  by  clever  plots,  but  by 
vulgar  mummery,  and  by  the  coarse  audacity  of  his 
caddish  disposition.  What  could  be  more  repelling? 
And  how  is  amusement  to  be  drawn  from  such  a 
subject,  where  Beaumarchais  and  La  Bruyère  failed  ?  * 
Similarly,  in  the  Misanthrope,  is  not  the  spectacle  of  a 
loyally  sincere  and  honest  man,  very  much  in  love, 
whom  his  virtue  finally  overwhelms  with  ridicule  and 
drives  from  society,  a  sad  sight  to  see  ?  Rousseau  was 
annoyed  that  it  should  produce  laughter;  and  if  we 
were  to  look  upon  the  subject,  not  in  Molière,  but  in 
itself,  we  should  find  enough  to  revolt  our  natural 
generosity.  Recall  his  other  plots;  Georges  Dandin 
mystified,  Géronte  beaten,  Amolphe  duped.  Harpagon 
plundered,  Sganarelle  married,  girls  seduced,  louts 
thrashed,  simpletons  turned  financiers.  There  are 
sorrows  here,  and  deep  ones  ;  many  would  rather  weep 
than  laugh  at  them.  Amolphe,  Dandin,  Harpagon, 
are  almost  tragic  characters;  and  when  we  see  them 
in  the  world  instead  of  the  theatre,  we  are  not  disposed 
to    sarcasm,    but   to   pity.     Picture    to   yourself   the 

^  Onuphre,  in   La   Bruyère*s   Caractères,   ch.   ziiL   de  la  Modij 
SefftarSf  in  Beaamarchais  la  Mère  OoupaNe. 
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originals  from  \7h0m  Molière  has  taken  his  docton 
Consider  this  venturesome  experimentalist,  who,  in  the 
interest  of  science,  tries  a  new  saw,  or  inoculates  a 
virus  ;  think  of  his  long  nights  at  the  hoapital,  the  wan 
patient  carried  on  a  mattress  to  the  operating  table,  and 
stretching  out  his  leg  to  the  knife  ;  or  again  imagine  the 
peasant's  bed  of  straw  in  the  damp  cottage,  where  an 
old  dropsical  mother  lies  choking,^  while  her  children 
grudgingly  count  up  the  crocus  she  has  already  cost 
them.  You  quit  such  scenes  deeply  moved,  filled 
with  sympathy  for  human  misery;  you  discover  that 
life,  seen  near  and  face  to  face,  is  a  mass  of  trivial 
harshnesses  and  of  grievous  passions  ;  you  are  tempted, 
if  you  wish  to  depict  it,  to  enter  into  the  mire  of 
sorrows  whereon  Balzac  and  Shakspeare  have  built: 
you  see  in  it  no  other  poetry  than  that  audacious 
reasoning  power  which  from  such  a  confusion  abstracts 
the  master-forces,  or  tlie  light  of  genius  which  flickers 
over  the  swami  and  the  falls  of  so  many  polluted  and 
wounded  wretches.  How  everything  changes  under 
the  hand  of  a  mercurial  Frenchman  !  how  aU  this 
human  ugliness  is  blotted  out!  how  amusing  is  the 
spectacle  wliich  Molière  has  arranged  for  us  !  how  we 
ought  to  thank  the  great  artist  for  having  transformed 
his  subject  so  well  !  At  hist  we  have  a  cheerful  world, 
on  canvas  at  least  ;  we  could  not  have  it  oUierwise,  but 
this  we  have.  How  pleasant  it  is  to  forget  truth! 
what  an  art  is  that  which  divests  us  of  ourselves! 
what  a  point  of  view  which  converts  the  contortions  of 
suffering  into  funny  grimaces!  Gaiety  has  come 
upon  us,  tlie  dearest  possession  of  a  Frenchman.  Tlio 
soldiers  of  Yillars  used  to  dance  that  they  might  forget 
'  Consultations  of  Sganarelle  in  the  Médecin  mal^  ïmL 
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they  had  no  longer  any  bread.  Of  all  French  posses- 
sions, too,  it  is  the  best  This  gift  does  not  destroy 
thought,  but  it  masks  it  In  Molière,  truth  is  at  the 
bottom,  but  concealed  ;  he  has  heard  the  sobs  of  human 
tragedy,  but  he  prefers  not  to  re-echo  them.  It  is  quite 
enough  to  feel  our  wounds  smart  ;  let  us  not  go  to  the 
theatre  to  see  them  again.  Philosophy,  while  it  reveals 
them,  advises  us  not  to  think  of  them  too  much.  Let 
us  enliven  our  condition  with  the  gaiety  of  easy  conversa- 
tion and  light  wit,  as  we  would  the  chamber  of  sickness. 
Let  us  cover  Tartuffe,  Harpagon,  the  doctors,  with  out- 
rageous ridicule:  ridicule  will  make  us  forget  their 
vices  ;  they  will  afford  us  amusement  instead  of  causing 
horror.  Let  Âlceste  be  gnmipy  and  awkward.  It  is 
in  the  first  place  true,  because  our  more  valiant  virtues 
are  only  the  outbreaks  of  a  temper  out  of  harmony  with 
circumstances;  but,  in  addition,  it  will  be  amusing. 
His  mishaps  will  cease  ta  make  him  the  martyr  of 
justice  ;  they  will  only  be  the  consequences  of  a  cross- 
grained  character.  As  to  the  mystifications  of  husbands, 
tutors,  and  fathers,  I  fancy  that  we  are  not  to  see  in 
them  a  concerted  attack  on  society  or  morality.  We 
are  only  entertaining  ourselves  for  one  evening,  nothing 
mora  The  syringes  and  thrashings,  the  masquerades 
and  dances,  prove  that  it  is  a  sheer  piece  of  buffoonery. 
Do  not  be  afraid  tliat  philosophy  vrill  perish  in  a  pan- 
tomime ;  it  is  present  even  in  the  Mariage  forcé,  even 
in  the  Malade  imaginaire.  It  is  the  mark  of  a  French- 
man and  a  man  of  the  world  to  clothe  everything,  even 
that  which  is  serious,  in  laughter.  When  he  is  think- 
ing, he  does  not  always  wish  to  show  it  In  his  most 
violent  moments  he  is  still  the  master  of  the  house,  the 
polite   host;  he  conceals   from  you   his  thoughts  or 
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his  suffeiiiig.     Mirabeau,  when  id  ag0iiy,  said  to 
of  liig  friends  with  a  amOe,  *"  Come,  you  wlio  take 
interest  in  plucky  deaths,  you  shall  see  iitiue  I  *' 
French  talk  in  this  style  when  they  aro  depicting  lift 
no  other  Dation  knows  how  to  philosopluse  smartly» 
die  with  goud  taste* 

This  is  the  reason  why  in  no  othef  uatioii  cotsed]^ 
while  it  continues  comic,  alTords  a  moral  ;  Molière 
tlie  only  niau  wlio   gives  us  inodels  without   getU: 
pedantic,   without    trenching    on    the    Uugic,    withu 
gmwing  solemn.     This  model  ia  the  **  respectable  man,' 
a,*3  tlie  phrase  was,  Piiilinte,  Ariste.  Clitandre,  Kra&ite;j 
tlieie  is  no  otlier  whocau  at  the  siune  tuue  instruct 
aiuuse  us.     His  taJeut  has  reflection  for  its  biisia,  b 
it    is   cultivated    hy    the   world.       His   character   h 
honesty  for  its  hasiB,  but  it  is  in  harmony  with  t 
world.     You  may  imitate  Idm  without   tiirnsgressi 
either  reason  or  duty  ;  he  is  neither  a  coxcomb  nor 
roisterer.      You   can   imitate   him   without   neglectij 
ygur  interests   or  making  yourself  ridiculous  ;  he  is 
neither    an    ignoramus    nor    unmannerly.       He    Ims 
reml   aud    understands    the    jargon    of  Trissotiu   am 
Lycidas,  but   in   order  to  pierce  them   through 
througli,  to  heat  them  with  their  own  argiimeiits,  to 
the  gallery  in  a  rooi'  at  their  expense.     He  will  discn 
even  mondity  and  religion,  but  iu  a  style  so  uatimd, 
with  proofs  8o  clear,  with  warmth  so  genuine,  that 
interests  women,  and  is  listened  to  by  men  of  the  worl 
He  knows  man,  and  reasons  about  him,  but  In  &n< 
brief  sentences,  such  living  delineations,  such  punge 
humour,  that  his  philosophy  is  the  best  of  entertai 
ments.      He   is  faithfid    to   his   ruined   mistiiâââ»   Lia 

1  AmouKat  wotuetj,  Ëlîuutu,  Henriette,  Éliic,  Ur«^iii«,  Ëliiiim, 
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f  calumniated  friend,  but  gracefully,  ^'ithout  fuss.     All 

iliiâ  actions,  even  noble  ones,  have  aii  easy  way  about 

tbem  wbich  adorns   them  ;  he   does   nothing   without 

(pleiisantnesa.     His  great   talent   is  knowledge  of  the 

[world  ;  he  shows  it  not  only  in  the  trivial  cLrcumstances 

of  e very-day  life,  but  tii  the  most  passionate  scenes,  thtî 

iniost    embarrassing    positions.       Â    noble    swordsman 

Iwanta  to  take   Philinte,    the    "respectable    man"    aa 

liis  second  in  a  duel  ;  be  reflects  a  moment,  excuses 

^  hinisuir  ill  a  score  of  phrases,  and  "  without  playing  tlie 

^■UeiJtor,"  leaves  tlie  bystanders  convinced  that  he  is  no 

coward.     Amiande  insults  him,  then  throws  herself  lu 

^  his  anna  ;  he  politely  averts  the  storm,  declines  the  re- 

B Conciliation  with  the  most  loyal  frankness,  and  without 

employing  a  single  fidsehood,  leaves  the  spectators  con* 

^viiiced  that  he  is  no  boon     When  he  loves  Elian  te/ 

H  who  prefers  Alceste,  and  whom  Alceî^te  may  posâibly 

~  niarry^  he  proposes  to  her  wnth  a  complete  ilelicacy  ami 

^dignity*  without  lowering  himself,  without  récrimina- 

option,  without  wronging  liimself  or  hia  friend.     When 

Oronte  readâ  him  a  sonnet,  he  doe^  not  assume  in  tlie 

fop  a  nature  which  he  has  not,  but  pmises  the  conven- 

iional  verges  in  conventional  language,  and  is  not  so 

dumsy  as  to  display  a  poetical  jntlgment  w^hitrh  would 

be  out  of  place.     He  takes  at  once  lus  tone  from  the 

circumstances;  he  perceives  instantly  what  he  muj^t 

say  and  what  be  sUent  about,  in  what  degree  and  in 

I  what  gradations,  what  exact  expedient  will  r^oncik* 
truth  and  conventional  propriety,  how  far  he  ought  to 
go  nr  where  to  take  his  stand,  wliat  faint  line  sepamtci* 
ieconim  from  tlattery,  truth  from  awkwardness.  Ou 
1  Côtn^tfe  tht  ■dtuimble  tuct  Mid  ooolneii  of  ftlUiit«,  Hoilolfe^ 
and  Eltuira. 
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this  nanow  path  he  proceeds  free  from  embanaBsment 
or  mistakes,  never  put  out  of  his  way  by  the  shocks  or 
changes  of  circumstance,  never  allowing  the  calm  smfls 
of  politeness  to  quit  his  lips,  never  omitting  to  receive 
with  a  laugh  of  good  humour  the  nonsense  of  hii 
neighbour.  This  devemess,  entirely  Trench,  reconcfleB 
in  him  fundamental  honesty  and  worldly  breeding; 
without  it,  he  would  be  altogether  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other.  In  this  way  comedy  finds  its  hero  half-way 
between  the  nmi  and  tlie  preacher. 

Such  a  theatre  depicts  a  race  and  an  aga  Hua 
mixture  of  solidity  and  elegance  belongs  to  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  belongs  to  France.  The  world  does 
not  deprave,  it  develops  Frenchmen  ;  it  polished  then 
not  on]y  their  manners  and  their  homes,  but  also  their 
sentiments  and  ideas.  Conversation  provoked  thought  ; 
it  was  no  mere  talk,  but  an  inquiry  ;  with  the  exchange 
of  news,  it  called  forth  the  interchange  of  reflectiona 
Theology  and  philosopliy  entered  into  it  ;  morals,  and 
the  observation  of  the  heart,  formed  its  daily  pabu- 
limi.  Science  kept  up  its  vitality,  and  lost  only  its 
aridity.  Pleasantness  cloaked  reason,  but  did  not 
smother  it  Frenchmen  never  think  better  than  in 
society  ;  the  play  of  features  excites  them  ;  their  ready 
ideas  flash  into  lightning,  in  their  shock  with  the  ideas 
of  others.  The  varied  current  of  conversation  suits 
their  fits  and  starts;  the  frequent  change  of  subject 
fosters  their  invention  ;  the  pungency  of  piquant 
speeches  reduces  truth  to  small  but  precious  coin,  suit- 
able to  the  lightness  of  their  hands.  And  the  heart  is 
no  more  tainted  by  it  than  the  intelligence.  The  French- 
man is  of  a  sober  temperament,  wiUi  little  taste  for  the 
brutishness  of  the  drunkard,  for  violent  joviality,  for  the 
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riot  of  loose  suppers  ;  he  is  moreover  gentle,  obliging, 
always  ready  to  please  ;  in  oi-der  to  set  him  at  ease  he 
needs  that  flow  of  goodwill  and  el^ance  which  polite 
society  creates  and  cherishes.  And  in  accordance  there- 
with, he  sliapes  his  temperate  and  amiable  inclinations 
into  maxims  ;  it  is  a  point  of  honour  with  him  to  be  ser- 
viceable and  refined.  Such  is  the  gentleman,  the  product 
of  society  in  a  sociable  race.  It  was  not  so  with  tlie 
English.  Their  ideas  do  not  spring  up  in  chance  con- 
versation, but  by  the  concentration  of  solitary  thought  ; 
this  is  tlie  reason  why  ideas  were  then  wanting.  Their 
gentlemanly  feelings  are  not  the  fruit  of  sociable  in- 
stincts, but  of  personal  reflection  ;  that  is  why  gentle- 
manly feelings  were  then  at  a  discount.  The  brutish 
foundation  remained;  the  outside  alone  was  smooth. 
Manners  were  gentle,  sentiments  harsh;  speech  was 
studied,  ideas  frivolous.  Tliought  and  refinement  of  soul 
were  rare,  talent  and  fluent  wit  abundant  Tliere  was 
politeness  of  manner,  not  of  heart  ;  tljey  had  only  the 
set  rules  and  the  conventionalities  of  life,  its  giddiness 
and  heedlessnesa 

VII. 

The  English  comedy-writers  paint  these  vices,  and 
possess  them.  Their  talent  and  their  stage  are  tainted 
by  them.  Art  and  philosophy  are  absent.  The  authors 
do  not  advance  upon  a  general  idea,  and  they  do  not 
proceed  by  the  most  direct  method.  They  put  together 
ill,  and  are  embarrassed  by  materials.  Their  pieces 
have  generally  two  intermingled  plots,  manifestly  dis- 
tinct,*  combined  in  oitler  to  multiply  incidents,  and 

^  Dryden  boasts  of  this.  With  him,  we  always  find  a  complete 
oomedy  croii^ly  anial(;amated  with  a  complete  tragedy. 
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because  the  public  demands  a  multitude  of  chaiacten 
and  facts.  A  strong  current  of  boisterous  action  b 
necessary  to  stir  up  their  dense  appreciation  ;  they  do 
as  the  Romans  did,  who  packed  several  Greek  plays 
into  one.  They  grew  tired  of  the  French  simplicity  or 
action,  because  they  had  not  the  French  refined  taste. 
Tlie  two  series  of  actions  mingle  and  jostle  one  with 
another.  We  cannot  see  where  we  are  going  ;  eveiy 
moment  we  are  turned  out  of  our  path.  The  scenes 
are  ill  connected  ;  they  change  twenty  times  from  place 
to  plaça  When  one  scene  b^ins  to  develop  itself,  a 
deluge  of  incidents  intemipts.  An  irrelevant  dialogue 
drags  on  between  the  incidents,  suggesting  a  book  with 
the  notes  introduced  promiscuously  into  the  text.  There 
is  no  plan  carefully  conceived  and  rigorously  carriwl 
out  ;  they  took,  as  it  were,  a  plan,  and  vriote  out  the 
scenes  one  after  another,  pretty  much  as  they  came 
into  their  head.  Probability  is  not  well  cai-ed  for. 
There  are  poorly  arranged  disguises,  ill  simulated  folly, 
mock  marriages,  and  attacks  by  robbers  worthy  of  the 
comic  opera.  In  order  to  obtain  a  sequence  of  ideas 
and  probability,  we  must  set  out  from  some  general  idea. 
The  conception  of  avarice,  hypocrisy,  tlie  education  of 
women,  ill-assorted  marriages,  arranges  and  binds  to- 
gether by  its  individual  power  incidents  which  are  to 
reveal  it.  But  in  the  English  come<ly  we  look  in 
vain  for  such  a  conception.  Congreve,  Farquhar, 
Vanbrugh,  are  only  men  of  wit,  not  thinkers.  Tliey 
skim  the  surface  of  things,  but  do  not  penetrate.  They 
play  with  their  characters.  They  aim  at  success,  at 
amusement.  They  sketch  caricatures,  they  spin  out  in 
lively  fashion  a  vain  and  bantering  convereation  ;  they 
make  answers  clash  witli  one  another,  fling  forth  parsr 
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doxes  ;  their  nimble  fingers  manipulate  and  juggle  with 
the  incidents  in  a  hundred  ingenious  and  unlooked-for 
ways.  They  have  animation,  they  abound  in  gesture 
and  repartee  ;  the  constant  bustle  of  the  stage  and  its 
lively  spirit  surround  them  with  continual  excitement. 
But  the  pleasure  is  only  skin-deep;  we  have  seen 
nothing  of  the  eternal  foundation  and  the  real  nature 
of  mankind  ;  we  carry  no  thought  away  ;  we  liave  passed 
an  hour,  and  that  is  all;  the  amusement  teaches  us 
nothing,  and  serves  only  to  fill  up  the  evenings  of 
coquettes  and  coxcombs. 

Moreover,  this  pleasure  is  not  real;  it  has  no  re- 
semblance to  the  hearty  laughter  of  Molière.  In  English 
comedy  there  is  always  an  undercurrent  of  tartness. 
We  have  seen  this,  and  more,  in  Wycherley  ;  the  others, 
though  less  cruel,  joke  sourly.  Their  characters  in  a 
joke  say  harsh  things  to  one  another  ;  they  amuse 
themselves  by  hurting  each  other;  a  Frenchman  is 
pained  to  hear  this  interchange  of  mock  politeness  ;  he 
does  not  go  to  blows  by  way  of  fun.  Their  dialogue 
turns  naturally  to  virulent  satire  ;  instead  of  covering 
vice,  it  makes  it  prominent;  instead  of  making  it 
ridiculous,  it  makes  it  odious  : 

"  Clarissa,  Prithee,  tell  me  how  you  have  passed  the  night  Î . . 

Araminta.  Why,  I  have  been  studying  all  the  ways  my 
brain  could  produce  to  plague  my  husbauil. 

CI,  No  wonder  indeed  you  look  so  fresh  this  morning, 
after  the  satisfaction  of  such  pleasing  ideas  all  night.'' ^ 

These  women  are  really  wicked,  and  that  too  openly. 
Throughout  vice  is  crude,  pushed  to  extremes,  served  up 
with  material  adjuncts.     Lady  Fidget  says  :  "  Our  virtue 

^  Vanbrogh,  Con/ederaqf,  ÎL  1. 
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is  like  the  statesman's  rdigion,  the  qnaker^s  word,  the 
gamestei^s  oath,  and  the  great  man's  honour  ;  bat  to 
cheat  those  that  trust  us."^  Or  again  :  "  If  you'll  con- 
suit  the  widows  of  this  town/'  says  a  young  lady  who 
does  not  wish  to  marry  again,  "  they'll  tell  jou,  yon 
should  never  take  a  lease  of  a  house  you  can  hire  for  a 
quarter's  warning."*  Or  again  :  "  My  heart  cut  a  caper 
up  to  my  mouth/'  says  a  young  heir,  "  when  I  heard 
my  father  was  shot  through  the  head."'  The  gentlemen 
collar  each  other  on  the  stage,  treat  the  ladies  rou^y 
before  spectators,  contrive  an  adultery  not  far  off  between 
the  wings.  Base  or  ferocious  parts  abound.  There 
are  furies  like  Mrs.  Loveit  and  Lady  Touchwood.  There 
are  swine  like  parson  Bull  and  the  go-between  Coupler. 
Lady  Touchwood  wants  to  stab  her  lover  on  the  stige.* 
Coupler,  on  the  stage,  uses  gestures  whicli  recall  the 
court  of  Hcury  IIL  of  France.  Wretches  like  Fainall 
aud  Maskwell  are  unmitigated  scoundrels,  and  their 
hatefulness  is  not  even  cloaked  by  the  grotesque.  Even 
honest  women  like  Silvia  and  Mrs.  SuUeu  are  plunged 
iuto  the  most  shocking  situations.  Nothing  shocked  the 
English  public  of  those  days  ;  they  had  no  real  educa- 
tion, but  only  its  varnish. 

There  is  a  forced  connection  between  the  mind  of  a 
writer,  the  world  wliich  surrounds  him,  and  the  char- 
acters which  he  produces;  for  it  is  from  tliis  world 
that  he  draws  the  materials  out  of  which  he  composes 
them.     The  sentiments  which  he  contemplates  in  others 

*  Wycherley,  The  Country  Wife,  v.  4. 

*  Vanbnigli,  JRfla^tse,  ii.  end.  >  Ihid. 

*  She  says  to  Maskwell,  her  lover  i  "You  want  but  leisure  to 
invent  fresh  falsehooJ,  and  soothe  nie  to  a  fond  l>elief  of  all  yoor 
fictions  ;  but  1  will  stab  the  lie  that's  funning  in  your  heart,  and  tare 
a  sin,  in  pity  to  your  soul."— Congre ve.  Double  Dealer,  v.  17. 
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and  feels  himself  are  gradually  arranged  into  characters  ; 
be  can  only  invent  after  his  given  model  and  liis 
acquired  experience  ;  and  his  characters  only  manifest 
what  he  is,  or  abridge  what  he  has  seen.  Two  features 
are  prominent  in  this  world  ;  they  are  prominent  also  on 
this  stage.  All  the  successful  characters  can  be  reduced 
to  two  classes — natural  beings  on  the  one  part,  and 
artificial  on  the  other  ;  the  first  with  the  coarseness  and 
shamelessness  of  their  primitive  inclinations,  the  second 
with  the  frivolities  and  vices  of  worldly  habits  :  the  first 
uncultivated,  their  simplicity  revealing  nothing  but  their 
innate  baseness  ;  the  second  cultivated,  their  refinement 
instilling  into  them  nothing  but  a  new  corruption. 
And  the  talent  of  the  writers  is  suited  to  the  painting 
of  these  two  groups  :  they  possess  the  grand  English 
faculty,  which  is  the  knowledge  of  exact  detail  and 
real  sentiments  ;  they  see  gestures,  surroundings,  dresses  ; 
they  hear  the  sounds  of  voices,  and  they  have  the 
courage  to  exhibit  them  ;  they  have  inherited,  very 
little,  and  at  a  great  distance,  and  in  spite  of  themselves, 
still  they  have  inherited  from  Shakspeare  ;  they  mani- 
pulate freely,  and  without  any  softening,  the  coarse 
harsh  red  colour  which  alone  can  bring  out  the  figures 
of  their  bru  tea  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  animation 
and  a  good  style  ;  they  can  express  the  thoughtless 
chatter,  the  frolicsome  affectations,  the  inexhaustible  and 
capricious  abundance  of  drawing-room  stupidities  ;  they 
have  as  much  liveliness  as  the  maddest,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  speak  as  well  as  the  best  instructed  ;  they 
can  give  the  model  of  witty  conversation  ;  they  have 
lightness  of  toucli,  brilliancy,  and  also  facility,  exactness» 
without  which  you  cannot  draw  the  portrait  of  a  man 
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of  the  world.  They  find  naturally  on  their  palette  Om 
strong  colours  which  suit  their  barbarians,  and  the 
pretty  tints  which  suit  their  exquisites. 

VIIL 
First  there  is  the  blockhead,  Squire  Sullen,  a  low  kind 
of  sot,  of  whom  his  wife  speaks  in  this  fashion  :  "  After 
his  man  and  he  had  rolled  about  the  room,  like  sick 
passengers  in  a  stonn,  he  comes  flounce  into  bed,  dead 
as  a  salmon  into  a  fishmonger's  basket;  his  feet  cold 
as  ice,  his  breath  hot  as  a  furnace,  and  his  hands  and 
his  face  as  greasy  as  his  flannel  nightcap.  O  matrimony  ! 
He  tosses  up  the  clothes  with  a  barbarous  swing  over 
his  shoulders,  disorders  the  whole  economy  of  my  bed, 
leaves  me  half  naked,  and  my  whole  night's  comfort  is 
the  tuneable  serenade  of  that  wakeful  nightingale,  his 
nose  1"^  Sir  John  Brute  says  :  "  What  the  plague  did 
I  marry  her  (his  wife)  for  ?  I  knew  she  did  not  like 
me;  if  she  had,  she  would  have  lain  with  me."^  He 
turns  his  drawing-room  into  a  stable,  smokes  it  foul  to 
drive  the  women  away,  throws  his  pipe  at  their  heaJs, 
drinks,  swears,  and  curses.  Coarse  words  and  oaths 
flow  through  his  conversation  like  filth  through  a  gutter. 
He  gets  dnmk  at  the  tavern,  and  howls  out,  "Damo 
morality  !  and  damn  the  watch  !  and  let  the  constable 
be  married."^  He  cries  out  that  he  is  a  free-boni 
Englishman  ;  he  wants  to  go  out  and  break  everything. 
He  leaves  the  inn  with  other  besotted  scamps,  and  at- 
tacks the  women  in  the  street  He  robs  a  tailor  who 
was  carrying  a  doctor's  gown,  puts  it  on,  thrashes  the 
guard.     He  is  seized  and  taken  by  the  constable;  od 

^  Farqiihar,  T?u  Bcattz  Stratagem,  ii  1. 
«  Vanbrugh,  Provoked  Wife,  v.  6.  »  Ibid,  iii  2. 
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the  road  he  breaks  out  into  abuse,  and  ends  by  propos- 
ing to  him,  amid  the  hiccups  and  stupid  reiterations  of 
a  dmnken  man,  to  go  and  find  out  somewhere  a  bottle  and 
a  girl.  He  returns  home  at  last,  covered  with  blood  and 
mud,  growling  like  a  dog,  with  red  swollen  eyes,  calling 
his  wife  a  slut  and  a  liar.  He  goes  to  her,  forcibly 
embraces  her,  and  as  she  turns  away,  cries,  "  I  see  it 
goes  damnably  against  your  stomach — and  therefore — 
kiss  me  again.  {Kisses  and  tumbles  her,)  So,  now  you 
being  as  dirty  and  as  nasty  as  myself,  we  may  go  pig 
together."*  He  wants  to  get  a  cup  of  cold  tea  out  of 
the  closet,  kicks  open  the  door,  and  discovers  his  wife's 
and  niece's  gallants.  He  storms,  raves  madly  with  his 
clammy  tongue,  then  suddenly  falls  asleep.  His  valet 
comes  and  takes  the  insensible  burden  on  his  shoulders.^ 
It  is  the  portrait  of  a  mere  animal,  and  I  fancy  it  is 
not  a  nice  one. 

That  is  the  husband  ;  let  us  look  at  the  father.  Sir 
Tunbelly  Clumsey,  a  coimtry  gentleman,  elegant,  if  any 
of  them  were.  Tom  Fashion  knocks  at  the  door  of  the 
mansion,  which  looks  like  "Noah's  ark,"  and  where  they 
receive  people  as  in  a  besieged  city.  A  servant  appears 
at  a  window  with  a  blunderbuss  in  his  hand,  who  is  at 
last  with  great  difficulty  persuaded  that  he  ought  to  let 
his  master  know  that  somebody  wishes  to  see  him. 
"  Ralph,  go  thy  weas,  and  ask  Sir  Tunbelly  if  he  pleases 
to  be  waited  upon.  Ajid  dost  hear  ?  call  to  nurse  that 
she  may  lock  up  Miss  Hoyden  before  the  geat's  open."  *  * 
Please    to    observe    that  in  this   house   they  keep  a 

*  Vanbrugh,  Provoked  Wife,  ▼.  2. 

■  The  valet  Rasor  says  to  his  master  :  **  Come  to  your  kennel,  you 
cuckoldy  drunken  sot  you." — Ibid, 

*  Vaubrugh's  Relapse^  iiL  8. 
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llie  rmd  he  Iceists  c^ii  biio  ib::ae.  aai  €»îb  bj  f^jçoç- 

ing  to  him.  imd  ibe  Lisi^^in:»?  aiid  £C2j»id  ?»;d::«*.îî'y^f  -vîT 
a  dnmkem  mia-iiCk  2c»  *ad  ritd  cfn  5»ccL'*nrit??e  &  v/irZr  ioi 
agiiL  Hr  wrum*  Lcci«r  k;:  Ihsl  ^yr-arcji  tt.-.I.  'tû:oi  Kiii 
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ccane  aztd  Ziikss  "ait  ii&aiir-i'ifT  "nir-frtn.  ".a.  Lit  huhijckti* 
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Thai  is  lie  irnsbciî  :  js  tu  i^i  b:  tu*  iiiii«r   Sj? 

cf  ûicm  ^wem.     Tan.  Ta-irjia.  jnii#'jia  in  ut*  ai«.r  vi:  tin: 

iwaempemiie  as  ïl  &  :»îsœ?*;î  '217-  ^t  ï?*r-  uu:  K:n**5iT^ 
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watch  over  the  girls.  Sir  TunbeUy  coines  up  with  his 
people,  armed  with  guns,  pitchforks,  acythes»  and  dnha. 
in  no  amiable  mood,  and  wants  to  know  the  name  of 
his  visitor.  "  Till  I  know  your  name,  I  diall  not  ask 
you  to  come  into  my  house  ;  aAd  when  I  know  youi 
name — ^'tis  six  to  four  I  don't  ask  you  iieithei:*^  He 
is  like  a  watchdog  growling  and  looking  at  the  calves 
of  an  intruder.  But  he  presently  learns  that  this 
intruder  is  his  future  son-in-law;  he  utten  some 
exclamations,  and  makes  his  excuses.  "  God's  my  life! 
I  ask  your  lordship's  pardon  ten  thousand  timea  {To 
a  servant.)  Here,  run  in  a-doors  quickly.  .  Get  a 
Scotch-coal  fire  in  the  great  parlour  ;  set  all  the  Tndny- 
work  chairs  in  their  placôs  ;  get  the  great  brass  candle- 
sticks out,  and  be  sure  stick  the  sockets  fuU  of  laurel. 
Eun  !  .  .  .  And  do  you  hear,  run  away  to  nurse,  bid 
her  let  Miss  Hoyden  loose  again,  and  if  it  was  not 
shifting-day,  let  her  put  on  a  clean  tucker,  quick!*"  The 
pretended  son-in-law  wants  to  marry  Hoyden  straight 
off.  "  Not  so  soon  neither  1  that's  shooting  my  girl 
before  you  bid  her  stand.  .  .  .  Besides,  my  wench's 
wedding-gown  is  not  come  home  yet"'  The  other 
suggests  that  a  82)eedy  marriage  will  save  money 
Spare  money  ?  says  the  father,  "  Udswoons,  1*11  give  my 
wench  a  wedding  dinner,  though  I  go  to  grass  with  the 
king  of  Assyria  foft  .  .  .  Ah!  poor  girl,  shell  be 
scared  out  of  her  wits  on  her  wedding-night;  for, 
honestly  speaking,  she  does  not  know  a  man  from  a 
woman  but  by  his  beard  and  liis  breeches."  *  Fopping- 
ton,  the  real  son-iu-law,  arrives.  Sir  TunbeUy,  taking 
hpn  for  an  impostor,  calls  him  a  dog  ;  Hoyden  proposes 

"^  Vanbnigh's  Relapse,  iii  8.  '  IhùL 

»  Ibid,  iil  5.  «  IbkL 
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to  drag  him  in  the  horse-pond;  they  bind  him  hand 
and  foot,  and  thrust  him  into  the  dog-kennel;  Sir 
Tunbelly  puts  his  fist  under  his  nose,  and  threatens  to 
knock  his  teeth  down  his  throat  Afterwards,  having 
discovered  the  impostor,  he  says,  "  My  lord,  will  you 
cut  his  throat?  or  shall  I?  .  .  .  Here,  give  me  my 
dog-whip.  .  .  .  Here,  here,  here,  let  me  beat  out  his 
brains,  and  that  will  decide  alL"  He  raves,  and 
wants  to  fall  upon  Tom  Fashion  with  his  fists.  Such 
is  the  country  gentleman,  of  high  birth  and  a  farmer, 
boxer  and  drinker,  brawler  and  beast  There  steams 
up  from  all  these  scenes  a  smell  of  cooking,  the  noise  of 
riot,  the  odour  of  a  dunghilL 

Like  father  like  child.  What  a  candid  creature  ia 
Miss  Hoyden  !  She  grumbles  to  herself,  "  It's  well  I 
have  a  husband  a-coming,  or,  ecod,  I'd  marry  the  baker  ; 
I  would  so  !  Nobody  can  knock  at  the  gate,  but  pre- 
sently I  must  be  locked  up;  and  here's  the  young 
greyhound  bitch  can  run  loose  about  the  house  all  the 
day  long,  she  can  ;  'tis  very  weU."  *  When  the  nurse 
tells  her  her  future  husband  has  arrived,  she  leaps  for 
joy,  and  kisses  the  old  woman.  **  0  Lord  !  FU  go  put 
on  my  laced  smock,  though  I'm  whipped  till  the  blood 
run  down  my  heels  for^t"  *  Tom  comes  himself,  and 
asks  her  if  she  will  be  his  wife.  "  Sir,  I  never  disobey 
my  father  in  anything  but  eating  of  green  gooseberries." 
But  your  father  wants  to  wait  ..."  a  whole  week." 
"A  week! — ^Why  I  shall  be  an  old  woman  by  that 
time."*  I  cannot  give  all  her  answers.  There  is 
the  spirit  of  a  goat  behind  her  kitchen-talk.  She 
marries  Tom  secretly  on  the  spot,  and    the  chaplain 

'  Vaiibnigh's  llelapae,  v.  5.  «  IHd,  iiL  4. 

*  Ibid,  «  IHd,  iv.  1. 
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wishes  them  many  children.  "*  Ecod,"  she  says,  "  with 
all  my  heart  1  the  more  the  merrier,  I  say  ;  ha  !  nurse  V^ 
But  Lord  Foppington,  her  real  intended,  turns  up,  and 
Tom  makes  off.  Instantly  her  plan  is  formed  She 
bids  the  nurse  and  chaplain  hold  their  tongues.  "  If 
you  two  will  be  sure  to  hold  your  tongues,  and  not  say 
a  word  of  what^s  past,  FU  e'en  marry  this  lord  too.* 
"  What,"  says  nurse,  "  two  husbands,  my  dear  ?  * 
"  Why,  you  had  three,  good  nurse,  you  may  hold  your 
tongue."  '  She  nevertheless  takes  a  dislike  to  the  lord, 
and  very  soon  ;  he  ia  not  well  made,  he  hardly  gives  her 
any  pocket-money  ;  she  hesitates  between  the  twa  "  If 
I  leave  my  lord,  I  must  leave  my  lady  too  ;  and  when  I 
rattle  about  the  streets  in  my  coach,  they^  only  say, 
There  goes  mistress — ^mistress — ^mistress  what  ?  What's 
this  man's  name  I  have  married,  nurse  ?  "  "  Squire 
Fashion."  "  Squire  Fashion  is  it  ? — Well,  'Squire,  that's 
better  than  nothing.'  .  .  .  Love  him  !  why  do  you  tliink 
I  love  him,  nurse?  ecod,  I  would  not  care  if  he  were 
hanged,  so  I  were  but  once  married  to  him  ! — No — 
that  which  pleases  me,  is  to  think  what  work  I'll  make 
when  I  get  to  London  ;  for  when  I  am  a  wife  and  a 
lady  both,  nurse,  ecod,  I'll  flaunt  it  with  the  best  of 
'em."  *  But  she  is  cautious  all  the  same.  She  knows 
that  her  father  has  his  dog's  whip  handy,  and  that  he 

^  Vanbnigh'8  Relapse^  iv.  4.  The  character  of  the  nurse  is  excellent 
Tom  Fashion  thanks  her  for  the  training  she  has  given  Hoyden  :  **  Alas, 
all  I  can  boast  of  is,  I  gave  her  pure  good  milk,  and  so  your  honour 
would  have  said,  an  you  hud  seen  how  the  poor  thing  sucked  it — Ëh  ! 
God's  blessing  on  the  sweet  face  ou*t  !  how  it  used  to  hang  at  this  poor 
teat,  and  suck  and  8<]ueeze,  and  kick  and  sprawl  it  would,  till  the 
belly  on't  was  so  full,  it  would  drop  off  like  a  leech."  This  is  good, 
ereu  after  Juliet's  nurse  in  Shakspeare. 

«  md,  iv.  6.  »  Ibid.  ▼.  6.  ♦  Urid.  i?.  L 
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will  give  her  a  good  shake.  "  But,  d'ye  hear  ?  "  she 
says  to  the  nurse.  "  Pray  take  care  of  one  thing  : 
when  the  business  comes  to  break  out,  be  sure  you  get 
between  me  and  my  father,  for  you  know  his  tricks  : 
he'll  knock  me  down."  '  Here  is  your  true  moral 
ascendency.  For  such  a  character,  there  is  no  other, 
and  Sir  Tunbelly  does  well  to  keep  her  tied  up,  and  to 
let  her  taste  a  discipline  of  daily  stripes.' 


IX. 

Let  us  accompany  this  modest  character  to  town, 
and  place  her  with  her  equals  in  fine  society.  All 
these  artless  ladies  do  wonders  there,  both  in  the  way 
of  actions  and  maxims.  Wycherley's  Country  Wife 
gives  us  the  tone.  When  one  of  them  happens  to  be 
partly  honest,^  she  has  the  manners  and  the  boldness 
of  a  hussar  in  petticoats.  Others  seem  bom  with  the 
soids  of  courtesans  and  procuresses.  ''  If  I  marry  my 
lord  Aimwell,"  says  Dorinda,  "  Uiere  will  be  title,  place, 
and  precedence,  the  Park,  the  play,  and  the  drawing- 
room,  splendour,  equipage,  noise,  and  flambeaux. — Hey, 
my  lady  Aimwell's  servants  there  !  Lights,  lights  to 
the  stairs  !  My  lady  Aimwell's  coach  put  forward!  Stand 
by,  make  room  for  her  ladyship  ! — Are  not  these  things 
moving  ?"  *  She  is  candid,  and  so  are  others—  -Ck)rinna. 
Miss  Betty,  Belinda,  for  example.  Belinda  says  to  her 
aunt,  whose   virtue   is    tottering:    "The   sooner   you 

'  Vanbrugh's  lUlapse,  v.  5. 

'  See  also  the  character  of  a  yoang  stupid  blockhead.  Squire 
Humphrey.  (Vanbrugh's  Journey  to  LatuUm).  He  has  onlj  a  dngle 
idea,  to  be  always  eating. 

>  Wycherley's  Hippolita  ;  Farquhar's  Silvia. 

^  Farquhar's  Beaux  Stratagem^  iv.  1. 
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capitulate  the  better."^  Fuxther  on,  when  ahe  hia 
deoided  to  many  HeartEree^  to  save  her  aunt  who  is 
compromiaed,  ahe  makes  a  confeesion  of  fiuth  which 
promises  well  for  the  fdtiire  of  her  new  apooae;  ''Were't 
not  for  your  afiair  in  the  balance,  I  should  go  near  to 
pick  up  some  odious  man  of  quality  yet,  and  only 
take  poor  Heartfree  for  a  gallant"*  These  young  ladies 
are  dever,  and  in  all  cases  apt  to  follow  good  instruction. 
Listen  to  Miss  Prue  :  "  Look  you  here,  madam,  then, 
what  Mr.  Tattle  has  given  ma — ^Look  you  here,  oouaiii, 
here's  a  snuff-box  :  nay,  there's  snuff  in't  ; — ^here,  wiQ 
you  have  any? — Oh,  goodl  how  sweet  it  is  I — ^Mr.  Tattle 
is  all  over  sweet  ;  his  peruke  is  sweety  and  his  gloves 
are  sweet,  and  his  handkerchief  is  sweety  pnre  sweet, 
sweeter  than  roses. — Smell  him,  mother,  madam,  I 
mean. — He  gave  me  this  ring  for  a  kiss.  .  .  .  Smell, 
cousin;  he  says,  he'll  give  me  something  that  will 
make  my  smocks  smell  this  way.  Is  not  it  pure  ? — 
If  8  better  than  lavender,  mun. — I'm  resolved  I  won't 
let  nurse  put  any  more  lavender  among  my  smocks — 
ha,  cousin  ?  "  '  It  is  the  silly  chatter  of  a  young  magpie, 
who  flies  for  the  first  tima  Tattle,  alone  with  her, 
tells  her  he  is  going  to  make  love  : 

"AftM  Prue.  Well;  and  how  will  you  make  love  to  met 
come,  I  long  to  have  you  begin.  Most  I  make  love  too  t  you 
muBt  tell  me  how. 

TattU,  You  most  let  me  speak,  miss,  you  must  not  speak 
first  ;  I  must  ask  you  questions,  and  you  must  answer. 

Mi$$  P,  What,  is  it  like  the  catechism  1 — come  then,  ask  me. 

T.  D'ye  think  you  can  love  me  ? 

MisiP.  Yes. 

*  Vanbrugh's  Provoked  ÏFi/e,  iii.  3.  *  Ibid,  v.  S. 

•  Congreves  Lovtfor  Love^  ii  10. 
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T.  Pooh  :  pox  t  jou  mtmt  not  saj  yos  ftli^adj  ;  I  ahui'l  ear« 
A  fmrthing  for  you  then  in  a  twinkling. 

Afwj  /^  What  must  I  aay  then  ? 

r*  Why,  you  muat  say  no,  or  you  believe  not,  or  you  cftû't 
tell 

Miu  P.  TMiy,  muBt  I  tell  &  lie  then  Î 

f.  Yea,  if  you*d  be  well-bred  ; — all  weD-bted  pereon»  lie. — 
Beâîdês,  you  am  a  womao,  you  roust  never  ipeak  what  you 
think  ;  your  worda  mu&t  contradict  your  thoughts  ;  but  your 
action»  may  contradict  your  words.  So,  when  I  aak  ynu,  if 
you  can  lore  me,  you  mu^t  say  no,  but  you  muât  love  me  too. 
If  I  tell  you  you  aje  handaerne,  you  muat  deny  it,  and  «ay  I 
Ëatter  you.  But  you  must  think  youiielf  more  charming  than 
I  ttpeak  you  ;  and  like  me,  for  the  beauty  which  I  say  you 
have,  as  much  a»  if  I  had  it  myself.  If  I  ask  you  to  kiea  me^ 
you  must  be  angry,  but  you  must  not  refuse  me.  .  ,  , 

MUm  F.  0  Lord,  I  swear  this  is  pure  ! — I  like  it  better  than 
our  old-fashioned  country  way  of  speaking  one^s  mind  ^ — and 
must  not  you  Lie  too  1 

r.  Hum  , — Yes  i  but  you  muat  believe  I  speak  truth, 

Miu  P,  0  Gemiui  I  weU,  I  always  had  a  great  mind  to  tell 
lias  ;  but  they  frighted  me,  and  said  it  was  a  ain. 

7t  Well,  my  pretty  creature }  will  you  make  me  happy  by 
giving  me  a  kiss  ? 

MU*  P*  Kot  indeed  ;  Tm  angry  at  you,  (Rune  and  kisMê 
him.) 

r.  Hold,  hold,  that's  pretty  well  ; — but  you  should  not  have 
given  it  me,  but  have  eufifered  me  to  have  taken  it. 

Mitt  P.  Welif  we'U  do  it  again. 

71  With  all  my  heart.     Kow^  then^  my  little  angeL     {Kii 
hw,) 

Miti  P,  Pish  Î 

Z  That's  right^-again,  my  aharmer  !     (Kiut»  o^am,} 

Hiu  F.  0  fy  Ï  nay,  now  I  can't  abide  yon« 
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T.  Admirable  !  that  was  a«  well  ae  if  you  had  been  bom 
and  bred  in  Covent  Garden."  ^ 

She  makes  such  rapid  progress,  that  we  must  stop 
the  quotation  forthwiUL  And  mark,  what  is  Ined  in 
the*  bone  will  come  out  in  the  flesh.  All  these  charm- 
ing characters  soon  employ  the  language  of  kitchen- 
maids.  When  Ben,  the  dolt  of  a  sailor,  wants  to  make 
love  to  Miss  Prue,  she  sends  him  off  with  a  flea  in  his 
ear,  raves,  lets  loose  a  string  of  cries  and  coarse  expres- 
sions, calls  him  a  **  great  sea-calf."  "  What  does  father 
mean,"  he  says,  "  to  leave  me  alone,  as  soon  as  I  come 
home,  with  such  a  dirty  dowdy?  Sea-calf!  I  an't 
calf  enough  to  Uck  your  chalked  face,  you  cheese-curd, 
you."  Moved  by  these  amenities,  she  breaks  out  into 
a  rage,  weeps,  calls  him  a  "stinking  tar-barreL"* 
People  come  and  put  a  stop  to  this  first  essay  at 
gallantry.  She  fires  up,  declares  she  will  marry 
Tattle,  or  the  butler,  if  she  cannot  get  a  better  man. 
Her  father  says,  "  Hussy,  you  shall  have  a  rod."  She 
answers,  "  A  fiddle  of  a  rod  I  1*11  have  a  husband  :  and 
if  you  won't  get  me  one,  1*11  get  one  for  myself.  Fll 
marry  our  Robin  the  butler."*  Here  are  pretty  and 
prancing  mares  if  you  like;  but  decidedly,  in  these 

*  Congreve*8  Love  for  Love,  ii.  11. 

*  **Mi98  Prue,  Well,  and  there's  a  handsome  gentleman,  and  a  fine 
gentleman,  and  a  sweet  gentleman,  that  was  here,  that  loves  me,  and 
I  love  him  ;  and  if  he  sees  you  speak  to  me  any  more,  he'll  thrash 
your  jacket  for  you,  he  will  ;  you  great  sea-calf. 

Ben.  What  1  do  you  mean  that  fair-weather  spark  that  was  here 
just  now  T  Will  he  thrash  my  jacket  ?  Let'n,  let'n,  lef  n — but  an  he 
oomes  near  me,  mayhap  I  may  give  him  a  salt-eel  for's  supper,  for  all 
chat.  What  does  father  mean,  to  leave  me  alone,  as  soon  as  I  come 
home,  with  such  a  dirty  dowdy  f  Sea-calf  !  I  an*t  calf  enough  to  lick 
your  chalked  face,  you  cheese-curd  you." — Ibid,  iii  7. 

»  IHd.  ▼.  6. 
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authors'  handSi  the  natural  man  beeomes  nothing  bat  a 
waif  from  the  stable  or  the  kennel. 

Will  you  be  better  pleased  by  the  educated  man  Î 
The  worldly  life  wliich  they  depict  is  a  regular  carni- 
Tal,  and  the  heads  of  their  heroinea  are  full  of  wild 
iinaginatioos  and  unchecked  gossip.  You  may  see  in 
Congreve  how  they  chatter,  with  what  a  flow  of  wonh 
and  affectations,  with  what  a  shrill  and  modulated  voice, 
witli  what  gestures,  what  twisting  of  arms  and  neck, 
what  looks  raised  to  heaven,  what  genteel  airs,  wliat 
grimaces.     Lady  Wishfort  speaks  : 

*'  Rut  art  thou  sure  Sir  Rowland  will  not  fail  to  come  Î  or 
wil]  he  not  fail  when  he  does  eomeï  WIQ  he  be  importunate, 
Foible,  and  push?  For  if  be  should  not  he  importunate,  I 
shall  neyer  break  dacoruniâ  i — I  «hall  die  with  confusion,  îf  I 
ajs  forced  to  advance,— Oh  no,  I  can  never  advance  Î — I  shall 
SWDOB,  If  he  ihotitd  expect  advancefli  No,  I  hope  Sir  Rowland 
Is  hetter  brad  than  to  put  a  ladj  to  the  necessity  of  breakijig 
her  forms.  I  won*t  be  too  coy  neither — I  won't  ^ve  him 
d«.sp(ur — hut  a  Uttle  disdain  m  not  amias^  a  little  scorn  is 
alhu'ing. 

Fùibiê.  A  little  scorn  becomes  yoiir  ladyship* 

Lady  WtMhforL  Yes,  but  tenderness  becomes  me  best — a  sort 
of  djingness — ^you  see  that  picture  km  a  sort  of  a — ^ha,  Foihle  J 
a  swimmingness  in  the  eye — yea,  FU  look  so — ^my  ni^oe  aSeots 
it  ;  but  she  wants  features.  Is  Sir  Rowland  b&ndsome  1  Let 
m  J  toilet  he  removed  ^ — Til  dress  above.  I'll  receive  Sir 
Bowluûd  here.  Is  he  handsome  T  Don't  answer  me.  I  won*t 
know  :  ril  be  surprised,  Til  be  taken  by  surprise.^  .  .  .  And 
liow  do  I  look,  Foible  i 

F,    Moat  killing  well  madam. 

Ladf  W.  Well}  and  how  shall  I  receive  himl  in  what 
figure  shall  I  give  bis  heart  the  ânt  impression  t  .  .  Shall  I 
^  Conirreve.  The  Wt^ypftU  WqtM,  m,  5. 
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Bitt_no,  I  won't  Bit—Ill  walk— aj,  IH  walk  ftom  tiie  door 
upon  his  entrance  ;  and  then  tarn  ftill  npoQ  him — no,  thai  will 
be  too  sudden.  Ill  lie— ay,  IH  lie  down — ^111  reoore  him  ii 
my  little  dreesing-room  ;  there's  a  conch — ^yes,  yes,  HI  give  the 
fint  impression  on  a  couch.  I  won't  lie  neither  ;  bnt  M  and 
lean  upon  one  elbow  :  with  one  foot  a  little  dangling  ofi;  jog>- 
ging  in  a  thoughtful  way — yes — and  then  as  soon  ai  he 
appears,  start,  ay,  start,  and  be  surprised,  and  rise  to  meet 
him  in  a  pretty  disarder."^ 

These  hesitations  of  a  finished  coquette  become  still 
more  vehement  at  the  critical  moment  Lady  Plyant 
thinks  herself  beloved  by  Mellefont^  who  does  not  love 
her  at  aU,  and  tries  in  vain  to  undeceive  her. 

"  Melleftmt.  For  heaven's  sake,  madam. 

Lady  Plyant.  0,  name  it  no  more  ! — Bless  me,  how  can 
you  talk  of  heaven  !  and  have  so  much  wickedness  in  your 
heart?  May  be  you  don't  think  it  a  sin. — They  say  some 
of  you  gentlemen  don't  think  it  a  sin. —  May  be  it  is  no  sin  to 
them  that  don't  think  it  so  ;  indeed,  if  I  did  not  think  it  a  sin 
— but  still  my  honour,  if  it  were  no  sin. — But  then,  to  many 
my  daughter,  for  the  conveniency  of  frequent  opportunities,  111 
never  consent  to  that  ;  as  sure  as  can  be  I'll  break  the  match. 

Mel.  Death  and  amazement. — Madam,  upon  my  knees. 

Lady  P.  Nay,  nay,  rise  up  ;  come,  you  shall  see  my  good 
nature.  I  know  love  is  powerful,  and  nobody  can  help  his 
passion  :  'tis  not  your  fault  ;  nor  I  swear  it  is  not  mine.  How 
can  I  help  it,  if  I  have  charms  ?  and  how  can  you  help  it  if 
you  are  made  a  captive?  I  swear  it  is  pity  it  should  be  a 
fault  But  my  honour, — well,  but  your  honour  too-— but  the 
sin  ! — well,  but  the  necessity — 0  Lord,  here  is  somebody  com- 
ing, I  dare  not  stay.  Well,  you  must  consider  of  your  crime  ; 
and  strive  as  much  as  can  be  against  it, — strive,  be  sore — bat 

»  Congreve,  The  Way  of  the  World,  iv. 
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don't  be  melancholic,  don't  despair. — ^But  never  think  that  Fll 
grant  you  anything  ;  0  Lord,  no. — But  be  sure  you  lay  aside 
all  thoughts  of  the  marriage  :  for  though  I  know  you  don't  love 
Cynthia,  only  as  a  blind  to  your  passion  for  me,  yet  it  will 
make  me  jealous. — 0  Lord,  what  did  I  say  f  jealous  I  no,  no  ; 
I  can't  be  jealous,  for  I  must  not  love  you — therefore  don't 
hope, — but  don't  despair  neither. — 0,  th^re  coming  !  I  must 
fly."» 

She  escapes  and  we  will  not  follow  her. 

This  giddiness,  this  volubility,  this  pretty  cormption, 
these  reckless  and  affected  airs,  are  collected  in  the 
most  brilliant^  the  most  worldly  portrait  of  the  stage  we 
are  discussing,  that  of  Mrs.  Millamant,  "  a  fine  lady," 
as  the  Dramatis  Person»  say.'  She  enters,  "  with  her 
fan  spread  and  her  streamers  out,"  dragging  a  train  of 
furbelows  and  ribbons,  passing  through  a  crowd  of 
laced  and  bedizened  fops,  in  splendid  perukes,  who 
flutter  about  her  path,  haughty  and  wanton,  witty  and 
scornful,  toying  with  gallantries,  petulant,  with  a  horror 
of  every  grave  word  and  all  nobility  of  action,  falling 
in  only  with  change  and  pleasure.  She  laughs  at  the 
sermons  of  MirabeU,  her  suitor:  "Sententious  Minir 
bell  ! — ^Prithee  don't  look  with  that  violent  and  inflex- 
ible wise  face,  like  Solomon  at  the  dividing  of  the  child 
in  an  old  tapestry-hanging.'  .  .  .  Ha  I  ha  I  ha  I — ^par- 
don me,  dear  creature,  though  I  grant  you  'tis  a  little 
barbarous,  ha!  ha!  ha!"^ 

She  breaks  out  into  laughter,  then  gets  into  a  rage, 
then  banters,  then  sings,  then  makes  faces,  and 
changes  at  every  motion  while  we  look  at  her.  It 
is  a  r(^ular  whirlpool  ;  all  turns  round  in  her  brain  as 

^  Congreve,  The  DauhU-deaUr,  ii  5. 
*  CoDgnyt,  The  IFay  of  the  Wwld,      >  iKd  ii  «.      «  /MdL  liL  It 
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in  a  dock  when  the  mainspring  is  taioken.  Xodinig 
can  be  prettier  than  her  ftehion  of  entering  on  matzi- 
mony: 


''MiiiamtmL  Ahl  IIlnefcrininyaiiIeHlan  fin 
ofmywillaiidplesRirB!. . .  MjdMr1ibertj,diaIlIkaTetbeel 
my  fidthfnl  ■oUtnifai^  my  darimg  oonleaipiaftion,  most  I  lad  jon 
then  adiea  t  Ay — h — adiea — my  moniiiig  thonghti,  j 
WBldDgB,  indole&t  alambeis,  all  ye  ionenrv  ye  »ommtiit  eu  i 
adieu  7 — I  eu't  do  it  ;  tk  more  than  impoanUe — poaitifdy, 
Mirabell,  Fll  lie  a-bed  hi  a  mormng  as  loog  as  I  please. 

MvrabeU.  Then  IH  get  np  m  a  morning  as  eariy  as  I 
please. 

Mill  Ah  !  idle  creatore,  get  np  when  yon  will — and  d'ye 
hear,  I  won't  be  called  names  after  Fm  mamed  ;  positiTdy  I 
won't  be  called  names. 

Mir.  Names  ! 

Mill,  Ay,  as  wife,  spouse,  my  dear,  joy,  jewel,  love,  sweet 
heart,  and  the  rest  of  that  naoseous  cant,  in  which  men  and 
their  wives  are  so  fulsomely  familiar — I  sliall  never  bear  that — 
good  Mirabell,  don't  let  us  be  familiar  or  fond,  nor  Idas  before 
folks,  like  my  Lady  Fadler,  and  Sir  Francis.  .  .  .  Let  us  never 
visit  together,  nor  go  to  a  play  together  ;  but  let  us  be  veiy 
strange  and  well-bred  :  let  us  be  as  strange  as  if  we  had  been 
married  a  great  while;  and  as  well  bred  as  if  we  were  not 
married  at  all  .  .  . 

Mir,  Shall  I  kiss  your  hand  upon  the  contract  1  ^ 

Mill,  Fainall,  what  shall  I  do  ?  shall  I  have  him  %  I  think 
I  must  have  him. 

Fainall,  Ay,  ay,  take  him.     What  should  you  do  ? 

Mill  Well  then — I'll  take  my  death  I'm  in  a  horrid  fright — 
Fainall,  I  shall  never  say  it — well — I  think — 111  endure  you. 

Fain,  Fy  !  fy  !  have  him,  have  him,  and  tell  him  so  in 
plain  terms  :  for  I  am  sure  you  have  a  mind  to  him. 

1  Congreve,  The  Way  of  the  Worlds  iv.  S. 
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Mill.  Are  youf  I  think  I  have  —  and  the  horrid  man 
looks  as  if  he  thought  so  too — well,  you  ridiculous  thing  you, 
I'll  have  you — I  won't  be  kissed,  nor  I  won't  be  thanked — here 
kiss  my  hand  though. — So,  hold  your  tongue  now,  don't  say  a 
word."  1 

The  agreement  Ib  complete.  I  should  like  to  see  one 
more  article  to  it — a  divorce  "a  mensd  et  thoro:"  this 
would  be  the  genuine  marriage  of  the  worldlings,  that 
is  a  decent  divorce.  And  I  am  sure  that  in  two  years 
Mirabell  and  Millamant  will  come  to  this.  Hither 
tends  the  whole  of  this  theatre  ;  for,  with  r^ard  to  the 
women,  but  particularly  with  regard  to  the  married 
women,  I  have  only  presented  their  most  amiable 
aspects.  Deeper  down  it  is  all  gloomy,  bitter,  above  all, 
pernicious.  It  represents  a  household  as  a  prison, 
marriage  as  a  warfare,  woman  as  a  rebel,  adultery  as 
the  result  looked  for,  irregularity  as  a  right,  extravagance 
as  pleasure.^     Â  woman  of  fashion  goes  to  bed  in  the 

*  Congreve,  The  Way  o/ths  World,  iv.  6. 

'  ** Amandii,  How  did  yoa  live  together?  BerifUhia.  Like 
man  and  wife,  aaonder. — He  loved  the  country,  I  the  town.  He  hawks 
and  hounds,  I  coaches  and  equipage.  He  eating  and  drinking,  I  card- 
ing and  playing.  He  the  sound  of  a  horn,  I  the  squeak  of  a  fiddle. 
We  were  dull  company  at  table,  worse  a-bed.  Whenever  we  met,  we 
gave  one  another  the  spleen  ;  and  never  agreed  but  once,  which  was 
about  lying  alone.'* — Vanbrugh,  Relapse,  Act  ii  ad  fin. 

Compare  Vanbrugh,  A  Journey  to  LoiuUm.  Rarely  has  the  repul- 
siveness  and  corruption  of  the  brutish  or  worldly  nature  been  more 
vividly  displayed.  Little  Betty  and  her  brother,  Squire  Humphry, 
deserve  hanging. 

Again.  **  Mrs.  Foresighi,  Do  you  think  any  woman  honest? 
Scandal  Yes,  several  very  honest  ;  they'll  cheat  a  little  at  cards, 
sometimes  ;  but  that's  nothing.  Mrs.  F.  Pshaw  I  but  virtuous,  I 
mean.  S.  Yes,  faith  ;  I  believe  some  women  are  virtuous  too  ;  but 
'til  as  1  believe  some  men  are  valiant,  through  fear.  For  why  should 
a  man  court  danger  or  a  woman  shun  pleasure  ?  " — Congreve,  Lovefor 
Love,  iii  U. 
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morning,  rises  at  mid-day,  coiseB  her  husband,  listens 
to  obscenities,  firequents  balls,  hannts  the  plays»  inim 
reputations,  turns  her  home  into  a  gambling-hooss, 
borrows  money,  allures  men,  associates  her  honour  and 
fortune  with  debts  and  assignations.  "We  are  as 
wicked  (as  men),"  says  Lady  Brute,  "  but  our  vices  lie 
another  way.  Men  have  more  courage  than  we,  so  they 
commit  more  bold  impudent  sins.  They  quanel,  fights 
swear,  drink,  blaspheme,  and  the  like  ;  whereas  we  be- 
ing cowards,  only  backbite,  tell  lies,  cheat  at  cards,  and 
so  forth."  ^  An  admirable  resume,  in  which  the  gentlemen 
are  included  and  the  ladies  too  I  The  world  has  done 
nothing  but  provide  them  with  correct  phrases  and 
elegant  dresses.  In  Congreve  especially  they  talk  in  the 
best  style;  above  all  they  know  how  to  hand  ladies 
about  and  entertain  them  with  news  ;  they  are  expert 
in  the  fence  of  retorts  and  replies  ;  they  are  never  out 
of  countenance,  find  means  to  make  the  most  ticklish 
notions  understood  ;  they  discuss  very  well,  speak  excel- 
lently, make  their  bow  still  better  ;  but  to  sum  up,  they 
are  blackguards,  systematical  epicureans,  professed  sedu- 
cers. They  set  forth  immorality  in  maxims,  and  reason 
out  their  vice.  "  Give  me,"  says  one,  "  a  man  that  keeps 
his  five  senses  keen  and  bright  as  his  sword,  that  has 
'em  always  drawn  out  in  their  just  order  and  strength, 
with  his  reason,  as  commander  at  the  head  of  'em,  that 
detaches  'em  by  turns  upon  whatever  party  of  pleasure 
agreeably  offers,  and  commands  'em  to  retreat  upon  the 
least  appearance  of  disadvantage  or  danger.  ...  I  love 
a  fine  house,  but  let  another  keep  it;  and  just  so  I 

^  Vanbnigh,  Provoked  JFi/e,  v.  2.  Compare  also  in  this  piece  the 
eharaeter  of  Mademoiselle,  the  French  chambermaid.  They  repnMOiil 
French  vice  as  even  more  shameless  than  English  Tice. 
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love  a  fine  woman."  ^  One  deliberately  seduces  his 
friend's  wife  ;  another  under  a  false  name  gets  possession 
of  his  brother's  intended.  A  third  hires  false  witnesses 
to  secure  a  dowry.  I  must  ask  the  reader  to  consult 
for  himself  the  fine  stratagems  of  Worthy,  Mirabell,  and 
others.  They  are  coldblooded  rascals  who  forge,  commit 
adultery,  swindle,  as  if  they  had  done  nothing  else  all 
their  lives.  They  are  represented  here  as  men  of 
fashion  ;  they  are  theatrical  lovers,  heroes,  and  as  such 
they  manage  to  get  hold  of  an  heiress.  We  must  go  to 
Mirabell  for  an  example  of  this  medley  of  corruption 
and  elegance.  Mrs.  Fainall,  his  former  mistress,  married 
by  him  to  a  common  friend,  a  miserable  wretch,  com- 
plains to  him  of  this  hatefid  marriage.  He  appeases 
her,  gives  her  advice,  shows  her  the  precise  mode,  the 
true  expedient  for  setting  things  on  a  comfortable 
footing.  **  You  should  have  just  so  much  disgust  for 
your  husband,  as  may  be  sufficient  to  make  you  relish 
your  lover."  She  cries  in  despair,  "  Why  did  you  make 
me  marry  this  man?"  He  smiles  calmly,  "Why  do 
we  daily  commit  disagreeable  and  dangerous  actions  ? 
to  save  that  idol,  reputation."  How  tender  is  this 
argument  1  How  can  a  man  better  console  a  woman 
whom  he  has  plunged  into  bitter  unhappiness  !  What 
a  touching  logic  in  the  insinuation  which  follows  :  "  If 
the  familiarities  of  our  loves  had  produced  that  conse- 
quence of  which  you  were  apprehensive,  where  could 
you  have  fixed  a  father^s  name  with  credit,  but  on  a 

^  Farquhar's  The  Beaux  Stratagem^  i  1  ;  and  in  the  same  piece 
here  is  the  catechism  of  love  :  '  '  What  are  the  objects  of  that  passion  ' 
— youth,  beauty,  and  clean  linen."  And  from  the  Mock  Astrologer  of 
Drfden:  '*  As  1  am  a  gentleman,  a  man  about  town,  one  that  wen 
good  dotht,  eats,  drinks,  and  wenches  sufficiently." 
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husband  ?"  He  continues  his  leasoning  in  an  excellent 
style;  listen  to  the  dilenuna  of  a  man  of  feeling:  "A 
better  man  ought  not  to  have  been  sacnficed  to  the 
occasion;  a  worse  had  not  answered  to  the  purpose 
When  you  are  weary  of  him,  you  know  your  remedy."^ 
Thus  are  a  woman's  feelings  to  be  considered,  especially 
a  woman  whom  we  have  loved.  To  cap  all,  this  delicate 
conversation  is  meant  to  force  the  poor  deserted  Mis. 
Fainall  into  a  low  intrigue  which  shall  obtain  for 
Mirabell  a  pretty  wife  and  a  good  dowry.  Certainly 
this  gentleman  knows  the  world  ;  no  one  could  better 
employ  a  former  mistress.  Such  are  the  cultivated 
characters  of  this  theatre,  as  dishonest  as  the  unculti- 
vated ones  :  having  transformed  their  evil  instincts  into 
systematic  vices,  lust  into  debauchery,  brutality  into 
cynicism,  perversity  into  depravity,  deliberate  egotists, 
calculating  sensualists,  with  rules  for  their  immorality, 
reducing  feeling  to  self-interest,  honour  to  decorum, 
happiness  to  pleasure. 

Tlie  English  Bestoration  altogether  was  one  of  those 
great  crises  which,  while  warping  the  development  of  a 
society  and  a  literature,  show  the  inward  spirit  which 
they  modify,  but  which  contradicts  them.  Society  did 
not  lack  vigour,  nor  literature  talent  ;  men  of  the  world 
were  polished,  writers  inventive.  There  was  a  court, 
drawing-rooms,  conversation,  worldly  life,  a  taste  for 
letters,  the  example  of  France,  peace,  leisure,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sciences,  of  politics,  of  theology, — in 
short,  all  the  happy  circumstances  which  can  elevate 
the  mind  and  civilise  manners.  There  was  the  vigorous 
satire  of  Wycherley,  the  sparkling  dialogue  and  delicate 
raillery  of  Congreve,  the  frank  nature  and  animation 
1  Congreye,  The  Wayo/ihe  JVarld,  ii.  4. 
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of  Vanbrugh,  the  manifold  invention  of  Farqubar,  in 
short,  all  the  resources  which  might  nourish  the  comic 
element,  and  offer  a  genuine  theatre  to  the  best  construc- 
tions of  human  intelligence.  Nothing  came  to  a  head  ; 
all  was  abortive.  Their  age  left  nothing  behind  but  the 
memory  of  corruption  ;  their  comedy  remains  a  repertory 
of  viciousness;  society  had  only  a  soiled  elegance, 
literature  a  frigid  wit  Their  manners  are  gross  and 
trivial  ;  their  ideas  are  futile  or  incomplete.  Through 
disgust  and  reaction,  a  revolution  was  at  hand  in  literary 
feeling  and  moral  habits,  as  well  as  in  general  beliefs 
and  political  institutions.  Man  was  to  change  alto- 
gether, and  to  turn  completely  round  at  once.  The 
same  repugnance  and  the  same  experience  were  to  detach 
him  from  every  aspect  of  his  old  condition.  The 
Englishman  discovered  that  he  was  not  monarchical, 
Papistical,  nor  sceptical,  but  liberal,  Protestant,  and  a 
believer.  He  came  to  understand  that  he  was  not  a 
roisterer  nor  a  worldling,  but  reflective  and  introspective. 
He  possesses  a  current  of  animal  life  too  violent  to  suffer 
him  without  danger  to  abandon  himself  to  enjoyment  ; 
he  needs  a  barrier  of  moral  reasoning  to  repress  his  out- 
breaks. There  is  in  him  a  current  of  attention  and  wiU 
too  strong  to  suffer  himself  to  rest  content  with  trifles  ; 
he  needs  some  weighty  and  serviceable  labour  on  which 
to  expend  his  power.  He  needs  a  barrier  and  an 
employment  He  needs  a  constitution  and  a  religion 
which  shall  restrain  him  by  duties  which  must  be  per- 
formed, and  which  shall  occupy  him  by  rights  which 
must  be  defended.  He  is  content  only  in  a  serious  and 
orderly  Ufe  ;  there  he  finds  the  natural  groove  and  the 
necessary  outlet  for  his  faculties  and  his  passions. 
From  this  time  he  enters  upon  it,  and  this  theatre  itself 
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exhibits  the  impres?  of  it.  It  tmdoes  and  traasformi 
itself.  Collier  threw  discredit  upon  it  ;  AddiBoa  con- 
damned  it  National  sentiment  awoke  on  the  stage; 
Frauch  manners  are  jeered  at;  the  prologues  celebrate 
the  defeats  of  Louis  XIV,  ;  the  license,  elegance,  religion 
of  his  conrt^  are  presented  under  a  ridiculous  or  odious 
light.^  Immorality  gradually  diminiBlies^  marriage  is 
more  respected,  the  beroiues  go  oo  further  than  to  the 
verge  of  adultery  ;  ^  the  roisterers  are  pulled  up  at  ^e 
critical  moment  ;  one  of  them  suddenly  declares  himself 
purifiedj  and  speaks  in  verse,  the  better  to  mark  his 
enthusiasm  ;  another  praises  marri;]^  ;  *  some  aspire  in 
the  fifth  act  to  an  orderly  life.  We  shall  soon  see 
Steele  wTiting  a  moral  treatise  called  The  Christian  Hem. 
Henceforth  comedy  declines  and  literary  talent  flaws  f 
into  another  channeL  Essay,  novel,  pamphlet,  disserta» 
tion,  take  the  place  of  the  drama;  and  the  English 
classical  spirit,  abandoning  the  kinds  of  writing  which 
are  foreign  to  its  nature,  enters  upon  the  great  works 
wliich  are  destined  to  immortalise  it  and  give  it 
expression. 

X. 

Nevertheless,  in  this  continuous  decline  of  dramatic 
invention,  and  in  the  great  change  of  literary  vitality, 
some  shoots  strike  out  at   distant  intervals  towards 

^  The  part  of  Chaplain  Foigard  in  Faiqnhar'a  Beaux  Stratagem;  of 
Mademoiselle,  and  generally  of  all  the  French  people. 

'  The  part  of  Amanda  in  Vanbrogh's  Jtelapee  ;  of  Mn.  Sullen  ;  the 
conversion  of  two  roisterers,  in  the  Beaux  Stratagem, 

s  '*  Though  marriage  be  a  lottery  in  which  there  are  a  wondrous 
many  blanks,  yet  there  is  one  inestimable  lot,  in  which  the  ondj  heaven 
npon  earth  is  written." 

"To  be  capable  of  loving  one,  doubtless,  is  better  than  to  possasi  a 
thousand.  "— y  ANBRUOH. 
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comedy  ;  for  mankind  alwajrs  seeks  for  entertainment^ 
and  the  theatre  is  always  a  place  of  entertainment 
The  tree  once  planted  grows,  feebly  no  doubt,  with 
long  intervals  of  almost  total  dryness  and  almost  constant 
barrenness,  yet  subject  to  imperfect  renewals  of  life,  to 
transitory  partial  blossomings,  sometimes  to  an  inferior 
Aiiitage  bursting  forth  from  the  lowest  branches.  Even 
when  the  great  subjects  are  worn  out,  there  is  still 
room  here  and  there  for  a  happy  idea.  Let  a  wit, 
clever  and  experienced,  take  it  in  hand,  he  will  catch 
up  a  few  oddities  on  his  way,  he  will  introduce  on  the 
scene  some  vice  or  fault  of  his  time  ;  the  public  will 
come  in  crowds,  and  ask  no  better  than  to  recognise 
itself  and  laugh.  There  was  one  of  these  successes 
when  Gay,  in  the  Beggari  Opera,  brought  out  the 
rascaldom  of  the  great  world,  and  avenged  the  public 
on  Walpole  and  the  court;  another,  when  Goldsmith, 
inventing  a  series  of  mistakes,  led  his  hero  and  hia 
audience  through  five  acts  of  blunders.^  After  aU,  if 
true  comedy  can  only  exist  in  certain  ages,  ordinary 
comedy  can  exist  in  any  age.  It  is  too  akin  to 
the  pamphlet,  novels,  satire,  not  to  raise  itself  occa- 
sionally by  its  propinquity.  If  I  have  an  enemy, 
instead  of  attacking  him  in  a  brochure,  I  can  take  my 
fling  at  him  on  the  stage.  If  I  am  capable  of  painting 
a  character  in  a  story,  I  am  not  far  from  having  the 
talent  to  bring  out  the  pith  of  this  same  character  in  a 
few  turns  of  a  dialogue.  If  I  can  quietly  ridicule  a 
vice  in  a  copy  of  verses,  I  shall  easily  arrive  at  making 
this  vice  speak  out  from  the  mouth  of  an  actor.  At 
least  I  shall  be  tempted  to  try  it  ;  I  shall  bo  seduced 
by  the  wonderful  édai  which  the  footlights,  declamation, 

^  She  Stoopê  (o  OwfiMr. 

voi.il  s  r 
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Boeneiy  give  to  an  idea  ;  I  shall  try  and  bring  my  own 
into  this  strong  light  ;  I  shall  go  in  for  it  even  when 
it  is  necessary  that  my  talent  be  a  little  or  a  good  ded 
forced  for  the  occasion.  If  need  be,  I  shall  ddnde 
myself,  substitute  expedients  for  artlees  originality  and 
true  comic  genius.  If  on  a  few  points  I  am  inferior 
to  the  great  masters,  on  some,  it  may  be,  I  surpass 
them  ;  I  can  work  up  my  style,  refine  upon  it^  discover 
happier  words,  more  striking  jokes,  a  brisker  exchange 
of  brilliant  repartees,  newer  images,  more  picturesque 
comparisons;  I  can  take  from  this  one  a  character, 
from  the  other  a  situation,  borrow  of  a  neighbour- 
ing nation,  out  of  old  plays,  good  novels,  biting 
pamphlets,  polished  satires,  and  petty  newspapers;  I 
can  accumulate  effects,  serve  up  to  the  public  a 
stronger  and  more  appetising  stew;  above  all,  I  can 
perfect  my  machine,  oil  the  wheels,  plan  the  surprises, 
the  stage  effects,  the  see-saw  of  the  plot,  like  a 
consummate  playwright  The  art  of  constructiDg 
plays  is  as  capable  of  development  as  the  art  of  dock- 
making.  The  farce- writer  of  to-day  sees  that  the  cata- 
strophe of  half  of  Molière's  plays  is  ridiculous  ;  nay,  many 
of  them  can  produce  catastrophes  better  than  Molière  ; 
in  the  long  run,  they  succeed  in  stripping  the  theatre 
of  all  awkwardness  and  circumlocution.  A  piquant 
style,  and  perfect  machinery;  pungency  in  all  the 
words,  and  animation  in  all  the  scenes;  a  super- 
abundance of  wit,  and  marvels  of  ingenuity  ;  over  all 
this,  a  true  physical  activity,  and  the  secret  pleasure 
of  depicting  and  justifying  oneself,  of  public  self- 
glorification  :  here  is  the  foundation  of  the  School  for 
Scandal,  here  the  source  of  the  talent  and  the  success 
of  Sheridan. 
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Richard  Brmsley  Sheridan  was  the  contemporaiy 
of  Beaumarchais,  and  resembled  him  in  his  talent  and 
in  his  life.  The  two  epochs,  the  two  dramatic  schools, 
the  two  characters,  correspond.  Like  Beaxmiarchais, 
he  was  a  lucky  adventurer,  clever,  amiable,  and 
generous,  reaching  success  through  scandal,  who  flashed 
up  in  a  moment,  dazzled  everybody,  scaled  with  a  rush 
the  empyrean  of  politics  and  literature,  settled  himself, 
as  it  were,  among  the  constellations,  and,  like  a 
brilliant  rocket,  presently  went  out  completely  ex- 
hausted. Nothing  failed  him;  be  attained  all  at  the 
first  attempt,  without  apparent  effort,  like  a  prince  who 
need  only  show  himself  to  win  his  place.  He  took  as 
his  birthright  everything  that  was  most  surpassing  in 
happiness,  most  brilliant  in  art,  most  exalted  in  worldly 
position.  The  poor  unknown  youth,  the  wretched 
translator  of  an  unreadable  Greek  sophist,  who  at  twenty 
walked  about  Bath  in  a  red  waistcoat  and  a  cocked  hat, 
destitute  of  hope,  and  ever  conscious  of  the  emptiness  of 
his  pockets,  had  gained  the  heart  of  the  most  admired 
beauty  and  musician  of  her  time,  had  carried  her  off 
from  ten  rich,  elegant,  titled  adorers,  had  fought  with 
the  best-hoaxed  of  the  ten,  beaten  him,  had  carried  by 
storm  the  curiosity  and  attention  of  the  public.  Then« 
challenging  glory  and  wealth,  he  placed  successively  on 
the  stage  the  most  diverse  and  the  most  applauded 
dramas,  comedies,  farce,  opera,  serious  verse;  he 
bought  and  worked  a  large  theatre  without  a  farthing, 
inaugurated  a  reign  of  successes  and  pecuniary  advan- 
tages, and  led  a  life  of  el^ance  amid  the  enjoyments 
of  social  and  domestic  joys,  surrounded  by  universal 
admiration  and  wonder.  Thence,  aspiring  yet  higher» 
he  conquered  power^  entered  the  House  of  Commonfl» 
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showed  himself  a  match  for  the  fixst  omton,  opposed 
Pitt,  accused  Warren  Hastings,  supported  Fox,  jeeied  at 
Burke  ;  sustained  with  brilliancy,  disinterestedness,  and 
constancy,  a  most  difficult  and  liberal  part  ;  became  one 
of  the  three  or  four  most  noted  men  in  England,  an  equal 
of  the  greatest  lords,  the  friend  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
in  the  end  even  Beceiver-Gleneral  of  the  Duchy  of  Corn- 
wall, treasurer  to  the  fleet  In  every  career  he  took 
the  lead.  As  Byron  said  of  him  :  **  Whatsoever 
Sheridan  has  done  or  ehosen  to  do  has  been,  par 
txûèUmM,  always  the  led  of  its  kind.  He  has  written 
the  led  comedy  {HuSckoolfor  Scandal),  the  best  drama 
(in  my  mind  far  before  Uiat  St  Giles  lampoon  Ths 
Begga?s  Opera),  the  best  £Bice  {The  Crttte — ^it  is  only 
too  good  for  a  farce),  and  the  best  Address  (Monologue 
on  Garrick),  and,  to  crown  aU,  delivered  the  very  best 
oration  (the  famous  Begum  Speech)  ever  conceived  or 
heard  in  this  country."^ 

All  ordinary  rules  were  reversed  in  his  favour.  He 
was  forty-four  years  old,  debts  b^an  to  accumulate; 
he  had  supped  and  drunk  to  excess;  his  cheeks 
were  purple,  his  nose  red.  In  this  state  he  met  at 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  a  charming  young  lady 
with  whom  he  fell  in  love.  At  the  first  sight  she 
exclaimed,  "What  an  ugly  man,  a  regular  monster!" 
He  spoke  to  her;  she  confessed  that  he  was  very  ugly, 
but  that  he  had  a  good  deal  of  wit  He  spoke  again, 
and  again,  and  she  foimd  him  very  amiable.  He  spoke 
yet  again,  and  she  loved  him,  and  resolved  at  all  hazard 
to  marry  him.  The  father,  a  prudent  man,  wishing  to 
end  the  affair,  gave  out  that  his  future  son-in-law  must 
provide  a  dowry  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  ;  the  fifteen 

^  The  Works  qf  Lord  Byron^  IS  toU..  ed.  Mooi^  1SS8,    ii.  jk  SOS 
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Ibouaatid  poimdb  were  deposited  as  by  magic  in  the  ImodB 
of  u  banker  ;  the  young  couple  set  off  into  the  country  ; 
and  Sheridan,  meeting  hk  son,  a  fine  strapping  fellow, 
not  very  satisfied  mth  the  marriage,  persuaded  him  that 
it  was  the  most  sensible  thing  a  father  could  do,  and 
the  most  fortunate  event  that  a  son  could  rejoice  over. 
Whatever  the  business,  whoever  the  man,  he  persuaded  ; 
none  withstood  him,  every  one  fell  tinder  hii  charm. 

What  ia  more  difficult  than  for  an  ugly  man  to  make 
a  young  girl  forget  his  ugliness  ?  There  is  one  thing 
more  ditlicult,  and  that  is  to  make  a  creditor  forget  you 
owe  him  money.  Thei^  is  something  more  difficult 
stiU,  and  that  ia,  to  borrow  money  from  a  creditor  who 
has  come  to  dun  you.  One  day  one  of  Ms  friends  was 
arrested  for  debt  ;  Sheridan  aends  for  Mr,  Henderson, 
the  crabbed  tradesman,  coaxes  him,  interests  him,  moves 
him  to  tears,  works  upon  his  feelings,  hedges  him  in 
with  general  couâiderations  and  lofty  eloquence,  so  that 
Mr  Henderson  offers  his  purse,  actually  wants  to  lend 
two  hundred  pounds,  insiata,  and  finally,  to  his  great  joy, 
obtains  permission  to  lend  it.  No  one  was  ever  more 
amiable,  quicker  to  win  confidence  than  Sheridan  ; 
rarely  has  the  sympathetic,  affectionate,  and  fascinating 
character  been  more  fully  displayed;  ha  was  literally 
.Miiictive.  In  the  morning,  creditors  and  visitors  filled 
tàm  rooms  in  which  he  Uved  ;  he  came  in  smiling  with 
an  easy  manner,  with  so  much  lof  tin  ess  and  graGe>  that 
the  people  forgot  their  wants  uid  their  claims,  and 
looked  as  if  they  had  only  come  to  see  him.  His 
animation  was  irresistible  ;  no  one  had  a  more  daaialing 
wit;  he  had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  puns,  oontriv< 
ances,  sallies,  novel  ideas.  Lord  Byron,  who  was  a 
good  judge,  said  that  he  had  neyer  heard  nor  conceived 
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of  a  more  extraoixliiiary  power  of  cc»Qversatioo.  M4 
spent  nigbtB  in  listening  to  him  ;  no  one  equalled 
during  a  supper  ;  even  when  drunk  he  retained  bis  ' 
One  morning  he  was  picked  up  by  the  watt^h»  aod  tbd 
asked  him  his  name  ;  he  gravely  answered^  **  Wilberfor 
With  strangers  and  inferiors  he  had  no  anogaiKSe 
fitiffuess;  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree 
unreserved  character  which  always  exhibits  it»elf 
plete,  which  holds  back  none  of  its  lights  wliieh  abaiida 
and  gives  itself  up  ;  he  wept  when  he  received  a  sine 
eulogy  from  Lord  Byron,  or  in  recounting  hia  mis 
as  a  plebeian  parvenu.  Nothing  m  more  charmLog  thaji 
this  openness  of  heart;  it  at  once  sets  people  on 
footing  of  peace  and  amity  ;  men  suddenly  desert  Ûu 
defensive  and  cautious  attitude;  they  perceive  that  a  mi 
is  giving  himâelf  up  to  them,  and  they  give  thems6l\^ 
up  to  him;  the  outpouring  of  his  innermost  feeliii 
invites  the  outpouring  of  theirs,  A  minute  lat^ 
Sheridan's  impetuous  and  sparkling  indixiduality  flashd 
out  ;  his  wit  explodes,  rattles  like  a  discharge  of 
anna  ;  he  takes  the  conversation  to  himself,  with  a  su 
tained  brilliancy,  a  variety,  an  inexhaustible  \igour,  li 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Against  such  a  neceg^iti 
for  launching  out  in  unconsidered  speech^  of  Indulgenci 
of  self-outpouring,  a  man  had  need  be  well  on  his  gu 
life  cannot  be  passed  like  a  holiday  ;  it  is  a  str 
against  others  aud  against  oneself;  people  must  think 
of  the  future,  mistrust  tberaselvea,  make  provision^ 
there  is  no  subsisting  without  the  precaution  of 
shopkeeper»  the  calculation  of  a  tradeaman.  If  we 
too  often,  we  will  end  by  not  having  wberewitbal 
dine  upon  ;  when  our  pockets  have  holes  m  them, 
shillings  will  fall  out  ;  notbjjig  is  more  of  a  trmsm«  but 
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it  tB  trae,  Sheridan's  debts  accimiulated,  his  digestion 
failed  He  lost  bis  seat  in  Parliajneiit,  hia  theatre  waa 
burned  I  sherifiTa  officer  succeeded  aberififâ  officer,  and 
ihey  had  long  been  in  possession  of  his  housa  At  last, 
a  Imiliff  arreâted  the  dying  man  in  his  bed.  and  waa 
for  taking  him  off  in  his  blankets  ;  nor  would  he  let 
him  go  until  threatened  with  a  lawsuit,  the  doctor  having 
declared  that  the  sick  man  would  die  on  the  road.  A 
€<^rtain  newspaper  (the  Examinef)  cried  shame  on  die 
great  lords  w  ho  suffered  such  a  man  to  end  so  miserably  ; 
they  hastened  to  leave  tlieir  cards  at  his  door.  In  the 
funeral  procession  two  brothers  of  the  king*  dukes,  earls, 
bishops,  the  first  men  in  England,  carried  or  followed 
the  body.  A  singular  contrast,  picturing  in  abstract  aU 
his  talent,  and  all  his  life  ;  lords  at  his  funeral  and 
bailiffs  at  his  death-bed. 

His  theatre  was  in  accordance  with  bis  life  ;  aU  was 
briUianL,  but  the  metal  was  not  all  his  own^  nor  was  it 
of  the  best  quality.  His  comedies  were  comedies  of 
society»  the  most  amusing  ever  written,  but  merely  come- 
dies of  society.  Imagine  the  exaggerated  caricatures 
artists  are  wont  to  improvise,  in  the  drawing-room  of  a 
house  where  they  are  intimate,  about  eleven  u* clock  in  the 
evening.  His  first  play,  The  Rivals,  and  afterwards  his 
Duenna,  and  The.  Critw,  are  filled  with  these,  and  scarce 
anything  else.  There  is  Mm.  Malaprop,  a  silly  preten- 
tious woman,  who  uses  gi^nd  words  higgledy-piggledy, 
delighted  with  herself,  in  "a  nice  derangement  of 
epitaphs  "  before  her  nouns,  and  declaring  that  her  niece 
is  '^as  headstrong  as  an  aUegory  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,"  There  is  Bob  Acres,  who  suddenly  becomes  a 
hero,  gets  engaged  in  a  duel^  and  being  led  on  the 
ground,  calculates  the  effect  of  the  balls,  thinfca  of  Ms 
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will,  buxial,  emlnlmment^  and  inahea  he  were  at  home 
There  is  another  caricature  in  the  perscm  of  a  dnmqr  and 
cowardly  servant^  of  an  ixascihle  and  farawling  fieither^cf  a 
sentimental  and  romantic  yoong  lady,  of  a  touchy  Iriéh 
duellist  All  this  jogs  and  jostles  on,  without  much 
Older,  amid  the  surprises  of  a  twofold  plot,  by  aid  of 
appliances  and  rencontres,  without  the  full  and  regular 
control  of  a  dominating  idea.  But  in  vain  we  pe^ 
ceive  it  is  a  patchwork;  the  high  spirit  carries  off 
everjrthing  :  we  laugh  heartily  ;  every  single  scene  hss 
its  facetious  and  rapid  movement  ;  we  forget  that  die 
clumsy  valet  makes  remarks  as  witty  as  Sheridan  him- 
self,^ and  that  the  irascible  gentleman  speaks  as  well  as 
the  most  el^ant  of  writers.'  The  playwri^t  is  also  a 
man  of  letters  ;  if,  through  mere  animal  and  social  spirit^ 
he  wished  to  amuse  others  and  to  amuse  himself,  he 
does  not  forget  the  interests  of  his  talent  and  the  care 
for  his  reputation.  He  has  taste,  he  appreciiUies  the 
refinements  of  style,  the  worth  of  a  new  image,  of  a 
striking  contrast,  of  a  witty  and  well-considered  insinua- 
tion. He  has,  above  all,  wit,  a  wonderful  conversational 
wit,  the  art  of  rousing  and  sustaining  the  attention,  d 

^  Acres,  Odds  blades  1  David,  no  gentleman  will  erer  risk  the  Im 
of  his  honour  ! 

David,  I  say,  then,  it  would  be  but  civil  in  hononr  never  to  risk  the 
loss  of  a  gentleman. — Look  ye,  master,  this  honour  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  marvellous  false  friend  ;  ay,  truly,  a  veiy  conrtier-like  servant— 7^ 
Dramatic  Works  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  1828  :  The  RUnU, 
iv.  1. 

'  Sir  Anthony. —Nhjt  but  Jack,  such  eyes  I  so  innocently  wild  !  so 
bashfully  irresolute!  Not  a  glance  but  speaks  and  kindles  some 
thouglit  of  love  !  Then,  Jack,  her  cheeks  !  so  deeply  bloshing  at  the 
insinuations  of  her  tell-tale  eyes  !  Then,  Jack,  her  lips  !  O  Jack,  lipi, 
smiling  at  their  own  discretion  !  and  if  not  smiling;  more  nmrHj 
pouting,  more  lovely  in  sullenness  1 — TJu  MiveUi,  iiL  1. 
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being  biting,  varied,  of  taking  his  hearers  unawares,  of 
throwing  in  a  repartee,  of  setting  folly  in  relief,  of 
accumulating  one  after  another  witticisms  and  happy 
phrases.  He  brought  himself  to  perfection  subsequently 
to  his  first  play,  having  acquired  theatrical  experience, 
writing  and  erasing  ;  trying  varioiis  scenes,  recasting, 
arranging  them;  his  desire  was  that  nothing  should 
arrest  the  interest,  no  improbability  shock  the  spectator  ; 
that  his  comedy  might  glide  on  with  the  precision, 
certainty,  uniformity  of  a  good  machina  He  invents 
jests,  replaces  them  by  better  ones  ;  he  whets  his  jokes, 
binds  them  up  like  a  sheaf  of  arrows,  and  writes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  last  page,  "  Finished,  thank  God. — Amen." 
He  is  right,  for  the  work  costs  him  some  pains  ;  he 
will  not  write  a  second.  This  kind  of  writing,  artificial 
and  condensed  as  the  satires  of  La  Bruyère,  is  like  a 
cut  phial,  into  which  the  author  has  distilled  all  his  re- 
flections, his  reading,  his  wit,  without  keeping  anything 
for  himself. 

What  is  there  in  this  celebrated  School  for  Scandal  t 
And  how  is  it  that  it  has  cast  upon  English  comedy, 
which  day  by  day  was  being  more  and  more  foigotten, 
the  radiance  of  a  last  success?  Sheridan  took  two 
characters  from  Fielding,  Blifil,  and  Tom  Jones  ;  two 
plays  of  Molière,  Le  Misanthrope  and  Tartuffe  ;  and  from 
these  puissant  materials,  condensed  with  admirable 
cleverness,  he  has  constructed  the  most  brilliant  firework 
imaginable  Molière  has  only  one  female  slanderer, 
Célimène  ;  the  other  characters  serve  only  to  give  her 
a  cue  :  there  is  quite  enough  of  such  a  jeering  woman  ; 
she  rails  on  within  certain  bounds,  without  hurry,  like 
a  true  queen  of  the  drawing-room,  who  has  time  to 
converse,  who  knows  that  she  is  listened  to,  who  listens 
to  herself  :  she  is  a  woman  of  society,  who  préserves 
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the  t(me  of  refined  conversation;  and  in  order  to  smoolli 
down  the  harshness,  her  slanders  aie  interrapted  by  ths 
calm   reason   and   sensible   discourse   of  the  amiaUe 
Elianta     Molière  represents  the  malice  of  the  wozU 
without  exaggeration  ;  but  in  Sheridan  they  are  rather 
caricatured  than  depicted.    "  Ladies,  your  servant/'  aayi 
Sir  Peter  ;  "  mercy  upon  me  I  the  whole  set — a  character 
dead  at  every  sentence."  ^     In  fact,  they  are  ferodons: 
it  is  a  regular  quarry  ;  they  even  befoul  one  another, 
to  deepen  the  outraga  Mr&  Candour  remarks  :  "  Yester- 
day Miss  Prim  assured  me,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Honey- 
moon are  now  become  mere  man  and  wife,  like  the  rest 
of  their   acquaintance.     She   likewise  hinted,  that  a 
certain  widow  in  the  next  street  had  got  rid  of  her 
dropsy,  and  recovered  her  shape  in  a  most  surprising 
manner.  ...  I  was  informed,  too,  that  Lord  Flimsy 
caught  his  wife  at  a  house  of  no  extraordinary  fame  ; 
and    that   Tom  Saunter  and  Sir  Harry   Idle  were  to 
measure  swords  on  a  similar  occasion."^     Their  ani- 
mosity is  80  bitter  that  they  lower  themselves  to  play 
the  part  of  bufifoons.     The  most  elegant  person  in  the 
room,  Lady  Teazle,  shows  her  teeth  to  ape  a  ridiculous 
lady,  draws  her  mouth  on  one  side,  and  makes  faces. 
There  if»  no  pause,  no  softening  ;  sarcasms  fly  about  like 
pistol-shots.     The  author  had  laid  in  a  stock,  he  had  to 
lise  them  up.      He  himself  is  speaking  through  the 
mouth  of  each  of  his  characters  ;  he  gives  them  all  the 
same  wit,  that  is  his  own,  his  irony,  his  harshness,  his 
picturesque  vigour  ;  whatever  they  are,  clowns,  fops,  old 
maids,  no  matter,  the  author^s  main  business  is  to  break 
out  into  twenty  explosions  in  a  minute  : 

^  The  School  for  Scandal,  ii  2.  >  IHdL  L  1. 
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"  Mn,  Candmir.  Well,  I  will  never  join  in  the  ridioale  of  a 
friend  ;  so  I  tell  my  cousin  Ogle,  and  ye  ail  know  what  pre- 
tensions she  has  to  beauty. 

Orab.  She  has  the  oddest  countenance  —  a  collection  of 
features  from  all  the  comers  of  the  globe. 

Sir  Ber^amin.  She  has,  indeed,  an  Irish  front 

Orab,  Caledonian  locks. 

Sir  B,  Dutch  nose. 

(Mb,  Austrian  lips. 

Sir  B.  The  complexion  of  a  Spaniard. 

Orab,  And  teeth  à  la  Chirwise, 

Sir  B.  In  short,  her  face  resembles  a  tabU  éPhâU  at  Spa^ 
where  no  two  guests  are  of  a  nation. 

Orab,  Or  a  congress  at  the  close  of  a  general  war,  where 
eveiy  member  seems  to  have  a  different  interest,  and  the  nose 
and  chin  are  the  only  parties  likely  to  join  issue."  ^ 

Or  again  : 

"  Orab,  Sad  news  upon  his  arrival,  to  hear  how  your  brother 
has  gone  on  ! 

Joseph  Surface,  1  hope  no  busy  people  have  already  preju- 
diced his  unde  against  him — he  may  rdTorm. 

Sir  Benjamin,  True,  he  may  ;  for  my  part,  I  never  thought 
him  so  utterly  void  of  principle  as  people  say,  and  though  he 
has  lost  all  his  friends,  I  am  told  nobody  is  better  spoken  of 
amongst  the  Jews. 

Orab,  Foregad,  if  the  old  Jewry  was  a  ward,  Charles  would 
be  an  alderman,  for  he  pays  as  many  annuities  as  the  Irish 
Tontine;  and  when  he  is  sick,  they  have  prayers  for  his  re- 
covery in  all  the  Synagogues. 

Sir  B,  Tet  no  man  lives  in  greater  splendor. — They  tell  me, 
when  he  entertains  his  friends,  he  can  sit  down  to  dinner  with 
a  dozen  of  his  own  securities,  have  a  score  of  tradesmen  waiting 
in  the  anti-chamber,  and  an  officer  behind  eveiy  guest's  chair."* 

^  The Sdtool for Seandal,  iL  2.  *  Ibid.  Ih 
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And  again: 

*'8irB.  Mr.Biirfiue,IdidiioiiiMaiitoliiirtyoii,biildipnl 

00%  your  brother  is  utteriy  imdoiie. 

Orab.  Ohl  nndone  aa  evwr  man  iraa^-OMrt  laiie  m  giiïnni> 
Sir  B.  Eyoiythiiig  ia  aold,  I  am  tdd,  thai  waa  mofreaUa 
Orab.  Not  a  moveaUe  left»  except  aome  old  bqtHei  and  aoaM 

inctiireB»  and  thej  aeem  to  be  framed  in  the  wainaoot,  ijgad. 
Sir  B.  Itm  aony  to  hear  alao  aome  bad  ateriea  of  1 
Cfrab.  Oh  !  he  has  done  many  mean  thiogi^  tfaalTa  < 
Sir  B.  But,  howerer,  he'a  jour  brother. 
Grab.  Ay  I  aa  he  is  yoor  brother — well  teU  joa  iMia 

another  q^portonity."  ^ 

In  this  manner  has  he  pointed,  multiplied,  driven  in  to 
the  quick  the  measured  epigrams  of  Molière.     And  yet 

is  it  possible  to  grow  weary  of  such  a  well-sustained 
discharge  of  malice  and  witticisms  ? 

Observe  also  the  change  which  the  hypocrite  under- 
goes under  Sheridan's  treatment  Doubtless  aU  the 
grandeur  disappears  from  the  part  Joseph  Surface  does 
not  uphold,  like  Tartufife,  the  interest  of  the  comedy  ; 
he  does  not  possess,  like  his  ancestor,  the  nature  of  a 
cad,  the  boldness  of  a  man  of  action,  the  manners 
of  a  beadle,  the  neck  and  shoulders  of  a  monk.  He  is 
merely  selfish  and  cautious;  if  he  is  engaged  in  an 
intrigue,  it  is  rather  against  his  will  ;  he  is  only  half- 
hearted in  the  matter,  like  a  correct  young  man,  well 
dressed,  with  a  fair  income,  timorous  and  fastidious 
by  nature,  discreet  in  manners,  and  without  violent 
passions  ;  all  about  him  is  soft  and  polished,  he  takes 
his  tone  from  the  times,  he  makes  no  display  of  le- 

*  '^h.  School/or  Scandal,  I  L 
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ligion,  though  he  does  of  morality;  he  is  a  man  of 
measured  speech,  of  lofty  sentiments,  a  disciple  of  Dr. 
Johnson  or  of  Rousseau,  a  dealer  in  set  phrases.  There 
is  nothing  on  which  to  construct  a  drama  in  tliis  com- 
monplace person  ;  and  the  fine  situations  which  Sheri- 
dan takes  from  Molière  lose  half  their  force  through 
depending  on  such  pitiful  support  But  how  this 
insufficiency  is  covered  by  the  quickness,  abundance, 
naturalness  of  the  incidents  !  how  skill  makes  up  for 
everything  I  how  it  seems  capable  of  supplying  every- 
thing I  even  genius  !  how  the  spectator  laughs  to  see 
Joseph  caught  in  his  sanctuary  like  a  fox  in  his  hole  ; 
obliged  to  hide  the  wife,  then  to  conceal  the  husband  ; 
forced  to  run  from  the  one  to  the  other  ;  busy  in  hiding 
the  one  behind  the  screen,  and  the  other  in  his  closet  ; 
reduced,  in  casting  himself  into  his  own  snares,  in 
justifying  tliose  whom  he  wished  to  ruin,  the  husband 
in  the  eyes  of  the  wife,  the  nephew  in  the  eyes  of  the 
uncle,  to  ruin  the  only  man  whom  he  wished  to  justify, 
namely,  the  precious  and  immaculate  Joseph  Surface  ; 
to  turn  out  in  the  end  ridiculous,  odious,  baffled,  con- 
founded, in  spite  of  his  adroitness,  even  by  reason  of 
his  adroitness,  step  by  step,  without  quarter  or  remedy  ; 
to  sneak  off,  poor  fox,  with  his  tail  between  his  legs,  his 
skin  spoiled,  amid  hootings  and  laughter  I  And  how,  at 
the  same  time,  side  by  side  with  this,  the  naggings  of 
Sir  Peter  and  his  wife,  the  suppers,  songs,  the  picture 
sale  at  the  spendthrift's  house,  weave  a  comedy  in  a 
comedy,  and  renew  the  interest  by  renewing  the  atten- 
tion !  We  cease  to  think  of  tlie  meagreness  of  the 
characteiSy  as  we  cease  to  think  of  the  deviation  from 
truth  ;  we  are  willingly  carried  away  by  the  vivacity  of 
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the  action,  dazzled  bjr  the  briUiancy  of  the  dialqgae  ;  wb 
are  charmed,  applaud  ;  admit  that,  after  all,  next  to  gmt 
inventive  facid^,  animation  and  wit  are  the  mort  agree- 
able gifts  in  the  world  :  we  appreciate  them  in  their 
season,  and  find  that  they  also  have  their  place  in  tlie 
literary  banquet  ;  and  that  if  they  are  not  worth  as  mucb 
as  the  substantial  joints,  the  natural  and  generous  wines 
of  the  first  course,  at  least  they  furnish  the  dessert 

The  dessert  over,  we  must  leave  the  table.  After 
Sheridan,  we  leave  it  forthwith.  Henceforth  comedy 
languishes,  fails  ;  there  is  nothing  left  but  fSarce,  such  as 
Townley's  Sigh  Ltfe  Below  Stairs,  the  burlesques  of 
Greorge  Colman,  a  tutor,  an  old  maid,  countrymen  and 
their  dialect;  caricature  succeeds  painting;  Punch  raises 
a  laugh  when  the  days  of  Beynolds  and  Gainsborough  aie 
over.  There  is  nowhere  in  Europe,  at  the  present  time, 
a  more  barren  stage  ;  the  higher  classes  abandon  it  to 
the  people.  This  is  because  the  form  of  society  and  of 
intellect  which  had  called  it  into  being,  have  disappeared 
Vivacity,  and  the  abundance  of  original  conceptions,  had 
peopled  the  stage  of  the  Benaissance  in  England, — 
a  surfeit  which,  unable  to  display  itself  in  systematic 
argument,  or  to  express  itself  in  philosophical  ideas, 
found  its  natural  outlet  only  in  mimic  action  and  talk- 
ing characters.  The  wants  of  polished  society  had 
nourished  the  English  comedy  of  the  seventeenth 
century, — a  society  which,  accustomed  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  court  and  the  displays  of  the  world, 
sought  on  the  stage  a  copy  of  its  conversation  and  its 
drawing-rooms.  With  the  decline  of  the  court  and  the 
check  of  mimic  invention,  the  genuine  drama  and  the 
genuine  comedy  disappeared  ;  they  passed  from  the  stage 
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into  books  The  reason  of  it  is,  that  people  no  longer 
live  in  public,  like  the  embroidered  dukes  of  Louis  XIY. 
and  Charles  II.,  but  in  their  families,  or  at  the  writing- 
table  ;  the  novel  replaces  the  theatre  at  the  same  time 
that  citizen  life  replaces  the  lifô  of  the  court 
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